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B addreſſed my oe to ir withall theart and diligence 
wherewith nature gier EXPETICNCE had endued me. Ha- 
vingdeduc'd it to the times, in-which, upon the death of 
eNMaenifico Lorenzo de Medici, the whole form and mo- 
del of Italy was.altered;-and being to deſcribe the height 
and 1 an of what followed in a loftier and more 
vigorousſtile; I yadgertit beft toreduce what I had writ- 
ten; till choſe times mto one Violume, and: preſent it to 
yaur Holineſs; chat you mighr at leaſt havea caſte of the 
trait you hadifown yourfelf, and'of my labour and cul- 
tivation.. {hihe perafalot this work your HolineG will 
{& firſt, to'whatmine and convultfions our; Country was 
expoſed for many Ag by the variations of Goyern- 
ments, afterthe declenſwon of rhe Roman Empitein' the 
Wit: You will ke how your Prodecefors, the Ve- 
nctians, theKingdom of: A{apder, andithe Dukeddin'of | 


| Milan cook ther turns of Empireand Soveraignty in this 


"I Eing commands by your Holinek (whilſt in a pri- 
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'  dience to the Emperors, by reaſon of the diviſions, and 
thoſe .diviſions. continuing till under the. proteftion of 
 yourFamily, itbeganto ſettle inito a Government. And 
becauſe it was your Holineſs particular command, that in 

my charaQer of your Anceſtors, I ſhould avoid all kind - 
of. flattery, true praiſe not being more pleaſing to you, 
than counterfeit is ungrateful ; fearing mmy deſcription of 
the bounty of Giovanni, the wildom of Coſemo, the cour- 
refie of Piero, the magnificence and folidiry of Lorengo, I 
may ſeem to have tranſgreſſed your Holineſs direQion, I 
do moſt humbly excuſe my ſelf, both in that and what- 
ever el{ein my deſcriptions may appear unfaithful to your 
Holineſs difſatisfaRion; for finding the Mamoirs and R e- 
Litions of thofe who in ſundry Ages made amy-mertion 
of them, tull of their commendations, I muſt either pre- 
ſent themas I-found them, or paſs them by as if I envied 
them. Andif (as ſome write)under their great and egre- 
gious exploits there was alwaysſomelatent and ambitious 
deſign, contrary to theintereſt and liberty of the Publick. 
I know nothing of it, and am not bound to relate it * for 
in all my narrations I never deſired to cloak or palliate a 
diſhonourable aQtion, with an honourablepretence ; nor 
to traduce a good ation, though to 'a contrary end. 
Danton far] amfrom flattery, isto be feenin the whole 
courſe of my Hiſtory, eſpecially in my ſpeeches, and pri- 
vate Sifours which do. res and — =” 
| tion, deſcribe with the Sentences, and order of their Lan- 
Ego the dignity and humour of the Perſons. I avoid 
ikewile in all places fuch words as are umpertinent tothe 
verky; or reputation of Hiſtory,” ſo that no man 'who 
confiders my W ritings imparrially, can charge me with 


. adulation; eſpecially if he obſerves how little or nothing 
I have ſaid þ res Holineſs own Father, whole life was 
too ſhort to diſcover himtothe World, and I roo down- 
right. to expatiate upon-it. Neverthelels, had he done 
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nothing more but given your Holineſs to the World; 
that very thing outweighs alt the ations of his Anceſtors, 
and ſhall leave more ages of honour-to his Family, than 
his malevolent fortune took years from his life. I have en- 
deavoured (Moſt Holy Sir) as far as might be done with- 
out blemiſh to the trurh, ro pleaſe all people, and it may fo 


wonder, ſeeing in my judgment it is impoſſible to write 
any thing of our own times,without offence to ſeveral. Y et 
I come torth cheerfully into the field, hoping that as I am 
honoured and employed by your Holineſs goodneſs I 


with the ſame confidence and courage as I have writ now; 


I ſhall purſue my engagements if my\.life laſts, and 


your Holineſs continues amorigſt us. 
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fall out have pleaſed no body. If it ſhould, Tſhould not + 


ſhall be defended by your Holineſs judgment; and then 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Hen [ firſt took. upon me to write the Hiflory of Florence, 
\/ V  andits tranſactions both at home and abroad, [thought to 
t- *'* bavebepun at the year 1434, at which time the Family of 
tbe Mediei (exalted by the merits of Cofimo, and bis Father Giovan- 
ni) nas:ingreater authority than' any other in that City ; believing 
that Meſſer Leonardo d' Arezzo, and Meſſer Poggio, two excellent 
Hiflorians, bad given. particular deſcription of all the paſsages bt» 
fore.” But upon diligent peruſal of their writings to inform my ſelf of 
their ortlers and methods, that thertby my own might have better ap- 
probation; 7 found thi in their narratives of the Florentine Wars, 
and foreign Negotiations, they bad been accurate enough; bat in thiif 
civil diſentions, their intrinſick, animoſities, and in the effetis which 
followed them, they were either totally ſilent, or where any thing was 
mentioned, it was with ſuch brevity and abrubtneſs as could yield nei- 
ther profit nor recreation to the Reader. Which I conceive they did, 
either out of an opinion, that they were inconſiderable, and unworthy 
to be tranſmitted to Poſterity; or elſe they apprehended a neceſſity of 
_—_—_ upon ſome great Perſons, whoſe Family would be diſobliged 
thereby ; both which arguments Cif I may ſpeak.it without offence.) are 
beneath the grandeur and magnanimity of a great Perſon. For if 
any thing in Hiſtory be delightful or profitable, it is thoſe particular 
deſcriptions ; if any thing be uſeful to ſuch Citizens as have the Go- 
wvernment in their bands, it is ſuch as repreſents the feuds and diſſen- 
tions in the Cities, that thereby they may be enabled to maintain their 
own unity at other peaples expence; if the example of any Common- 
weelth moves a man, certainly that which is written of ones own 
- fakes a- much flronger impreſſion ; aud if the fations of any State 
were ever nr, ther + the faflions in Florence were not to be preter- 
mitted; the greateſt part of other States have not had above one,which 
ſometimes has advanced, and ſometimes ruined the Government ; 
but Florence has had many diviſions. Every body knows how in Rome 
after the expulſion of their Kings, there aroſe diviſion betwixt the 
Nobles and the People, which continued till one of them was oppreſ- 
+» fed. So it was in Athens, and all the Common-wealths which 
- floutiſbed in thoſe times ; but in Florence the firſt diſſention was be- 
-. - twixt the Nobles; the next betwixt the Nobles and Citizens ; and then 
& betwixt 
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betwixt the Citizens and the Plebs : in all which, one was no ſoonet 
fuperior, but it divided again ;, and the effefts of thoſe diviſjons were 
Murders, and Baniſhments, and diſperſion of Familtes, ſuch as never 
occurr'd in any City that can be remembred- And truly in my judg- 
ment, nothing demonſtrates the power of our City ſo much as the con- 
ſequences of thoſe diviſions, which were enqugh to have ſubyerted and 
deſtroyed any other in the World, But ours grew flill greater there- 
by ; ſo remarkable was the courage of the Citizens, and ſo efficacious. 
their induſtry for the advancement of their Country, that thoſe 

which ſurvio'd the miſeries of their Predeceſſors, did more by their 
conſtancy and courage towards the advancement of their intereſt, than 
the malignity of thoſe accidents could do to depreſs it. And doubt- 
leſs had Florence been ſo happy. after it had freed it ſelf from the 
__— to bave aſſum'd ſuch a form of Government as would have 


preſerv'dit in unity, 1 know not any Common-wealth either ancient or © 


modern that would have exceeded it, or bave been comparable to it 
either in riches or power. . For it is obſervable, after. the Ghibilins 
were driven out of the Town in ſuch numbers, as all Tuſcany and 
Lombardy were full of thoſe exiles; the Guelfs,and ſuch as were left 
behind in the expedition againſt Arezzo, (which was the year before 
the battel of Campaldino) were able to draw out of their own Citizens 
1200 Horſe, and 14000 Foot. And afterwards in the War againſt 
Philippo Viſconti Duke of Milan being to try their fortune rather with 
their riches than their arms, (which at that time were very much 
weakned) in five years ſpace (which was the length of that War) the 
Florentines expended five millions, and 500000 Florins ; and when 
that War was compeſed, to oftentate and publiſh the power of that 
Commori»wealth, they marched out with an Army, and beſieged Lucca. 
I do not ſee therefore, for what reaſon theſe diviſions ſhould not be 
worthy of relation ; and if thoſe Noble Authors were reſtrained by 


fear of offending the memory of ſuch as they were to ſpeak. of, they 
were mightily out, and ſeem not to have underſtood the ambition of 


mankind, and their deſire to have the names of themſelves and an- 
ceflors tranſmitted to Poſterity ; nor did they remember tpat many 
people, not having y—”_—_ to make themſelves eminent by good 
and laudable atis, hawe endeawoured tv compaſs it by any way, how 
ſcandalous and ignominious ſoever. Neither did they conſider that 
the actions which carry greatneſs along with them, as thoſe of Govern- 
ments and States, what ends ſoever they have, and which way ſoever 
they are deſcribed, do ſtill leave more honour than infamy to their 
Family; the conſideration of which things prevailed with me to alter 
my deſign, and to begin my Hiſtory from the very foundation of the 
City :. and becauſe it is not my intention to tranſcribe what has os 
one 
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done before by other people, I ſhall relate ſuch things only as becurr'd 
within the City tothe year 14.34,mentioning the accidents abroad only 
ſo far as will be neceſſary for the intelligence of the other; after which 
ear I ſhall give a particular deſcription both ofthe one and the other. 
Beſides, for the better and more laſting underſtanding of this Hiſtory,” 
before 1treat of Florence, 1 ſhall diſcourſe of the means by which \taly 
fell under the dominion of thoſe Potentates which govern'd it at that 
' time; all which ſhall be comprebended in my four firft Books - the 
firſt ſhall give a ſhort recital of all tranſadtions in \taly, from the 
diſſolution of the Roman Empire to the year 1434. The ſecond ſhall 
give an account of all affairs from the foundation of the City of t1o- 
rence, to the end of the War againſt the Pope, which commenc'd 
the expulſion of the Duke of Athens : the third ſhall conclude with 
the death of Ladiſlaus King of Naples : and in the fourth we ſhall 
end with the year 14.34, from whence afterwards to our preſent times 
we ſhall give a particular Narrative of all proceedings both within 
the City and without, _ 
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ib. 
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To Hi Holineſs CLEMENT the VIL 


HE people which live Northward beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
being born in a healthful and prolifick Clime , do many times increaſe $54, wrthes 
to ſuch inſuſtainable numbers, that part of them are conſtrained to Nations bealth- 
abandon their Native , in queſt of new Countries to inhabit. When /#/ and proli- 
any of thoſe Provinces are overcharged , and diſpoſed to = ez Ke 
the Order they obſerve is to divide into three yu , lo equally that 
& cach of the three conliſts of a juſt proportion of Noble and Ignoble, Thttr method of 
| Rich and Poor. After which they caſt Lots, and that part to whole jj," 12 
« + fortune it falls, marches off to new Quartcs where they can be found, increaſe, 
while the other two disburden'd of their fupernumeraries remain behind, and injoy their ; 
own Patrimonies in peace. Theſe inundations and redundancies of people were the de- Their exceſſive 
ſtruction of the Roman Empire , to which the Emperours themſelves gave great opportu- 7ncrea(e, the 
nity, for having forſaken Kome, the ancient Scat of the Empire , and remov*d their Re- _—_— 
{idence to Conſtantinople; They left the Weſtern Empire more weak, as being more rc» c 
mote from their inſpection, and by conſequence more obnoxious both to their Governours 
and Enemies. And indeed, for the deſtruction of an Empire founded upon the bloud of 
ſo many brave men there could not be leſs careleſneſs in & Princes , leſs treachery in the 
Miniſters , nor leſs force and impetuoſity in tohſe who invaded : for one inundativon being 
unable, ſeveral conſpir'd and at laſt effected its ruine. | 
;. The firſt from thoſe Northern Countries who invaded that Empire ( after the Cimbri 14, wry 
which were vanquifh'd by Marizs a Citizen of Kome ) were the Viſi Goti or Weſtern Goths, Goths, the rfl 
who after ſome Skirmiſhes and Conflicts upon the Confines of the Empire,were by conceſſion invaders of the 
of the Emperours aſſigned , and for a long time permitted quietly to poſſeſs a part of the 5" 
Countrey along the Danube. And although upon ſeveral occations , and at ſundry times 
they invaded the Roman Provinces 3 yet by the vigilance and power ofthe Emperours.they 
were alwayes repeJI'd. The laſt that overcame them ſo gloriouſly , was Theodoſmes , who 
having ſubdu'd them to his obedience, they did not (as formerly) create themſelves a King, 
but contented themſelves with his Government and Pay, they ſubmitted to both, and ſerv*d 
bim faithfully in his Wars: But Theodofixs being dead , and his two Sons Arcadius and 
. B Honorious 
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Honorins ſacceeding 3 not inheriting his Virtue and Fortune as well as his Crown , the Em- 
pire a4. 6s to decline, and the Times (as their Emperour) to grow worſe and worſe. 

To the three parts of the Empire , Theodoſixs im his life-time had preferred three Go- 
vernours Ruffinxs to the Eaſt , Stilicoto the Welt , and Gzldo to the South who all of 
you after the death of Theodafixs deſpiling the Title of Governours, reſolv*d to make them- 

elves Kings. Gildo and Reffinus mi carried in their frit Enterpriſe and were ruin'd : But 
Stilico being betterat H ilie than hisBrethreg,,endeavoured tognlinuate and work him- 
ſelf into a Confidenceavith the Emperqurs , yet with defignda to-perplex and diſturb their 
Afairs, that he himElf aght&ftaywards with mare eaſc leap up into the Saddle. To incenſe 
the Viſigots, and provoke them tommtiny, he counſel'd the Emperours to abate and retrench 
their former allowance 3 and leaſt they ſhould not be ſufficient for the moleſtation of the 
Empire , he contrived that the Burgundi , Franchi, Vandali and Alani, (Northern people 
like the other, and in motion for new Quarters ) ſhould fall likewiſe upon the Roman 
Provinces. | 

The Vifigoti #ſoon as they found themſelves retrench'd, that they might be in better 
order to revenge it , created Alaricus their King , under whoſe Conduct they aflayl'd the / 
Empire 3 and after ſeveral Rencounters and Accidents , ' they over-ran all Italy, and fack*d 

; Rome ſack'd by Rome. . Not long after , Alaricus died ,.and was ſucceded by AtaxIfies who marrying 
them » under Placidia the Emperours Siſter , Articled upon the Match, to aſſiſt in the Reljgf of France 
of Alaricus, and Spain, which Provinces wexe at. that time much infeſted by the Vaudals, Burgundi, . 

' Alani, and Franchiaypon the #lpreſaid occation. Ataxlfirr undertook only the Vandali, 
who having poſleſt themſelves of: that part of Spain call'd Betica , being preſs'd hard by the 
Vifigoti , a diſtreſin beyond all remedy they were call'd\over by Boxiface (who at that 

?-#Hace Go- time Govern'd Africk for the Emperours ) to come and plant there, for thoſe Provinces ® 
ve:nour of being then in Rebellion , he was atraid his ill Adminiſtration might be diſcovered. This 
{frck for the Tnvitation and their-own /Exigence concurzing,, the Vandals embrac'd that Enterprize, 
pcrout* and performed many memorable and brave things in Africk , under Genſericus their 

King. 

In the mean time Theodofixes the Son of Arcadins ſucceeded to the Empire , who regard- 

ing but little the Affairs of the Weſt , gave thoſe Nations the firft thoughts of fixing in their 
New Conquefts. Accordingly the YVandali in Affrick, the Alani and Viſigoti in Spain, 

Galli over. began to ſet up for themlelves, and Lord it over the Natives. The Franchi, and the Bur- 

run by the £##4i, not only over-run and poſſeſs'd themſelves of France, but according to the parts they 

Franks, and pollek, they gave it their Names 3 one of them being call'd Francia, and the other Burgundia, 

from chem The ſucceſs of their Camrades, inviting new multitudes to the ſubverſion of the E the 
Hunni fell upon Pannonia (which is a Province upon the banks of the Danube) and giving it 
their Name , havedenominated it Hxngaria to this very day. Then as an addition to the 
diſorders , the Emperour finding himſelf attacked in ſo many places , to contract the num« 
ber of his Enenmies, he be gan firſt co treat and capitulate with the Vandals, then with the 
Franks , which Treaty increas'd the Authority of the Barbarians , and diminiſh'd his own. 
Nor was the Iſland of great Britain ( call'd England at this day ) exempt from its troubles: 
For the Britains grown apprehenfive of the people which had Conquered France, and not 
diſcerning which way the Emperoux would be able to defend them , calPd in the Angl/t 
(a Nation in Germany ) to their nce. The Angli, under the ConduGt of Vortiger their 
King, undertook their defence, and at firſt behav'd themſelves faithfully ; afterwards their 
Opportunity increaling with their Power, they drove the Natives out of the Iſland, poſſels'd 
themſelves of it, and gave it their Name in commutation for its liberty. Being robb'd of 
their Countrey, and made Valiant by Neceſſity , though they were not able to recover their 
own , the Britains began to think of invading ſome other, and planting themſelves there. + 
In this Reſolution they croſs'd the Seas with their whole Families , and poſſeſs'd themſelves 
of thoſe parts which lie upon the Coaſts of France, and are calld Britax to this day. The 
Hunns (who as was ſaid before) had over-run, Pannonis , being \ſtreightned and diſturb'd 
in their quarters by other Nations, viz. the Zepidi, Erwli, Turingi, and oti ( or Eaſtern 
Goths)) they roſe again , and put themſelves once more in motion for New Habitations, 

Not being able to force their way into France,” which was at that time defended by the Bar- 

The Hui in- barians, they fell into Iraly under Attila their King , who not long before ( to rid himſelf 

vade Italy un-' of a Partner in the Government ) had lain Bleds his own Brother , and by that means 
der Artile.@ made himſelf abſolute. Andariczs King of the Zepidi, and Velamir King of the Oftrogoti 
| remained as his Subjects. Attila having in this manner made his inroad into Italy , he 

Attila befieges lieg'd Aquilegia, lay ( without interruption ) two years before it, waſted the Countrey 

and takes found about it, and diſperſed the Inhabitants, which (as we ſhall afterwards declare) was 

Aquilegia, theoccalion of building the City of Venice. After he had taken, ſack*d and demoliſh*d 

| Aquilegia, 
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Aquilegia , and ſeveral other Towns, he advanc'd towards Rome, but forbore the deſtru- He advances 
Rion of it upon the interceſſion of the Pope, for whom Attila had fo great Reverence and *©2 ome, but 


Veneraticn', that upon his fingle perſwation, he withdrew out of Italy into Anſtria, _— at the 


where he died.” After Attila's death, Velamir King of the Ojtrogoti , with the Commanders the Pope. 


of other Nations, took up Arms againſt Texricus and Exrins, Attila's Sons. One of 2M 

them they kilPd , and forc'd the other with the Hwhni back.again over the Danube into = _ dri- _ 

their own Countrey : Upon which the Oftrogoti and Zepidi plac'd themſelves in Pannonia, the Sands, 

and the Erxli and Twringi remain'd upon the Bank of the Danube. ' return home, 
Attila being, departed out of Italy, Valentinianns at that time Emperour of the Weſt, "B 

had a delign to repair that Empire and for his Capacity of defending it with more Eaſe tg x 

and Convenience againſt the irruptions of the Barbarians, he quitted Kome, and ſetled his Roman Em- 

Reſidence at Ravenna. The Calamities wherewith the Weſtern Enipire had been oppreſ- Perours ar 

ſed, were the occaſion that the Emperour reſiding at Conftantinople, had many times transter'd *****%. 

the poſſeſſion of it to other people as a thing of great danger and expence, many times 

without the Emperour's permithon 3 the Romans ſeeing themſelves deſerted , had created E 

new Emperours in order to their defence 3 and ſometimes other perſons taking, advantage _ = we 

of their own Intereſt and Authority , Uſurp'd, as it happen*d when Maximus a Citizen of by the Romans, 

Rome, got poſſeſſion of it after the death of Valentintanus , and forced his Widow Exdoxa upon the non- 

to take him for her Husband , who defirous of /revenge, and diſdaining (being of Imperial — of 

extraction) the Embraces of fo inter on, ſhe invited privately Genſericies King of PR 

the Vandals into Italy, remonſtrating the Eafincls and Utility of the Conqueſt 3 who al- 

lured by the Prize , was without much difficulty perſwaded. He enrred Italy with his Ar- 


_ my, march*d up to Rome, found it abandon'd, fack'd it, and continued in it fourteen dayes ; 


after which he took and plunder'd ſeveral other Towns, and having laden both himſelf 
and his Army with the Spoyl, he return'd into Aﬀrick. The Romans returning (upon his 
departure) Maximus being dead , they made Avicns (a Koman) Emperour. After many 
occurrences both within Italy and without, and the death of ſeveral Emperours, the Empire 
of Conftantinople tell into the hands of Zeno, and the Empire of Rome (by Stratagem and Ar- 
tifice ) to Oreſtes, and Anguſtnlns his Son , who, ing to defend it by force, were in- 
vaded by the Erxli and Twringi ( plac'd as we faid before upon the Banks of the Danube ) 
Confederate for that Expedition under the Command of Odvacres their General. Of ſuch 
places as they had thought good to baulk and leave w__ , the Lombards poſſeſſed them- The Lombard? 
ſelves, a Northern Nation like the reſt , and Commanded by Godog/io their King , which invade Italy. 
were the laſt People that plagued Italy, as ſhall be ſhown in its place. Oadoacres having made 
his way into 1:aly , he encountred, vanquiſh'd, and flew Oreſtes near Pavia, but Anguſtulus 
oft. | After this Victory, that the Title might change with the Government, Odoacres g4ocres call'd 


. caus'd himſelf to be call'd King of Rome, and was the firſt Chieftain of thoſe Nations (which King of Rome, 


at that time over-ran the whole World ) that thcughtof fixing in Traly; for (cither ſuſpect. and the firſt of 
ing, <Kr abilities to keep it by reaſon of the calineſs and facility wherewith it might be re- thee 
hev*d by the Emperour of the Eaſt, or for ſome other ſecret cauſe) the reſt had ravag'd and of fixing in 
plunder'd it , but they alwayes retir'd , and ſought out other Countreys for their Eſtabliſh- ay. 
ment and Plantation. : x 
In thoſe dayes, the ancient Empire of Rome was reduc'd under theſe Princes. ' Zexo The Old En- 

Governing in Conftaxtinoply, Commanded the whole Empire of the Eaſt. The Oftrogor; yu divided 
Commanded Meſia : The Pifigoti , Pannonia: The Suevi and Alani, Gaſcoigne and Spain : _— 
The Vandali Africa : The Franchi and Burgundi , France : The Erwli and Twringi, Htaly, 
The Kingdom of the Oftrogoti was devol'd upon a Nephew of Velamir's call'd Theodorick,, 
who retaining an Amity witi Zexo Emperour of the Eaſt, writ him word, That his 
Oftrogoti being in Valour ſuperiour to other Nations , they thought it injuſt and un-- 
reaſonable to be inferiour in Territory and Command, and that it would be impoſſible for 
him to confine them within the Limits of Pannonia. That being therefore neceſſitated to 
comply , and ſuffer them to take up Arms in queſt'of New Countreys, he could do no leſs ' 
then give.him timely advertiſement that he might provide againſt the worſt , and if he 

leas'd aſſign them ſome other Countrey , which by his Grace and Favour they might in- 


habit with more Latitude and Convenience. Fn ms nn Zeno partly out of fear, 


defirous to drive Odoacres out of Italy, direted Theodorick, againſt him, and gave him that : : 
Countrey for his pains when it was his fortune to catch it. Theodorick, accepts the Propofi- = =1-> ey 

tion , removes from Panzonis ( where he left the Zepidi his Friends ) and marching into Nays 0deacres, 
Faly, ſlew Odoacres and his Sox, call'd himſelf _ Rome by his Example, and. made calls himſelf - 
Ravenna his Reſidence, upon the ſame Reaſons as had prevail'd before with Valentinian': King of Rome, 
Theodorick, was an excellent perſon both in War and Peace. In the firſt he was alwayes vs 7 ce | 
Victor , tn the laſt a continual BenefaQtor, as that City and that-Nation experimented often. xavenns, 
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He divided his Oftrogoti into ſeveral Countreys, appointing Governours over them, that 
_—_— Command in time of Wars, and Corret& in time of Peace. He inlarged Ravenna, 
and repair'd Rome, and reſtor'd all its Priviledges , except its Military Diſcipline. With- 
out any noiſe or tumult of War , by his own fingle Wiſdom and Authority , he kept all 
the Barbarian Princes ( who had Cantonized the Empire ) in their juſt bounds: He built 
ſeveral Towns and Caſtles between the Adriatick-Sea and the Alps, to obſirudt any new 
Incurſon by the Barbarians; and had not his many Virtues been ully'd and eclipſed to- 
wards his latter end by ſome Cruelties he committed upon a jealoutie of being depos'd ( as 
the deaths of Simacus and Boetixs , both of them virtuous men, do ſufficiently declare) his 
Memory would have been this day as honourable , as his Perſon was then: For by his 
Virtue and Bounty, not.only Rome and Italy, but all the reſt of the Weſtern Empire was 
freed from the continual Conflicts, which for ſo many years it indur'd by the trequent:ir- 
ruption of the Barbarians, and reduc'd into good Order and Condition : And certainly if 
any times were ever miſerable in Italy, and thoſe Provinces which were over-run by the 
Barbarians , they were the times betwixt the Reigns of Arcadins and Honorizs, and his; 
for if it be confider'd what inconveniences, and damage do generally reſult to a Common= 
wealth or Kingdom upon alteration-of Prince or Government, eſpecially it effe&ed not by 
forreign force, but civil difſention* If it be obſerved, how fatal the leaſt Changes prove to 
Common-wealth or Kingdom how potent ſoever,it may eaſily be imagin'd how much Tzaly 
and other Provinces of the Roman Empire ſuffer*d in thoſe dayes, loſing not only their 
Government, but their Laws, Cuſtoms, Converſations, Religions, Language, Habits, and 
even their Names : The thoughts of any one of which things (without ſo great an accumu- 


lation) would make the ſtouteſt heart to ake , much more the ſeeing and tecling of them. 


And as this was the deſtrution,1o it was the foundation and augmentation of many Cities. 
In the number of thoſe which were ruin'd was Aquileia, Lantz, Chiufi, Popolonia, Fieſole, 
and many others. Among thoſe which were new built , were Venice, Siena, Ferrara, 
P Aquila, and ſeveral other both Towns and Caſtles, which for brevity ſake I omit. Thoſe - 
which from ſmall beginnings became great and conſiderable , were Florence, Genoa, Piſa, 
Milan, Naples, and Beloxia, to which may be added the ruine and reparation of Rome, and 
ſeveral other Citics which were demoliſh*'d and rebuilt. Among theſe devaſtations, and 
inroads of new people ,- there ſprang forth new Languages , as is viſible by what is us'd 
both in France, Spain, and Italy, which being mixt with the Language of their Invaders 
and the ancient Roman, is become new, and clear another thing to what it was before. 
Beſides not only the Provinces loſt their Names, but particular places, Rivers, Seas, and 
Men; France, Italy, and Spain, being full of new Appellatives, quite contrary to what they 
were of old 3 as the Po, Garda, and Archipelago, for Rivers and Seas3 and for Men, in ficad 
of Ceſar and Pompey, they began to be call'd Peter, John, Matthew, &c. But among . 
all rheſe Variations, the changing of their Religions was of no leſs importance, for the 
Cuſiome and Preſcription of the ancient Faith being in combat and competition wth the 
Miracles of the New , many tumults and difſentions were created , which had the Chri- 
ſtian Church been unanimous and entire, would never have happen*d: But the Greek, 
the Roman, the Church at Ravenna being in contention , and the Heretick, with the Ca- 
tholick as furiouſly zealous, they beoughe great miſery upon the World , as Africa can 
witneſs , which ſuffer'd more by their Arrianiſm (which was thg Doctrine of the Vandals ) 
than by all their avarice and cruelty. Whilſt men lived expos'd to ſo many perſecutions, 
the terrout and ſadneſs of their hearts was legible in their faces, for belides the multitude of 
Calamitics they endured otherwiſe, great part of them had not power to betake themſelves 
to the prote&tion of God Almighty ( who is the ſureſt refuge of all that are in diſtreſs ) for 
being uncertain whither their devotions were to be directed , they diced miſerably with- 
out any. 

Theodovick therefore deſerved no ſmall praiſe , who was the firſt which gave them reſpite 
from the multitude of their Evils, and reſtored Italy to ſuch a degree of Grandeur in the 
thirty eight years which he reigned there, that there was ſcarce any thing to be ſeen of 
its former deſolation 3 But when - died, and the Government devolv'd upon Atalaricxs 
the Son of Amalaſciznta his Siſter, in a ſhort time (the malice of their Fortune being not 
exhauſted as yet ) they relaps'd, and fell over head and cars into their old troubles again : 
For Atalaricxs dying not long after him, the Kingdom fell into the hands of his Mother, 
who was betway'd by Theodate, ( a perſon ſhe had calld in to afhiſt her in the Government.) 
She being remoy'd, and he made King to the great diſſatisfaQion of the Oftrogoths , to 
whom that Uſurpation had made him inſufferably odious 3 Juftinian the Emperour took 
courage, began to think of driving him out of Italy, and deputed Belleſarixs his General 
tor that Expedition , who before had Conquer'd Africs, driven out the Vandals Ne 
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. reduc'd it under that Empire againz Having firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of Sicily, and from 
thence paſſed his Army into Italy, Beleſarins recovered Naples and Rome, The Goths 3elliſarius Ges 
foreſceing their deſtruftion , kilPd Theodate their King as the occaſion of all, and elected neral for Zaſti- 
Vitegetes in his Place , who after ſeveral Skirmiſhes was at length belieged and' taken in "74* the Em 
Ravenna by Belleſarins, who (not proſecuting his Victory as was expected) was calPd back OD 
by Juſtinian , and:his Command given to Johannes and Vitalis , who were much ſhort of 
him both in Virtue and Converſation 3 ſo that the Gothi took heart , and created Hdovado 
their King, who was at that time Governour of Verona : and being killd ſhortly after, the 
Kingſhip tell to Totila, who beat the Emperours Forces, recover'd Tuſcany, and ſubdu'd 
the Governours of all thoſe Provinces which Belliſarins had reduc'd. Upon which miſ- 
fortune Fuſtinianws thought it neceſſary to ſend him” again into Italy ; but returning with 
{mall Force , he rather loſt what he had gained before ; than acquir'd any new Reputation. 
For Totila (whilſt Belliſarins lay incamped with his Army at Hoſtia)) beſieg'd Kome and »,,;1, takes, 
took it as it were under his Noſe, and then upon conlideration that he could neither fcks , and 
well keep nor relinquiſh it , he demoliſh'd the greateſt part of it, forcing away the people, burns Komes 
and carrying the Senators as Priſoners along with him ,- and taking no notice of Belliſarins, 
he advanc'd with his Army into Calabria to encounter and cut off certain ſupplies which 
were ſent out of, Greece to reinforce him. Belliſarins (ſceing Rome abandon'd in this 
manner, addrefſed himſelf to a very honourable Enterpriſe , and entring the City, re- 
pair'd the Walls with all poſſible Celerity, and re-invited the Inhabitants when he had 
done. But Fortune concurr'd not to the nobleneſs of his defign : tor Zuftinianxs being at. 
that time invaded by the Parthi, Bellifarins was calPd back to repell the Invaſion. In obe- 
dience to his Maſter , he marched his Army out. of Italy, and left that Province to the 
diſcretion of the Enemy , who ſeized again upon Rome , but us'd it not fo barbarouſly as 
before,being wrought upon by the prayers of Saint Benedi# (a perſon very eminent in thoſe 
times for his Sandtity) he apply'd himſelf rather to repair than deſtroy it. In the mean 
tine Fuſtinian had made a Peace with the Parthi, and reſolving to ſend new Supplies into 
Italy, he was diverted by a new Alarm from the Sclavi ( another Northern people) who . 
had paſs'd the Danwbe , and fallen upon 1/lyria and Thrace: So that Totila had his full 
{wing, and was in a manner in poſſeſſion of all Italy. As foon as Juſtinian. had Conquer'd , 
the Sclavi , and ſetled the Countreys which they had invaded , he ſent a new Army into 
Italy under the Conduct of Nprſetes an Eunuch , a brave Captain, and of great experience y,,/ze a new 
in the Wars. Being arrived in Italy, he fought, beat, and kill'd Totila, atter whoſe death General for 
the remainder of the Gothi retir'd into Pavia, and made Teia their King. - On the other fufinian. 
lide, Narſete after his Victory took Rome , and then marching againſt Tei, he ingaged 
him about Nocers, defeated his Army , and flew him among the reſt: By which difatier 
the very Name of the Gothi was well near extinguiſh'd in 1:aly , where they had reigned 
from the time of Theodorick , to this Texa, full ſeventy years. But Italy was ſcarce warm in 
its Liberty , when Juſtinianzs dy'd , and left his Son Fxſtinws to ſucceed, who by the 
Counſel ot his Wife Sophia, recalld Narſete out of Italy, and ſent Longinus in his Place. 
Longinus, according to the Example of his Predeceſſors, kept his Reſidence at Ravenna, in Longinus alters 
other things he digreſs'd, and particulagly by introducing a new form of Government in *he EW 
Traly , not conſtituting Governours in every Province-as the Goths had done before , but Mme nas 
deputing a Captain in every City or other Town of importance , with-the Title of Duke. 
Nor in this diſtribution did he ſhow any greater tavour to Rome , than to the reſt, for re- 
moving the Conſuls and Senate (Names which to that time had been facred among them) 
he conltituted a Duke which he ſent every year from Ravenna, and his Government was 
call'd the Dukedon) of Rome. But he that more immediately repreſented the Emperour at 
Ravenna, and had the Univerſal Government of Baly, was calFd Eſarco. This Diviſion 
not only facilitated the ruine of Italy, but haſten'd it exceedingly by givingi the Lombards 
opportunity to poſſeſs it., Narſete was much diſguſted with the Enuperour for calling him 
off from the Command of thoſe Provinces which by his own- Virtue , and effuſion of his. 
bloud he had acquir'd : And Sophia not thinking it injury ſufficient to get him recalF'd, had 
given out contumelious words , as if ſhe would make him Spin among the reſt of the 
Eunuchs. Whereupon in great diſdain Narſete incourag'd Alboine King of the Lombardr, 
(who at that time Govern'd in Paxnonia) to invade Italy and poſſes it. | 
As was (hown before, the Lombards were enter*d and had taken pofſcflion of ſuch places 
upon the Danube as had been deſerted by the Erzli and Twringi, when Odoacre their King 
conducted them into Italy. They had continued there ſome time till their Kingdom fell to 
Alboino, for a daring and couragious man , under whom paſſing the Danube , they encoun- 
ter'd with Commodus King of the Zepidi (a People planted in Pannoxia ) and overcame him- 
Among the reſt Roſmunds one of Commodus Daughters was taken Priſoner, whom * | 
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took for his Wife , made himſelf Lord of her Countrey , and mov'd by the barbarouſnes . 
pf his nature, he caus'd a Cup to.be made of her Fathgr's Skull, and in memory of that 
i&ory , drank out of it very often. But being call'd into 1:aly by Narſete, wth whom he 
had retain'd a Friendſhip in his Wars with the Goths; he left Panxonia to the Hunni (who, 
as we ſaid before , return'd into, their own Countrey after the death of dogs /) march'd 
into Traly, and finding it ſo ſtrangely Cantoniz'd and divided, he poſlefſed-( or rather 
ſurpriz'd ) Pavia, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, all Tuſcany , and the greater part of Flaminia 
(call'd now Romagnia) : So that preſuming from the greatne(s and ſuddenneſs of his Con- 
queſts, all Italy was his own, he made a ſolemn Featt at Verona, where much drinking 
having exalted his Spirits , and Commodws his Skull being full of Wine, he caus'd jt to be 
preſented to Roſmunds the Queen » who fate over againlt him at the Table, declaring (and 
that ſo loud ſhe could not but hear ) that at a time of ſuch hearty and ———— Mirth, 
it was fit ſhe ſhould drink one Cup with her Father. Which Expreſhion touching the Lady 
.to the quick, ſhe reſolv'd to bereveng'd 3 and knowing that Almacbilde,a young and valiant 
Lombard, had an intrigue with one of, her Maids, ſhe prevail'd that ſhe might perfonate her 
one night, and lie with, him her ſelf. Accordingly Almachilde being introduc'd upon a time — 
into. a very dark . he injoy'd: Roſmunda inſtead of her Maid. The Bulineſs being 
done, Roſmunda dilcover'd her ſelf , told him what was paſs'd; That npw it was at bis 
\ . ., Choice, whether he would kill Alboine, and injoy her and her Kingdom, or be kild him- 
Alboins Kill d forf for vitiating his Wife. - Almachilde had no tancy to be ſlain, and therefore choſe the 
other Propoſition of killing his Maſter 3 but when they had kill'd him , they found them- 
ſelves ſo far from acquiring the Kingdom , that they were afraid of being made away by 
the Lombards, out of the affection they bare to the Memory of Albeins; for which cauſe 
packing up with all the Jewels and Treaſure they could make, they narched off to Longinus 
at Ravenna, who receiv*d them honourably. 

During theſe Troubles , Juſtinus the Emperour dicd , and Tiberixs was elected in his 
Place; but being imploy'd in his Wars againli the Parthians , he was not at leafure to ſend 
Relief into Italy. Which Longinzs looking upon as-an ppportunity to make himſelt King of 
the Lombards,and of all Italy beſides,by the help of Roſmwnda and her Treaſurez he imparted 
his Delign to her, and per{ſwaded her to kill Almachilde , and take him afterwards for her 
Husband. She accepted the Motion , and having in order thereunto prepar'd a Cup of 
Poiſon , ſhe gave it with her own hand to Almachilde as he came thirſty out of a Bath, 
who having drank off half, finding it work, and great Convullions within him, concluding 
what it-was, he forc'd her to drink the reſt, ſo that in a few hours both of them died, and 

ginus loſt all hopes of making himſelf King. Inche mean time at a Convention ot the 
| ards -at Pavia. ( which they had made their Mctropolis ) they created Clefi their * 
King , who re-editied Imola, that had been deſtroyed by Narſete. He conquer'd © Rimini, 
and in a manner all upas far as Rome, but died in the middle of his Caricre. This Cleff be- 
hav'd himſelf fo cruelly, not only to Strangers, but even'to the Lombards themſelves ; that 
the Edge of their Monarchical inclination being taken off, they would have no more 
Kings, but conſtituted Thirty, they call'd Dukes to Govern under them. Which Counſel 
was the cauſe the Lombards extended»not their Conqueſts over all Italy, nor dilated their 
Dominion beyond Bexevento 3 Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, Mantua, Padua, Monfetice, Parma, 
Bolona, Faenza, Furti, Ceſana, ſome of them detended themſelves for ſome time, other 
never fell at all under their ſubjeQion. For having no King, they were firſt render'd un- 
apt for the Wars 3 and when afterwards they reafſum'd their Old Government, and created, 
Kings again , the ſmall reliſh and taſte the people had had of Liberty , render'd them leſs 
obedient to, their Prince, and more contentious among themſelves , and not only put a 
ſtop'to. the Career of their Victories at firſt , but was the occaſion afterwards, that they were 
driven out of Italy. bar being in this poſture with the Lombards ; The Romans, and 
Longinws came to terms with them , and it was agreed , that Arms ſhould be laid down on 
all hands, and each injoy what was in their proper poſſeſſion. 

About this time the Biſhops of Rome began to take upon them , and to exerciſe greater 
Authority: then they had formerly done. Ar firſt the Succeſſors of Saint Peter were vene- ]. 
rable and eminent for'their Miracles, and the holineſs of their Lives, and their-Examples 

- added dayly ſuch numbers to the Chriſtian Church , that to obviate or remove the Con- 
fufions which were then in the World : Many Princes turned Chriſtians, and the Emperour 
of Rome being converted among the reſt, and quitting Rome, to hold his Relidence at Con- 

ftantinople;, the Roman Empire (as we have faid before) began to decline , but the Church 
of. Rome augmented as faſt. Nevertheleſs, yntill the coming in of the Lontbards, all Italy 
being under the dominion either of Emperours or Kings , the Biſhops afſumed no more 
power then what was duc to their DoGrine , and Mannef$; in Civil Afairs , ——_— 
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{ubje& to the Civil Power , imploy'd many times by the Emperours and Kings, as their Biſhops of | 
Miniſters 3 and many times executed for their ill Adminiſtration. But Thedorick King of gy 4 
the Gothi , fixing his Seat at Ravenna, was that which advanc'd their intereſt, and made $2niters by | 
them more conſiderable in Italy; for there being no other Prince left in Rome, the Romans and Kings, and 
were forc'd for ProteQon to pay greater Allegiance to the Pope; And. yet their Authority ſomerimes | 
advanc'd no farther at that time, - on to obtain the Preference before the Church of Rg- <X<cured by 
venna, But the Lombards having invaded , and reduc'd T:aly into ſeveral Cantons 3 the 

Pope took the opportunity, and began to hold up his head : For being as it were Governour 

and Principal at Rome, the Emperour of Conſtantinople and the Lombards bare him a re- 

ſpect, ſo that the Romans (by mediation of their Pope) began to treat and confederate with 

Longinus and the Lombards, not as Subjects, but as Equals and Companions 3 which ſaid 

Cuſtom continuing , and the Popes _— into Allyance ſometimes with the Lombards, 

and ſometimes with the Greeks , contracted great reputation to their Dignity : But the de- | 
ſiruction of the Eaſtern Empire following fo cloſe under the Reign of the Eniperour The Eaſterii 
Eraclexs, in whoſe time the Schiavi (a peoplewe mention'd before) tell again upon Ulyris Empire de- 
and over-ran it, and call'd it Sclavonia,, from their own Name. The other parts of that _ ey 
Empire being infeſted firſt by the Perfians, afterwards by the Saracens out of Arabia, un- —_ ro 
der the Condu&t of Mazhomet , and laſt of all, by the Txrks, and having loſt ſeveral Pro- perour. 
vinces which were members of it , as Soria, Africa, and Egipt : The Pope loſt the conve- 

nience of the Emperours proteCtion in time of Adverlity 3 and the power of the Lombards 

increaſing too faſt on the other fide, he thought it but neceſſary to addreſs himſelf to the 

King of France for Aſſiſtance, ſo that the Wars which hapned afterwards in Italy, were 

occationed by the Popes, and the ſeveral inundations of Barbarians, invited by them 3 which 

manner of proceeding having continued to our times , has held , and does ſtill-hold Italy 

divided and infirm. But in my deſcription of Occurrences betwixt thoſe times and our 


| own, I ſhall not inlarge upon the ruine of the Empire , which in truth, receiv*d but little 


aſhſtance from the Popes, or any other Princes of Italy , till the dayes of Charles the 8th: 
but - diſcourſe rather how the Popes with their Cenſures , Comminations and Arms; 
mingled together with their indulgences, became formidable and reverenced, and how ha- 
ving made ill uſe both of the one and the other 3 they have loſt the one intirely, and remain 
at the diſcretion of other people for the other. . But to return to our Order. I ſay that 
Gregory the third being created Pope, and Aiftolfus King of the Lombards ; Aiftolfes con- 
trary to League and Agreement , ſeiz'd upon Ravenna, and made War upon the Pope 3 
Gregory not daring (for the reaſons aboveſaid, to depend upon the weakneſs of the Empire, 
or the hdelity of the Lombards (whom he had already found. falſe) apply himſelf to Pepir 
the Second , who from Lord of Auftracia and Brabantia, was become King of France, not 
ſo much by his own Virtue, as by the Chivalry of his Unkle Pepin, and Charles Martel his 
Father : For Charles Martel being Governour of that Kingdom , gave that memorable de- 
feat to the Saracens near Torſi upon the River Totra, in which above 200000. of them were 
ſlain 3 upon the reputation of which Victory , under the diſcipline of his Father, and his 
own deportment in it belides , ms was afterwards made King of that Kingdom to 
whom, when Pope Gregory apply'd himſelf tor Relief againſt the Lombards : Pepin return'd 
Anſwer, that he would be ceady to aſſiſt him , bug ye *d firſt to have the honour to ſee 
him, and pay his perſonal reſpe&. Upon which Invitation, Pope Gregory went into France, 
paſſing thorow the Lombards quarters without any interruption , ſo great Reverence they 
bare to Religion in thoſe dayes. Being arriv'd, and honourably receiv*d in France , he was 
after ſome time diſmiſs'd with an Army into Italy; which having befieg'd Pavia, and re- 
duc'd the Lombard; to diſtreſs, Aiſtolfus was conſtrain'd to certain terms of 

with the French , which were obtain'd by the interceſſion of the Pope, who delir'd not the 
death of his Enemy , but that he might rather be converted and live : the reſt of 
the Articles of that Treaty, it was agreed , That Aiftolfies ſhould reſtore all the Lands he 

had uſurped from the Church. But when the French Army was return'd into France, 

Aiſtolfus torgot his Ingagement , which put the Pope upon a ſecond Application to King 
Pepin, who re-ſupply'd him again , ſent a new Army into 1taly, overcame the Lombargs, 

and poſſeſſed himfelt of Ravenna, and ( contrary to the defire of the Grecian Emperoar ) 
grave it to the Pope, with all the Lands under that Exarcat, and the Countrey of Urbino, 

and 1a Marcs into the bargain. In the interim Aiftolfws died, and Defiderio a Lombard, and 

Duke of Tuſcany, taking up Arms to ſucceed him, begg'd Aſſiſtance of the Pope, with 

Promiſe of perpetual Amity for the future z which the Pope granted , as far as the other 

Princes would conſent. . -At firſt Defiderio was very punQtual, and obſerved his Articles to 

a hair, delivering up the Towns as he took them to the Pope, according to his Ingage- 

ment.to King Pepin, nor was there any Exarchws ſent afterwards from Conftamtinople to 
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Ravenna, but all was Arbitrary , and manag'd according to the pleaſure of the Pope. Not 
long after , Pepiz died, and Charles his Son ſucceeded in the Government, who was call'd 
the Great , from the greatneſs of his Exploits About the ſame time Theodore the Firſt 
was advanc'd to the Papacy , and falling out with Deſiderio, was betieg*d by him in Rome, 
In this exigence the Pope'had recourſe to the King of France ( as his Predecefſor had done 
before him) and Charles not only ſupply'd him with an Army, but marching over the 


_ Alps at the Head of it himſelf, he bebeg'd. Defiderio in Pavia, took him and his Son in it, 
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ſent them both Priſoners into France, and went in perſon to Rome, to viſit the Pope, where 
he adjudg'd and determin'd , That bis Holineſs being God's Vicar, could not b: ſubjett to the 
Fudgement of Man. For which the Pope and People together , declar'd him Emperour, 
and Rome began again to have an|Emperour of the Welt ; and whereas formerly the Popes 
were confirm'd by the Emperours , the Emperour now-in his Eleion was to be behold- 
ing to the-Pope, by which means, the power and dignity of the Empire declin'd, and the 
Church began to advance, and by theſe ſteps to uſurp upon the Authority of temporal 
Princes. The Lombards had been in Italy 222 years, fo long as to retain nothing of their 
original Barbarity but their Name. Charles being deſirous to, reform Italy, in the time of 


_ Leo HI was contented they ſhould inhabit and denominate the parts where they were 
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born, which {ince then, have been call'd Lombardy; and becauſe the Name of Rome 
was venerable among them 3 he appointed that part of Italy which was adjacent, and un- 
der the Exarchat of Kavenna, ſhould be call'd Romagnia. Moreover, he created his Son 
Pepin King of Italy, extending his JuriſdiQtion as far as Benevento ; all the reſt was continued 
under the dominion of the Grecian Emperour , with whom Charles had made an Alliance. 
During theſe TranſaQions, Paſcal the Firſt was elected Pope, and the Pariſh Prieſts in 
Rome , by reaſon of their propinquity- and readineſs at every Election, to adorn their 
power with a more illuſtrious Title, began to be call'd Cardinals arrogating ſo much to 
themſelves , (eſpecially after they had excluded the Voices of the people) that ſeldom any 
Pope was created but by them out of their own Number. Paſcal being dead, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Exgenins the Second, of the Order of Santa Sabina. Ttaly being in this manner 
-under the Authority of the French , changed its Form and Oeconomy in ſome meaſure ; for 
the Pope having incroach'd upon the Temporal Authority , created Counts and Margweſſes, 
as Longinus Exarchat of Ravenna, had made Dukes before. After ſome few, Oſpurcus a 
Roman ſucceeded to the Papacy., who not ſatisfied with the uncomlineſs of his Name, 
call'd himſelf Sergizs, and the firſt occaſion for the changing their Names, which has ſince 
been frequently practis'd at their ſeveral EleGtions. About this time Charles the Emperoxy 
dicd, and his Sori Lodowic ſucceeded, yet not ſo quiently, but that there aroſe ſo many and {6 
great differences betwixt his Sons, that in the dayes of his Grand-Children, the Empire 
was wreſted from his Family , reſtor*'d to the Almans, and the next German Emperour 
-was call'd Ainolfus : Nor did Charles his Poſterity by their difſentions, loſe only the Em- 
pire , but their Soveraignty in aly likewiſe 3 for the Lombards reſuming Courage , fell 
toul upon the Pope and his Romans, who not knowing to whoſe protection to betake 
himſelf, was confirain'd to make —_——_ (Duke of Frixli) King of Italy. Incouraged 
by theſe Accidents the Hwnni (who at that time were planted in Pannonia) took heart, and 
invaded Italy, but coming to a BatteFwith Berengarins, they were overthrown, and forc'd 
back again into Paxronia, or rather into Hungaria, it being at that time calld by their 
Name. At that time Romano was Emperour of Greece, who being General of his Army had 
uſurp*d upon Conſtantine, and forc'd the Government ont of his hand 3 and becauſe during 
theſe itnovations , Pxglia and Calabriz ( which as I faid before, had ſubjeRed themſelves 
to that Empire) were then'in Rebellion 3 inrag'd at their infotence, he permitted the $a- 
racens to poſſeſs thoſe Countreys, if they could gain them 3 who invading them thereupon, 
immediately ſubdu'd them , and attempted upon Kome. But the Romans, ( Berengarius 
being imploy'd againſt the Hwnni) made Alberigo, Duke of Twſcany their General , by 
whoſ: Valour their City was preſerv'd , and the Saracens raiſing their Siege retir'd, built 
a Caſtle upon the Mountain Gargano, and from thence Lorded it over Puglia and Calabria, 
and infeſted all that part of Italy belides. Thus it was that Italy in thoſe times was mar- 
velouſly 3 afflicted towards the Alps by the Hunni, towards Naples by the'Saracens ;, and it 
continued in that Agony ſeveral ycars, under three Berengarii ſucceſſively; during which 
time the Pope and the Church were under no leſs perturbation 3 having no retuge to fly 
to, by reaſon of the difſention among the Weſtern Princes, and the impotence of the 
Eaſtern. The City of Genoa, and all its Territory upon the Rivers, - were over-run by the 
Saracens, which, by the reſort of multitudes (driven thither out of their own Countrey) 
was 'the foundation of the Grandeur of Piſa : Theſe Accidents happen'd in the year | 
DCCCC XXXI. But OCttoxe Son of Exricns and Matilda, and Duke of Saxony, coming, 
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to the Empire, and being a man of great 'reputationi for his Condn& and Pridence, _.. 

Agabito the Pope addreſſed himſelf ro him, imploring his Affiſtance in Ttaly againlt the 4gihits Pope. 

Tyrany of che Berengarii, The States of Ttaly in thoſe dayes, were govern'd in this mariv 

ner. Lombardy was under the Juriſdiction of Berengarivis the Third | and Albertus his 

-Son. Tuſcany and Komania under the dvminion of a Goyernour depured by the Emperoai 

.of the Weſt. Puglia and Calabria were part under the Greek, Empire, and part under the 

Saracens. In Rome, two Conſuls wete created out of the Nobility every year, according to 

ancient Cuſtome, to which a Prefe& was added to adminiſter Juſtice to the people. They 

had moreover a Counſel of Twelve ; who provided Governours annually tor all Towns 

under their Juriſdiction. The Pope had more or leſs power in Rome, and in all Iraly ac- 

cording as his favour was more or leſs with the Emperour\,' or other perſons which were 

more: potent then he. Ottone, to gratifie* his requeſt, 'came into Faly with an Army, 

fought with the Berengarii, drove them out of their Kingdom ( which they had injoy'd 

:55 years ) and reſtor'd the Pope to his former dignity. Ottoxe had a Son , arid a Grand- 

Child of his own Name, both which, one after the other; ſucceeded in the Empire, and in pe FE | 

the tirae of Ottoe the Third, Pope Gregory the Fifth was expelled by the Romans. Ortone pans 

.undertook a new Expedition into 1talyin his behalf, *nd having once again re-eſtabliſh'd Withora; IF 

him in his Chair , the Pope to be reveng'd of the Romans, took from them the power of deveſts the 

Creating the Emperours, and conferr'd it upon fix German Princes3z Thiee Biſhops, _— 

Munſter, Treves and Colen , and Three + remporal Princes ,- the Duke of Brandenburg, the ——_ Em- 

Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Saxony; arid this happeti'd in the year 1002. perours, and 

After the death of Ottone the Third, Exrico Duke of Bavaria, was created Emperour hy the confers ir up- 

Gid EleQors, and was Crown'd twelve years after by Stephanns the Eighth. Enricus and 0? - fon mag 

Simeonda his Wite, were eminent for their Piety , having as a Teſtimony 'of it, buile and 

endow'd feveral Churches, and among the reſt that of $. Minato, near the City of Florence : 

In the year 1024, Enrico died, was ſucceeded by Corrado of Swevia, and he by Enrico LT, 

who coming to Rome, and finding a Schiſm in the Church, and three Popes in beingat the 

ſame time, he degraded them all, and cauling Clement IE. to be eleted, was Crown'd cement 54; 

Emperour by him. Italy was then govern'd partly by the People , partly by Princes , and Pope. j | 

partly by the Emperours Miniſters, the chieteſt of which ( tro whom the reſt did in all iſ 

matters of importance refer) had the Title of Chancellor. © Among the Princes, the noſ 

powerful was Gottifredus , Husband to the Counteſs Matilda, who was Sifter to Enricus TI. 

She and her Husband had the poſſeſſion of Lacca; Parma,Reggio,and Mantua, with all that 

Countrey which is now calPd the Patrimony of the Church. The Popes at that time had 

no {mall trouble upon -their hands, by reaſon of the ambition of the people of Rome 3 who 

having at firſtnade uſe of the Papal Authority to free themſelves of the Emperours , as 

ſoon as the Popes had taken upon them the Regiment of the City , and reform'd things a5 

they thought good themſelves , of a ſudden they became their Enemigs3 and they teceiv*d 

more jnjury from the people, than from any other Chriſtian Prince whatſdever ! Rebelling 

and mutining at the ſame time, the Pcpes by their Cenſures , made the whole Welt to 

tremble 3 nor was the deſign of either of them leſs than to ſubvert the Authority and Re- _ 

putation of the one and the other. Nicolas H. arriving at the Popedomi, as Gregory V. had Nicolas 2d, 

taken from the Romans the priviledge of Creating the Emperour 3 fo he depriv'd them of x +, IT 

their concurrence to the Election of the Pope}, reſtraining it wholly to the ſuffrage of the gomans, and 

Cardinals 3 nor contented with this, by agreement with the Princes which govern'd at that reduces the 

time in Puglia and Calabria, (for reaſons which ſhall be mentioned hereafter) he fotc'd all qe 

the Officers ſent thither by the people to aſſert their Juriſdition, to pay Allegiance to the ſaffrage of 

| Pope, and ſome of them he diſplaced. After Nicholaws was dead , there happen'd a great Cardinals 

Schiſm in the Church : The Clergy of Lombardy would not yield obedience to Alexander II. only- 

who was choſen at Rome, but created Cadalo of Parma, Anti-Pope. Enrico deteſting the gchim, and 

extravagant dominion of the Popes, ſent to Alexander to reſign, and to the Cardinals, Anti-Popes in 

that they ſhould repair into Germany, in order to a new Eleion 3 ſo that he was the firſt *he Church, 

Prince which was made fenſible of the effects of their Spiritual Fulminations for the Pope 

calling together a new Counſel at Rome, depriv'd him both of his Empire, and Kingdom : 

ſome of the 1talians following the Pope's, and ſome of them the Emperour's party , was oy 

the foundation of that famous FaQion betwixt'the Guelfs and Ghibellins , in ſo much that The differ- 

for want of forreign inundations by the Barbarians, they turn'd their Arms upon them- ——_— 

ſelves, and tore out their own Bowels. Emrico being excommunicated, was forc*d | his the the 

own Subjeas to come into Italy, where bare-footed , and upon his Knees he begg'd his of the 

Pardon of the Pope, in the year ML XXX. Notwithſtanding all this, not long after, Gulf, and 

there happen'd a new quarrel betwixt Exrico and the Pope ; whereupon, ptovoKk'd by a , _ 

new Excommunication , he fent his Son Emrico with an Army, who by the — - 
| ; 2 e 
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.. continued a long time in Rhodes , as a Bulwark againit the Turks. Not long 


- There were ingag'd in this Expedition , The Kings of England and France , the States of 


” the Romonr (whoſe hatred the Pope had contracted) belieg/d him in his Caſtles but Ro- 


"berto Guiſcardo coming from Puglia to his relict ,- Enrico had not _the courage to attend him, 
but rais'd his Siege and retir'd into. Germany : However the Romans continued obfiinate, 
and Robert was forc'd toſack the Town, and redace it to its ancient Ruines, from whence by 
ſeveral Popes it bad been lately reſtor'd. And becauſe from this Roberto,the Model of Govern- 
ment in the Ki Rs Ad proceed , it will not (in my judgment.) be ſuperfluous 
to give a particular Narrative , both of his Countrey and Exploits. Upon the differences 
betwixt Charlemain”s Heirs (as is aid before) a new Northern e call'd Normans, took 
occalion to invade France, and pofſels'd themſelyes of that part of it , which is now call'd 
Normandy. Of this people,. part went into Itely, in the time when it was infeſted by the 
Berengarii , the Saracens, and Hwnns , ſetling in Romania, and. performing very valiantly 
in all Wars, Of Tancred, one of the Princes of thoſe. Normans, were born ſeveral 
Sons, among, which, William call'd Ferabar , and Roberto call'd Guiſcardo,, were two. 
William arriv'd to be Prince, and the Tumults in 1taly., were in ſome meaſure compos'd : 
But the Saracens having Sicily entire, and daily invahons made upon Italy, William entred 
into Confederacy with the Princes of Capns, and Salerno, and with Milorexs a Grecian 


& ( who by the Emperour of Greece was deputed/Governour of Pxglis, and Calabria) to in- 


vade Sicily, and in caſe of Victory, it was agreed among them, that both Prey and Countrey 
ſhould be equally divided. The ce ee was proſperous z : they beat the Saracens, drove 
thern out of the Countrey. and poſſels'd it when they had done. ' But -Mzlorcres caulmg 
more Forces to be cranlported garetely out of Greece , ſciz'd the Iſland for the Emperour, 
and divided only the Spoil. William was not a little diſguſted, bur reſerving his indigna- 
tion for a more Convenient time , he departed out of Szcily with the Princes of Capa and 
Salerno; who having taken their leaves of him'to return to their Homes , in ſtead of mar- 
ching to Span bry 1 . pretended to them , he fac'd about with his Army. towards Pwg/ia, 
ſurpriz'd Melfi, and. behav'd himſelf ſo well againſt the Forces of the Emperour, he made 
himſelf Maſter of moſt part of Pxglia and Calabria, which Provinces at the time of Ne- 
colas Il. were.Govern'd by his Brother Roberto, and becauſe he had afterward great Con- 


_ tention with his Nephews about the inheritance of thoſe States, he made uſe of the Pope's 


mediation, who readily comply'd, being deſirous to oblige Roberto ; that he might de- 
fend him againſt the German our , and the Come and it afterwards 
happen'd ( as we have ſaid before) that at theinſtance of Gregory VII, he forc'd Exrico from 
Rome, and ſuppreſs'd the Sedition of the Inhabitants. Robert was ſucceeded by two of his 
Sons, Roger and William; to their Inheritance they annexed the City of Naples, and all 
the Countrey betwixt it and Rome 3-and' belides that, they ſubdu'd Sicily, of which Roger 
was made Lord. But William going afterwards to Conftantinople , to marry that Empe- 
rour's Daughter , Roger took advantage of his abſence, ſciz'd upon his Countrey, and elated 
by ſo great an , caus'd himſelt firſt to be call'd King of Traly , but afterwards con- 
| the Title of King of Puglia and Sicily ; he was the firſt that gave 
Name and Laws tothat Ki , Which i this day it retains, though many times aq 
not only the Royal Bloud, but the Nafion has been changed, for upon tailure of the Normax 
Race, that Kingdom devolv'd to the Germans; from them, to the French ; from the French, 
to the Spaniards and from the Spaniards, to the Flemens, with whom it remains at this 
preſent. Urbin II. though very odious in Rome, was gotten to be Pope 3 but by.reaſon of 
the difſentions there, not thinking himſelf ſecure in Italy, he remov*d with his whole 
Clergy into France : Having aſſembled many people together at Anvers , he undertook a 
Generous Enterprize , and by a learned Oration againſt the infidels, kindled ſuch a fire in 
their minds, they reſolv'd upon an Expedition into Afia againſt the Saracens, which Ex- 
pedition ( as all other of the fame nature ) was call'd afterwards Croctate , becauſe all that 
went along in it, carry'd a red Croſs upon their Arms, and their Cloths. The Chief Com< 
manders in this Enterprize were Gottefredi Exſtachio , Alduino di Buglione Earl of Bologna, 
and Peter the Hermit , a man of ſingular veneration both for his prudence and piety : Many 
Princes and Nations aſſiſted with their Purſes, agd many private men ſerv*d as Voluntiers at 
their own Charges. So great an influence had Religion in thoſe dayes upon the Spirits of 
Men , _—_— d by the Example of their ſeveral Commanders. At hr(t the — 
was very ſucceſsful , all Afia minor , Syria, and part of Egypt fell under the power of the 
Chriſtians 3 during which War, the Order of the Knights of Jer»ſalem was inſtituted, and 
after the Or- 
der of the Knights Templers was founded , but it laſted not long, by reaſon cf the diſſo- 
lateneſsof their Manners. At ſundry times after theſe things, upon ſundry occaſions, many 
accidents fell out, in which ſeveral Nations, and particular men fignaliz'd themſelves. 
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Piſa, Venice, and Genos, all behaving themſelves with great bravery , and fighting with 
variety of Fortune , till the time of Saladine the Saracen; but his Courage and Virtue im- 
prov'd by inteſtine differences among the Chriſtians, rob'd them of the glory they had 

ain'd at the firſt, and chaced them out of a Countrey; where for Ninety years they had 


en ſo honourably, and fo happily plac'd. After the death of Pope Urban, Paſcal I. was Paſcal 24. 


choſen to ſucceed him, and Enrico IV. made Emperour , who coming to Rome, and pre- 
tending great friendſhip to the Pope , took his advantage , clape both him and his Cler 
in Priſon, and never diſcharg'd them till they had impower'd him to diſpoſe of t 
Churches in Germany as he pleas*d himſelf. About this time Matilda the Countels died, 
*and gave her Patrimony to the Church, After the deaths of Paſcal and Exrie, many Popes 


and many Emperours ſucceeded, till the Papacy fell to Alexander IL and the Empife to Fre- Alexander 3d; 


derick, Barbaroſſa a Swede. The Popes cf thoſe dayes had many Controverlies with the 
people of KRomagand the Emperours, which till the time of Barbaroſſa, rather increas'd than 
otherwiſe. Frederick, was an excellent Soldier, but ſo haughty and high, he could not 
brook to give place to the Pope. Notwithſtanding he'came to Kome to be Crown'd , and 
returu'd peaceably into Germany. But that humour laſted but little, for he teturn'd ſhortly 
into Italy, to reduce ſome Towns in Lombardy , which denyed- him obedience.  . In this 
juncture, Cardinal di S. Clemente ( a Roman born ) dividing trom Pope Alexander , was 
made Pope himſelf by a Fa&tion in the Conclave. Frederick the Emperout being then in- 


camp'd before Crema, Alexander complain'd to him of the Anti-Pope : Frederick reply'd, 4 new Anti- 
That they ſhould both of them appear perſonally betorehim , and that then, hearing taith- Pope. 


fully what each of them could ſay, he ſhould be better able to determine which was in the 
right. Alexander was not at all ſatisfied with the Anſwer , but perceiving the Emperour 
inclining to the Adverſary , he Excommunicated him, and ran awayw King Philip of 
France. For all that Frederick, proſecuted his Wars in Lombardy, took and diſmantled M:/ax. 
Which put the Cities of Verona, Padua, and Venice, upon a Contederacy for their Cominon 
defence. , In the mean time the Anti-Pope died , and Frederick, preſum'd to Create Guido 
of Cremono in his place. The Romans taking advantage of the Pope's abſence , and the 
Emperour's divertion in Lombardy, had re-afſum'd ſomething of their former Authority, 
and began to require Offedience in the neighbouring places which had been anciently their 
Subjects. And becauſe the Twſcans retus'd t-ſubmit , they nuarch'd confuſedly againft 
chem , but they being re-inforced by Frederick,, gave the Koman Army ſuch a blow , that 
fince that time Rome could never recover its old Condition either for Populouſneſs or 
Wealth. Upon theſe Events, Pope Alexander was return'd to Rome , preſuming he might 
be ſafe there, by reaſon of the Animolity the Romans retain'd againſt the Emperour 3 and 
the Employment his Enemies gave him in Lombardy. But Frederick, poſtponing all other 
reſpes , march'd with his Army to beliege Rome; Alexander thought it not convenient 
to attend him, but withdrew into Pxg/ia to William , who upon the death of Roger ( bei 

next Heir) was made King. Frederick being much moleſted , and weaken'd by a Conta- 
gion in his Army , rais'd his Siege , and went back into Germany. The, Lombards which 
were in League againſt him, to reſtrain their Excurſions, and ry the Towns of Pavia 
and Tortona , caus'd a City to be built ( which they intended for the Seat of the War ) and 
calld it Alexandria, in honour to Pope Alexander , and defiance to the Emperour. Gmzido 
the new. Anti-Pope died likewiſe, and John (of Fermo ) was choſen in his room , who by 
the favour of 'the Imperial party , was permitted to keep his Relidence in Monte Fiaſcone. 
Whilſt Alexander was gone into Txſcany, invited by hat people , that by his Authority 
they might be the better defended againſt the Romans. Being there, Embaſſadours came 
to him from Henry King of England, to clear their Maſters innocence in the death of Thomas 
Becket, Arch-Biſhop of Canterhary, with which he was publickly and moſt infamouſly 


aſperſed. To inquire into the truth, the Pope ſent two Cardinals into England, who (not- The 


withſtanding, they found not his Majeſty in any manifeſt guilt ) yet for the ſcandal of the P* 
Fact, and that he had not honour'd 3he faid Arch-Biſhop with the reſpe& he deſerved, 
they preſcribed as a Penance , That he ſhould call all the Barons of his Kingdom together, 
{wear his Innocence before them , ſend 200 Soldiers to Jeruſalem, to be paid by him for a plai 


eaclve-month , and himſelf follow in perſon with as great a Power as he could raiſe, before 79984 


three years were expir'd. That he ſhould diſanul all things paſs'd in his Kingdomn pre- 
judice to the Eccletaſtick liberty, and conſent, that any of his Subje&ts whatever ,-ſhould 
appeal to Rome ; when, and as often, as they thought it convenient: All which Conditions 
were readily accepted , and that great Prince ſubmitted to a Sentence , there is ſcarce a pri- 
vate perſon but would ſcorn at this day. But though his Holineſs was ſo formidable to the 
Princes abroad , he was not fo terrible in Rome the people in that City would not be 
coakſed, nor per{waded to let him live there, Ws - e proteſted he would meddle no 
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farther then Eccleliaſtical matters 3 by which it appears, things at a diſtance are more 
dreadful , then near at hand. In the mean time Frederick, was return'd into Italy , with 
reſolution to make a new War upon the Pope 3 but whilſt he was buſie about his prepara- 
tions , his Barons and Clergy gave him advertiſement , that they would all forſake him, 
unleſs he reconcil'd himſelt to - Church 3 ſo that changing his delign, he was forc'd to go 
and make his ſubmiſſion at Venice 3 and pacification being made, the Pope in the Agree- 
ment deveſted the Emperour of all the Authority he pretended over Rome, and named 
William King of Sicily and Puglia, his Confederate. Frederiek, being an aGtive Prince, and 
unable to lie ſtill z embarqu'd himſelf in the Enterprize into Aſia , to ſpend. his Ambition 
againſt the Tzrk,, which he could not do ſo effeually againſi the Pope But being got as 
far as the River Cidno, allur'd by the clearneſs and excellence of the Waters, he would 
needs waſh himſelf in it, and that waſhing gave him his death. Thoſe Waters being more 
beneficial to the Turks, then all Excommunications to the ogg for whereas 
theſe only cool'd and afſwag'd' his Ambition , they waſh'd it away, and extinguiſh'd it 
te, | 
T'Frederickbeing dead , nothing temain'd now to be ſupprels'd, but the contumacy of the 
Romans. After much argument and diſpute about their Creation of Conſuls , it was con- 
cluded, the Romans, according to ancient cuſtom, ſhould have liberty to chooſe them 3 but 
they ſhould not execute their Office, till they had ſworn fealty to the Church. Upon this 
accord Fobn the Anti-Pope fled to Monte Albano, and dy'd preſently after. In the mean 
time, William King of Naples digd alſo 3 and having left no Sons but Taxacred a Baſtard, 
the Pope deſign'd to have poſſeſs'd himſelf of his Kingdom, but by the oppoſition of the 
Barons, Tanacred was made King Afterwards Celeſtin 11. coming to the Papacy , and 
being deſirous taywreſt that Kingdom from Tanacred,, he contriv'd to make Enrico ( Fre. 
dericks Son) King , promiſing him the Kingdom of Naples, upon Condition he would re- 
ſtore ſuch Lands as belong'd to the Church, and to facilitate the buſineſs, he took Goſtanza 
(an ancient Maid, daughter to King William) out of a Monaltery, and gave her him for his 
Wife 3 by-which means the Kingdom of Naples, paſs'd from the Normans (who had found- 
&d it ) and fell under the dominion of the Germans. Henricus the Emperour having firlt 
ſetled his Afairs in Germany, came into 1taly with his Wite Goſftau&2 , and one of his Sons 
call'q Frederick, about four years of age, and without much dithculty poſſels'd himſelf of 
that Kingdom. Tanacred being dead, and only one Child remaining of his Iſſue, call'd 
Koger. Not long after Exricxs died in Sicily, was ſucceeded in that Kingdom by Frederick; 
and Otto Duke of Saxony, choſen Emperour by the aſſiſtance of Pope Innocent ITT, But 
no ſooner had he got the Crown upon his Head , but contrary to the opinion of all men, 
he became Enemy to the Pope 3 ſeiz'd upon Komania, and gave out Orders for the affault- 
ing that Kingdom; Upon which being Excommunicated by the Pope , and deſerted by his 


-Friends, Frederick King of Naples was choſen Emperour in his place. The faid Frederick 


coming to Rome to be Crown'd , the Pope ſcrupPFd it, being jealous of his power, and en- 
deavour'd to perſwade him out of Italy., as he had done Otto before z which Frederick diſ- 
daining, retir'd into Germany, and making War upon Orto, overcame him at laſt. In the 
mean time Innocent died, who befides other magnificent Works, buile the Hoſpital di Santo 


The Orders of Spirito at Rome. Honorins II. ſucceeded him, in whoſe Papacy were inſtituted the Orders 


S. Dominick, 
and S, Francis, 
inſtituted 


em 


of S. Dominick, and S. Francis, in theyear MCCXVIII Honorions Crown'd Frederick, 
to whom John,deſcended from Baldwin King of Feruſalem(who commanded the remainder 
of the Chriſtians in Aſia, and retain'd that Title ) gave one of his Daughters in marriage, 
and the Title of that Kingdom in Dower with her z and from that time, whoever is King 
of Naples, has that Title annex'd. In 1taly at that time, they liv'd in this manner: The 
Romans had no more the Creation of Conſuls, but in licu of it they inveſted ſometimes one, 
ſometimes more of their Senators with the ſame power. The League continued all the 


"while, into which the Cities of Lombardy had centred againſt Frederick, Barbaroſſa; and 


the Cities were theſe 3 Milan, Breſcia, Mantna, with the greater part of the Cities in Ro- 
magnia,beſides Verona, Vicenza, Padua and Trevigi. The Cities on the Emperours fide were 
Cremona, Bergamo, Parma, Reggio, Modena, and Trenta : The reſt of the Cities of Lombardy, 
Romagna, and the Marquiſate of Trgvizan, took part according to their intereſt ſometimes 
with this , ſometimes with the other party. In the time of Otto III, one Ezelino came 
into Italy, of whoſe Loins there remaining a Son, call'd alſo Ezelino, being powerful and 
rich , he joyn'd himſelf with Frederick, 1I, who (as was ſaid before) was become an Ene- 
my to the Pope. By the inc ement and afſiſtance of this Ezelino , Frederick, came into 
Ttaly; took Verona and Mantua, demoliſh'd Vicenſa, (eiz*'d upon Padowa, defeated the united 
Forces of thoſe parts , and when he had done , advanc'd towards Toſcany, whilſt in the 
mean time Ezelizo made himſelf Maſier of the Marquiſate of Treviſan. Ferrara they 

could 
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could not take, being defended by Azone da Efti, and ſome Regiments of the Popes in Lom- 

bardy. Whereupon when the Siege was drawn off, his Holinef gave that City in Fee to The tjouſe of 

Azone da Ejti , from whom thoſe who are Lords of it at this day are deſcended. Frederick the xi made 

ſtop'd, and tix'd himſelf at PiſAeing deſirous to make himſelf Maſter of Txſcany, and by Lords of 

the diſtin&tions he made betwixt his Friends and his Foes in that Province, rais'd ſuch ani- *74r4- 

molities, as proved afterwards the deſtruftion of all Italy: For both Gwel, . and Gibelins in- Ty, Guels 

creas'd every day 3 the firſt ſiding with the Church, the other with the Empzroyr, and were fide with the 

cald firſt by thoſe Names, inthe City of Piftoia. Frederick, being at length remov'd from Church, the 

Piſa , made great devaſtations, and ſeveral inroads into 'the Territories of the Church in CP wich 

ſo much that the Pope having no other remedy, proclaim'd the Croiſada againſt him, as his — 

Predeceſſors had,done againlt the Saracens. Frederick, ( leſt he ſhould be left in the lurch 

by his own people , as Frederick Barbaroſſa , aud others of his Anceſtors had been before,) * 

entertain'd into his Pay great numbers of the Saracens, and to oblige them to him, and 

ſtrengthen his oppoſition to the Pope , by a party that ſhould not be afraid of his Curſes, 

he gave them Nocera in that Kingdom, to the end that having a Retreat in their own 

hands, they might ſerve him with more confidence and ſecurity. At this time Innocent 

IV. was Pope , who being apprehenſive of Frederick, remov'd to Genoa, and thence into ' -——_"_ -_ 

France , where he call d a Counſel at Lyons, and Frederick delign'd to have been there, had o 

he not been retain'd by the Rebellion of Parma : Having had ill Fortune in the ſuppreſſing 

of that, he march'd away into Tuſcany , and from thence into Sicily, where he died 

not long after, leaving his Son Cwrrado in Szevia, and in Puglia, his natural Son Manfredi, 

whom he had made Duke of Bexevento, Currado went to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 

died at Naples, and left only one little Son behind him in Germany, who was call'd Cur- 

rado, by Bis own Name. By which means, Manfred firſt as Tutor to Currado, got into-the 

Government, and afterwards giving out that his Pupil was dead, e himſelt King, 

and forc'd the Pope and Neapolitans (who oppos'd it) to conſent. ilt Afﬀairs in that 

Kingdom were in that poſture, many Commotions happen'd in Lombardy, betwixt the 

Guelfs and the Gibilins. The Guelfs were headed by a Legate from the Pope, the Gibilins 

by Ezelino, who at that time had in his poſſeſſion all that part of Lombardy on this ſide the 

Poe, And becauſe while he was entertain'd in this War , the'City of Padows rebelPd , he 

caus'd 12000 of them to be ſlain, and not long after, before the War was ended, died him- 

ſelf in the thirtycth year of his age. Upon his death, all thoſe Countreys which had been 

in his hands, became free. Manfred: King of Naples continued his malevolence to the 

+ Church, as his Anceſtors had done before him, holding Pope UVrbax IV. in perpetual an- 

xicty, ſo that at length he was conſirain*d to convoke the Crociata againſt him, and to retire 

into Perwgis, till he could get his Forces together: But tinding them come in ſlowly and 

thin, conceiving that to the overcoming of Manfred, greater ſupplies would be neceſſary, 

he addreſs'd himſelf to the King of France , making his Brother Charles Duke of Angzo, 

King of Sicily and Naples, and exciting him to come into Italy, and take poſſeſſion of thoſe 

Kingdoms. Before Charles could get to Rome, the Pope died, and Clement V. ſucceeded clement 5th 

in his Place. In the ſaid Clements time, Charles with 30 Galleys arriv'd at Oftia, having Pope. 

Order'd the reſt of his Forces to meet him by Land. During his Reſidence at Rome, as a 

Complement to him , the Romans made him a Senator , and the Pope inveſted him in that 

Kingdom , with Condition that he ſhould pay 50 thouſand Florigs yearly to the Church ; 

and publiſh'd a Decree, that for the future, neither Charles, nor ary that ſhould ſucceed him 

in that Kingdom, ſhould be capable of being Emperours. After which Charles advancing 

againſt Manfred, tought with him, beat him, and kill'd him near Benevento, thereby making 

himſelf King of Sicily, and that Kingdom. Corradino (to whom that State devolv'd by his 

Fathers Teſtament) gathering what Forces together he could in Germany , march'd into 

Traly againſt Charles, and ingaging him at Tagliacozza, was preſently defeated, and (being 

afterwards diſcover'd in his flight) taken and flain. Italy continued quiet, till the Pa ; 

of Adrian V. who not enduring,that Charles ſhould continue in Rome, and govern all (@ Adrian gth 

he did) by virtue of his Senatorſhip , he remov'd to Viterbo , and ſolicited Ridolfier the __ 

Emperour to come into Italy againſt him. In this manner , the Popes ſometimes for de- 

fence of Religion, ſometimes out of their own private ambition, calld in new Men, and by 

conſequence new Wars into Italy, And no ſooner had they advanc'd any of them, but 

they repented of what they had done, and ſought immediately to remove him, nor would 

they ſuffer any Province, ( which by reaſon of their weakneſs they were unable themſelves 

to ſubdue) to be injoy'd quietly by any body elſe. The Princes were all afraid of them , for 

whether by fighting, or flying, they commonly overcame,unleſs circumyented by ſome Stra- 

tagem, as Boniface VIII. and ſorye others were by the Emperours, under pretence of Friend- 

ſhip and Amity. - Ridolfies being retain'd by his War with the King of Bobemia , was not 
at 
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at leiſure to vilit Italy before Adrian was dead. He which ſucceeded him was Nico- 
las the II. of the Houſe of Urſin, a daring, ambitious man 3 who reſolving to take 
down the Authority of Charles, contriv'd that Ridolfzs the Emperour , ſhould com- 
plain of Charles his Governour in Tuſcany, of his cl with the Guelfs, who after 
the death of Manfred, had beeu receiv*d and protected In that Province. To comply 
with the Emperour, Charles call'd away his Governour , and the Pope ſent his Cardinal 
Nephew to, take poſſeſſion of it for the Emperour 3\ to _—_ that Kindneſs, the 
Emperour reftor'd Romania to the Church , which had been ulurp'd by his Predeceſlors, 
and the Pope made Bertaldo Orfino Duke of Komagniai Growing more powerful by degrees, 
and believing himſelf firong enough to look Charles in the face, he began to expoſiulate, 
turn*d him out of his Senatorſhip, and publiſh'd a Decree, that no perſonfor the future of 
Royal Extraion ſhould ever be Senator in Rome: Not contented with this, he carry'd his 
Detigns farther , and was in the mind to have droven Charles out of Sicily ; to which end, 
he held ſecret intelligence with the King of Arragon, who effected it afterwards in the time 
of his Succeſſor. He delign'd likewiſe to have made two Kings out of his Family, one of 
Lombardy, the other of Tuſcany , by whoſe power and aſſiſtance, the Church might be de- 
fended from the incurlions of the Germans abroad, and the oppreſſion of the French at home. 
But he dicd b« fore any thing could be done, was the firſt Pope that gave ſo manifeſt demon- 
{tration of Ambition;or that, under pretence of advancing the,Church,delign'd only to exalc 
and magnitic his own Family, and though from this time backward no mention is to be 
found ot Nephew, or any other of his Holineſs Kindred , yet forward all Hiſtory is full of 
them, and as formerly the Popes have endeavour'd to leave them Princes, they would 


| leave them Popes now adayes it they could, and make the Papacy hereditary. , | 


living long, the h { of wind ſhakes them, for wang of their Authority and Courage to 
ſuſtain them. T pe being dead, Martin X. ſucceeded, who being born a French-man, 
was a friend to the French, and Charles (in the Rebellion of Romania) ſent an Army to his 
Aſſiſtance , who having belieg'd Furli, Gxido Bonatti, an Aſtrologer being in the Town, 
appointed the Garriſon a certain time to ſally upon them3 and following his direQion, 
r 5.0 did it with ſuch ſucceſs, the whole French Army was &ither taken or kill'd. About 
this time, the practiſes betwixt Pope Nicholas and Peter King of Arragon, were put in exe- 
cution 3 the Sicilians by that means kill'd all the Frexch they found in that Iſland 3 and 
Peter made himſelf Lord of it, upon pretence it belonged to Conftanſa, Manfreds Daughter, 
whom he had married ; but Charles in his preparation for its recovery, died; left Charles II. 
his Son, at that time a Priſoner in my , who for his enlargement, promis'd to ſurrender 
himſelf again , if in three years time he prevail'd not with the-Pope to inveſt the Houſe of 
Arragon with the Kingdom of Sicily. Ridolfus the Emperour, in ſtead of coming into Italy 
h- mſelf, te recover the reputation of the Empire , ſent an Embaſſadour thither with full 
power to enfranchize ſuch Cities as would buy out their Freedom : Upon which, many 
Cities redeem'd themſelves, and chang'd their Laws, with their Liberty. Adzlfus Duke 
of Saxony, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in the Po , Pierodel Myrone, by the Name 
of Pope Celeſtine , but having been a Hermit, and ingly devout, in fix months time 
he renounced, and Boniface VIII. was choſtn-in his room. The Heavens ( forcſceing the 
time would come Italy ſhould be deliver'd both from the Germans and French, and remain 


But the ; ie og es they erected, have been hitherto ſhort liv'd 3 for the Popes ſeldo 


 intirely in the hands of its Natives: That the Pope though freed from furreign impedi- 


diment) might not be able to ufurp, and eſtabliſh himſelf in the power which he exerciſed 
then ) rais'd up two great Families in Rome, the Colonni, and the Urſin , that by their Au- 
thority and Allyance they might be able to circumſcribe his Holineſs, and keep him within 
his bounds. Pope Boniface was ſenſible of them , and apply*'d himſelt very zealouſly to 
have extirpated the Colouni , excommunicating them hrit, and then proclaiming the 
Crociata againſt them 3 which, though it might be ſome, prejudice to them , was more to 
the Church 3 For thoſe Swords which had been drawn inwvindication of the Goſpel , and 
done honourable things z when for private ambition they were unſheath'd againſt Chri- 
ſtians, they loſt their firſt ſharpneſs, and would not cutat all ; and fo it came to paſs, their 
immoderate deſire of fatiating their Appetite , by degrees leſſened the Popes power , and 
difarm'd them. | Ky | 

Two of that Houſe which were Cardinals, he degraded , Sciarra ( the chief of them ) 
eſcaping in diſguiſe, being diſcover'd, was taken by the Spaziſh Privateers, and clap'd to an 
Oar but being known at Marſellis, he was reſcu'd , and ſent away to the King of France, 
who by Boniface was Excommunicated thereupon , and depriv'd of his Kingdom. Philip 
King of France , conſidering very well that in all open Wars with the Popes, he had either 
run {ome cminent danger, or come home by the loſs; began to look about tor ſome m—— 
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and at length, pretending — to comply, and counterfeiting a Treaty , he' ſent 
. Sciarra privately into Itely,who being arriv'd at Anagnia(where at that time the Pope had his 
Reſidence)gathering hisFriends together in the night,he ſeiz*d upon hisHolineſs, who(though 
inlarg'd atterwards by the people of the Town) died ſhortly in a Delirium with meer ſenſe 
and 'indignation. This Boniface was the 'tirſt ' Pope which ordain'd Jubilees in the year 
M. C C C. and decreed they ſhould be celebrated _ hundred years. Theſe times pro- The firſt Ju- 
duc'd many troubles betwixt the Guelfs and the Guibilir's, and Traly being forſaken by the bilies ordain'd 
-Emperours, many Towns recover'd their liberties , and many were uſurp'd: Pope Bene- by Boniface 
ditreſtor'd their Capsto the Cardinals of the Houſe of Colonni, abſolv'd King Philip , and ©'*? *** 
gave him his Bleſſing. Benedidt was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a French-may re- PO 
mov'd his Court into France, Auno MCC C V1; Duting theſe TranfaQtions Charles II. pn 72.00; 
King of Naples died , and lett the Succeſſion tor Robert his Son The Empire was in the is ſucceeded 
mean time fallen to Arrigoof Luxemburg , who came to Rome to be Crown'd , though the by Clement 5th 
Pope was not there 3 upon whoſearrival many commotions followed in Lombardy, ang all 22 <mov d 
baniſhed perſons, whether Guelfs or Gibilins, being reſtor'd to their former Habitations,con- jno erence, 
ſpiring to ſupplant one another, they hilPd the whole Provirice with the Calamities of War, 1306: * 
notwithſtanding the Emperour imploy'd his utmoſt power to prevent it. Arrigo removing 
out of Lombardy by the way of Genoxs , return'd to Piſa, with defign to have driven King 
Robert ont of Twſcany, but not ſucceeding in that 3 he march'd to Rome, but continued there 
a few dayes only, for the Urſini by the help of King Robert forc'd him to remove, and he © 
march'd back again to-Piſe ,” where, for his more ſecure warring upon Tuſcany , and ſu 
planting that King , he caus'd it to beafſaulted on the other ſide by Frederick King of Sicily. 
But in the height of his Deſigns, when he thought himſelf ſure both of Tuſcany and its 
King, he died, and the Succeſhon went to Lodowick, of Bavaria. About this time John XXII, Jobs 24. 
was created Pope, itt whoſe Papacy , the Emperour: ceaſed not to perſecate the Grelfs and ®9Pe- 
the Church , but King Robert and the Florentines interpoling in their defence, great Wars 
enſued in Lombardy, under the Condud of the Viſconti againit the Gzelfs , and: againſt the 
Florentines im Tuſcany, by Caſtruccio di Lucea. And becauſe the Family of the V, aſcent were The Viſcont? 
the Original of the Dukedom of Milan, one of the five Principalities that govern'd all Iraly 2 grear Famis 
afterwards, I think it not amiſs to deduce it a little higher. After the League among the 4 - _ 
Cities in Limbardy (which I have mentioned before) tor their mutual defence agaitiſt Fre of thar City 
derick, Barbaroſſa, Milan being reſcued from the ruine that irtipended 3 to revenge it ſelf of the by the exrir- 
injurics it had receiv'd, enter'd into that Confederacy, which put a ſtop to the Emperonrs pation of the 
career, and preſerv'd the Churches intereſt in-Lombardy fora while. In' the procefs of 
Wars, the Family of the Torre grew very powerful, increaſing daily more and more, | 
the Emperour's Anthority was ſmall thoſe un Bur Frederick, II. arriving in Bly, and 
che Ghibilin Faction (by the affiſtance of Ezelino) prevailing, it began.to dilate and fpread ic 
{elf in all the Cities,and particularly in Milan; the Family of the Viſconti{iding with that par- 
ty, drove the' Family of the Torre out of that" Town : But long they were not baniſh'd, for 
by an accord made betwixt the Emperour and Pope, they were reftor'd. Afterwards when 
the Pope rem&v'd with his Court into France, and»Arrigo of L rg came to Rome to 
be Crown'd , he was receiv'd into Milan by Maffeo Viſconti, the Head of that Houſe, and 
Guido della Torre, the Chict of the other. Yet how kindly foever they _—y it outwardly, 
Maffes had a ſecret delign, by the Emperour's being there, to drive out the Torr?s, believing 
the Enterpriſe the more practicable , becauſe Guido was of the Enemies FaQtion. He took 
the advantage of the peoples complaints againſt the behaviour of the Germans, incouraging * 
chem lily to take Arms, and reſcue themſelves from their barbarous ſervitude. Having 
diſpos'd things as he deſir'd , hecaus'd a tumult to be rais'd by one of his Contidents, apon 
which the whole Town was to be in Arms, and pretendedly againſt the Germans, The 
Tumule was no ſooner begun, but Maffeo, his Sons, Servants, and Partizans were imme- 
diately in Arms, and ran to Arrigo, affuring him that Tumult was rais'd by the Torri, who 
not content with their private Condition, took that occaſion to ruine him as an Enemy 
to the Gwelfr , and tnake thernſelves Princes of that City. But he delir'd him to be ſecure, 
for they and their party would not fail to detend him, when ever he requir'd it. Arrigo 
believ'd all to be true, that Maffeo had told him, joyn'd his Forces with the Viſcogei, tell upon 
the Torri ( who were diſperc'd up and down the City to ſuppreſs the Tumult ) kill 4 thoſe 
of them which they met, baniſh'd the reft, and ſeiz'd their Eſtates: So that Maffeo Viſconti 
made himſelf Prince. After him, there ſucceeded Galeazo, and Aza, and after them Lachino 
and John, who was afterwards Arch-Biſhop of that City : Lxchino died befaxe him, and left 
two Sons, Barnabo and Galeazo; Galeazo dying not long after, left one Son, call'd Giovex 
Galezao , conti di vertu, who after the death of the Arch-Biſhop, kild his Unkle Berxabo, 74,. 5:9 puke 
made himſelf Prince, and was the firſt that took upon: him the Title of Duke of Milon. = of Milan, 


—— 
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left two Sons only; Philip, and Giovan Maria Angelo , whgg being ſlain by the, people of 


The Dukedom Milan. the Government remain'd wholly to Philip ; He dying without ifſue Male , the- 
of Milanfalls Dukedom was tzanfſlated from the Houſe of the Viſcoptz, to the Sforza's 3 but vtthe manner 
to the Flord's. 11d occalions of that, heteafter. To return therefgre,where I left. 


- Lewisthe Em togive reputation to his party;and to be formally Crown'd,came into 


Traly, and being at Mi}an, to drain the City of its Money , he pretended to ſet them at Li- 
berty., and clap'd«he Viſconti in Priſon. Afterwatds, by the Mediation of Caftruccio da 
Lucca, he xeleas'd them, march'd to Rome, and (that he might more calily diſturb the tran- 
quillity of Traly,)he made Piero della.Carvaro, Anti-Pope:by whoſe-r&putation,and the intereft 
of the Viſcont: , he preſum'd he ſhould be able to-keep under both the Tuſeans and: Lom- 
bards. But Caftruceio died in the nick, and his death was the Emperour's ruine, for Piſz 
and Lucca rcbell'd out of hand : The Piſans took the Anti-Pope,.and ſent him Priſoner to 
the Pope into France , ſo that the Emperour Sopong of his Afﬀairs in aly, he left them 
all- as. they were, and xetir'd into. Germany, ' He, was ſcarce gone, before Fobx King of 
Bohemia , .came into Italy with an Army ( being invited by the Ghibilins in Breſcia ) and 
poſſeſt himſelf both of that City and Bergamo : : [The Pope ( however he difſembled it ) 
was not averſe to his coming , and therefore his Legat at Bologa favour'd him privately, 
looking upon him as a good Antidote againſt the Emperour's return. Theſe under-hand 
practiſes chang*d the Condition of Italy; for the Florentines and King Robert , perceivi 
the Legat a favourer of the Ghibilin Fiction , turn'd Enemies'to all people that profeſs 
themſelves their. Friends. In ſo much as without. reſpe& to -either Gbibilins or Guelff, 
many Princes aſſociated with themzamong the reſt were the Families of the Viſconti 8 Scala, 
Philippo di Gonſaga, of the Houſe of Mantua, the Families of Carare and Efte, whereupon 
the Pope excommunicated them all. The King apprehenſive of their League , return'd 
home to reinforce himſelf , and coming back with more Force into ta{y; found his Enter- 
prize very difcult notwithſtanding 3 A that —— of the bulineſs ( though mych 
to the diffatisfaction of the Legat, he return'd into 's, leaving Garriſons only in Mo- 
dena and Reggio, recommending Parma to the Care of Marſilio, and Piero de Roſſi, who were 
eminent men in that City. As ſoon as he was departed , Bologna enter'd into the Confe. 
deracy, and the Colleagues divided the four Towns that were remaining to the Church 
among themſelves , Parma, to the Sealiz Reggio to the Gonzagiz Modena to the Efti; and 
Luccs, to the Florentines ; But many differences follow'd upon that diviſion, which for the 


. greateſt part were compos'd afterwards by the Venetians. And now I ſpeak of the Vene- 


tiggr,. it may appear indecorous to ſorne people, that among all the occurrences and revolu- 
.in Italy, 1 have deferr'd ſpeaking of them, notwithſtanding their Government and 
Power. places them aboye any other Repuhblick or Principality in that Countrey. | 
That that Exception may be remov'd, and the occation appear , it will be neceſſary to 
look back for ſome time, to make their Original conſpicuous, and the reaſons for which they 
reſerv*d: themſelves fo long from interpoting in the Afﬀairs of Iraly. Attila King of the 
Hmnyi, having befieg'd Aguilegia, the Inhabitants after a generous defence, being reduc*d 
to diſtreſs, and deſpairing of Relief, gonveighing their Goods), as well as they could, to 
certain Rocks in that point of the Adriatick Sea which were not inhabited , eſcap'd 
after them themſelves. The Padoxans ſceing the fire ſo near them , concluding w 
Aquilegia was taken , his next viſit would be to them, ſent away their Goods, Wives, 
Children, and unſervigcable people to a place in the ſame Sea, call'd Rivo Alto, leaving the 
young men, and ſuch as were able to bear Arms, for the defence'of the Town. The Inha- 
Lone of Montſelice, and the Hills about it, fearing the ſame deſtiny , remoy*d to the ſame 
Iſlands, - Aquilegia being taken, and Padoua, Montſelice, Vicenza, and Verona, overcome 
and ſack'd by Attila's Army 3 thoſe which remain'd of the Padowans, and the moſt conſi- 


derable of the rclt , ſetled their Habitations in certain Fenns and Marſhes about the afore- 


faid Rio Alto : and all the people about that Province, which was anciently call'd Venetie, 
being driven out of;their Countrey by the ſame Calamities, joyn'd themſelves with them; 
changing (by neceſſity). their pleaſant and plentiful Habitations, for rude and barren places, 
void -of all Con;modity and Convenience. But their Number being great, and their 
Quarter but ſmall, in a ſhort time they made it not only habitable, but delightful ; framing 
fuch Laws and- Orders to themſelves, as ſecur'd them againſt miiſeries of their Neighbours, 
and ina ſhort time made them conſiderable, both for reputation and force. So that beſides 
their firſt inhabitants , many people reſorting to them trom the Cities of Lombardy , upon 
occalion of the Cruelty of Clefi King of the Lombards, they multiply'd fo faſt , that when 
Pepin King of France at the ſolicitation of the Pope , undertook to drive the Lombards out 
of Jtaly, in the Treaties betwixt him and the Emperour of Greece, it was agreed that the 
Duke of Benevento and the Venetians, ſhould be fubje& neither to the one nor the _ 
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but injoy their Liberty to theinſelves. Moreover, Neceſſity having determin'd their Habita- 
tions among the Waters ,” having no Land to ſupply them, it orc'd them to look about 
which way they might live, and applying to Navigation , they began to trade about the 
World , and not only furniſh'd themſelves with neceſſary Provitons , but by degrees 
brought thither ſuch variety of Merchandize, that other people which had need of them 
came to them to be ſupply*d. At tirſt, having no thoughts of Dominion, they were wholly 
intent upon what might tacilitate their Trade, and in order thereunto, they acquir'd {e- 


veral Ports, both in Greece and Syriazand in their paſſage into Aſia the French making uſe of caxdia given 
their Ships, they gave them ( by way of Recompence ) the Iſland of Candia; While they to the Vene- 
lived at this rate , their Name was grown formidable at Sea, and ſo venerable at Land, that #/4ns by the 


in moſt Controverſies betwixt their Neighbours they were the only Arbitrators: as it hap- 
pen'd in the difference betwixt the Confederates upon the divition of the Towns , where 
the Cauſe being referr'd to them, they awarded —_— and Breſcia to the Viſconti, But 
having afterwards in proceſs of time conquer*d Padoxa, Vicenza, Trivegi, and after them 
Verona, Bergamo and Breſcia, beſides ſeveral Towns in Romagna ahd elſe where, their power 
began to be ſo conſiderable, chat not only the Princes of Ttaly, but the greateſt and moſt re- 
mote Kings were afraid to provoke them. Whereupon, entring into a Conſpiracy againlt 
them, the Venetians loſt all in one day , that in ſo many Years, and with fo vaſt Expence 
they had been gaining z and though in our times they may have recover'd it in part, yet not 
having regain'd their Reputation and Power, they live at the mercy of other people(as indeed 


rene. 


all- the Princes of Italy do). Benedid XII. being Pope, _—_ upon 1taly as loſt, and fear- Benedi& 12th; 


ing that Lodoxic the Emperour ſhould make himſelt Maſter © 
ſtrict Amity with all thoſe, who held any Lands that belong'd formerly to the Empire, pre- 
ſuming their fear to be diſpoſſes'd, would make them faithful in the detence of Tzaly,- and 
zealous to keep him out : accordingly he publith'd a Decree to confirm all the uſurp'd Titles 
in Lombardy, and to continue their Poſſeifion. But that Pope died before his Promiſe could 


it, he reſolv'd to enter into PoP<- 


be made good, and Clement VI. ſucceeded him. - The Emperour obſerving with what clement 6: * 
liberality the Pope had diſpos'd of the Lands belonging to the Empire, that he might not be Pope- | 


behind him in ſo generous a point, he gave all Lands that had been uſurp'd from the Church, 
to ſuch perſons as had uſurp'd them, to hold them of the Empire, as the other of the Pope. 
By which Donation Galeotto Malet?ſti and his Brothers , became Lords of Rimini , Peſaro, 
and Fano. .- Antonio da Montefeltro of Is Marca and Urbin. Gentil da Varano of Camerino. 
Giovanni Manfredi of Faenzga, Guido di Polenta of Ravenna. Sinebaldo Ordelaffi cf Furli and 
Ceſena, Lodovico Aledofi of Imola, beſides many others in other places: fo that of all the 
Lands which belong'd to the Church , there was ſcarce any left without an interloper 3 by 
which means , till the time of Alexander VI. the Church was very weak, but he recover'd 
its Authority in our daics, with the deſtruction of moſt of their Poſterity. At the time of 
this Conceſſion, the Emperour was at Trento, where he gave out, his Delign was for Italy, 
which was the the occaſion of great Wars in Lombardy, in which the Viſcont; made them- 
ſelves Lords of Parma. About this time, Robert King of Naples died, and left two Grand 
Children by his.Son Charles, ( who died not long before ) leaving his eldeſt Daughter Gio= 
vanna Heir to the Crown, with injunQtion tO marry Andrea Son to the King © Fa ? 
who was his Nephew. But they liv*d not long together , before Andrea was poiſon? = 
her, and ſhe marricd again to Lodoxick Prince of Tarente, her near Kinſ-man. But Lewis 
King of Hungary, Brother to Andrea, to revenge his death , came into Italy with an Army, 
and drave Giovanna and her Husband out ot the Kingdom. About theſe times there 
happen'd a very memorable paſſage in Rome, One Nicholas di Lorenzo Chancellor in the 
Capitol, having forc'd the Senate out of Rome, under the Title of Tribune made himſelf 
head of that Commonwealth , reducing it into its ancient form , with ſo much Juſtice and 
Virtue, that not only the neighbouring Provinces, but all Italy ſent Embaſſadours to him: 
The ancient Provinces ſeeing that City fo ſtrangely reviv'd , began to lift up their Heads, 
and pay it. a reſpe&, ſome out of fear, and ſome out of hopes. But Nicholas, notwitſtand- 
ing the greatneſs ofhis Reputation, not able to comport with ſo great an Authority, deſert- 
ed it himſelf 3 for being overburthen'd with the weight of it,he left it in the very beginni 

and without any conſtraint, ſtole privately away to the King of Bobemia, who, by the Popes 
Order in affront to Lewis of Bavaria, was nade Emperour, and to gratific his Patron , he 
ſecur'd Nicholas, and clapt him in Priſon. Not long after, as it had been in.imitation of 
Nicholas, one Franceſco Baroncegli poſſeſt himſelf of the Tribuneſhip, and turn'd the Sena- 
tors out of Rome : ſo that the Pope , as the readieſt way to ſuppreſs him , was glad to diſ- 
charge Nicholas of his impriſonment , and ſent him to Rome, to reſume his old Office 3 


whereupon , Nichclas undertook the Government once more , and caus'd Franceſco to be \ 


executed, But the Colonnefi becoming his Enemies by degrees, he himſelf was put to _ 
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by them , and the Senate reſtor*'d to the Exgrciſe of its former Authority. In the mean 
time the King of Hungary, having depos'd Queen Giovanna, return'd to his own Kingdom: 
But the Pope defir*d to have the Queen his Neighbour, rather than that King , and order'd 
things fo, "that the Kingdom was reſtor'd, upon Condition her Husband Lewis, renouncing 
the Title of King, d content himſelf with that of Taranto. The Year MC C CL. be- 

The Jubily re- ing come, .his Holineſs thought fit that the Jubily appointed by Pope Boniface VIII. to be 

duc'd to 50. Keptevery hundred years, ſhould be reduc'd to tifty , and, having paſs'd a Decree to that 

—_— purpoſe, in gratitude for ſo great a Benefit, the Romans were contented he ſhould ſend 
four Cardinals to Rome , to retorm their City , and create what Senators he pleas'd. Aﬀeer 
which the Pope declar'd Lodoxic of Taranto King of Naples again, and Giovanna, highly 

Avienmn given OÞlig'd by that favour, gave the Church Avignon , which was part of her Patrimony. By 

fo the Pope Chis time Luchino Viſconti being dead , Jobn Arch-Biſhop of Milan remain'd ſole Lord, 

by the Queen and, making ſeveral Wars upon Txſeany and his Neighbours, became very conſiderable. 
of Naples. . Aﬀter his death, the Government fell to his two Nephews, Bernarbo and Galeazo, but Ga- 
'leazo dying a while after , he left his Son Fobx Galeazo to ſhare with his Unkle in the State. 

Innocent 6h In theſe dayes , Charles King of Bohemia was created Emperour , and Innocent VI, Pope, 

Pope, © who having ſent Cardinal Geles ( a Spaniard) into Italy, by his Virtue, and the excellence 
of his ConduR, he recover'd the Reputation of the Church, not only in Rome and Romagns, 
but all Iraly over. He recover*d Bologna, that had been uſurp'd by the Arch-Biſhop of 
Milan. He conſtrain'd the Romans to admit a forreign Senator every year of the Popes no- 
mination. He made an honourable Agreement with the Viſconti. He fought and took 
Priſoner Fohn Aguto an Engliſh-man , who with four thouſand Engliſh was entertain'd in 

tirben th Taſcany, upon the Ghibilin accompt. After theſe Succeſſes, Urban V. being Pope , he re- 

Pope. folr'd to vitit both 1raly and Rome, where Charles the Emperour came to meet him, and 

Gregory 11h ÞaVing continued together ſeveral Months , Charles return'd into his Kingdom , and the 

' Pope, Pope to Avignon. Urban died, and Gregory XII. ſucceeded, and becauſe Cardinal Egidio was 

dead, Italy relaps*d into its former diftraftions , occaſion*d by the Caballing of the people 

bonacye op whe a the Viſconti, Whereupon'the Pope at firſt ſent a Legat into Italy with fix thouſand 

after 76 many itans, after whom he follow'd in Perſon, and re-eſtabliſh'd his Reſidence at Rome, in the 
abſence. in year MCCCLXXVI. after it had been kept in France, L X XI. years. .- 

France. After the death of this Pope, Urban VI.nwas created. Not long after at Fond, ten Car- 

PR ne dinals quarrelling with his FleQion , and pretending it was not fair , created Clement. VII. 

' oth Amci> The Genoweſes in the mean time ( who for ſeveral years had lived quietly under the Govern» 
| ment of the Viſconti ) rebell'd : Betwixt them and the Venetian, there happen'd great Wars 
about the Iſland of Teyedos; in which War by degreces all Italy became concern'd, and , 

Guns firft us'd there it was that great Guns were firſt us'd, they being a German Invention. Hows 4 for a 

berwixt the while rhe Genoweſes were predominant, and held Yerice blockt up for ſeveral Months toge- 

own ard ther; yet in the Concluſion, the Venetzas had the better , and made an advantagious Peace, 
" bythe affiſiance of the Pope. In the year 1381 (as we have ſaid before) there was a Schiſm 
in the Church, and Giovanna wy favour'd the Anti-Pope. Whereupon, Pope Urbax 
praQi®'d againſt her, and ſent Carly Durazzo ( who was of the Royal Houſe of Naples ) 
with an Arniy into her Kingdom , who poſſeſt himſelf of her Countrey , and drove her 
away int France. The King of France undertaking her quarrel, ſent Lodowic d' Angio to 
repofſeſs the Queen, and force Urban out of Rome, and ſet up the Anti-Pope. But Lodowic 
dying in the middle bf rhe Enterprize, his Army broke up, and return'd into France. Urhax 
thereupon, | oy over to Naples , and claps nine Cardinals in Priſon, for having fided with 
France and the Anti-Pope. Aﬀeer that, he took it ill of the King, that he refusd to make 
one of bis Nephews Prince of Cape, but concealing his diſguſt, he deſir'd Nocera of him for 
his Habitation,which as ſoon as he was pofſeſs'd of, he fortihed,and began to caſt about which 
hr to deprive him of his Kingdom. The King taking the Alarm, advanc'd againſt Nocera 
and beficg*d it , but the Pope eſcap'd to Genona , where he put the Cardinals which were 
his Priſoners to death. From thence he went to Rome, and created 28 new Cardinals. In 
the mean'time Charles King of Naples went into Hungary, was proclaim'd King there, and 
not Jong after kilPd. He left the Kingdom of Naples to his Wife , arſ& two Children he 

had by ker, one call*d Ladiſlao, and the other Giovanxa. | 
# Galeaz;zo Viſconti in the mean time had kill'd his Unkle Bernabo, and poſſeſt him- 
{clt of Milan, and not content to have made himſelf Duke of Milan ; he attempted upon 
Tuſcany, but when he was ina fair way to have conquer'd it, and to have made himſelf 
. urban and King of all Italy, he died. Urban VI. dicd alſo, and was ſucceeded: by Boniface IX. Cle- 

Con - ment VIII the Anti-Pope died ikewiſe at Avignon , and Benedif XIII. was created in his 

Boniface gth & TOM Haly all this while was full of Soldiers of Fortune , Engliſh, Dutch, and Britaus 

Benedift 13th, ſome of them Commanded by Princes , which upon ſeveral occaſions had been inviced 
4 , 
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thither, and ſome of them which had ſent by the Popes; wherl their Reſidence was at 


Avignon 3 With this medly of Nations the Princes of Italy maintain'd their Wars many times, 
ill length Lodowico da Conio Romagnwolo having train'd bp a Party of Italians , call'd the 
Soldiers of Saint George, by his Valour and Diſcipline lefſen'd' the Reputation of the 
Forreigners, and made them afterwards mbre uſeful and. contiderable ihe 1:alian Wars, 
The Pope upon certain differences which aroſe betwixt him and the Romans, remov'd to 
Scefi, where he remain'd till the Jubily in the year 1400: at which time, to invite him back 
again tor the benefit of their Citty, the Romans condeſcended that he ſhould have the annual 
noinination of a forreign Senatox, and be permitted to fortifie the Caſtle of St. Angelo 3 
upon which Conditions being return'd, to iurich the Charch, he ordain'd , That in every 
Vacancy, each Benehce d pay an Annat into the Chamber Eccleliaſtical. After the 
death of John Galeazzo Duke of Milan, though he left two. Sons Giovan-Mari- Angelo, 
and Philip , the State was divided into many Factions: In the troubles which followed, 
Giovan-Mari- Angelo. was ſlain , and Philip tor ſome time kept Priſoner in the Caſile of 
Pavia; but by the Valour and Allegeance of the Governout, he efcap'd. Among the reſt 
who had ſeiz'd the Cities which belong'd formerly to Fobun Galeazzo, William della Scala 
was one, who having cen baniſh'd, and retiring to Franceſco de Carrara Lord of Padia, 
by his means he recover'd the State of Verona, but he injoy'd it a ſhort time 3 for Franceſco 
caus'd him to be poiſon'd, and afſum'd the Government himſelf. The Vicentini hereupon 
(having till then liv'd quietly under the protetion of the Viſconti) growing jealous of the 
* greatnels of the Lord of Padua, ſubmitted themſelves to the Vexetians, who at their infti- 
gation made War upon him, and beat him firſt out of Verona, and at length out of Padua. 
By this time Pope Bon#face diced, and Innocent VII. was elected in his place. The people of 
Kome made a ſolemn Addreſs to him for the Reftitution of their Liberty and Forts, and be- 


'd, gpey call'd in Ladiſlaxs King of Naples to their Aſſiſtance 3 but their differences | 


ing den 
=. be x bud x compos'd, the Pope return'd to Rome, from whence for fear of the people 
he fled toViterbo, where he had made his Nephew Lodowic, Conte della Marca ; after which 
he died, and Gregory XII. fucceeded, upon Condition he ſhould refign when ever the Anti- 
Pope ſhould be perſwaded to do the | ok At the interceſſion of the Cardinals, to try 
whether it was poſſible to accomodate their differences, and reunite the Church , Benedi 
the Anti-Pope came to Porto Veneri, and Gregory to Lucca, where many Expedients were 
propos'd , but nothing concluded 3 whereupon the Cardinals forfook them , of one 
{ide and the other , Benedid retired into Spain, and Gregory to Rimini. The Cardinals by 
the favour of Baldaſſare Coſſs, Cardinal and Legat of Bologna call'd a Cound at Piſa, in 
which they created Alexander V. who immediately excommunicated King Ladiſlaus, in- 
veſted Luigi d Angio with his Kingdom, and by the affiſtance of the Florentines, Genoneſes, 
Venetians and Baldaſſare Coſſa the Legat; they aſſaulted Lodiflaxs, and drove him out of 
Rome. But in the heat uf the War, Alexander died , and Baldaſſare Coſſa was created Pope, 
with the name of John XXIIL. Fohx was created at Bologaa, but remov'd to Rome , where 
he found Laigi @ Angio with the Forces of Provencss having joyn'd himſelf with him, they 
march'd out againſt King Ladiſlaxs,fought with him, and routed his Army 3 but fog want of 
Condud, not purſuing their Victory, King Ladiſlaxs rally'd, recover'd , and 
orc'd the Pope away to Bologna , and Luigi ty/Provence. The Pope caſting about with 
himſelf which way he might reſtrain and lefſenthe power of King Ladiſlaus , caus'd Sigiſ- 
mund King of Hungary to be choſen Em invited him into Italy , to which purpoſe 
they had a Conference at Mantua, where it concluded , a general Counſel ſhould be 
call'd for uniting the Churchz upon the accompliſhment of which , it was preſum'd they 
ſhould be better able to defend themſelves againſt the incroachments of their Enemies. 

At this time, there were three Popes in being at once; Gregory, Benedi#, and Jobn, 
which kept the Church very low, both in force and reputation. The place appointed for 
their Convention was Conſtance , a City in Germany, contrary to the intention of Pope 
Jobn ; and though by the death of King Ladiſlaxs , the great Reaſon was taken away that 
mov'd the Pope to that propoſition , never the leſs, things being gone ſo far, and he under 
an obligation, he could not handſomly come off ,* but was forc'd to go to it- Being ar- 
riv'd at Conſtance , it was not many months before he tound his Error, and endeavoured to 
have eſcaped 3 but being diſcover'd and taken, he was put in Priſon , and compell'd to re- 
nounce. Gregory, one of the Anti-Popes renounced by Proxy, but Bexedid, the other Anti- 
Pope retus'd, & was condemned for a Heretick 3 at laſt finding himſelf abandon'd by all the 
Cardinals, he renounc'd likewiſe, and the Counſel created a new Pope, Viz. Oddo of the 
Houſe of Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. upon which, the Schiſms were compos'd; 
and the Church united, after it had becn divided forty years, and ſeveral Popes living: at 
one and the fame time: As we faid before, Philip Viſconti was at this time in the yn 
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Pavia, But upon the death of Fantino Care (wo in the troubles of Lombardy had made 
himſelf Lord of Vercelle, Alexandria, Novara, and Tortona, and contracted great wealth) 
having no Sons, he bequeath'd his Dominions to his Wife Beatrix , injoyning his Friends 
to uſe their utmoſt cndeavour to Marry her to Philip z by which Marriage, Philip being, 
much ſtrengthen Whe recover*d Milan, and all the whole Province of Lombardy : after 
which, to recompence her great Benehits (according to the Example of other Princes) he 
accus'd his Wife Beatrix of Adultery, and put her todeath. Being arriv'd at that height 
both of Power and Grandeur, he began to contrive againſt Toſeany, and perſue the deligns 
of his Father Job Galiazzo. Ladiſlaus King of Naples at his death , had left to -his 
Siſter Giovanna (belides his Kingdom) a formidable Army Commanded by the chief Cap- 
tains in 1taly, and among the reſt, by Sforza 4a Contignnolo, a perſon of particular repute 
for his Valour in thoſe Wars. The Queen (to clear her ſelf of an aſperfion of too much 
intimacy with one Pandoſfello which ſhe had advanc'd) took to her Husband Giacopa dellg 
Marcia, a Frenchman, of Royal ExtraQtion , but upon condition he ſhould content himſelf 
to be calld Prince of Taranto, and leave the Title and Government of. her Kingdom to her. 
- Buy the Soldiers as ſoon & he was arriv'd in Naples call'd him King, which occaſion'd great 
differences betwixt him and the Queen, ſometimes one prevailing, and ſometimes the other, 
But at length the Government reſted in the Queen, and ſhe became a ſevere Enemy to the 
Pope. Whereupon Sforza to drive her into a neceſſity , and force her to his own terms, 
kid down his Commiſſion, and retus'd to ſerve her againſt him 3 by which means bei 
The Queen of (as it were) difarm'd in a moment, having no other remedy ſhe apply'd her ſelf to Alphonſ: 
Naples calls in King of Arragon and Sicily, adopted him her Son, and to Command her Army, ſhe enter- 
the K. of 4- tajin'd Braccio da Montone, as Eminent a Soldier as Sforza, and an Adverſary of the Popes, 


t - dos m upon accomptof certain Towns (as Perxgia and others) which he had uſurp'd from the 


How himzans Church. After this, a Peace was concluded betwixt her and the Pope 3 but Adphonſo ſuſpe- 
makes Braccio Cting leaſt ſhe ſhould ſerve him, as ſhe had done her Husband, began privately to contrive 
da Montone ber how he might poſſeſs himſelf of the Forts : But the Queen was cunning, and prevented him 
by fortifying her ſelt- in the Caftle of Naples. Jealouties increaſing in this manner , and 
no-body interpoling, they came to an Ingagement, and the Queen by the help of Sforza 
(who was return'd to her Service) overcame Alphonſo, drove him out of Naples, abdicated 
him, and adopted Lodxic d* Angio in his place. + Hereupon new Wars enſued betwixt 


General. 


Braccio (who was of Alphonſo's party) and Sforze (who was for the Queen.) In the proceſs 
of that War Sforza paſhng the River Peſcara, was by accident drown'd, His death was a 
great prejudice to the affairs of the Queen, who thereupon would have run great hazard of 
| being droven out of her Kingdom, had not her loſs been ſupply'd by Philip Viſconti, Duke 
of Milan, who forc'd Alphonſo back again into Arragon. But Braccio, not at all diſcourag*d 
at Alphonſo*s departure continued War upon the Queen, and belicg'd Aquila, The Pope 
looking upon Braccio's greatneſs, as adiminution to the Church, entertain*d Franciſco (the 
Son of Sforza) into his pay, who marching with an Army to the relief of Aquila, ingag*d 
Braccio, routed his Army, and flew him. Of Braccio's party, there remain'd only Otho his 
Son, trom whom the Pope took Perugia, but left him the Government of Moxtone. But 
he alſo was not long after ſlain in Romana, in the Florentine aſſiſtance 3 ſo that of all thoſe 
who fought under the Diſcipline of Braccio, Nicholas Piccinino was the man now of greateſt 
reputation. Being come thus near with our Narrative to the times we defign'd, that which 
remains being conſiderable in nothing but the Wars which the Florentines and the Vene- 
#ians had with Philip Duke of Milan, (of which, our Relation ſhall be particular when we 
come to treat of Florence,) We ſhall forbear to enlarge any farther, and only in ſhort, reduce 
it to Memory, in what ſtate and poſture Italy then ſtood with its Princes, and Armies. 
Among the principal States, Queen Giovanna held the Kingdom of Naples, La Marca, the 
Patrimony, and Romagna. Part of their Towns belong'd to the Church, part to their par- 
ticular Governours, or others which had Uſurp'd them : as Ferrara, Modeno, Reggio, to the 
Family of the Efti, Faenzi to the Manfred, a to the Alidoſi, Furli to the Ordelaffi, 
Rimini and Peſaro to the Malateſti, and Camerino to the Houſe Varana, Lombardy was di- 
vided, part under Duke Philip, and part under the Venetian. All the reſt who had had any 
. foveraignty or principality in thoſe parts; being extin& , except only the Houſe of Gonza- 
gua, which govern'd in Mantxa at that time. Of Txſcany the greateſt part was under the 
Dominion of the Florentine ; Lucca only, and Siena liv'd free under their own Laws : Lzcca 
under the Grinigi, and Siena of it ſelf. The Genoxeſes, being free ſometimes, ſometimes 
under the Authority of the French, and ſometimes of the Viſconti ; they lived without any 
great reputation, and were reckon*d among the meaner and moſt inconfiderable ſtates of that 
Countrey. Their princjpal Potentates were not themſelves in Command, but their Armies 
managed by their Generals. Duke Philip contin'd himſelf to his Chamber, and not being 
; to 
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to be ſeen, his Wars were manag'd by Commiſſioners: The Venetians altering their Scene; 
and making, War by Land, they disbargued that Anny which had made them {o glorious by 
Sea 3 and according to the Cuſtom of their Countrey, gave the Command of it to other 
people. The Pope, being a Religious perſon, and Giavanne@Queen of Naples a Woman, were 
not {o proper to Command in perſon, and therefore did that by neceſſity which others did 
by indiſcretion. The Florentines were under the ſame neceſſity, for their frequent diviſions 
having exhauſted their Nobility, and the Government of the City remaining in the hands of 
ſuch as were bred up to Merchandize in their Wars they were torc'd to tollow the fortune 
and direction of firangers : So that the Armies all Italy over, were in the hands of the 
ſmaller Princes, or ſuch as had no- Sqveraignty at all. Thoſe Princes embracing, 
thoſe Commands, not from any impulſe or ſtimulation of Glory, but fo live pleaitally and 
ſafe. The others Education having been ſmall, not knowing what &cher courſe to take, 
they took up Arms, hoping thereby to gain either Honour or Eſtate. Among theſe the 
molt eminent were Carmignuola. Franciſco Sfarza , Nicholo Piccinino , brought up under 
Braccio, Agnolo dells Pergola, Lorenzo, and Micheletto Attenduli, Il Tartaglia, Giaccopaccio, 
Ceccolino da Perngia, Nicolo da Tolentino , Guido Tarella, Antonto dal Ponte ad Hera , and 
many others. With theſe may be reckon'd thoſe Princes which I haye mention'd before, to 
which may be added the Barons of Rome, the Orſinj, Colennefi, and other Lords and Gentle- 
ren of the Kingdom'of Lombardy, who depending upon the Wars, had ſetled a kind of a 
League and Intelligence betwixt themſelves, model'd it with that artitice, and temporized fo 
exactly, that moſt commonly whoever were Enemics, both fides were ſure to be loſers. By 
this means, the Art of War became ſo mean and unſerviceable, every little Officer that had 
but the leaſt ſpark of Experience could have eaſily corrected it. Of theſe lazy Princes, and 
their deſpicable Officers ſhall be the ſubje& of my enſuing diſcourſe but betore I come to ir, 
it will be neceſſary (according to my promiſe at firſt) to deduce Florence from its Original, 
and give every one a clear proſpe& what was the State of that City- in thoſe times , and by 
what means it arriv'd atit, thorough the imbroilments of a thouſand years, in which Italy 
was involv'd. 
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Mong the great and admirable orders of former Kingdoms and Common-wealths 


(though in our times it is diſcontinued and loſt) it was the Cuſtom upon every 

occaſion to build new Towns and Cities , and indeed nothing is more worthy 

and becoming an excellent Prince, a well-diſpoſed Common-wealth , nor more 

for the intereſt and advantage of a Province, than to ere& new Towns, where 
men may cohabit with more Convenience, both for Agriculture, and Defence. For beſides 
the Beauty and Ornament which follow'd upon that Cuſtom, it render'd ſuch Provinces as 
were Conquer'd, more dutiful and ſecure to the Conquerour, planted the void places, and 
made a commedious diſtribution of the people; upon which, living regularly and in 
order, they did not only multiply faſter, but were more ready to invade, and more able 
for defence. But by the negligence and omiſſion of Common-wealths and Principalities, 
this method being at preſent diſuſed, the Provinces are become weaker, and ſome of them 
ruin'd. For (asI ſaid before) it is this order alone that ſecuresa Country, and ſupplys it 
with people. © The ſecurity conſiſts in this, that in a new Conquer'd Countrey, a Colony 
placed by Authority, is a Fortreſs and Guard to keep the Natives in obedience; neither 
without this can a Province continue inhabited, or preſerve a juſt diftribution of the people, 


- becauſe all places being not equally fertile or healthful, where it is barren , they deſert ; 


where unwholſome, they dye and unleſs there be ſoine way to invite or diſpoſe new men' to 
the one, as well as the other, that Province muſt fail ; the abandoning ſome places leavi 
them deſolate and weal and the thronging to others making them indigent and poor. An 
foraſmuch as theſe inconveniencies are not to be ramedyed by Nature, Art and Induſtry is to 
be apply'd3 and we ſee many Countreys which are naturally unhealthful, much better'd by 


"the multitude of Inhabitants 3 the Earth being purify'd* by their Tillage , and the Air by 


theix Fires, which Nature alon&would never have cffeGted. Of this, Venice is inſtance 
ſufficient 3 for though ſeated in a ſickly and watriſh place, the concourſe of ſo many people 
at one time, made it healthful enowgh. Piſa by reaſon of the malignity of the Air, was very 
ill inhabited, till Gezos, and the Inhabitants upon its Rivers, being defeated and diſpoſſe(s'd 
by the Saracens, it follow'd, that being ſupplanted all of them at once, and repairing thither 
in ſuch Nambers, that Town in a ſhort time became populous and potent. But the Cuſtom 
of ſending Colonies being laid afide, new Conqueſis are not fo eaſily kept, void places not ſo 
ealily ſupply*d, nor full and exuberant places ſo ealily evacuated. Whereupon many places 
in the world, and part cularly in [aly, arc become deſolate and deſerted in reſpe& of what 

in 
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in former ages they have been, which is imputable to ning, but that Princes do not re- 

tain their ancient appetite of true glory, nor Common-wealths the laudable Cuſtoms they 

were wont. : 
In old time, by the virtue and courage of theſe Colonies, new Cities were- many times 


built, and what were new begun inlarg'd 3 In which number the City of Florence may be 4... 4. | 
reckon'd, which was begun by the Inhabitants of Fieſole, and augmented by the Colonies The Original 


It is a true Story (if Dante, and Fobn Villani nay be believ'd) that the City of Fieſole though 
plac'dit {elf on the top of a Mountain, nevertheleſs, that their Markets might be better fre- 

ented, and their Commodities brought to them with greater convenience to the Mer- 
 1nnwy they ofder'd them a place, not on the top of the hill, but in the plain, betwixt the 
bottom of the Mountain, and the River Arms. | 

Theſe Merchants (in my judgment) were the firſt occaſion of building in that place, 
and what was originally but Store-houſcs for receipt of their Commodities, became after- 
wardsa Town, and place of Habitation. 

After the Romans had Conquer'd the Carthaginians, and render'd 1taly (afe againſt For- ' 
reign imbroilments, they multiply'd exceedingly 3 for men will not incommode themſelves, 
but where they are conttrain'd by necetlity, and though the terrours of War may force them 
for ſhelter to fortify'd places and rocks, yet when the danger is over, their profit and con- 
venience calls them back again to their houſes,and they preter Elbow-room, and Eaſe before 
any ſuch reſtraint» The ſecurity which follow'd in Italy upon the reputation of the Roma 
Common-wealth, might poſſibly be the occaſion that this place (from the aforeſaid begin- 
ning increaſing ſo vaſtly) became afterwards a Town, and was call'd at firſt Arzina: 

After this there aroſe Civil Wars in Rome, firit betwixt Marines and Silla , then betwixt 
Ceſar and Pompey, and afterwards betwixt them that Murder'd Ceſar, and thoſe which 
reveng'd his Death. By Silla firſt; and after that by the three Komax Citizens (who re<- 
venged the aſſaſſination of Cefar, and divided the Empire.) Colonies were ſent to Fieſole 3 
all, or part of which ſetled in the plain not far from the Town which was already begun- 
So that by this accciſon, the place was fo repleniſh'd with Houſes, Men, and all things 
neceſſary tor Civil Government; that it might be reckon'd among the Cities of Italy. But 
from whencegt afſum'd the name of Florence is variouſly conjectur'd : Some would have it 
call'd Florence from Florino one of the chief of that Colonic. Some fay it was not called 
Florentia, but Fluentia in the beginning, in xeſpeG of its nearneſs to the River Arzoz and 
they produce Pliny as a witneſs, who has this Expreſſion , That the Fluentini are near to the 


Channel of the River Arnus. But that (in my opinion) is a miſtake , becauſe Pliny in. his The Denottiis 
Book delign'd to tell where the Florentines were ſeated, not what they were call'd. Nor is nation of 
it unlikely but that word Flxentini might be corrupted, becauſe Frontinus and Tacitus (who Florence. 


writ, and were near contemporary with Pliny) call'd the Town Florentia, and the people 
Florentixi, toxaſmuch as they were goyern'd in the time of Tiberizs, according to the ſame 
. Lawsand Cuſtoms with the reſt of the Cities in Ttaly, and Cornelizs Tacitws relates that 
Embaſſadors were ſent from the Florentizes to the Emperour, to defire that the Waters of 
the Kiver Chiane might not be diſimbogued, or diyerted upon their Countrey 3 neither is ir 
reaſonable to think that City could have two names at one time. My opinion therefore is 
cleer, that whatever might be the occaſion of its Original or Denomination , it was alwayes 
called Florentia 3 that it was founded under the Empire of the Romany, and began to be 
mention'd in Hiſtory in the time of the hrſt Emperours 3 that when that Empire was firſt 
afflicted by the Barbarians, Totila, King of the Oftrogoti demoliſh'd Florence 3 that 250 
years after, it was rebuilt by Carolus on whoſe time till the year 1215. it follow'd 
the fortune of the reſt of hey, and was ſubject to thoſe that Commanded 3 during which 
it was governed firſt by the Succeſſors of Charles, afterwards by the Berengarii, and laſt of 
all by the Emperours cf Germany.as has been ſhewn in our general diſcourſe.In thoſe dayes it 
was not in the power of theFlorentives to extend their bounds,or to perform any memorable 
action, by reaſon of their ſubjeion to Forreign Dominion Nevertheleſs in the year 
1010. on St. Romulus day (which was a'ſolemn Feſtival among the Fieſolaxi) they took, 
and deſtroy'd Fieſole, cither by the connivance of the Emperours, or by the opportunity of 
an interreguum betwixt the Death of one Emperour and the Creation of another , at 
which times all the Cities were free. But afterwards when the Popes afſum'd more Autho- 
rity, and the Emperours power began to diminiſh, all the Towns in that Province began to 
comport themſelves with 1cls regard or reverence to their Princes 3 ſo that in the year 1080. 
in the daycs of Arrigo 3« though Italy was divided betwixt him and the Church, yet till the 
year 1215. the Florewtixes by ſubmitting to the Conquerours, and deligning no farther than 
their own preſervation, kept theraſelves quiet and intire. But as in the Body of Man , the 


hter they come, the more dangerous and mortal are the Diſeaſes 3 fo Florence the longer it 
was 
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was before it fell into the paroxyſmes of faction, the more fatally it was afflicted afterwards 
when it did. The occaſion of its firſt divition is conſiderable, and being mention'd by Dante 
and ſeveral other Writers as remarkable, I ſhall take the liberty to diſcourſe of it briefly. 
The firſt Divi= Among other great and powerful Families in Florence, there were the Buondelmont, and 
ſion of Fl-- Uhberti, and not long after them the Amidei, and Donati; In the Family of the Donart, 
_ there was a Lady (a Widdow) very rich, who had a great beauty to her Daughter. The 
Lady had reſolv'd with her ſelf to Marry her Daughter to Meſ. Buondelmonte, a Young 
Gentleman, the head of that Family. This intention of hers (either by negligence , or 
preſuming it ſafe enough at any time) ſhe had not imparted to any hody, fo that betore ſhe 
was aware Meſſr. Bxondelmonte was to be Married to a Daughter of the Houſe of Amidet. 
The Lady much diſlatisfy*d with her omiſſion , hoping nevertheleſs her Daughters beauty 
might be able to diſſolve the Contract , ſeeing him pals one day alone towards her Houſe , 
ſhe took her Daughter along, and went down to accoſt him, and opening the Gate as he 
went by, the ſaluted him, and told him, ſhe could not but congratulate his rage, though 
indeed ſhe had kept her Daughter (preſenting herto him) in hopes ſhe ſhould have been 
the Bride. The young Gentleman beholding the Excellent Beauty of the Damoiſelle, con- 
templating her Extra&tion, and that her fortune was not at all Inferiour to the perſons he 
had choſen, fell immediately into ſuch a paſſion and delire to Marry her, that not conſidering 
the promiſe he had made , the injuſtice he ſhould commit, nor the ill conſequences that 
might follow , he reply'd, Seeing ( Madam ) you have preſerv'd her for me (being not yet 
too late ) it would be ingratitude to refuſe her, and without more adoe, he Married her. The 
notice of his inconſtancy was no ſooner divulg'd, but it was taken in great indignity by the 
Families of the Amidei and UVherti, who at that time were nearly ally'd. Having conſulted 
among themſelves, and ſeveral others of their Relations , it was concluded, the affront was 
inſupportable, and not to be expiated but by the death of Meſſr. Buondelmonte ; and th 
ſome remonſtrated the evils which might follow, Moſchs Lamberti repty'd, That to confider 
every thing, was to reſolve on nothing ſuper-adding an old Adage, That a thing once done, 
is not capable of Remedy : upon which the Fa& being determin'd, the perpetration was com- 
mitted to the ſaid Moſcha, Stiatta Uberti, Lambertuccio Amidei, and Oderigo Fifanti. Upon 
Eafter-day in the morning, they addreſs'd themſelves to the work, and bang privately 
convey'd toa Houſe belonging to the Amidei, between the Old Bridge and St. Stephan, 
Meſſr. Buondelmonte paſſing the River upon a White Horſe, (as if an injury could as eaſily 
have been forgotten, as a Marriage have been broken) they ſet upon hin at the foot of the, 
Bridge, and flew him under a Statue of Mars, which was placed thereby. This Murder 
divided the whole City, part of it liding with the Bzondelmonti, and part with the Vberti; 
and both the Families being powerful in Houſes, Caſtles, and Men, the quarrel continued 
many years before either could be ejected yer though the animolity could not be extin- 
gniſh'd by a firm and ſtable peace , yet things were palliated and compos'd ſometimes for 
the preſent, by certain Truces and Cefſations, by which means (according to the variety of 
accidents) they were ſometimes at quiet, and ſometimes together by the Ears. In thisCon- 
dition Florence continued till the Reign of Frederick 11. who being King of Naples, and 
deſirous to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the Church z to corroborate bis intereſt in Twſcany, 
joyn'd himſelf to the Vberti and their party, by whoſe affiftance the Baondelmonti were dri- 
»venout of Florence, and that City (as all Italy had done before) began to divide into the 
The Guelfs, & Factions of the Gwelfs, and the Ghibilins. Nor will it be amiſs to commemorate how each 
Gbibilin Fa= Family was ingag'd. The Families therefore which fided with the Gzelfs were the Buon- 
Gon in Flo Jelmonti, Nerti, Roffi, Freſco Baldi, Mozz1, Baldj, Pulchi, Gherardini, Foraboſchi,Bagneſi, 
oh Guidalotti, Sacchetti, Manieri, Lucardeſi, Chiaramonti, Compiobbeſi, Cavalcanti,Giandonati, 
Gianfiliazzi , Scali , Guallerotti , Importwni , Boftichi , Tornaquinci, Vecchietti,, Foſmghi 
Arrignecei, Agli, Silii, -Adimari, Viſdomini, Donati, Pazzi , della Bella,” Ardinghi, T. 
baldi, Cerchi. With the Ghibilines there joyned the Uberti, Manelli , Ubriachi, Fifanti, 
Amidei, Infanganti, Maleſpini , Scolari , Guidi , Galli, Capprardi, Lamberti, $ ers, 
Cipriani, Toſchi, Amieri, Palermini, Migliorelli, Pigli, Barncci, Cattani, Agolanti, Brune- 
leſchi; Caponſachi, Eliſei, Abbati, Fedaldini, Guiocchi, Galigai z to which Families of the 
Nobility, many of the populcy joyn'd themſelves on each fide, as their intereſt or affe- 
Qions carried them, ſo that in a manner the whole City was ingag'd either on one fide or 
the other. The Gnelfs being driven out, retir'd into the Vale upon the River Arnus men- 
tion*d before, and the greateſt part of their Garriſons being there, they defended them as 
well as they could againſt the Attacks of their Enemies. But when Frederick dyed , thoſe 
perſons who were Neuters, retaining great intereſt and reputation with the people, thought 
it more ſerviceable to the City of Florence to reconcile their differences and unite them, than 
by tomenting them, to deſtroy it ; Whercupon cndeavouring a Compoſure , they prevail'd 
at 
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at length that the Gzzlfs ſhould lay aſide their indignation , and return , and the Ghibilines 

renounce their ſuſpicion and receive them. Being united in this manner , it was e 
ſeaſonable to provide for their liberty, and to contrive ſome Laws for their defence, betore 

the new Emperour ſhould get the power into his hands: In order thereunto they divided The Union & 
the City into ſix parts z They choſe twelve Citizens (two for each part) which, under the Government 
title of Antiani, they inveſted with the Government , but chang'd them every year. To ®f the Ciry of 
prevent any animoſity that might ariſe from the determination of matters judicial , they —__ 
conſtituted two Forreign Judges, (one of them call'd the Captain of the people, and the 
other the Podeſta) to decide all Civil and Criminal Cauſes which ſhould vccur. And becauſe TheCaprain of 
Laws are but traniient, and of little duration, where there is no power to dcfend them , *v<People.and 
they eſtabliſh'd XX Colours in the City, and 76 in the Territory, under which all the youth +. x IG 
was liſted, and oblig'd to be ready in their Arms under their reſpective Colours , as often 

and whenever the Captain, or Antiani ſhould require them. Moreover as their Enligns 
were diſtinct, ſo were their Armsz ſome of them conliſted of Croſs-bows, ſome of them of 
Halbards3 Their Enſigns were chang'd at every Pentecoſt with great ſolemnity, and diſpos'd 
to new Men, and new Captains put over their Companies. Beſides, to add Majeſty to 
their Army, and provide a refuge for ſuch as were wounded, or difabled in Fight , where 
+ they might refreſh, and recruit again, to make head againſt the Enemy, they order'd a 

hrge Charriot cover*dwith Red, and drawn by two white Oxen, upon which their, Stan- 

dard of White and Red was to be placed. Whenever their Army was to be drawn out, 

this Charriot was to be drawn into the Market-place, and with great formality confign'd to 

the Captains of the People, For the greater magniticence and oſtentation of their Enter- 

prizes,, they had moreover, a great Bell (call'd Martinelo,) which Rung continually a A generous 
month betore they march'd with their Army, that the Enemy might have ſo much time Cuſtome, 

to provide for his Detence. So much Gallantry there was then amongſt men, and with ſo 

much Magnanimity they bchav'd them(clves,that whereas now adayes it is reputed policy and 

wiſdom to ſurprize an Enemy,and fall upon him while he is unprovided,it was then thought 

treacherous, and ignoble. This Bell when they march*d, was carried along with the Ar- 

my, and by it the Guards ſet, and relieved, and other Military Orders deriv'd. By this 

Diſcipline in Civil and Mattial affairs, the Florentines laid the foundation of their liberty : 

Nor is it to be imagin'd what ſtrength and aythority.it acquir'd ina ſhort time, for it came 

not only to be the chicf City in Taſtay, but to bereckon'd among the Principal of all I:aly, 
and indeed there was no grandeur to which it might not have arriv'd, had it not been ob- 

ſtructed by new and frequent diſſentions. Ten years together, the Florentines liv'd under 

this Governrhent 3 in which time they forc'd the Piſtoiefi, Aritini, and Sanefi to make peace 

with them,and returning with their Army from Siexa,they took Volterra, demoliſh'd ſeveral 

Caſtles, and brought the Inhabitants to Florence, In theſe Expeditions, the Gzelfs had the 

principal Condud, as being much more popular than the Ghibilines, who had carried them- 

ſelves imperiouſly during Federick's Raign , and: made themſelves odious, or elle it was be- 

cauſe the Church party had more Friends than the Emperours, as being thought more 

conſiſtent with their liberty. The Gbibilines in the mean time, being diſpleafed to fee their 

Authority fo ſenſibly decreaſe, could not be fatisfy*d, but attended all occaſions to repoſſels 

themſelves of the Covernment. When Manfred: the Son of Federick King of Naples was in- 

veſted in that Kingdom, and had over-power'd the power of the Church, conceiving it a 

fair opportunity, they praQtis'd privately with him, to reaſſume their Government 3 but 

they could not mannage it ſo cunningly, but their practice was diſcover'd to the Antianz , 

who ſummoning the Uberti thereupon 3 the Vhertz not only rcfus'd to appear, but took 

Arms, and fortity'd themſelves in their houſesz at which the People being in took 

Arms likewiſe, and joyning with the Gzelfs, drove them out of Florence, and” forc'd the 

whole Ghibiline party to tranſplant to Siena. From thence they defir'd the affiſtance of Mafredi King 
Manfredi King of Naples, who ſending them ſupplies, by the Condu& and Diligence of of Naples, a 
Farinata (of the Houſe of Uberti ) the Guelfs received ſuch a blow upon the River Arbia, CIDE 
that thoſe which eſcaped (ſuppolingtheir City loſt) fled diredly to Lucca, and left Florence S 
to ſhift for it ſelf. Mayfredi, had given the Command of the Auxiliaries which he ſent to 
the Ghibilines, to the Conte Giordano, a Captain of no ſmall reputation in thoſe titnes. Gior= 
daao, after this Victory advanced with his Ghibilines to Florence, reduced the City to the 
obedience of Manfredi > depos'd the Magiſtrates, and alter'd or abrogated all the Laws, and 
Cuſtoms that might give them the leaſt tgure or Co oration of their li ; Which 
injury being done with little diſcretion,was receiv*d e people with ſo much ation, 
that whereas before they were ſcarce Enemies to the Ghibilines, they became thereby inve- 
terate and implacable 3 and that mortal animoſity, was in time their utter deſtruction- 
Reing to return to Naples upon affairs of great rn” to that Kingdom, _ rs wy 
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Giordano, lets the Comte Guido Novells (Lord of Caſentino) in Florence, as Deputy for the 
King. This Grido Novell calld a Councel of Gbibilines at Ewpoli, wherein it was unani- 
mouſly concluded, that Florence ſhould be razed, being (by reaſon the people were fo rigid 
Guelfs) the only City capable to reinforce the declining party of the Church. 
Frrincto uberti, Upon ſo cruel and barbarous a Sentence againſt ſo Noble a City.there was not one Friend 
or Citizen oppos'd, beſides Ferinata delli Vherti who publickly and couragiouſly tindertook 
* itsdefence : Declaring, That he had not run ſo many dangers, nor expos'd himſelf to ſo 
many difficulties, but to live quietly afterwards in his own Countrey 3 nor would he now 
reject what he contended for ſo long, nor refuſe that which his good fortune had given him ; 
he was reſolv*d rather tooppoſe himſelt (againſt whoever ſhould deſign otherwiſe) with as 
much Vigour and Zeal as he had done againſt the Gwelfs, and if jealoutic and apprehenſion 
ſhould prompt them to endeavour the deſtruction of their Countrey, they might attempt if 
they pleas'd 3 but he hop'd, with the ſame Virtue which drove out the Gwelfs, he ſhould be / 
able to defend the City. This Ferinate was a man of great Courage, excellent Condu, 
Head of the Ghibilines, and in no ſmall eſteem with Manfredi himſelf. Theſe qualifications, 
and the conſideration of his Anthority, put an end to that reſolution, and they began now 
to take new meaſures, and contrive wayes of preſerving the State. The Gmnelfs who had 
fled to Lxcca, being diſmi(s'd by the Lxcchefi, uporr the Counts commination , they with- 
drew to Bologna, from whence being invited by the Gwelfs of Parma, wp aeainſt the Ghi- 
bilines, they bechav'd themſelves ſo well, that by their Valour, the Adverſary was overcome, 
and their Poſſeſfons given to them : So that increaling in Honour and Wealth, and under- 
Carlo 4 Argio ſtanding that Pope Clement had call'd Carlo  Angio into Ttaly, to depoſe Manfredi (if 
call'd into. poſſible). They ſent Embaſſadours to his Holineſs to tender their affiſtance ; which the Pope 
{y by the not only accepted, but ſent them his own Standard, which the Gmelfs carry'd ever after in 
their Wars, and is us'd in Florence to this very day. After this, Manfred: was beaten, di- 
ſpoyl'd of his Kingdom, and Slain, and the Gwelfs of Florence having performed their ſhare 
in that Action, their party grew more brisk and couragious 3 and the Ghibilines , more 
timorous and weak. Whereupon thoſe who with Count Gxido Novello were at the helm in 
Florence, began to caſt about how they might, by benefit, or otherwiſe, gain and cajole the 
People, whom before they had exaſperated by all circumſtances of injury : But thoſe reme- 
dies (which if us'd in time, before neceſſity requir'd, might poſſibly have prevail'd) bein 
apply'd abruptly, and too late , did not only not contribute to their ſatety, but haſten's 
their ruine. To coaksand infinuate with the people and their party, they thought it would 
do much if they reſtor'd them toa part of that Honour and Authority which they had loſt. 
To this purpoſe they choſe XXXVI. Citizens from among the People , and adding to them 
two Forreign Gentlemen from Bologna, they gave them power to reform the State of the 
A new Model City as they pleas'd. As ſoon as they met, the firſt thing they pitch'd upon, was to divide 
in Florence. the City into ſeveral Arts (ox Trades) over cach Art, they plac'd a Maſter , who was to 
adminitter Juſtice toall under his Ward 3 and to every Art a Banner was aflign'd, that un- 
der that, each Company might appear in Arms, when ever the ſafety of the City requir'd it. 
At firſt theſe Arts ( or Companies were twelve) ſeven greater, and five leſs ; the leſſer in- 
creaſing afterwards to fourteen, their whole number advanc'd to XXI, as it remains at this 
day. The Reformation proceeding quietly in this manner, and contriving many things for 
the common benefit of the people, without interruption; Count Gxido thinking himſelf 
under an equal Obligation, to provide for his Soldiers 3 caus'd a Tax to be laid upon the 
Citizens, to raiſe Money for their pay 3 but he found ſuch difficulty in the buſineſs, he durſt 
never colle& it : Whereupon, perceiving all loſt, unleſs ſomething was faddainly done 3 he 
combin'*d with the chief of the Ghibilines, and determin'd to take that back again by force 
from the people, which ſo unadviſedly they had given. | | 
With which deſign, having aſſembled the ſeveral Companies in their Arms, (and the 
XXXVI. Keformatort with them) cauling a ſuddain Alarmto be brought in, the Reformatore 
being frighted , and retiring to their Houſes, the Enligns of the ſeveral faculties were - 
diſplay*d, and ſeveral Armed men behind them immediately 3 underſtanding that Count 
| Guido and his party were at St. Johns, they made a ſtand at St. Trinita, and choſe Giovanxt 
New Commo- Soldanieri for their Captain, The Count on the other ſide, hearing where they had poſted, 
tion. advanced againſt them 3 and the people, not declining, they met in a place which is now 
calPd Loggia dei Tornaquinci, where the Count was worſted, and moſt of his party lain, 
Being off of his mettle, and fearful the Enemy would aſſault him in the night, and cut his 
Throat 3 his Men being cow'd, and unable to defend him, without contidering other re- 
medy, he reſolv'd to preſerve himſelf by flying, rather than by fighting 3* and accordingly 
(contrary to the perſwaſion of the Heads of the Ghibrlines) he retired to Prato with w 
men he had left, When he found himſelf ſafe, and his tear over, he became ſenlible of 
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his Errour, and being deſirous to have repair'd it next morning, at break of day he drew 
out his Men, ma by back to Florence, dehigning to recover that Honourably , which he 
had ſo Scandalouſly loſt 3 but he found himſelf muſtaken, for though it might have coſt the 
ple hot water to have expel'd him , they found it no hard matter to keep hitm out when 
e was gone 3 inſomuch that being r Faghs he drew off with great forrow and ſhame to 
Caſentino, and the Ghibilines return'd to their Houſes, The an ge Conquerours, out 
of affeQion to all ſuch as had a love for their Countrey , they reſolv'd to reunite the City 
Once more, and call home all their Citizens which were abroad,as well Ghibilines as Guelfr. 
Hereupon the Gwelfs return'd, after ſix years baniſhment, the Gbibilines late attempt was 
pardoned, and they receiv'd back again 3 but yet they continued odious both to the people, 
and Gwelfr, the laſt not being able to extinguiſh the memory of their baniihment 3 nor the 
firſt to forget their Tyranny and inſolence, when the Government was in their hands fo 

+ that their animoſity was depolited neither on the one fide, nor the other: 
Whilſt the affairs of Florence were in this poſture, a report was - = , that Corradine, 
Nephew to Manfredi was coming with Forces out of Germany, to Conquer the Kingdom 


of Naples ; upon which the Ghib:lines conceiv'd freſh hopes of recovering their Authority : - 


and the Gwelfr being no leſs ſolicitous for their ſecurity, begg'd the allittance of King 
Charles, in caſe Corradine ſhould come. Charles having comply'd, and his Forces upon 
their March, the Gwelfs became fo inſolent, and the Gbibilines ſo timorons, that two dayes 
before the French Army arriv'd, the Gbibilines fled out of the City, without ftayiag to be 
expell'd. The Ghibilines departed 3 the Florentines new Modell'd their City, chooſing 
twelve principal itrates, to continue in Authority only for two Ee pros under 
the title of Antiani, but Bxoni-hnomini. Next to them they conſtituted a Co 


Having ſetled their Government in this manner, and by new Laws, and Election of Magi- 
ſtrates of their own party, fortify'd themſelves againſt the Machinations of the Ghbibilines, 
the Guelfs pra wand, pr. Ghibilines Eſtates, and having divided them into three parts , one 
was aſſign'd to publick uſes, another given to their Magiſtrates and Captains; and the third 
diſtributed among the Gelf7, to recompence' the damage they had receiv'd. The Pope to 

erve Tuſcany to the- Faction of the Gwelfs, made King Charles Imperial Vicar of that 

ince. By this method, the Florentines having maintain'd their honour and 

abroad by their Arms, and at home by their Laws they remain'd firm and ſecure; in the 


mean time the Pope dyed, and after a two years vacancy, and a tedious diſpute, Gregory X, Greg#"7 X: 


was elected, who being at the time of his Election (and a long while before) in Sirra, and 
(by conſequence) ignorant of the humours of the Factions, he carry'd not himſelf with that 
*caution towards them, as his Predeceſſors had done. But in his way to France , being 
arriv'd at Florence, he thought it the Office of a good Paſtor to endeavour to compoſe their 
differences, and prevail'd with them to receive Commiſhoners from the Ghibilines to nego- 
tiate the manner of their return 3 but though their Peace was made, and all par ticulars 


of Yo A ſecond "Mo- 
Citizens, which they call'd Ls Credenzs : after which, 180 were choſen out of the people, _ by the 
which with the Credenzs, and the 12 Buoni Huomini were call'd the General-Counctl : -— ng Sy 
 belides which, they erected another Councel, coutiſting of 120. both Citizens and Nobles, ryomini. 
which Councel was to conſummate and ratifye whatever was debated or reſolv'din the reſt; £4 Credergs 


concluded, the Ghibilines were too jealous to accept them, and refus'd to come back, The Florence undet 


Pope imputed the fault to the City, and excommunicated it in his paſſion , under which — -- oma 
it Innocent 5. 


cenſure it continued whiPſt he lived 3 but after his death, when Innocent V. was created, 
was taken off. Innocent V. was ſucceeded by Nicholas IL. of the Houſe of the Orfiniz and 


becauſe the Popes were alwayes jealous of any great power in Italy (though rais'd by the The Jealoufie 


favour of the Church)and conſtantly endeavour'd to deprels it 3 great troubles,and frequent 
variations enſued 3 for the fear of a Perſon grown Potent to any degree, was the advance- 
ment of another leſs powertul than he; who growing powerful by his- preferment , as his 
Predeceſſor had done , became formidable like him and that fear was the occaſion of his 
debaſement. This was the cauſe that Kingdom was taken from Marfredi, and given to 
Charles. This was the reaſon that Charles became terrible afterwards, and his ruine was 
conſpir'd : for Nicholas III. (mov'd by the conſiderations aforeſaid) prevail'd fo, that 
Charles by the Emperours means , was remov'd from the Government of Tuſceny, and 
Latino the Popes Legat) ſent thither in his place, by Commiſſion from the Emperour. 
Florence at this time was in no very good condition, for the Gzelfiſh Nobility; being grown 
infulent, and careleſs of the iſtrates3 ſeveral Murders and othet violencies were 

committed, the MalefaQtors paſſing unpuniſh'd by the favour and protection of the Nobles. 
To reſtrain theſe inſolencies, it was thought good by the Heads of the City, to recall thoſe 


who were baniſhed, which gave _— tothe Legate to reunite the City 3 and to the The Ghibilintf 
XII. Governours 


Gbibilines, to retura : whereupon inſtead 
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were increas'd to XIV. {VII of each party) their Government to be Annual ; and theit 
Martins Pope Ele&ion by the Pope. Two years Florence remain'd under this form, till Martino (a 
Frenthman) was created Pope, who reſtor'd to King Charles whatever Authority Pope 
' Nicholzrhad taken from him : So that Florence being again in Commotion3 the Citizens 
F took up Arms againſt the Emperours Governour, and to reſtrain the Ghibilines, and corre& 
The Govern-: the infolence of their Nobility, put the City under a hew fortn of Government. It was in 
nary —_— the year 1282.. when the Corporation of the Arts having been inveſted with the Magiſtracy, 
Ce Be Gr and Militia, had gain'd great reputation 3 whereupon by their own Authority they order'd 
| that inſtead of the XIV. Three Citizens ſhould be created (with the Title of Prior:) who 
The three Prj- thould govern the Common-wealth for two Moneths, and be choſen indifferently out of 
ous y oor Commons or Nobility, provided they were Merchants, or profeſſed any Art. Afterwards 
to be choſe? the chief Magiſtracy was reduc'd to fix perſons (one for each Ward) where it continued to 
out of the Ci- NE year 1342. in which the City was reduc'd into quarters, and the Priori, to Nine, they 
ty indifferent- having been advanc'd to 12.. by ſore accident in the tnean time. This Conftitution was 
ly. the occafion (as ſhall be'ſhow'd in its place) of che Nobilities raine, who upon ſundry pro- 
vocations were excluded, an afterwards without any reſpe&, oppreſs'd by the people. At 
firſt the Nobility conſented to its EreQtion, as an expedient to unite, and accommodate all 
differences; but afterwards incroaching, and interfering for the Government, all of them 
loft it. © There was. likewiſe a Palace aſtign'd for the conſtant Refidence of this Councel, (it 
which the _—_— were formerly accuſtom'd to confer with the Commiſſioners of rhe 
Church) and Serjeants.” and other neceffary Officers, for their greater honour , appointed 
i fo attend': Which Councel, though ar firſt it had only the Title of Preori z yet atterwards 
The:Srgrori, for Magnificence ſake, it had the addition of Segnors. 
| For a while the Florentines continued quiet within themſelves, though they had Wars 
abroad with the Aretines (who had driven out the Gzelfs ) with whom they ingag'd ſucceſs- 
tully in Campaldino, and overcome them. Wpon which, the City increafing both in Wealth, 
and number of Inhabitants, it was thought good to inlarge their Walls, which they did to 
Its prefefit Circumference 3 whereas before its Diameter was only from the Old Bridge to 
S. Lorenzo, The Wars abroad, and' Peace at homie, had almoſt exterminated both the 
Ghibilines, and Guelfs in that City 3 there remain*d only thoſe ſparks of animoſity (which 
Diſcord be- re unavoidable in all Cities) betwixt the Nobles and the People ; for the one folicitous of 
twixt the No- their freedom according to their Laws, and the other impatient to Command them , it is 
. biliry and peo- not poſſible they ſhould agree. Whilſt rc fan apprehenſive of the Ghibilines, this hu« 
2 mour did not ſhow it felf in the Nobility but when the Ghibilines were low and depreſs'd, 
| it began to exert, ahd the people were injur'd daily , beyond the Vindication either of 
the Magiſtrates, or Laws; every Nobleman making good his inſolence, by the multitude 
of his Friends and Relations, both againſt the Priori, and the Captain. The Heads there- 
fore of the Arts (by way of remedy apainſt (© great inconvenience) provided that im the 
begitining of its Offiee, every Councel of the Priori ſhould create an Enlign , or Galfoxtert” 
hier; di jriftreta, out ofthe people, affigning him 1000 men in 20 Companies, which were to be 
ready with their Arms, and their Goyfalone to ſee Juſtice adminiſter'd whenever the Courr, 
or their Captain requir'd them. The firſt in this Office, was Ubaldo Rwffoli, who drawing 
*-27 2” out his Bands, demoliſh'd the Houſes of the Galletti, becauſe one of that Fanily had flam 
2s one of his Fellow-Citizens in France, The eſtabliſhment of this Order by the Arts was 
not difficult, by reafon of the jealoufies and emulations amongſt the Nobility , who were 
not in the leaſt ſenſible it was intended againſt them , till they felt the ſmart of it, when 
*rwas put in Execution. This Conſtitution was terrible to them at firſt, but afterwards they 
terurn'd to their old infolence again, for having irſinuated themſelves into the Councel of 
the Priori, they found means to hinder the Galfoniere from executing his Othce. Beſides, 
Witne(s being alwayes requir'd upon any accuſation, the Plaintiff could hardly find any 
body that would give teſtimony againſt the Nobility. So that in a ſhort time Florence was 
imvoly'd.in its old diftraction, and the le expos'd to their former oppreſſion, Juſtice 
being grown delatory and tedious, and Sentence, though given, ſeldom or never executed. 
The Populacenot knowing what reſolution to take in this Caſe,' Giano della Bella (a perſon 
of Noble extraQtion, but a Lover of the Liberty of the City) incourag'd the Heads of the 
Hrt7, to reform the City, and by his perſwafion it was Ordain'd that the Galfontere ſhould 
refide with the Priori, and have 4000 men under his Command 3 they likewiſe excluded 
the Nobility out of the Councel of the Segnori. | 
They made 2 Law that all Accefſarics, or Abettors, ſhotld be liable to the ſame puniſh« 
ment with thoſe who were actually Guilty 3 and decreed that Common report thould be 
ESP faffielent to conviet thems By theſe Laws (which were called Ordinamenti della Ginftitia 
-  thepeoplegain'd great reputation : but Gian della Bella, being look'd gs 
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of their DeſtruQtion, became odious to the Nobility 3 and not to them only, but to the 
wealthieſt of the Populace, who began to ſaſpe&t his Authority, and not without reaſon, as 
appear'd afterwards upon the firft occaſion was given him to abuſe it: It happen'd one of 
th Commons was kill'd in a fray, where ſeveral of the Nobility were preſent; Corſo 
Donati being one amongſt the reſt, the Murther was laid to his charge , as the moſi furious 
and deſperate: He was taken into Cultody by the Captain, but (however cauſes went) 
whether he was innocent of the Ctime, or the Captain feartul to condetrin him, he was 
preſently diſcharg'd: The people offended at his diſcharge, betook themiſelves to their 
Arms, ran to the Houſe of Gians della Bells, and beg'd of him, that he would be the means 
that the Laws he had invented might be put in Execution. Giano had privately a deſire 
that Corſo thould be punith'd, and therefore advis'd not the people to lay down their Arms, 
(as many conceived he ought) but incouraged them to addreſs to the Segnori with their 
Coniplaints, and delite their Vindication. The people full of rage , thinking themſelves 
abus'd by the Captain, and abandon'd by Giano, went not to the Segnori (as directed) bat 
away they ran to the Captain's Palace, and plunder'd it z which a@ion displeas'd the whole 
City, and was laid upon Gi4no, by ſuch as meditated his ruine z whercupon ſome of his 
Enemies happening afterwatds to be of the Segxori, he was accus'd to the Captain as an 
incendiary, and debaucher of the people. 

'WhiPtt his Cauſe was in agitation, the people took Arms again, flock'd in great num- 
bers to his Houſe, and offer'd to defend him againſt the Segnori his Enernies. Giano had 
no mind to experiment the popular favour, or truſt his life in the hands of the Magiſtrates, 
as fearing the malignity of the one, no leſs than the unconſtancy of the othet 3 but to ſe- 
cure himlelf againſt the malice of his Enemies, and his Countrey againſt the commotion of 
his Friends, ke rcfolv'd to give way to their Envy, and baniſh himſelf from that City 
which he had preſerv'd fromthe Tyrannie of the Nobility by his own danger and charge: 
The Nobility, aſter his departure, to recover their dignity, which they conceived loſt by 
the diſentions among them, united; and apply'd themſelves by two of their Number, to the 
Senate or Segnoria (which they judg'd to be their friends) to intreat thetn to mitigate in 
ſome meaſure the acerbity of thoſe Laws which were made againſt them : which demand 
was no fooner known, but the, people ( fearing the Signoria ſhould comply ) began 
immediately to tumultuate, and, betwixt the ambition of the one , and ſuſpicion of the 
other, they fell ſoon after to blows. The Nobility ſtood upon their guards in three places , 
at St. John's, in the Mercato n»ovo, and the Piazza de Mozzi , under three Commanders, 
Foreſe Adinari, Vanni de Mozzi, and Geri Spini, The people were got together under 
their Enſigns in gteat Numbers at the Senator's Palace, which at that time was notfar from 
St. Pruocolo; and becauſe the people were jealous of the Signori, they deputed fix Citizens 
to ſhare with them in the Government. In the mean time while both parties were prepa- 
ring for the Combat, {ome both of the Nobility aud Commons , with certain Religious 


perſons of good reputation 'interpos'd themſelves, remonſirating to the Nobility, chat the Perſwaſi 


Honour they bad loſt, and the Laws made againſt thcrm, were occation'd by their arrogance 
and ill Government 3 that now to take Arms, and betake themſelves to force; for the 
recovery of what was loſtby their own diſſgntion and iN-management , would be the ruine 
of their Countrey, and a detriment to theciſelves. That they ſhould conſider in number, 
riches, and malice, they were much inferiour to the people. That that Nobility they 
vainly affected, by which they thought to advance others, when —__ to hght would 

rove but a meer Title and Name , unable to defend them againſt the advantages which 

cir Enemies had over them. To the people it was repreſented imprudence to drive things 


too far, and make their Adverſaries deſperate 3 For be that Hopes no good, fears no ill. That _ : 


it ought to be conſider'd, their Nobility were they which had gain'd ſo much Honour to 

their City in its Wars, and were not therefore in juſtice to be us'd at that rate. That they 
could be content to have the Supream Magilſtracy taken from them, and endure it patiently ; 

but they — unreaſonable, and inſupportable to be at every bodies mercy (as their new 

Laws render'd them) and ſubje& to be driven out of their Countrey upon every Capriccio. 
That it would be well to-mitigate their fary, and lay down their Arms, mer th co run 

the hazard of a Battail, by preſumption upon their Numbers, which had many times fail'd, 
and been warſted by the | The people were divided in their Judgments, ſome were for 
ingaging, as a thing ſome time or other would neceſſarily be 3 and better now, than to defer 
till their Enemies were more powerful : andiif it could be imagined the mitigation of the 
Laws would content them, they ſhould be mitigated according but their inſolence and 
pride could never be laid by, till by force they were conftrain'd to't. Toothers moxe mo- 
derate and prudent, it appeared that the alteration of the Laws would not (ignifie much, but 
to come to a Battel tnight be of yery great importance z and their Opinion prevailing, o Yar 
pro 
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provided that no accuſation ſhould be admitted againſt a Nobleman without neceſſary teſti- 
mony. Though upon thele terms both parties laid down tlicir Arms, yet their jealouſies of 
one another were mutually retain'd, and they begah again to fortifie on both lides- The 


New. reforma- People thought fit to re-order the Government, 4hd reduce their Signori to a leſs number, 
tion in Florence as ſuſpeCting ſome of thetn to be too great favourers of the Nobility, of whom the Maxcing, 


1298, 


The difference 
in the Family 
of the Cance!- 
lreri, the occa- 
fion and con- 
ſequence. 


The Bianchi 
and Ner:. 


Magalotti, Altoviti, Pernzzi, and Cerret4ni were the chief. Having ſetled the State in this 
matiner in the year 1298. For the greater Magniticence and ſecurity of their Signori, they 
founded their Palace, and made a Piazza before it, where the houſes of the Vberti ſtood for- 
merly : About the ſame titnealſo the Foundation of the Priſons were laid, which in few 
years after were finiſhed. Never was this City in greater ſplendor, nor more happy in its 
condition than then, abounding both in men, riches, and reputation. They had 3000, 
Citizens in the Town hit to bear Arms, and 70000. more in their Territory. All Taſcany 
was at its devotion, partly as ſubjects, and partly as friends. And though there were ſtill 
piques and ſuſpicions betwixt the Nobility and the people, yet they did not break out into 
any ill effect, bur all lived quietly and peaceably together 3 and had not this tranquility been 
at length interrupted by difſention within, it had been in no danger from z being in 
ſuch terms at that time, it neither feared the Empire, nor its Exiles, and could have brought 
a force into the Field equivalent to all the reſt of the States in Italy. But that diſeaſe from 
which ab extra jt was {ccure, was ingendred in its own bowels. There were two Families 
in Florence, the Cerchi, and the Donati, equally conſiderable, both in numbers, riches, and 
dignity 3 being Neighbours both in Cicy and Country, there happened ſome exceptions and 
dilguſts betwixt them, but not ſo great as to bring them to blows, and perhaps they would 
never have produc'd any conliderable effects, had not their ill humours been agitated and 
firmented by new occaſion. Among the chief Families in Piſtoia, there was the Family of 
the Cancellieri : It happened that Lore the Son of Gulielmo, and Geri the ſon of Bertaccio, 
fell out by accident at play, and paſſing from words to blows, Geri received a ſlight wound. 
Gulielmo was much troubled at the butinels, and thinking by excels of humility to take off 
the ſcandal, he increaſed it and made it worſe. He commanded his Son to go to Geri”s Fa- 
thers houſe, and demand his pardon 3 Lore obey'd, and went as his Father directed, but that 
a& of humanity did not at all ſweeten the acerbity of Bertaccio*'s mind, who cauſing Lore to 
be ſeiz'd by his ſervants (to vate the indignity) he cauſed him to be led by them into 
the ſtable, and his hand cut off upon the Manger, with inſtruction to return to his Father, 
and to let him know, That wounds are not cured ſo properly ” words, as amputation. Guli« 
elmo was ſo enraged at the cruelty of the fa, as he and his friends immediately took arnis 
to revenge it 3 and Bertaccio and his friends doing as much to defend themſelves, the whole 
City of Piftoia was engaged in the quarrel, and divided into two parties. Theſe Cancelliers 
being both of them deſcended from: one of the Cancellieri who had two Wives, one of them 
called Bianca: that party which deſcended from her, called it ſelf Bianca; and the other in 
oppoſition was called Nera. In a ſhort time many conflicts happened berwixt them, many 
men killed, and many houſes deſtroyed. Not being able to accomodate among themſelves, 
though both tides were weary, they concluded to come to Florence, hoping ſome ient 
would be found out there, or elſe to fortihie their parties by the acquiſition of new triends. 
The Neri having had familiarity with the Donati, were eſpouſed by Corſo, the head of that 
Family. The Bianchi, to ſupport themſelves againſt the acceſſion of the Donati, tell in with 


- Verithe chick of the Cerchi, a man not inferiour to Corſo in any quality whatever. The ma. 


lignity of this humour being brought hither from Piſtoia, began to revive the old quarrel be. 


twixt the Cerchi and Donati in ſuch manner, that the Priori, and other principal Citizens be- 
gan to apprehend they ſhould fall _—_—_— by the cars, and the whole City come to be divi- 
ed. Hereupon they applyecd themſelves to the Pope, deſiring he would interpoſe his Au- 
thority to aſſwage thoſe differences which were too great for their private power to compole. 
The Pope ſent for Veri, and preſt him carneſily to a reconciliation with the Donati, Veri 
ſcetned to be ſurpriſed at his importunity, pretended he had no prejudice to them at all, and 
becauſe reconciliation preſuppoſed a quarrel, there being nothing of the latter, he c 
there was no neceſſity of the firſt. So that Veri _— from Rome without any other 
concluſion, the Malevolence increas'd, and every little accident (as it happened afterwards) 
was ſufficient to put all in confulion. In the Moneth of May, ſeveral Holidaies being pub- 
lickly celebrated in Florence, certain young Gentlemen of the Donati, with their friends on 
eback, having ſtopt near St. Trinity, to ſee certain Women that were Dancing, it fel out 

that ſome of the Cerchi arrived there likewiſe with ſome of their friends, and being delirous 
to ſee as well as the reſt, not knowing the Donati were before, they ſpur'd on their horſes,and 
juſtled in among them. The Donati looking upon it as an affront, drew their Swords; the 
Cerchi were as ready to anſwer them, and after ſeveral cuts and ſlathes given and m_—_ 
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both {ides retir*d. This accident was the vecaſion of great miſchief z the; whole City: (as 
well People as Nobility ) divided , and took part with the Bianchi and-Neri, as: their, in- 
clinations dire&ted them. The chief of -the Bianchi wete the Cerchi ; to whom the: Adi- 
mari, the Abbati, part of the Joſinghi, the Bardi, Roſſi, Treſcobaldi, Nerliz Mannilli , all 
the Mozzi, the Scali, Gerrardini, Cavalcanti , Monat: Boftichi, Giandonati, Vecehientt, 
and Arrignelzi, joyn'd themſelves 3 with theſe lided f{everal of the populace. and: all the 
Ghibiline fa&tion in Florence 3, ſo that in reſpe&t of their Numbers , they ſeenr'd for have * 
the whole Government of the City. The Donati on the other ſide were heads of the Ners, 
and follow'd by all the reſt of the before mentioned Nobility who were not ingag'd with 
the Bianchi; and beſide them all the+Parzi , Biſdomini, Manieri , Bagneſii, Tornaqitemci; 
Spini,, Buondelmonti, Gianfigliazzi, and Brunelteſchi , Nor did this humour extend it ſelf 
only in the City, but infe&ed the whole Country. In ſo much that the Captains .of the, 
Arts , and ſuch as favour'd the Gwelfs , and were Lovers of the Commonwealth, very 
much apprehended leaſt this new diſtraftion ſhould prove the ruine of the City , and the 
reſtauration of the Ghibilins , Whereupon they ſent to the Pope , beſeeching him to think 
of ſome remedy , unleſs he had a mind that City ( which had been always a Bulwark to 
the Church ) ſhould be deſtroy'd , or become ſubje&t to the Ghibilins, To gratifie their 
requeſt , the Pope diſpatch'd Matteo 4 Aquaſparta (a Portugal Cardinal ) as his Legate 
to Florence, who finding the party of the Bianchi obſtinate and untraQtable, as preſumin 
upon the advantage of their Numbers, he Ieft Florence, in an anger , and interdicte 
them 3 ſo that the Town remained in more confuſion at his departure, then he found it, 
all parties being at that time very high , and diſpos'd to miſchief, it happen'd that ſeveral 
of the Cerchi and Donati mecting at a burial, ſome words pals'd betwixt them, and 
from words they proceeded to blows, but no great hurt done, for that time 3 Both {tides 
being returned to their houſes, the Cerchi began to deliberate how they might fall upon 
the Donati, and in Conclution they went in great numbers to attack them ; but by the 
Courage of Corſo they were repelld, and ſeveral of them Wounded. Hereapon the 
City fell to their Arms; the Laws and the Magiſtrates were two weak to conteſt with the 
fury of both parties. The wilſeſt and beſt Citizens were in perpetual fear. The Donati 
and their friends having leſs force, were more anxious and olicitous of their fafety,.to pro- 
vide for it as well as was poſſible , at a meeting of Corſo with the heads of the Nerz, and the 
Captains of the Arts it was concluded that the ape ſhould be detired to ſend them ſome 
perſon of the Blood Royal to reform their City , uppoling that way the moſt probable to 
ſuppreſs the Bianchi. This Aſſembly, and their reſolution was notity'd to the Priori, and 
aggarvated againſt the Adverſe party as a Conſpiracy againſt their Freedom. Both faQti- 
ons being in Arms, Dante, and the reſt of the Signore taking Courage, with great Wif- 
dom and prudence cauſing the people to put themſelves in Arms, by. Conjun&tion of ſe- 
veral out of the Country they forc'd the heads of both partics to lay down their Arms, con- 
fin'd Corſo, Donati and ſeveral of the tation of the Neri to their houſes; and that their 
proceedings might ſeem impartial, they committed ſeveral of the Biaxchi, who afterwards 
upon plaulible pretences were diſmis'd. Corſo and his accomplices were diſcharg'd like- 
wiſe 3 and ſuppoſing his Holineſs to be their friend, took a journey to Rome to perſwade 
him perſonally to what by Letters they had begg'd of him before. There happen'd to be 
at the Popes Court at that time Charles de Valois. the King of France his brother, call'd 
into 1raly by the King of Naples to pals over into Sicily. The Pope ( upon the impor- 
tunity of the Florentine Exiles ) thought tit to ſend him to Florence to remain there till Charles of Y4- 
the ſcaſon of the year ſery'd better for his tranſportation. Charles arrived, and though 01's my Go- 
the Bianchi ( who had then the Supremacy ) were jealous of him, Yet being Patron of = opmdan 
the. Guelfr, and deputed thither by the Pope , they durſi not oppoſe his coming 3 but on 
the Contrary to oblige him they gave him full Authority to diſpoſe of the City as he plea- 
ſed. Charles was no ſooner inveſted with this Authority, but he caus'd all his friends and 
Partizans to Arm 3 which gave the people ſo great a jealoufie that he would Uſurp upon 
their Liberties, that they alſo put themſelves in Arms, and ſtood ready every man at his 
door to reſiſt any ſuch attempt. The Cerchi and the chief of the Bianchi (C having had the 
Government in their hands, and managed it proudly ) were become generally odious, 
which gave incouragement to Corſo and the reſt of the Neri who' were baniſh'd to re- 
turn. to Florence , being afſur'd that Charles, and the Captains of the Companies were 
their friends. Whilſt Feeir ſuſpicion of Charles had put the City in Arms, Corſo, his 
Comerades, and many of their followers enter*d into Florence without any impediment 7 
And although Veri de Cerchi was perſwaded to oppoſe, he refus'd it, and told them, he 
would leave their Chaſtiſement to the people of Florence, againſt whoſe intereſt Corſo did 
come. But he was miſtaken in his Meaſures, for in ſtead of being puniſhed, he was = | 
| celv : 
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ceived: very kindly by the people 3 and Veri was forc'd to fly for his ſafety. For Corſo has 
ingforc'd his entrance at the Porta Pinti , drew up, and made a ftand at S:Pietro Mag- 
giort.(a'place not far from his Palace) and having united with ſuch of the people, and his 
friends as delir'd Novelty , and were come thither on purpoſe ; the hrſt thing he did was 
to diſcharge all Priſoners whatever, and however committed, whether by private or pub- 
lick Authority. He forc'd the Signori to return privately to thetr houſes, and elected a 
certain Number (of the fa&ion of the Ner ) out of the people to ſupply their places. For 
five days!together they ranſack*d and plunder'd the houſes of the chiet of the Bianchi, The 
Cerchi and the heads of that faftion , ſeeing the people for the moſt part their Enemies, 
andCbarles none of their friend , were retir'd out of the City, to fuch Caftles as they 
had, and whereas before they would not entertain the Counſel of the Pope, they were now 
= amplore his affiſtance , and to let him underſtand that Charles was not come: to 
advantage, but to the prejudice-of the, City. Whereupon the Pope fent his Legate 
Matteo di Aquaſparta to Florence theſecond time, who not only made a peace betwixt the 
Cerchi and Doxati, bat fortify'd-it by ſeveral marriages and allyances. Nevertheleſs in- 
lifting to have the Biaxchi participate of the Chick Offices, and being deny'd by the Neri 
who had them in poſſeſſion, he left-the City as ill fatisfy*'d as before, and again Excom- 


* municated it-for its diſobedience. Thus both' partics continued diſcontented. The Nerr, 


ſceing their Eneniics ſo near, were'apprehenlive ;leaſt by their deftrution they ſhould re- 
cover the Honours and Authority»which they hall Joſt 3 and as if theſe Fears and Animo- 
litics-had not been fufficient to do miſchief, new affronts and injuries were. offered. Niz- 
cholas de Cerchi, being going withfome of his friends to ſome of his houſes, as he pals'd 
by the Ponte ad Africo, was affiulted by Simon ſon of Corſo Donati. The Conflict was 
ſharp, and on either fide deplorable, for Nicholas was kilFd npon the place, and Stmor 
{o wounded that he dicd the next Morning. This accident diſturb*'d the whole City atreſh, 
and though the Neri were indeed moſt Culpable, yet they were protected by the Govern- 
ment, and betore judgment could be obtain'd, a conſpiracy was diſcover'd between the 
Bianchi and Piero Terrant&( one of Charles his Barons ) with whom they praQ is'd pri- 
vately to be reſtor'd to the Government, The plot was deteQed by ſeveral letters from 
the Cercbi to the ſaid Piero, though ſome immagin'd they were counterfeited by the Donati, 
to divert the infamy they had incurr*d by the affaſlination of Nicholas. The Cerchi and 
all their Clann were at this time Priſoners to the Donati ( and among the reſt Dante the 
Poet ) their Eſtates were Confiſcated , and their houſes demoliſh'd. Their party, with 
ſeveral of the Ghibilines that had joyn'd themſelves with them , were difpers'd up and 
down in ſundry places, attending new troubles to better their Condition 3 and Charles 
having finiſh'd what he defign'd when he: came thither, return'd to the Pope in purſuance 
of his Expedition into Sicily , in which he managed himſelf with no more prudence then 
he had done in Fhorente ; but loſing many of his men, he went back into France, with no 
little diſhonor, After Charles was departed, for ſome time Florence was quiet, only Corſo 
was diflatisfy'd, as not thinking himſelf in Authority ſuitable to his deſerts: for the Go- 


New troubles vernment being in the hands ot the people, he believed it managed by ſuch as were much 


occaſioned by 


Corſo Donati, 


his inferiours : Moved therefore by theſe provocations , to varniſh over a foul delign with a 
fair pretence, he calamniated ſeveral Citizens who had had charge of the Publick money, 
for imbezling of it, and applying it to their private uſe; giving oyt that it was fit they 
ſhould be inquir'd after, and puniſh'd: ſeveral of his mind did the ſame, and many others 
by their ignorance and Credulity were perſwaded that what Corſo did was out of pure care 
and affeQtion to his Country. On the other fide the perſons accus'd, having the favour of 
the people, ſtood upon their juſtification, and fo far theſe differences proceeded, tHat after 
ſeveral expoſtulations, and civil controverſies, they came at length totake Arms. On one 
{ide there were Corſo, Lotieri Biſhop of Florence, with many of the Nobility, and ſome of 
the Commons. On the other fide there were the Signori, and the greateſt part of the 
people: fo that there was fighting in many places of the City. The Signori, perceiving 
their aftairs in ſome danger, ſent to Lwecca for aid, and immediately all the people in 
Lxcea came in to their aliſtance 3 by whoſe ſupervention things were preſently compos'd, 
the tumults aſwag'd, and the people continued in their former Liberty and Government, | 
without any other puniſhment of the Author of the ſcandal. The Pope had heard of the 
tumults at Florence, and ſent thither Nicholas da Prato his Legate to appeaſe them, who, 
tor his quality, learning and bchaviour, being a man of great reputation , he quickly ob- 
tained fuch credit with the people, that they gave him Authority to teform, or Model 
their Government as he pleas'd. Being of the Ghibiline fa&ion, he was inclin'd to call 


, home* thoſe of that party who were baniſh*d 3 But firſt he thought it convenient to in- 


gratiate- with the people- by reſtoring their Ancient Companies, which A& added as _—_ 
| ſirepgt 
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ſtrength to their intereſt, as it took away from the Nobleſs. When he had as he thoughe 
ſufficiently oblig'd the Multitude, The Legate delign'd to call home the Exiles, and try'd 
many ways to cffe&t it, but was ſo far from ſucceeding int any of them, that he 
render'd himſelf ſuſpe&ed to the Governors, was forc'd out of the City , and leaving all f 
'in confuſion , in a great paſſion he excommunicated .it at his departure. Nor was this 
City moleſted with one humour ouly, but ſeveral, there being at once the factions be- 
twixt the Nobility and the people. The Gzelfs and the Ghibilines, The Bianchi, and the 
Neri. At that time all the City was in Artns, and many bickerings happen'd 3 Many 
were diſcontented at the Legates departure, being willing the baniſh'd Citizens ſhould re- - 
turn. The Chief of them who rais'd the report were the Medici and the Gingni, who rhe yccs » 
(with the Legate ) were diſcover'd to be favourers of the Rebels; in the interim Skir- and Giugri: 
miſhes and Rencounters paſs'd in ſeveral places of the Town, and to add-to their Calamity, 
a fire broke out in the Orto S. Michel among the houſes of the Abbati, from thence it 
went to the houſes of the Caponſacchi, and burn'd them, from thence to the houſes of 
the Macci, | Amieri, Toſchi, Cipriani, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the New Market; from 
thence it paſs'd to the Porta S. Maria, burn'd that, and then wheeling about to the Old- 
bridge, it conſum'd the palaces of the Gherardini, Pulci, Amidei, Lacardsſi, and with 
them. ſo many other houſes, that the number of all that were conſum'd by that fire 
amounted to more than thirteen hundred. Some were of opinion, it began by accident in 
the-height of the Conflid. Others affirm it was done on purpoſe by Ner: Abbati, Prior of 
S. Piero Scharagio ( a diſſolute and miſchievous perſon ) who ſeeing every body engaged, 
thought he might commit a piece of wickedneſs then, which no body ſhould be able to 
remedy; and to the end it might ſucceed the better, and give lefs fuſpicionof him, he ſet the 
houſes of his own party on fre, whete he could do it with convenience. Theſe Conflicts, 
and this Conflagration happen'd in Fwly 1304. at which time Corſo Donati was the ———_ . 
only perſon who did not arm in thoſe tumults; and not without reaſon, for thereby he ed, 1304. 
preſumed (when weary of their fighting they ſhould incline to an agreement) he ſhould 
more ealily be choſen Umpire betwixt them at length all Arms indeed were layd down, but 
more that they were tyr'd, and weary of theit miſeries, than from any relentment or conde- 
ſcenſion on either fide. The whole conſequence of all was, that the Rebels were not ſuffer*d 
to return, and the party which favour'd them was forc'd to comply. - The Legate being 
come back tc Rome, and underſtanding the new diſtrations in Florence, perſwaded the | 
Pope that if he deſign'd to, compoſe them, it would be neceſſary to ſend for twelve of the 
Principal Malecontents of that City, which being the ' nouriſhment and fomentors ' of 
their miſcries, their miſeries would ceaſe as ſoon as they were remov'd. The Pope took 
his Counſel, ſent for twelve of the Chief Citizens (who came to Rome in obedience to his 
ſummons) and among theta Corſo Donati was one. - Upon the departure of theſe Citizens 
the Legate fignify'd to the Exiles that now was their time (the City being diſtitute of their 
heads) to return. Whereupon the Citizens which were baniſh*d, getting what force toge- 
ther they were able , they march'd to Florence, enter*d where the walls were unfiniſh'd, and 
paſs'd on as far as the Piazza of S. Joby. It was a remarkable paſſage to conſider 
that thoſe people who tought. in their behalf, whilſt hambly and unarm'd they begged 
to be admitted , ſeeing them come forcibly into the City with their weapons in their 
hands, turn'd againſt them immediately, and joyning with the peopte beat them out of the 
City. This Enterprize was loſt by leaving part of their forces at Laftrs and not attend- 
mg the arrival of Toloſetto Vberti who was coming from Piftoia with three hundred 
horſe, but ſuppoling Expedition of greater importance to their ſucceſs, than ſirength, they 
found ( as many had done before ) That delay takes away the opportunity, and celerity the 
force; .The Rebels repuls'd, Florence return'd to its old divihons. To lefſen the Au- 
thority of the Cavalcanti , the people aſſaulted and took from them the Caſtle of Stinche 
in the Val di Greve , which had belong'd anciently to that family ; and becauſe thoſe who 
were taken in this Caſtle were the firſt which were put in the new built Priſons, 
that bailding took its name from the Caſtle from whence they came, was calPd 
le Stinche from thence, and is call'd fo to this day. After this, thoſe who had the Go- 
vernment in their hands re-eſtabliſh'd the Companies of the people 3 gave them the En- 
ſigns which had been us'd at firſt ander the diſcipline of the Arts. The Captains , the 
Gonfalonieri of the Companies and the Colledge of the Signori were call'd, and Orders 
were given that they ſhould affiſt the Signoria or Senate at all times, in time of Com- 
motion or injury with their Swords, and in time of peace with their Counſels. To the 
two old Governours they added another call'd Eſſecxtore , whoſe Office: it was by conjun- 
fion with the Gonfalonieri to reſtrain and corre& the inſolence of tha Grandees. - In the 
mean time the Pope dying, Corſo and his felow Citizens return'd from Rome , on 
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might have liv'd quietly, had not the inſatiableneſs of Corſo's ambition created new 
' troubles. To gain reputation it was always his Cuſtom to oppoſe the ſentiment of the 
Nobility in whatever was propos'd 3 and which way he obſerved the people to encline, 
thither he conſtantly direted his Authority , to work himſelf into their favour 3 fo that 
in all Innovations and Controverſies he was the head 3 all perſons reſorting to him who 
had any thing extraordinary in delign. Hereupon he became ſo odious to ſeveral con- 
fiderable Citizens, that the faQion of the Neri ſubdivided, and fell into. open diviſion 
among themſelves, becauſe Corſo made uſe of private Force and Authority, atd of ſuch 
Perſons as were enemies to the State. Yet ſuch was the Awe and Majeſty of his Perſon, 
that every body fear'd himz to deprive him of the peoples favour (whi t way, Was Ca» 
fily diſingaged) it was gin out that he deſign'd the Government, and meant to make 
himſelf King 3 Which his extravagant way of living was credible enough, and much 
confirm'd when afterwards he married a ——_ of Ugnccione odella Faggivola chick of the 
Bianchi, and Gbibilins, and the moſt powerful Perſon in the City, This Alliance was no 
ſooner known among his Enemies, but his adverſaries took Arms, and the people for that 
reaſon were ſo far from appeari A GE Pat en gunaney hoat of them joyn'd with 
his Enemies. The Chief of his Enemies (and who were at the head of them) were Roſſo dells 
Toſa, Pazzino de Pazzo, Geri Spini, and Berto Branelleſehi. They, their followers, and the 
greateſt part of the people, ran with their Swords drawn to the foot of the Palace of the Sig- 
ori, by whoſe Order an accuſation was prefer'd to Piero Bianca Captain of the people,againſt 
Corſo as a perſon who (by the aſſiſtance of Vgxccione ) _—_ to be King: Upon this im» 
peachment he was ſummon'd, and refuling to appear, was declared a Rebel for his Contuma- 
xd; cy3 there having been but two hours time betwixt his accuſation and ſentence 3 ju te 
ced, the Signori, with the ſeveral Companies of the people (their banners diſplay'd) 
went preſently to apprehend him. Corſo on the other ſide not at all diſmay'd either at the ſe- . 
verity of the ſentence, the authority of the Signori, nor the unconftancy of his friends (who 
had many of them forſaken him) fell to fortitying his houſe, hoping to have defended him- 
ſelf there till Vgzccione (to whom he had ſent word of his condition) ſhould come to his 
reſcue. His houſes, and Avenues were fortify*d and barricado'd by him, and firengthen'd 
with ſuch Garriſons of his friends, that though the people were very numerous and preſs'd 
hard to have enter'd them, they could not prevail. The Conflit was ſmart, many kill'd and 
wounded on both fides, and the people ing hens was no entrance that way by force, 
got intothe houſes of his Nei and through them they brake m_—_ y into 
his. Corſo finding himſelf environ'd by his Enemies, and no hopes of relief trom Ugxcci- 
one, roving er ViRory, he reſolved to try what was poſliblg for his Eſcape 3 advancing 
therefore with Gherardo Bondini and ſeveral other his moſt faithful and valiant friends, he 
charg'd ſo furiouſly -upon his Enemies, that he brake them, and made his way thorow them 
( fighting) out of the Ports alla Croce : Nevertheleſs being perſued Gherardo was ſlain b 
Boccaccio Cavicciwlli upon the Africa, and Corſo was taken Priſoner at Rowez.axo by certain 
Spaniſh horſemen belonging to the Srgnoria. But, diſdaining the light of his Victorious Ene- 
tmies, and to prevent the torments which they would y inflict, as they were bringj 
him back towards Florence, he threw himſelf off his horſe, and was cut to pieces by one 
the Company his body was gather'd together by the Monks of S.S2lxi, and bury'd, but 
without any ſolemnity. This was the fad end of that Magnanimous Perſon, to whom his 
Country, and the Neri, ow'd muchboth of their good fortune and ill; and doubtleſs had his 
mind been more moderate, his Ry would have been more honourable z however,he de- 
ſerves a among the beſt Citizens this City did ever produce, though indeed the turbu- 
lency of his Spirit caus'd his Country 3 and party both to forget their obligations to him, 
' and at | procur'd his death, and many miſchicfs to them. Ugxccione coming 
to the relief of his Son in Law as far as Kemeli, and hearing he was taken by the 
people, preſuming he could do him no good, to fave his own ſtake, he return'd back as 
Came. | 


Corſo being dead in the year 1308. all tumults ceas'd, and every body lived quietly till 
news was brought that Arrigo the Emperor was come into[ltaly with all the Florentine Exiles 
in his Company, whom he had promis'd to reinſtate in their own Country. To obviate this, 
and leſſen the number of I oy ans thought fit of themſelves to reinvite 

ich were 


all thoſe who had been rebels, but ſome few particularly ed. Thoſe which 
were excepted, were the greateſt part of the Ghibilines, and ſome of the tation of the Bian- 
cbj, among which were Dante Aleghieri , the Sons of Veri de Cerchi, and Giano della Bella. 
They ſent likewiſe to deſire the Aſſiſtance of Robert King of Naples, but not payellng in 
an amicable' way without terms, they gave him the Government of their City for five 
years, upon condition he would defend them as his ſubjeqs. The Emperour in his paſſage 

came 
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came to Piſa, and from thence coaſting along the ſhore, he went to Ronie, where he 'was 
Crown'd in the year 1312 3 after which, addreſſing himſelf to the ſubduRtion of the 
Florentines , he march'd by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to Florence, and 
himſelf with his Army at the Monaſtery of S. Sali where he continued, hfty days without 
any conſiderable exploit. Deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt that City, he remov'd to Piſa, con- 
federated with the King of Szcily to make an Enterprize upon Naples, and marched forward 
with his Army, but whilſt he thought himſelf ſure of Victory, and Robert gave himſelf 
for loſt, the Emperour died at Bxonconvento, and that Expedition miſcarry'd. Not long 
after it fell out that Ugweccione became Lord of Piſa, and by degrees of Lxcca, where he 
joyn'd himſelf with the Gbibilines, and by. the affiſtance of that tation, committed great 
depredations upon the Neighbours. The Florentines to free themſelves from his Excurſi- 
ons, delir'd King Robert that his Brother Piero might have the Command of their Army; 
In the mean time Vgxceione was not idle. To increaſe his numbers, and extend his donu- 
nion, partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, he had poſle(s'd himſelf of many firong Ca- 
files in the Vallics of Arno, and Nievole, and having advanc'd ſo far as to befiege Monte 
Catini, the Florentines —_ it neceſſary to relieve it, leſt otherwiſe that Conflagra- 
tion ſhould conſume their whole Country. Having drawn together a great Amy, they 
March'd into the Valdi Nievole, gave battel to Uguccione, and, atter a ſharp tight, were de- 
feated. In the battel, they loſt 2000. men belides Piero the Kings Brother, whoſe body could 
never be found. Nor was the Victory on Ugnccione's fide without ſome qualification, he ha- 
ving loſt one of his Sons, and ſeveral Officgrs of Note. After this diſaſter, the Florentines 
fortify'd at home as much as they could, 2nd King Kobert ſent them a new General call'd 
the Conte di Andrea with the title of Conte Novello. By his deportment (or rather by the 
Genius of the Florentines, whoſe property it is to increaſe upon every ſettlement, and to fall 


afterwards into factions upon every accident) notwithſtanding their preſent War with Vguc- New divifi arg 


cione, they divided again, and ſome were for King Robert, and others againſt him. The 
chiet of his Adverſaries were Simon della Toſa, the Magalotti, and other popular families 
who had greateſt intereſt in the Government, Theſe perſons ſent firſt i to France , and 
then into Germany, to raiſe men, and invite Officers, that by their aſſiſtance they mighe 
be able to rid themſelves of their New Governour the Conte. But their fortune was ad- 
verſe, and neither could be procur'd. Nevertheleſs they gave not their Enterpriſe over 3 
though they had been diſappointed both in Germany and France; they found out an 
Officer in Agobbioz having driven , out King Roberts Governour, they ſent for Laudo 
from Agobbio, and made him Efſecutore , ( or indeed Executioner ) giving him ab- 


ſolute power over their whole City. Lawdo being naturally cruel and avaritious, Laude di 4: 
maxch'd with arm'd men up and down the City, -plundring in this place , and killing .in gobbzo. 


that, as thoſe who ſent for him gave him directions 3 and not content with this inſo- 
lence, he Coyn'd falſe mony with the Florentine ſtamp, and no man had the power to 
oppoſe it, to ſuch grandeur was he arriv'd by the diffention of the Citizens. Miſerable 
certainty, and much to be lamented was the Condition of this City, which, neither the 


Conſequences of their former diviſions, their apprehenſion of Vgwccione, nor the Au- + 


thority of. a King was ſufficient to unite. Abroad they were infeſted by Ugnccione 3 at 
home they were pillag'd by Laxdo; and yet no reconciliation. The Kings friends, 
many of the Nobility ; ſeveral great men of the Popzlace and all the Gmelfr , were 
Enemies to Laxdo and his party. Nevertheleſs the adverſary having the Authority in 
his hand , they could not without manifeſt danger diſcover themſelves 3 however , that 
they might not be deficient in what they were able to do towards the freeing themſelves 
of ſo dithonourable a Tyranny , they writ privately to King Robert to intreat that he 
would make Conte Guido da Buttifolle his Lieutenant in Florence. The py ine 
their requeſt, ſent the Conte to them forthwith, and the adverſe party ( though the 
Signori alſo were Enemies to the King ) had not the Courage to- oppoſe him. But the 
Conte for all that, had not much Authority confer'd , becanl: the Segnori, and Gonfalo- 
neri of the Companies were favourers of Laxdo and his accomplices- During theſe trou- 
bles in Florence, the daughter of Alberto coming out of Germany, pafs*'d by this City in her 


mw to her, husband Charles Son to King Robert. She was very honourably received by 
uUc 


as were friendsTto the King,who complaining to her of the (ad Condition of their City, 
and the Tyranny, of Laxdo and his party, ſhe promis'd her affiſtance, and by the help 
of her interpotition and ſuch as were ſent thither from the- King, the Citizens were re- 
concil'd, Laxdo depos'd from his Authority, and ſent home to Agobbio full of treaſure 


and blood. Laxdo being gone, they fell to Reform, and the Signoria was contirm'd by - 


the King for three.years longer 3 and becauſe before there were v1: in the Senate of 
Laudo's party, v1 new were choſen of the Kings, and they continu'd x111. for a” 
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- but they were reduced afterwards to VII their old number. About this time Ugxccione 
was driven Out of Lmucca, and Piſa, and Caſftraccio C ani, » Citizen of Lacca, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Government 3 and being a brave and Couragious young Gentleman 
and Fortunate in all bis Undertakings, in a ſhort time he made himſelf Chief of the 
Ghibilin faction in Tzſcany. For this cauſe, lying afide their private diſcords, the Flo- 
rentines for ſeveral years made it their buſineſs, firft to obſtruct the growth of Caſtrac- 
cio*'s Power, and afterwards, ( in caſe he ſhould grow powerful againſt their will ) to 
conſider which way they were to defend themſelves = him : and that the Signort 
might deliberate with more Counſel, and Execute with more Authority, they Created . 
XIL Citizens ( which they call'd Buonbuomini, without whoſe advice and concurrence the 
Signort were not to do any thing of importance. In the mean time the Authority of Kin 
Robers expir'd 3 the Goverment divoly'd once more upon the City, which fet up the © 
Re&ori and Magiſtrates as formerly, and their fear of Caftraccio, kept them Friends, and 
united: Caſtruccio after many brave things performed againſt the Lord's of Lunigiana, fat 
down before Prato: The Florentines alarm'd at the news, reſolved to relieve it, and thut« 
ting up their Shops they got together in a confus'd and tumultuous manner about 20000 
Foot and 1500 Horſe 3 and to lefſentheforce of Caftreccio and add to their own, Procta- 
mation was made by the Signori that what ever Rebel of the Gwelfs ſhould come in to 
the relicf of Prato, ſhould be reſtor'd afterwards to his Country : upon which Proch- 
mation more than 4000 of the Gwelfs came in and joyned with them, by which acceffion, 
their Army being become formidable, they march*d with all ſpeed towards Prato, bue 
Caſtruceio, having no mind to hazard a Battail againſt fo conſiderable a force, drew off and 
retreated to Laces, Upon his retreat, great Controverke aroſe in the Army betwixt the 
Nobility and the People. The People would have purſued, and fought in hopes to have 


| overcome and deſtroyed him 3 the Nobility would return, alledging they had done c- 


noyugh already in expoſing Florence for the relief of Prato. That there being a neceffity 
for The it was well ao done, 9/1 no neceſſity being upon them, little to be 
gotten, and much to be loft, fortune was not to he tempted, nor the Enimy to be follow'd. 
Not being able to accord among themſelves, the bulinefs was referred to the Signori,which 
conliſting of Nobility and Commons, they fel into the fame difference of opinion, which 
being known to the City, they aſſembled in great multitudes in the Piazza, threatning 
the Nobility highly, till at laſt they condeſcended. Bur their reſolution coming too late 
and many conſtrain'd to joyn in it againſt their perfwaſions, the Enimy had time, a 

drew ſafely off to Lucca. This difference put the People into ſuch a huff againſt the 
Nobility, the Signorirefus'd to perform the Promiſe they made to the Rebels which 
.came in upon Proclamation, which the Rebels perceiving, they refolv'd to be before hand 
if poſſible, and accordingly preſented themſelves at the Gates of the City to be admitted 
before the- Army came up 3 but their defign being ſuſpected, miſcarryed, and they were 
beaten back by thoſe who were left in the Town : To try if they could obtain that by trea- 
ty, which they could not compaſs by force, they ſent cight adors to the Signori, to 
commemorate to them the Faith they had given ;- the dangers they had run thereupon 3 


_ andthatit could not be unreaſonable they thould have their promiſed reward. The Nobi- 


lity thought themſelves oblig'd,havi is'd them =P as well as the Signori,and 
rely PRI their intevedt for: C—_ the Rebels * bur the Ira wor (be- 
ing inrag'd that t INS Caftruccio was not proſecuted as it might have been) 
would not conſent 3 which turn'd afterwards tO the great ſhame and diſhonour of the Ciry. 
The Nobility being many of them diſguſted thereat, endeavoured that by force, which 
was denyed them upon applicationsz and agreed with the Gwelfs that if they would 
attempt their entrance without, they would take up Arms in their affifiance within 3 bur 
their plot being diſcover'd the Day before it was to be Executed, when the baniſh'd Gzelf7 
came to-make their attack, they found the City in Arms, and all things fo well difposg'd 
to repel thera without, and ſuppreſs thoſe within, that none of them durſt venture, and fo 
the Enterprize was given over without any effort. The Rebels being departed, it was 
thought fit thoſe Perſons ſhould be puniſh'd who invited them thither, nevertheleſs though 
every Body-could point at the delinquents, yet no Body durſt Name them, much more ac- 
cuſe them. That the truth might impartially be known, it was ordered that the Names 
of the Offendors ſhould be written down 3 and deliver'd privatly to the Captain 
which being done, the Perſons accuſed were Amerigo Donati, Tegbiaio Freſcobaldi, and Los- 
teringo Gherardini, whoſe Judges being now more tavourable,than (perhaps) their crime de- 
ſerv'd, they were only condemn'd to pay a Sum of Money, and came off. | 
The tumults in Florence upon the alarm by the Rebels, demonſtrated clearly that to 


the Company of the People one Captain was uot ſufficient; and therefore. it was oxdettd = 
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the future, that every Company ſhould have three or four, and every Gonfalonier two or 
three, join'd to them which ſhould be call'd Pexnonteri, that, in caſe of neceffity, where the 
whole Company could not be drawn out, part of it might appear underone of the faid 
Officers And as it happens in all Common-wealths, after any great accident, ſome or o- 
ther of the old Laws are abrogated, and others reviv'd to ſupply thetn, ſo the Seguoris 
being at firſt but occalional and temporary, the Senators and Collegi then in being (having 
the Power in their hands ) took Authority upon themſelves to make a Council of the Sig- " 
mori , which ſhould fit forty Months for the future, their Names being to be put into  Yhe Council 
purſe, and drawn out every two Months. But for as much as nuany otthe Citizens were Of the Signorz 
jealous their Names were not in the purſe, there was a new Imborſation before the forty ana 
Months began. Hence it was,the cuſtom of the purſe had its Original, and was us'd in the whe; ans, Y 
Creation of their Magittrats, both at home and abroad, whereas tormerly they wexe cho- fore ir was 
ſen by a Counſel of the Succeſſors as the tearmof the Office began to expire. Ar/hrii this *cafional. 
way of ele&tion was call'd Imborſationi, and afterwards Squittini, And becauſe every three, od 
or at moſt hve years this cuſtom was to be us'd, it was thought they had prevented great — by 
miſchiets to the City, occalion'd by multitude of Competitors, and tumults at every e- znborſatzon- 
letion of Magiſtrats, which tumults being to be correted no way (in their Judgments) 
ſo readily,- they pitched upon this, not diſcerning the evils which lay conceal'd under fo 
ſmall a convenience. It was now in the year 1325. when Caſtrzccio having fſerr'd on 
Piftoia, was _ ſo conſiderable, that the Florentines ( jealous of his greatneſs, reſoly'd 
before he had ſetled his new conqueſt, to fall upon him, and recover it ( if poſſible ) out 
of his hands. Whereupon of Citizens and their Friends they afſembled 20000 Foot, and 
3000 Horſe, and encamp'd before Alto Paſcio, by taking it, to render the relief of Piftoie 
the more difficult, The Florentincs took that pals, and when they had done,they march'd 
towards Lwcca forraging and waſting the Country. But by the Imprudence and Treache- 

of their Commander, little progreſs was made. This Perſon ( call'd Ramondo da Car- 
Sos ) obſerving the Florentines to have been very liberal of their liberty, and to have 
confer'd the Goverment ſometimes upon Kings, ſometimes upon Legats, 4nd ſometimes 
upon more inferiour Perſons; he thought with himſelt chat if he could bring them into any 
exigence, or diſtreſs, it might eaſily fall out that they would him their Prince ; to this 
purpoſe he frequently defir'd and preſs'd to have the fame Authority inveſted in him in 
the City, as he had in the Army, otherwiſe he could not require nor expe& that Obe- 
dience which was neceſſary for a General. The Florentines not hearing on that Ear, their g, onde dd 
Captain proceeded but lowly, negleRting his time, as much as Coftruccio improv'd it 3 for cirdons Gene- 
Caftruccio having procur'd ſupplics from the Viſconti, and other Princes of Lombardy, ang ral of the Fle- 
made himſelf ſtrong, Ramondo ( wha before loſthis opportunity of conquering for want of '*#%% 


fidelity) now loſt the polbbilicy of preſerving himſelf, tor want of diſcreation 3 for maxch- 


ing up and down lazily with his Army, he was overtaken by Caſtruccio near Alto Paſcio, 

aulted, and after a long fight, broken to pieces 3 in which Action many Florentines were 
taken Priſoners and KilPd, and their General among the reſt, who received the reward of 
his infidelity and ill Counſel from Fortune her ſelf, which had been more properly beftow'd 
by the hands of the Florentines.The calamities which Caſtruccio introduced upon the Floren- 
zmes after his Viftory 3 the Depradations, Impriſonments, Ruin's, and Burnings, are not 
to be expreſd ; my Body to oppoſe him, for ſeveral Months together, he went 
where, and did what he had amind to, and the Florentines thought thernſelves happy, (af- 
ter ſuch a defeat ) if they could fave the City: Nevertheleſs they were not fo Selporacly 
low but they made great proviſions of Money, rais'd what Soldiers was poflible, and ſent to 
their Friends for affiftance 3 but no providence was ſufficient againſt ſuch an Enimy, they 
were forc'd therefore to make choice of Carlo Dwuke of Calabria ( the Son of King Robert ) 
to be their Soveraign 3 If it would pleaſe him to undertake their defence; for that Family 
having been us'd to the Supremacy of that City, they promis'd him rather their Obedience, 
than Friendſhip. But Carlo being I rms, unploy'd in the Wars of Sicily, he ſent Guat» , 
treri ( a French Man and ) Duke Athens to take poſſefſion in his behalf. He as his Maſters The Dube of 
Lejutenant,took Py of the Government, and created Magiſtrats as he pleas'd. Not- 1... Gover- 
withſtanding his behaviour was ſo modelt, and in a manner fo contrary to his own Natuze, ner ofFlorexee. 
every one lov'd him. Having finiſh'd his War in Sicily, Charles came with a th 
Horſe to Florence, and made his entry in Faly 1326, His arrival gave fume impediment 
toCaſtruccio,8c kept him from rummaging up and down the Country with that freedom and 
ſecurity which he had formerly done. But what the City gain'd abroad, it loft at home, 
and when their Enjmies were reſtrain'd,they became expos'd to the infolence and oppreſſi- 
on of their Friends; for the Signors ating nothing without the conſent of the Dake, in & 
years time he drain'd the City of four hundred thouſand Florins, though in the Articles of 
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agreement it was expreſly provided he ſhould not exceed 200000. So great were the Impo- 
fitions which he, or his Father laid upon the Town, and yet as if theſe were too few, their 
miſeries: were-increas'd by an accumulation of new jealoulies, and new Enimics. For the 
Ghibilines of _— were ſo fearful of Carlos advance into Tuſcany, that Galiazzo Viſ- 
conti, and the reſt of the Princes of Lombardy with Money and fair Protniſes, perſwaded 
Lewis of Baccaria, ( who had been Eleed Emperour againſt the Popes will ) to paſs into 
Laly with an Army. Being arriv'd in Lombardy, he paſs'd forward into Tuſcany, made 
himſelf Maſter of Piſ# by the Aſſiſtance of Caftruccio, and having received a conliderable 
lupply of Money there, he march'd on towards Rome : Whereupon Charles ( being fear- 
tul of his Kingdom, and leaving Philippo da Saginitto his Lieutenant in Florence, went 
Home with the Force he brought with him. Upon his departure, Caftrzccid ſeiz'd upon 
Piſa, and the Florentines got Piſtoia by ſtra : Caſtruccio march'd immediatly to reco- 
ver it, fat down before it, and manag'd his bulineſs with ſo much condu& and reſolution, 
that though the Florentines made many attempts to relieve it, both by Inſults upon his 
Army , and incurſions into his Country, their Attachs, arid their dilligences were all in- 
effeQtual , they could not poſſibly remove him 3 for ſo firmly was he reſolv*d to chaſtiſe 
the Piſtoians, and weaken the Florentines, that the Piftoians were conftrain'd to ſurrender, 
and receive him once more for their Lord 3 by which Aion as he contracted much Ho. 
nour and Renown, ſo he thereby contracted ſo much Sickneſs and Infirmity, that he di- 
ed ſhortly after upon his return to L#cca. And, becauſe one ill or good accident goes ſel-. 
dome alone 3 Charles Duke of Calabria and Lord of Florence dyed at Naples much about 
the ſame time, ſo that in a very {mall ſpace the Florentines were freed from the oppreſſion 
of. the one, and the apprehenſion of the other. They were no ſooner free, but they fell 
to reforming, nulld all the Laws and Ordinances of the ancient Councils , and created 
two new, one of them conliſting of three hundred of the Commons, the other of two hun- 
dred both Cqmmons and Gentlemenz the firſt was calPd the Council of the People,and the 


 fecond the Commmon Council. 


The Emperoxr being arrived at Rome, he created an Anti-Pope ; decreed many things to 
the prejudice of the Church 3- and attempted more which he was not able to carry 3 {© that 
at length he removed ( with no little diſgrace) from Rome to Piſa, where, either diſ- 
daining this Condu@, or for want of their Pay, cight hundred German Horſe mutiny'd, - 
fortif'd themſelves at Monte Ariaro, and as he was departed from Piſa towards Lombardy, 
poſles'd themſelves of Lxcca and drave out Frenciſco Caſtracani, whom the Emperoxr had 
left Governour of the Town 3 Being Maſters of that City, and their intentions to make 
what profit of it they could. they offered it to the Florentines for twenty thouſand Florins,but 
but by the advice of Simon della Toſa it was retus*d;this reſolution would have been much to 
the advantage of our-City,had the Florentines perſevered;but changing it afterwards it prov'd 
much to their detriment, for refuſing it at that timze when they might have had it ſo cheap, 
they bad much more for it afterwards and were" denied it 3 which was the occaſion that 
Florence  chang'd its Government often , to its great inconvenience. Lxcca, being re- 
fus'd it this manner by the Florentines, was purchaſed for 30000! Florins by Gherardino 
Spinoli a Genoueſe; and ( becauſe People are more flow and indifferent in accepting what 
isoffer'd, than in conceiving what is not) as ſoon as it was known to be bought by Ghe- 
rardini, and at how cheap a rate, the Florentines were much troubled they had it not 
themſelves, and blam'd all thoſe who had any way diſcouraged them 3 To buy it bei 
too late," they ſought to gain it by force, and to that end ſent their Arrmy to over-run an 
ſpoil the Country about it. About this time the Emperour was return'd out of Ita- 


ty, and the Pope, by Order of the Piſani, ſent Priſoner into France, The Florentines. up- 


on the Death of Caſtruccio ( which follow'd in the year 1328 ) till the year 1340 conti- 
nued quiet at Home 3 Intent only upon their Wars abroad 3 in Lombardy upon the coming; 
of John King of Bobemia, and in Tuſcany upon the account of Laces 3 they adorn'd their 
City ltikewife with many new Buildings, and particularly the Tower of S. Keparats accord- 
ing tothe direQions of Giolto the moſt Famous Painter in his time. Moreover, upon an 
inundation of the River Arzxs in the year 1333 ( in which the Water ſwelling twelve fa- 
thoms high im ſome places of Florence carried'away ſeveral Bridges, and many Houſes were 
ruin'd ) they repair'd all, with great care and expence. But in the yeag,4340 this tran= 
quiftity was diſturb'd, and they had new occafion of alteration. The Grandees of the Cj- 
ty had two waysto maintain, and increaſe their Authority. One was by ordering, the Im- 


 borſations {© , as the Magiſtracy ſhould fall always either to them or their Friends. The 0- 


ther was by making themſelves chief in the Ele&tions of the Rettori, and thereby onviging 
them to be fav le to them afterwards in all their determinations 3 And of this ſeco 


way they were {6 fond and conceited, that not content with two Rettori ( as they had _ 
a merly) 


* - 
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formerly a while after they ſet up a third, with the Title of the Captain of the Guards, 


in whi 


Office they plac'd Facomo Gabrieli d' Agobbio, with abſolute Power over the Citi- 
many Injuries, but mbre 
COn- 


A Captain of 
Ne rards 


becauſe dangerous enterprizes, 


taken 3 it happens 
rally diſcover'd. There being the Confpirators a Gentletnan call'd 4 
di, whoſe fear of Puniſhment iling upon him, beyond his delire of Rey 


tray'd all to Jacomo Alberti, his Kinſman, Jecomo imparted it immediatly to Prior, 
EDS EIESS was ſo near Execution, All-Saints 
Palace, and judging it unſafe to 
would needs perſwade the Signers to cauſe the great Bell co be rung, and the 


ciſco Salviati one of the Signoric Being Relations of the Bardi they diflwaded the non 


the Piazza. The Bardi, and Treſcobaldi ving were di reſolving to o« 
vercome with Honour or die without , betook themſelves to their Arms, hoping 
they would be able to defend that part of the Ciry beyond the Bridge where their Houſes 


were 3 whereupon they broke down the Bridges, and fortifi'd ves, till they ſhould 
be reliev'd-by the Nobility of the Country, and other Perſons their Friends, But that de- 
ſign was fruſtrated by the People which lived arnong them in the ſame part of the City,who 
took up Arms for the Signoriz tinding themſelves entermixt, and that deſign not like to 
ſucceed, they abandon'd the Bridges, and retreated to the ſtreet where the Bardi dwelt, as 
ſtronger than the reſt, where they made a moſt valiant defence. Jacomo & Agobbis knew 
well enough that all this Conſpiracy was againſt him 3 and having no great inclination to 
be killd, in a terrible fright, with his hair ding right up, he ran to the Palace of the 
Signori, and ſecur'd himſelf among the thickett of 'd Men. The other of the Riz« 
zori,though not ſo conſcious, ere much more couragjous, eſpecially the Podiſls call'd ow — ww Mats 
r . 


baconte: threw himſelf undauntedly the Swords of the Bardi, and made a fign for a 
Party. Upon which, EO Perſqn, his and good qualitics, they 
let fall their Arms, and ſtood quietly to attend him. In a modeſt and grave harangue he 
blam'd their proceedings 3 remonſtrated the danger they were in y if they did nor yeild to 


ful ſentence, and promis'd his interceſſion for them, then ing to their Signori he per< 


ſwaded that they would not uſe extremities, and conquer with the loſs of ſo many Ci 
zensives, nor condemn without hearing. In ſhort, ſo tar he obtain'd, that by conſent of 
the Signori, Baldi, Treſcobaldi and their Friends left the City, and retiz'd to their Caſiles 
without any Impedjment. They being gone, and the People difarm'd, the Signori pro- 
ceeded only againſt ſuch of the Families of the Baldi and Treſcobaldi as had taken Arms, 
and to leſſen their Power, they bought the Caſtles of Mangons, and Vernis of the Bards, and 
made a Law that no Citizen ſhould tor the future poſſeſs any Caſile whithin twenty miles 
of Florence. Not many months after Stialta Treſcobaldi and ſeveral others of that Fami« 
ly were beheaded , having been proclaim'd Rebels before. But it was not ſufficient for 
e Governours to have conquer'd and ſuppreſs'd the Baldi and Treſcobaldi ; like other 
People ( whoſe inſolence for the moſt part increaſes with their Power ) grew impe- 
rious as y_ gw ſtrong. Whereas, before the Floreygines had only one in of the 
Guards to afflict them, they choſe another now for the Country, inveſting him ps. 
uthority, 


Lucca ſold to 
the Florentines. 


Taken from 
rhem by the 
Piſans, 


The Duke of 
Athens, 


—_ a 


Authority, that thoſe Perſons whom they ſuſpected, might not be ſuffered to live quietly 
either within the City or without 3 and beſides this they abus'd and ptovok'd the Nobility 
infich manner, that they were ready to Sacrifice, and (ell both themſelves and City to be 
reveng'd, and watching for an occaſion, - they met one, and improv'd it. By the many 
troubles in Lombardy, and Tuſcany, Lucca was fallen under the Dominion of ' Maftino del- 
Iz Scala-Lord of Verona, who ingaged todeliver it up to the F lorentives, but did' not per- 
form 3 for being Lord of Parma he thought himſelf able to keep it, and valued not the 
breach of his Faith. + The Florentines,' in revenge, joyn'd with the YVenetians, and made 
ſuch war. upon him, he had+ well nigh loſt moſt of his territory 3 but the Florentines got 
little by it, more than the ſatisfaction to have*diſtreſs'd Maſtino: for the Venetian ( accord- 
ing to the. practice of all States when'enter'd into League with People leſs powerful than 
themſelves) having taken Trevigi, and Vicenza3- made a peace without. any regard to the 
Florentines. A while after, the Viſconti Lords of Milan, having taken Parma from Ma- 
ftino, conceiving himſelf unable to keep Lmcca any longer, he refolv'd to ſell it. The Flo- 
rentines and the Piſaui were competitors in thepurchaſe, and whilſt the bargain was dri- 
ving, the Piſani perceiving the . Florentines like 'to-carry it, in reſpect that they were the 
more wealthy of the two 3 they betook themſelves'to force, -and joyning with the Viſcontz, 
they at down before it. The Florentines not at alt diſcourag'd, proceeded in their bar- 
gain, and having concluded their terms, they pay'd down part of the Money to Maſtino, 
and-giving Hoſtages tor the reſt; the Town was to be deliver'd,” whereupon Naddo Rucz 
cellar, Giovanni di Bernardino de Medici, and Roſſo di Ricciardo de Ricei, were (ent to take 
poſſeſſion, who paſling by force into Lxcca, they were receiv'd by Maftino, and the Fown 
deliyer'd up into their hands. However, the Piſani ' continued their fiege , arid endea- 
your'd by all poſhble induſtry to gain it by force. The. Florentines on the other fide were 
as ſolicitous to relieve it , but after a long War, with great difhonor , and the loſs of their 


'Money-they were driven out of it, and the Town became ſnbje&t to the Piſcans. The loſs 
'of this City- ( as in ſuch caſes doth frequently happen ) put the People of Florence into a 


Mutiny againſt their Governors, ſo that in all places they upbraided the condn& and ad- 
miniſtration of their Superiors. At the beginning of the War the management of the Mili- 
tary affairs was committed to XX. Citizens, who made Maleteſta di Kimini their General, 
who having executed his Command with little-courage, and leſs diſcretion, they apply*d 
themſelves to Robert King of Naples for afhiſtance. In complyance with their requeſt, King 
Robert ſent them-fupplies under the Command of Gualtieri Duke of Athens,who ( the Hea- 
vens ordaining that all things ſhould concur to their future miſery ) arriv'd at Florence at 
the very time when the enterprize of Lxcca was utterly loſt. The XX. Governors of the 
Militia, ſeeing the People inrag'd thought by _— a new General, cither to inſpire 
them with new hopes, or take away the occaſion of their obloquy, and becauſe their fears 
were ſtill upon them, that the Duke of Athens might defend them the better, they firſt 
made' him Conſervator, and afterwards General. The Nobility, upon the reaſons above 
faid,. being highly diſcontented, and -many of them retaining a correſpondence which 
Gualtieri ever iince- he was Governor of Florence in the behalf of Charles Duke of Cala- 
bria, they began to think now was their time to wreck their malice, and to ruine the-Ci- 


. ty, believing there was no way left them to ſubdue the People who had inſulted ſo long, 


. 
” 


but by ſubje&Ging them to a Prince, who knowing the Generolity of the Nobleſs, and the 


 inſolence of the Commons, might recompence according to their deſerts betides they 


preſum'd it. would be ſomething meritorious, if upon their motion, and by their coopera- 
tion he acquir'd the Government. In perſuance of this deſign, they had many privat meet- 
ings, in which they preft him to take the Government wholly into his hands, and they 
would affift him to the utmoſt. Nor were the Nobility alone in this buſineſs, ſome of 
the Popular families (-as the Peryz&i, Acciaivoli, Antelleſi, and Baonaccorſi ) joyn'd them- 
ſelves with them 3 for beingmicch in debt, and unable out of their own Eftates toeclear 
themſelves, they plotted againſt other Peoples, and to free themſelves of their Creditors, 
made no {cruple of enfſlaving their Country. Theſe perſwaſions exaſperated the Ambiti- 
on of the Duke, who, to gain the reputation among the people of being juſt and exact, per- 
ſccuted thoſe who had the management ofthe Wars againſt Lucca, caus'd Giovan de Medi- 
ct ; Naddo Ruccellai, and Guilielmo Altoviti to be put to death , baniſh'd ſeveral others, 
and- others he, fined. Theſe executions ſtartled the middle fort of the Citizens, only the 
Grandees, ' and the Common People were ſatisfi'd 3 the laſt, out of their natural pleaſure 
in miſchief, the tirſtto ſee themſelves (6, handſomly reveng'd for the inſolencies they had 
receiv'd- from the People. Whereupon, whenever the Duke appear'd in the ſtreets, he 
was perſued with acclamations, and applauſesof his integrity, every one _exhorting him 
to go 0n in finding out, -and punithing the frauds of their Neighbours. The Aut ity 
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of the XX. was much leſſen'd, the Dukes reputation increas'd, and a general fear of. him 
overſpread the whole City 3 ſo that to ſhow their affeQtions towards him, all People caus'd 
his Arms to be painted upon their Houſes, and nothing but the bare title was wanting to 
make him a Prince, being now in a condition ( as he thought ) of actempting any thin 
ſecurely, he caus'd it to be fignifi'd to the Senat, that for the good of the Publick he jaded 
it neceſſary they ſhould transfer their Authority upon him, and that ( ſeeing the whole 
City approv'd it ) hedefir'd he might have their relignation. The Signori, having long 
foreſcen the ruine of their Country approaching, were much troubled at the meſſage : They 
were ſenſible of the danger they were in, yet not tobe deficient iri any aft of duty to their 
Country, they retus'd him couragiouſly. As a pretence and ſpecimen of his Keligion, and 
humility, the Duke had taken up his quarters in the Monafiery ot St. Croce, and being defi- 
rous to give the finiſhing ſtroke to his wicked deligns, he by Proclamation requir'd all the 
People to appear before him the next morning in the Piazza belonging to that Monaſtery. 
This proclamation alarmed the Signori more than his meſſage, whereupon joyning themn- 
ſelves with ſuch as were lovers both of their liberty and Country, upon contideration of 
the Power of the Duke, and that their force was inſufficient, it was reſov'd chey ſhould 
addreſs themſelves to him in an humble and ſupplicatory way, to tsy it by their Prayers 
they might-prevail with him to give his enterprize over, or elſe to execute it with more 
moderation. All things being concluded, part of the Signort were ſent to attend him, and 
one of them accoſted him in this manner. © My Lord we are come hither, mov'd firft by The Speech 
your Propoſal, and next by your Proclamation, for aſſembling the People, preſuming "=_ of ow, 
< your reſolution is to obtain that by force, to which upon privat application we have not _— — 
« conſented: it is not our defign to oppoſe force againit force, but rather to remonſirate 4thens. 
© the burden and heavineſs of that load you would take upon your (elf, and the dangers 
* which will probably occur. And this we do, that you may hereafter remember, and di- 
© ftinguiſh berwixt ours, and the Counſel of ſuch as adviſe the contrary, not ſo much out 
« of reſpec and deference to your advantage, as for the venting their own privat fury and 
E revenge-Your endeavour is to bring this City into ſervitude, (which has always liv'd free) 
« e the Goverment has been tormerly given by us to the King's of Naples, whereas 
<« that was rather an affociation, than a ſubjetion. Have you contider'd how important 
« and dear the Name of Liberty is tous? A thing, no force can extirpate, no time can ex< 
« tinguiſh, nor no merit preponderate» Think, Sir, I beſeech you, what Power will be ne- 
< ceſlary to keep ſuch- a City in ſaubjeion. , All the ſtrangers you can entertain will not be 
< ſufficient 3 thoſe which are Inhabitants you cannot prudently truſt 3 for though' at pre- 
« ſent they are Friends, and have puſh'd you forward upon this reſolution, yer, as ſoon as 
« they have themſelves upon their Enimies, their next Plot will be ro expel you, 
«and maket lves Princes. The People, in whom your greateſt confidence is placed, 
« will turn, upon every {light accident, againſt you, ſo that in a ſhort time you will run a 
&« hazard of hgying the whole City your Enimies, which will infallibly be the ruine both 
«of it and your ſelf ; becauſe thole Princes only can be ſecure, whoſe Enimies are but few, 
< and they cafily remov'd either by baniſhment or death 3 bur againit univerſal hatred there 
« is no ſecurity, becauſe the ſpring and fountain is not known, and he that fears every Man, 
<« can be fafe againſt no Man. It yet you perliſt, and take all poiſible care to preſerve your 
& ſelf, you do but encumber your ſelf with more danger,by exciting their hatred and making 
© thera more intent and ferious in their revenge. That time is not able to eradicate our de- 
« fire of Liberty, is moſt certain» We could mention many good- Cities in which it has 
© been reafſum'd by thoſe who never taſted thefweetneſs of it,yet upon the bare character & 
© tradition of their Fathers, they have not only valu'd, but tought and contended to re- 
© cover it, and maintained it afterwards againſt all difficulties and dangers. Nay, ſhould 
< their Fathers have neglefed, or forgot to recommend it, the publick Palaces, the Courts 
© for the Magiſtrats, the enſigns of their freedom ( which are ot neceſſity to be known by 
<« all Citizens ) would certainly prochkim fit. What action of yours can counterpoize a- 
N _ the ſweetneſs of Liberty ? For what can you do to expunge the delire of it out of 
© the Hearts of the People ? Nothing at all, no, though you ſhould add all T»ſcany to this 
© State, 'and return every day into this City with new victory over your Enimies- The 
&® Honor would be yours, not Qurs3 and the Citizens have gain'd fellow ſervants rather 
© than ſubje&s. Nor is it in the power of your deportment to ettabliſh you- 'Let your 
« Life be never ſoexact, your conyerſation affable, your judgments juſt, your liberality ne- 
< yer ſo conſpicuous, all will not do, all will not gain you the affections of the People 3 if 
< you think otherwiſe, you deceive your (elf, for to People that have liv'd free, every link 
«is load, and cvery. bond' a burthen. And to find a ftate violently acquir'd, to accord 
« quietly with. its Prince (though. never fo good ) am of neceffity one wo 
cc comp y 
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* comply and frame it ſelf to the other, orelſe one muſt ruine and deſtroy the other. You 

< have this therefore to conſider, whether you will hold this City by violence ( for which 

&« all the Guards and Citadels within, and all the friends could be made abroad, have been 

<* many times too weak ) or be content with the Authority we give you, to which laſt we 

« do rather adviſe, becauſe no Dominion is ſo durable as that which is voluntary, and the 

< other ( however your ambition may diſguiſe it ) will but condu@ you to a height, where 

« being neither able to advance, nor continue, you muſt tumble down of neceſſity, to your 

The Dukes © own great detriment as well as ours. But the Dukes heart was too hard for ſuch impreſ- 
Anſwer, {ions as theſe. © He reply'd, that it was not his intention to extirpate, but to eſtabliſh their 
< Liberty : that Cities divided were the only Cities that were ſervile, and not thoſe that were 
© united. That if he by his conduct coulg clear their City of their Schiſms, Ambitions,and 
« Animoſities, he could not,be (aid to take away, but to reſtore their liberty. That he did 
_ © not aſſume that office out of any ambition of his own, but accepted it at the importunity 
« of ſeveral of the Citizens, and that they would do well to conſent themſelves, as their fel- 
<« Jows had done. That as to the dangers he was like to incur, he did not conſider them 3 
< It was the part of an ignoble Perſon to decline doing good, for fear of evil that might 
<« follow and of a Coward to lay aide a glorious enterprize, upon the meer doubttulneſs 
* of the ſucceſs. That he hop'd ſo to demean himſelf, that they ſhould in a ſhort time 
© confeſs, they had fear'd him too much, and truſted him too little. The Senat finding by 
this anſwer no good was to be done, conſented the People ſhould meet next morning, as 
appointed, and the Government by their Authority to be transfer'd upon the Dake for a 
year With the ſame conditions it had been formerly given to the Dake of Calabria. On the 
8th. of September 1342. The Duke, accompany'd by Giovandella Tofa, all his Conforts, and 
many Citizens beſides, coming into the Piazza, taking the Senate with him, he mounted 
upon the Kinghieria ( which are the Stairs at the foot of the Palagio de Signori ) and caus'd 
the Articles of agreement betwixt the Senate and he to be read. When the Perſon who 
read them came to the place where the Government was mentioned to be given to him for a 
year, the People cry*d out, For his Life, For his Life. Franceſco Ruſticheſi, one of the Sig- 
#ori, roſe up to have ſpoke, and endeavour'd to compoſe the tumult ; but he was interrup- 
MC ted, and could not be heard. So that he was choſen Lord by conſent of the People, not 
þ-— we - + M for ayear but for ever, and afterwards taken and carried thorow the multitude with gene- 
Prince by the -Tal acclamation. It is a cuſtom among the Florentines that whoever is intruſted with the 
People. Guard of their Palace, is to be ſhut up in it ingheabſence of the Signori, That truſt was at 
that time in 'the hands of Rynieri di Giolto, who being corrupted by ſome of the Dukes 

creatures, recciv'd him into the Palace without any conſtraint. The Senate being ſaurpriz'd, 

and much affronted, return'd to their Houſes, lett the Palace to be plunderd by the Dukes 

ſervants, the Gonfalone dell Populo to be turn'd out, and the Dukes Stander'd to be ſt up,all 

which were immediatly done to the incſtimable trouble of all good Men, but to the joy and 

fatisfa@tion of thoſe who malitiouſly or ignorantly had conſented to his exaltation. The 

Duke was no ſooner ſetled in his Dominion, but to ſuppreſs their Authority, who were the 

- greateſt propugnators of their liberty, he forbid the Signori to meet in the Palace, and con- 

The Duke of fign'd them aprivat houſe. He took away the enſigns from the Gonfalonieri of the com- 
_— panics of the People. © He diſcharg'd all Priſoners, he recall'd the Baldi and Treſcobaldi 
lorexce — from baniſhment, prohibited the wearing of arms; and to defend himſelf within, he 
made what friends he could abroad, to that purpoſe he careſs'd the Aretini and all others 

which depended any way upon the Florentines jurisdition. He made a peace with the Pi- 

ſani ( though he was become a Prince ) that with the more advantage he might make War 

with them afterward. He took away their Bills and aſſignments from the Merchants,who 

had lent the State money in their War with Lxcca. He increas'd the old Gabells, and im- 

pos'd new. He diſsolv'd the Authority of the Signori,and in their places he ſet up three Ret- 

tori Barglione da Perugia, Guglielmo da Scefi, and Cerrettieri Birdomini, with whom he 

conſtantly adviſed. The taxes he laid upon the People were great, his judgments unjuſt, 

and- that humanity and preciſeneſs which he counterfeited at firſt, was now turn'd moſt ma- 

nitcſtly-into cruelty and pride, by which means many Citizens of the more Noble and 

Wealthy ſort, were Condemn'd, Executed, and ſome times Tortur'd. And that his Go- 

vernment might be as inſupportable abroad as at home, he inſtituted fix new Rettori' for 

theregiment of the Country, who carry'd themſelves with the ſame infolence and oppreſſi- 

on there, as he did in the City. He was jealous of the Nobility 3 though he had been'of- 

ten oblig'd by them, and ſome of them had been recall'd from their baniſhment by him 3 

yet he could not imagine it compatible with the genercfity of a Noble Spirit to ſubmit and 

eruckle to him. Hence it was, he apply*d himſelf to the People, cajoling them , and ſcru- 

10g into their fayour, by which, and his power abroad, he doubted not to be able to a 
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his proceedings, how unjuſt and tyrannical ſo ever. The month of being cone, it 
which the People were wont to make merry 3 he caus'd the inferiour fort of the People 
to be'diſpos'd into' ſeveral companies, gave them enligns and mony, and hofior'd them 
with (plendid titles, fo that half of the City went up and down feaſting and junketting a- 
- mong their Brethren, while the other half was as bulie to entertain them: The fame of 
his new Dominion being ſpread abroad, many Perſons of French extra&ion repair'd to him, 
and'he prefer'd them all, as the moſt faithful of his friends 3 ſo that in a ſhort time Flo- 
rence _— only ſubje& to the Frenchmen, but to the French cuſtomes and garb; all 
People, as well as Women, without reſpe& of indecency or inconvenience , imita- 
ting them in all things3 Bute that which was incomparably the moſt diſplealing,” was the 
violence he andhis creatures us'd tothe Women, / without any regret: Upon theſe provo- 
cations the Citizens were full of indignation, it troubled them to ſee the Majeſty of their 
Government proſtitute and ruin'd 3 It troubl'd them to ſee their Ordinances aboliſh'd ; their 
Laws abrogated; honeſt converſation corrupted 3 and civil modelty deſpiſed 3 for they 
who had never been accuſtom'd to any regal pomp whatſoever, could not without ſor- 
row behold the Dxke environ'd with his Guards both on foot and on horſe-back. But 
their deſtruction being in his hands, they were neceſhtated to difſemble, and to court and 
honor him outwardly whom they hated at their hearts 3 another inducement was the fear 
had conceiv*d upon the frequent executions, and continual taxes with which he im- 
poveriſh*d and exhauſted the City 3 and the Duke underſtood very. well both their fear; 
and their anger. It happen'd that Matteo di Morrozzo, to ingratiat with the Duke, or to 
difintangle himſelf, had diſcover'd to him a certain plot which the houſe of Medici and 
ſome others had contriv'd againſt him. The Dxke! was ſo far from inquiring into the 
matter, that he caus'd the informer to be put to death, by which a& he diſcourag'd ſuch 
as would otherwiſe have advertis'd hin) upon occation, and animated thoſe who were di(- 
'd to deſtroy him. He likewiſe caus'd the tongne of Betoxi Cini to be pull'd/ out with 

| fach cruelty, that he dyed of it,and for no other cauſe but that he had ſpoke againſt the taxes, 
which he impos*'d upon the City. This laft outrage cotmpleated the reſt 3 the People 
E—_ mad, and the Dxke pertealy odious i! for that City, which was accuſtomed 
ore to ſpeak of every thing treely, and to do what they liſted, could not poſſibly 
brook to have their handstyed, and their mouths ſtop'd up by a-ftranger. Their fury and 
paſſion increaſing at this rate , not only the ' Florentines ({ who neither know how to 
maintain liberty, nor endure flaverty ) were incens'd, but the moſt fervile Nation in the 
World would have been inflam'd to have attempted the recovery of its freedom. Whereupon 
many Citizens of all qualities and degrees reſolv'd to deſtroy him 3 and it fell out, that, at 
the ſame time, three conſpiracies were on foot by three ſorts of People, the Grandees, the 


People, and artificers. Beſides the General oppreſhon, each party had its pecaliar reaſon. —_ 


The Nobility were not reſtor'd to the Government the People hadoſt it 3 and the arti- 


highly magniti'd the qualitics of the D«ke,and procur'd him great favour among the People; 
but after he was Governor, and his tyranny became notorious, they found how the Arch- 
biſhop had deluded them. To make them amends for the fault he had committed,he thoughe 
nothing could be more reaſonable,than that the ſame hand that gave them the wound, ſhould 
endeavour to cure it; and therefore he made himſelt head of the firſt and moſt conſider- 
able conſpiracy, in which were ingag'd with him the Bardi, Roſſi, Treſcobaldi, Scali, Al- 
zovitti, Magolotti, Strozzi, and Mancini. The Principals of the "ſecond conſpiracy were 
Manno and Corſo Donati, and with them the Pazzi, Cavicciwlli, Cerchi, and Albizzi. Of 
the third Anthonio Adimari was the head, and with him the Medici, Bordini, Ruccellai, 
and Aldobrandini. Their delign was to have kill'd him in the houſe of the Albizzi, whi- 
ther it was ſuppos'd he would go on Midſommer day to fee the running of the Horſes; bat 
he went not that day, and that deſign was loſt. The next propotition was, to kill him as 
he was walking ir, the ſtreets, but that was found to be difficult, becauſe he went always 
well arm'd, and well attended, and his motions being various and uncertain, they could 
not tell where it was moſt proper to way-lay him. Then it was debated toſlay him in 
the Council, but tNat alſo was not without danger, becauſe though they ſhould kill him, 
they muſt of neceſſity remain at the mercy of his Guards. Whilſt theſe things were in de- 
bate among the conſpirators, Antonio Adimari, in hopes of aſſiſtance from them, diſfco- 
ver'd the Plot to ſome of his Friends in Siena, told them the Principal of the Confpirators, 
and affur'd them the whole City were diſpos'd to redeem themſelves 3 whereupon one of 
the Siemreſes communicated the whole buſineſs to Franceſco Brxnelleſchi ( not with in- 
tention to have betraid it, but in preſumption he had been privy to it before ) and Franceſ- 
co, out of fear, or malice to ſome that were ingag'd in'it, CW all to the Duke. =_ 
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de Mazzeccha, and Simon de Monterapoli being immediatly apprehended, they confels'd the 
whole matter , with the number and quality of the Confpirators, at which the Duke was 
much ſarpriz'd, and counſcl being given him, rather to ſummon the) Conſpirators to ap» 
pear, than to ſecure them; abruptly ( becauſe if they fled of themſelves, he would be,;as 
ſafe without ſcandal ) he ſimmon'd Adimari, who appear'd in confidence of the nym-; 
ber of his Accomplices. | Adimari was arreſted, and the Duke advis'd by Franceſco Brunel- 
leſehi, and Vguccione Buondelmonti, to betake himlelt to/-his arms, to go up and down!.to 
their houſes, and kill all of them they metr3 But, his force in the Town was judg'd too. 
ſmall, for that reſolution,and therefore he pitch'd upon another, which (had it nccceded ) 
would have ſecured him againſt his Enimies, and provided him with Men., | The Duke was 
wont upon any great Emergencies,to call the chiet Citizens yr to.advice with them, 
Having hrſt ſent to prepare- what torce he was able, he caus'd a liſt of three hundred Cigi- 
zens to be made, and deliver'd to his Sergeants, to ſummon them to Council by their 
Names, refolving when they were met, to kill, or impriſon them as: he pleas'd. Antonia 
Adimari being ſecur'd, and ſo many great Citizens ſummon'd ( which could not be done 
without noiſe ) many of them, and. eſpecially thoſe who were conſcious ) began to far 
ſpe&, and fone refus'd.. abſolutely to obey. The Liſt- having been brought to theng all, ' 
and perug'd by every one of them, they began /to underſtand, and incourage one another £0 
take Arras, and dye manfully like Men,” rather than be driven quietly like ſheep to the 
Naughter :. ſo that in few hours all the conſpiracies were known, and the Conſpirators u»+ 
nited; holding Counſel among themſelves, it was concluded, that the next day being the 
26 of July 1343. a tumwlt ſhould be rais'd in the old Market place, upon which all were t© 
take Arms, and excite the people to liberty. The next day, the Signal being given by 
ſounding a- Bell ( as it was agreed before ) every Body took Arms, and crying out Li- 
berty, Liberty, the People -betook themſelves to their Arms likewiſe, and fell to tortity 
in their ſeveral Quarters,under their reſpe&tive Enſigns, which was done by the contrivance 
of the Conſpirators, The chief of all Families, both Nobility, and People met, and tbok 
an Oath to live and dye with one another in thedeſtruction of the Duke ( except only the 
Buondelmonti, the Cavalientt and the four Familics of the People, which conſented to make 
him Prince, who, with the Butchers and raſcallity of the City, ran down arm'd to the Pi« 
azz4 in defence of the Duke. The Duke, alarm'd at theſe ——_— fortify'd his Pa+ 
lace, call'd home his Servants, which wete lodg'd in feveral parts of the Town, and fally- 
ing forth with them on Horſeback towards the Market-place, they were many times affaul- 
ted by the way, and many of them ſlain, being forced back, and recruited with : 300 
freſh Horſe, he was in doubt with himfelf, whether he had beſt fall upon them againz- or 
ſand upon his guard 3 and in the mean time the Medici, Gaviccialli, Ruccellai, and other 
families that were molt difoblig*d by the Duke , were in no leſs fear, that if he ſhould make 


Afally, many who had taken arms againſt him in the uproar, would ſhow themſelves his 


\ 
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triends; defixous therefore to keep him from fallying, and by that means, increating his 
numbers, drawing what force together they were able, they advanc'd towards the Market- 
place, where ſome of their fellow Citizens had poſied themſelves in defence of the Duke, The 
Citizens which were there in the front, and had a 'd firſt for their Prince, ſeeing tham- 
ſelves ſo briskly confronted, chang'd their ſides, lett their Duke in the lurch, and joyn'd 
with their fellow Citizens, all but Ugxccione Buondelmonti, who retired into the Palace, 
and Giannozzo Cavalcanti, who retreating with ſome of his party into the New-Market,and 
getting upon a bench made an earnefi ſpeach,exhorting the People to ſtand firm to theDuke, 
and having got more force to him, to fright them & if his perſwaſion faiPd ) he threat- 
ned to kill them all, Man, Woman, and Child, it they joyn'd or perliſted in any a- 
gainſt him. But ſeeing no body follow him, nor no body near to chaſtife him for his in- 
ſolence, perceiving he had troubled himſelf hitherto in vain, he refoly'd to tempt his for- 
tune no farther, and fo retir'd peaceably to his houſe. The confli&, in the mean time, -in 
the market-place, betwixt the People and the Dukes party was great, and though the Dukes 
creatures were reinforc*d from the Palace, yet they were beaten, part taken Priſoners, and 
part leaving their Horſes to their Enimies, got on foot into the Palace. Whilſt the conteft 
continu'd in the Market place, Corſo, and Amerigo Nonati, with part bf the People broke 
up the Stixche, burn*d the Records of the Poteſta, and publick Chamber, fack'd the Honſes 
of the Revtorz, and kilPd all the Dukes Officers they could meet with. The Duke on the 
other fide, finding he had loſt the Piazze, the whole City was become his Enimy, and no 
hopes left him of being reliev*d, He reſolv'd to try if. by any a of kindneſs or huma- 
nity he might work upon the People. Calling his Priſoners ( therefore ) to him, with 
fair and gentle language he gave them their liberty, and made Antonio Adimari a Knight, 
( though notat all to his fatisfaGtion )) he caus'd his Enfign tobe taken down, and the —_ 
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dard of the People tobe ſet up upon the Palaces Which things being done unſeaſonably; 
and by force, they avaiFd bur little; In this manner he remain'd block*d up in his Palace, 
not at all delighted with his condition 3 having coveted too much formerly, he was now 
like to loſe all, and in a few days was in a danger of being famifh'd or ſlain. The Citt- 
zens, to 'give ſome formto their Government, aſſembled themſelves in the St. Reparata, 
and created XIV. Citrzens ( halfof the Nobility, and halt of the People ) who with their 
Biſhop ſhould have full Power to model and reform the State as they | pew The Antho- 
thority of the Poteftz, they committed: to VI Perſons of their own eleftion, which they were 
to exerciſe till he that was ele&ed- ſhould come. There were at that time many firan 
reſorted to Florence, in aſſiſtance to that City, among the reft the Siennefi had ſent fix Em- 
baffadors' { of honorable condition in their own Country ) to negotiat a peace betwixt the 
Dake and the People. The Peopte refus'd any overture, unleſs Guglielmo da Scefi, his Son, 
and Cerrettieri Bi Domini were deliver'd into their hands, which the Duke obſtinatly de- 
ny'd, till the threats of thoſe who were ſhut up with him in the Palace conſtrain'd him-to 
conſent. Greater, doubtleſs, is the infolence and contumacy of the People, and more per- 
nicjous the miſchiefs which they do, whilſt they are in purſuit of their Liberty, than when 
they have acquir'd it. Guglielmo and his Son were brought forth, and deliver'd up +- 
mong thoufands of their Enimies ; his Son was a young Gentleman, not yet arriv'd at 
cighreen years of age3 yet neither his youth, his comlinefs, nor innocence were able to pre- 
ſerve him 3 thoſe who could not get near enough to do it whilſt he was alive , wounded 
him when he. was dead; and as if their ſwords had been partial, and executed the dictates 
of their tury with too much moderation, they fell to it with their teeth, and their hands, 
biting his fleſh, and tearing it to pieces. And that all their ſences might participate in their 
revenge, having feaſted their ears upon their groavs, their eyes upon their wounds, and 
their touch upon their bowels ( which they rent out of their bodies with their hands ) their 
taſte muſt ( likewiſe J) be treated and: regal'd, that their inward parts, as well as their 
outward, might have a ſhare of the Ragouſt. This Barbarous outrage, how fatal foever it 
was to them two, was very lucky to Cerrettieri, tor the People being tyr'd in the formali- 
ties-of their execution, forgot they had any more to punith, and letr him in the Palace, not 
ſo much as demanded, from whence the riext nighe he was ſafely convey'd by his Relations, 


and friends. The People having fatiated themſelves upon the Blood of thoſe two, the peace The Duke exi 
was concluded ; the Duke to depart fafely himſelf, and all that belong'd to him, for which pell'd. 


he was to renounce all his Claim and Authority in Florence,and to ratify his renunciation 
when he came out of the Florentine Dominions to Caſentino.” The articles being agreed, 
on the v1, of Augnſt,attended by a multitude of Citizens, the Duke departed from Florence 
and arriv'd at Caſ#ntino, where he ratify'd the renuntiation, but ſo unwillingly, that had 
not Conte Simone threatn'd tocarry hini back to Florence, it had never been done. This 
Duke '( as his actions demonſtrate ) was covetous, cruel, difficult of acceſs, and infolent in 
his anſwers. Not being fo much affeted with the kindneſs and benevolence of People, as 
with their ſervitude and ſervility 3 he choſe to be fear'd rather than belov'd. Nor was the 
ſhape and contexture of his Body lefs contemptible, than his manners were odious. He was 
very little, exceeding black, his beard long and thin, not a part about him, but concurr'd 
to make him deſpicable: In this manner the exorbitancies of his adminiſtration in tenMonths 
time deptiv'd him of his Dominion, which had been plac'd upon him by the Counſels of 
ill Men. Theſe accidents happening thus in the City, all the Towns under the jurisdicti- 
on of Florence, took courage, and began to ſtand up for their liberty 3 ſo that in a ſhore 
time Arerſo, Caſtiglione, Piitoia, Volterra, Colle St. Gimignano rebelPd, and the whole ter- 
ritory of Florence ( after the example of its Metropolis ) recover'd its freedom. After the 
Duke and his creatures were removed, the XIV. chief Citizens, and the Biſhop, conſulting 
together, thought it better to pacify the People with peace, than to provoke them again by 
War, and therefore wielded £2 be as well pleas'd wich their liberty as their own. They 
ſent Embaſſadors therefore to Arrezzo, to renounce the Authority they had over them, 
and to enter into an aliance of amity with them, that though they might not hereafter 
command them as ſubjects, they might ( upon occaſion ) make uſe of them as friends. 
With the reft of the Cities, they made as good terms as they could, retaining amity with 
them all: This reſolution being prudently taken, ſucceeded very happily 3 for in a few 
months Arrezzo, and all the other Towns return'd to their Obedience, and it is frequent- 
ly ſeen, to derline, or renounce things voluntarily, is the way to gain them more readily, 
-and with leſs danger and expence, than to purſue them with all the paſſion and impetuo- 
city in the World. Afairsabroad being compos'd in-this manner, they apply'd them- 
ſelves to a fetlement at home, and after ſome debates and alterations betwixt the Nobili- 
ty and the People, it was concluded the third part of the Signoria or Senat ſhould __ 
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of the Nobility, and half the other Magiſtracics to be executed by them. The City. (as is 
faid before ,) was divided into ix parts, out of which lixts, fix Signori were choſen, (one 
out of every (ixt ) only by accident now and then. their number was increas'd to XIL or 
New reformo- XIII. and reduc'd again to lx afterwards 3 at length they reſolv'dto reform in tha parti- 
. tion, cular , cither becauſe the Sefti or ſixts. were ill diſtributed, or elſe ( deſigning more Au- 
thority to the Nobility, ); they thought it convenient to increaſe the number of the Senators. 
Hereupon they divided the City into Quarters, and in every Quarter, three Signori were 
created, to ſuperinſpe&.it. The Gonfaloniere della juſftitia, and Gonfalonieri of Popular 
Companies, were laid alide, and inſtead of them they . created XII. Bzon Huomini, and 
VIII, Configlieri, four of cach ſort. | 
The Common Wealth being ſetled in this Method, might have continued quiet and 
happy, had the Grandees been contented to have fram'd themſelves to ſuch modeſty of 
Converſation as is requilit in a Civil Government. But their practices were quite-contrary ; 
when they were but private Perſons, no Body was good enough to. be their Companions, 
and being in Office, ſcarce any too good to be their Subjects, every day producing new 
inſtances of their Arrogance and Pride, inſomuch that the People were exceedingly troubl'd, 
to conſider with what impatience and fury they had remov'd one Tyrant to nake room for 
a thouſand 3 In this manner things ſtood at that time, the inſolence of one fide, and the 
indignation of the other fermenting to that degree, that the Chief of the People (complain- 
ing of the Enormity of their great Ones, and their haughtineſs to the People and to the Bi- 
ſhop ) delir'd that he would bean inſtrument to reſtrain the Grandees to their ſhare in the 
other Offices, and effe& that the Senat might conſiſt only of the People. The Biſhop was 
naturally a good Man, but calic and unconſtant 3 from that uncouſtancy of temper it was, 
that his aſſociats firſt wrought upon him to favour the Duke of Athens, and afterwards 
perſwaded him againſt him: in the late Reformation he appear'd highly for the Nobility , 
now upon the inſtance and ſolicitation of the Popular Citizens, he was as carneſt for the 
People, and'ſuppoling to have found the fame irreſolution in other People, as was eminent. 
in himſelf, he tancy'd himſelf able to prevail with the Nobility to conſenc. Hereupon con- 
voking the XIV. ( who were as yet in poſſeſſion of their Authority, ) with the beſt lan- 
e he could uſe,he exhorted them to relign the dignity of the Senat to the People, if they 
any reſpe& to the tranquility of the City, or their own ſafety and preſervation. But 


theſe Words wrought a contrary effect in the minds of = Nobility : Ridolfo de Bardi repre- 


hending him very {martly, upbraided the Levity and Treachery of his behaviour with the 
Duke, and concluded at lait, hat the Honors and imployments they were in, they had ac- 
quir'd with hazaxd, and would defend them with the ſame 3 and in this ſquable he and his 
Brethren left the Biſhop, and went to the reſt of the Nobility to communicate with theme 
The People werc made acquainted with their anſwer on the otherlide, and whilſt the Gran« 
dees were providing what ſtrength they could for the defence of their Senators, the Com» 
mons thought it no time to attend for Orders, but ran immediatly to their Arms and with 
them-to the Palace, calling out to the Nobility to renounce. The Noiſe and tumult were 
great 3 the Signort found themſelves forſaken 3 for the Grandees finding the People univer- 
fally in Arms, durlt not appear, but kept themſelves cloſe at home as obſcurely as they 
could : whereupon the Popular Senators, endeavouring to pacihie the People, alledg'd that 
they were honettand good Men, and prevail'd ( though with great difhculty ) uy they 
might be ſent ſafe to their houſes. The Senators of the Nobility being diſmis'd, the Office 
was taken from the four Grand Counſellors, and transfer*'d upon XII. of the People, and 
the'cight Popular Senators which remain'd. They reſtor*'d the Gonfaloniere della Tuſtitia, 
and XVI. Confalonieri of the Companies of the People, and reform'd all Counſels in ſuch 
manner, that the Government remained entirely in the People. When thoſe exorbitancics 
happen'd, there wasa great ſcarcity in the City, which occaſion'd the diſcontents both of 
Nobility and People (the People for want of Victuals,the Nobility for want of Command) 
and gave incouragement to Andrea $ _— uſurp upon their liberty. Andrea ſelling his 
Corn at a cheaper rate than his Neighbqurs,, had greater reſort of poor People to his 
which he obſerving, mounted on Horſeback one morning, with ſeveral of the Rable at his 
heels, he cry'd outto the reſt totake Arms, and in afew hours he got together more than 
4000 Men, with whom he match'd to the Palace of the Senat, and demanded to have it 
open'd : but the Senators partly by threatning, and partly by force, diſingag'd themſelves 
of them, and afterw:#d, when they were gone frighted them ſo with their Proclamati- 
ons, that by little and little they diſſolv'd, and weat every Man to his Home, and left 
Andrea alone to eſcape as he could. Though this accident was rath, and had the common 
- end of ſuch deſperate Attempts, yet it gave no little hopes to the Nobility of prevailing 
acainſt the People, ſeeing the Refuſe and Raſcallity of the City had an animolity agpinlt 
tacem, 
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them. That they might not ſlip fo fair an occaſion, it was reſolv'd that they ſhould fortify 


themſelves with their athiſtance (cif they could gain it ) and recover by force, . what by in- The yobiliry | 


juſtice was taken ffom them. And fo bold they grew in their confidence of . Victory, that 
they began to provide Arms publickly, to fortify their Houſes, and fend to their friends in 
Lombardy tor help and ſupplies. The People and their Senators were as buſie on the other 


lide, they provided themſelves with what Arms they could get, and ſent to the Saxefi, and The Feopid 
Perugihi tor relief. The Auxiliaries on both lides being arriv'd, the whole City was im- Arm againſt 
mediatly in Arms. The Nobility had poſted themſelves in three places on this fide the them. 


River Arnus, at the Palace of the Cavicciwll: near St. Johns ; at the Palaces of the Pazzi, 
and Donati near St. Piero Maggiore y and at the Palace of the Cavalcanti in the New-Mat- 
ket : thoſe of the Nobility who were on the other fide of the River, had fortify'd the Brid- 
ges and Streets which were in the way to their Houſes. The Nerli poſſeſs*'d themſelves of 
the Ponte alla Carraia 3, the Treſcobaldi and Mannelli, of St. Trimita; the Roſſi and Bardi. 
were upon their guard at the old Bridge 3 and the Rwbaconte. The People in the mean 
time form'd themſelves into a poſture under the Gonfalone della Ginftitia, and the'Enligns 
of the People, and being drawn up in array, it was thought beſt immediately to fall on 3 
the firſt which march'd were the Medici and Kondinelli who aſſaulted the Cavicciwlls on that 
ſide which is towards the Piazza de S. Giovanni. The ſervice was very hot ( great ſtones 
being tumbled upon them from above, and vollies of Arrows ſent liberally among them 
from below ) and continued three hours compleat, but the numbers of the People increa- 
ſing, and no releif like to get near them, the Cavicciwlli ſubmiſted to their multitudes, and 
ſurrender'd. The People fav*'d the Houſe and the furniture, only they took away their 
Arms,and Commanded them to diſtribute and diſperſe themſelves into ſuch Popular Houles 
as were their acquaintance & friends. The Caviccix!; being beaten from their Poſt,the Pazz# 
and Donati (bcing leſs powerful) were ſooner removed. The Cavalcanti were oniy remain- 
ing on that ſide of the River, yet more conſiderable than the other, both inreſpe& of their 
numbers & ſituation. But they,ſeeing all the Gonfalonieri advancing againſt them, whereas 
three of them only had overpowr'd the reſt, ſurrenderd like their Neighbours without any 
remarkable detence : and now three parts of the City were in the Hands of the People, there 
was but one left in the Power of the Nobility, but more difficult and inacceſſible, by rea- 
ſon it was ſo ſecur'd by the River Arno, the Bridges and Avenues were of n to be 
clear'd before any good could be done, and they ( as is ſaid before ) were abundantly pro- 
vided. The firlt of them that was aſſaulted was the old Bridge, which was as bravely de- 
fended, and the People repuls'd. Finding their further Attempts there would be but in 
vain, they try'd what could be done at the Ponte Rxbaconte z but tinding their entertainment 
no better, they left four Gonfaloxi, and ſome other Enſigns to block up thoſe Paſſes; and 
march'd with the reſt to the Ponte alls Carraia. The Nerli had the detence of that Quar- 
ter, and behav'd themſelves Valiantly, yet their Bridge ( as having no Towers )) bein 
weaker, or elſe overlaid with the Numbers of their Enemies, (which were much increas' 
by the acceſſion of the Capponi and other Families about them ) they were on every fide op- 
preſs'd, forc*d from their Barricadoes, and conſtrain'd to retire. When they were Detea- 
ted, they advanc'd againſt the Roſſi, and from them againſt the Treſcobaldi, overwhelming 
them both, the whole Populace beyond the River being come in to their affiſtance- The 
Bardi was the only party remaining, but that ſo obſtinatly couragious, neither the fortune 
of their Comerades ; the unanimity of the People againſt them, nor the impoſſibility of re- 
leif could prevail with them to ſurrender, but they would rather die fighting, or ſee their 
Houſes pillag'd or burn'd, than ſubmit themſelves quietly into the hands of their 
Enemies.” | And they defended themſelves, for though many times they were aſſaulted, 
both atthe old Bridge, and the Ponte Rubaconte, the People were alwaics repuls'd,and with 
| conſiderable loſs. There was in cd time a Lane to paſs Come Vis Romana, betwixt the 
Palaces of the Pitti to the Wall upon S. Georges-bill, Tothis Lane the People ſent fix Gone 
falonieri with Orders to fall upon the Bardi behind, who purſued them fo effeually, the 
Bardi were diſheartned, and the People prevaild ; thoſe of the Bardi who were appointed 
for the keeping the Barricadoes, no ſooner hearing that their Houſes were attack'd, but they 
ny their Poſts, and ran in in hopes to defend them. By this means the Barracads at 
the old Bridge were won, and the Bardi diſcomfitted, who (as many as could }) betook 
themſelves to their heals, and were received by the Quarateſi, Panzaneſiand Mozzi. The 
People ( eſpecially the baſer ſort) greedy of Prey, plunder'd their Houſes 3 demoliſh'd 
their Caſtles 3 and when they had done, burn'd them all with ſueh inhumapity, as the 
eateſt Enemy the City had would have been aſham'd tc have committed. The Nobility 
ingutterly ſubdued, the People took upon them the Government of the State, and be- 
cauſe it contiſted of three ſorts ( the more potent, the middle fort and the baſe ) it _ 
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dain'd that the more potent ſhould have the Nomination of two Senators 3 the midle ſort of 
three, and the meaner of three. The Gonfaloniere to be choſen ( Alternatim ) of the one 
and the other. Beſides this, all the Old Laws againſt the Nobility were reviv'd and put 
in force, and to weaken them the more, many of them were mingl'd with the Common 
People. The deſtruction of the Nobility was ſo great at this time, and their party fo ir- 
recoverably debilitated, that not daring to take Arms again, againſt the People, they be- 
came pulilanimous and abje&, which was the Occaſion that Florence loſt not only its Gen- 
try but its Generoſity alſo. From this deprefſion of the Grandees, the City continued qui- 
et to the Year 1353, in which interval happen'd the Famous Peſtilence ( fo Eloquently ce- 
kbrated by Giovanni Boccacio ) in which there died in Florence above 96000 People. The 
firſt War the Florextines made, was againſt the Viſconti, being provok'd by the Ambition 
of the Archbiſhop, who at that time was Prince of Milan : which War was no ſooner ti- 
niſhed, but new factions began in the City 3 for —_ Nobility was ſocow'd, and 
intimidated, there was no danger of them3.yet fortune had her ways to create them new 
troubles by new and different diflentions. 
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HE great and natural animoſities betwixt the People and the Nobility, ariſing 
| from an ambition in the one to command, and an averſion in the other to obey, are 
; the ſprings and fountains of all the calamities incident to a City: and indeed 

there is ſcarce any thing dangerous or troubleſome to a Common-wealth, but takes 
its original and nouriſhment from their diverſity of humour. This was it which kept Rome 
divided. This was it (if it be lawful to compare gteat things with little ) which kept Flo- 
rence divided, though in each City with different effects. For, in Rome, the enmity be- 
twixt the people and the Nobility was determined by Expoſtulation and Reaſon 3 in Flo- 
rence, by the Sword. In Rome, thoſe thirigs were ſetled and compos'd by Law, which, in 
Florence, were ſcarce done by the ſlaughter and baniſhment of many of their beſt Citizens. 
Rome increaſed (till in its Military Vertuez but that itt Florence was utterly exhauſt, From 
a primitive equality of its Citizens, Rome was brought to an immenſe inequality : whereas 
Florence, on the contrary, from a vaſt inequality, was reduced to a ſtrange equality. Which 
diverſity of effets muſt have certainly proceeded from diverſity in their dehgns. The 
people of Rome deſired no more than to ſhare and communicate with the Nobility in the 
great Offices of the City. The people of Florence not only defired, but fought and con- 
tended to have the Government to themſelves, with perfe& excluſion to the Nobility : and 
the delires of the Komans being more reaſonable, their importunity was the more {uppor- 
table by the Nobles, ſo that they condeſcended without coming to blows; and after ſome 
ſmall controverſy and diſpute, it was concluded a Law ſhould be made, by which the people 
ſhould beſatisfied, and their Dignities preſerved to the Nobility. 

\ On the other fide, the demands of the people of Florence were extravagant and unjuſt 3 
-upon which ſcore the Nobility preparing for their defence, their differences determined in 
baniſhment and bloud : and the Laws which enfued were fram*d more to the advantage of 
the Victor, than the benefit of the Publick- Hence it proceeded, that the fi of 
the people in Rome, rendred that City more potent and conſiderable; for the people bei 
admitted to the adminiliration of the Magiftracy, Armies, and Empire, equally with the 
| Nobles, they became inſpir'd with the ſame Vertue and Magnanimity as they : and as their 
Vertue increaſed, their Power increaſed with it. 

But in Florence the people prevailing, deveſted the Nobility of their Authority 3 and if 
they had a ming to recover it, it was neceſſary by their Tn and behaviour not only 
| co 
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to be, but to profeſs themſelves like the people. And-this was the cauſe of the changing 
their Arms, the variation of their Titles, and Families, which was frequent in thoſe times" 
atnong the Nobility, to recommend them to the Commons, and make them paſs amongft 
them : ſo that the Eminency of their Arms, and the Generofity of their minds, (for both 
which the Nobility was formerly famous) was ſpent and expir'd, and not tobe reviv'd in 
the people, where the leaſt ſpark of it was not to be found 3 which rendered Florence every 
day more abje& and baſe, And whereas Rome, tranſported with its own Virtue, grew to 
that height of Pride,that it could not ſublift longer without a Prince. Florencewas reduced to 
that paſs,that a wiſe Legiſlator might have formd the government according to what ſcheme 
and model he pleaſed. ,. All which, by peruling of the preceding bogks, will be obvious to 
any body. | Having ſſigwn therefore the foundation of Florence; the original af its Li- 
berty 3 the occaſion of'1ts Diſſentionz' and how the faQions of the Nobility and people 
concluded with the Tyranny of the Duke of Athens, and the deſtruction of the Nobility : 


4 it remains now, I ſhould diſcourſe of the Emulations betwixt the people and the multicude, 


and the ſeveral accidents which they __ 

The power of the Nobility be epreſs'd, and the War with the Arch-Biſbop of Milax 
atan end there apptarcd no of future contention in Florence : - But the ill fate of 
our City,and the ill canduct of their Aﬀairs, ſuffered a new Emulation to {| up (be- 
twixt the Families of the Abizi and Ricei)which ed as great diviſion in the Town, 
25 was athirit betwixt the Buondetmonti and the Vherti, and afterwards betwixt the Cerchi 
and Donati, The Popes (who had then their reſidence in France) and the Emperors who 
relided in Germany, to make good their reputation in Haly, had many times, upon ſeveral 
occaſions, ſupplied us with multitudes of Souldiers of all Nations, Engliſh, Dutch, and Bri- 
tains, The Wars ended, and they out of pay, being Souldiers of Fortune, they were con- 
ſtrain'd to make bold ſometimes with one Prince, and ſometimes with another 3 and force 
them to contribution. In the year, 1353, it happened one of the Companies came into 
Tuſcany, (under the Command of Monſieur Reale of Provence) and put the whole Country 
into a fear : whereupon the Florentizes not only made publick proviſion of men, but feveral 
private Citizens (and the Albizi and Ricci among the reſt) furniſhed themſelves with Arms 
for their proper defence. There was a mortal hatred betwixt theſe two Families, each of 
them aſpiring at the Government, and conſpiring the deſtrution of the other. However, 
as yet they were not come to Hoſtility 3 _ they claſh'd, and interfer'd in their Counſels, 
and in'the executions of the Magiſtracy. But upon this occaſion, the City being arm'd, 
chere happen'd a quarrel, by accident, in the old Market-place 3 to which. the people, that 
were neat, flock*d, as they do on all ſuch occaſions. To the Ricct it was reported the Al- 
bizi had fallen upon ſome of their Famgily. To the Albizi, that the Ricci were come out 
in defiance of them. Hereupon the whole City got together z and no ſmall difficulty it 
was to the Magiſtrate to reſirain either of the Families, or to put an end to a Conflic& 
which was begun by chance, without the fault or contrivance of cvdes This accident, 
though meerly contingent, reviv'd their animoſity, and put them both upon deſigns of in- 

"their Parties. © And becauſe, by the ruine of the Nobility, the Citizens were re- 
duced to ſuch an equality, that the Magiſtrates were become more venerable than formerly ; 
they reſolved both of them to advance their intereſt rather by ordinary means, than private 
violence. We have declar'd before, how, after the ViQory of Charles the Firſt, the Guelfs 
were created Magiſtrates 3 and great authority given them over the Ghibilin FaRtion ; 
which authority and preheminence, time, accident, and their new diviſions had ſo far cnex- 
vated, that the Ghibilins were grown into the Government, and exerciſed the principal 
Offices as well as the Guelfr, Ugnccione de Ricci being at that time head of that Family, 
prevail'd to have the Laws againſt the Ghibilins renewed : to which FaQtion, it was ſup» 
pos*d by many, the Albjzi were inclin'd ; whoſe Original being anciently from Arezzo, 
they tranſplanted from thence, and ſetled in Florence: ſo that Ugwccione delign'd by the re» 
novation of thoſe Laws, to render that Family incapable of any great Office 3 providi 
thereby, that it ſhould be criminal for any perſon deſcended from the Ghibilins, to 
the Magiſtracy. This practice of Ugwccione was diſcovered to Piero, Son of Philippo de 

I; Albizi, who reſolved to connive at itz preſuming he thould declare himfclf a Ghibilin, 
if he oppoſed it. Theſe Laws, though renewed by the prevalence, and ambition of the 
Ricci, ſubſtraced nothing from the reputation of the Albizi, but were the foundation of 
many miſchiefs. Nor indeed can a Republick make any Law fo pernicious, as a Law of 
retro-ſpeQtion. Piero having rather promoted, than refiſted thoſe Laws 3 that which his 
enemies intended as an impediment, proved a means and occafion of his preferment: for, be- 
ing made the chief perſon to ſwper-inſpeR the execution of thoſe Laws, he exerciſed more 
authority than before 3 and became the only favourite of the Fation of the Gwelfr. And, 
becauſe 
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becauſe in theſe Laws there was no definition of a Ghibiliz, nor no Magiſtrate deputed to 

diſcover them, they were of little importance only the Captains were appointed to inquire 
' themout, and to admoniſh them, that they were not tv take the Magiſtracy tipon them 

if they did, they ſhould be liable to a penalty. Whereupon, thoſe who were afterwards . 
incapacitated for the Magiſtracy, were called Ammoniti. But, at length, the Captains grow- The Ammotiti 
ing bold and audacious in their office, without any regard whether they were conſtious or 
not 3 they admoniſhed who they-pleaſed, as their avarice or animotity directed them. 

- $o that from the year, 1357, ( in which this Law was renewed) to the year, 1366, there 
were more that 200 Citizens admoniſhed. By which means, the Captains, and the Faction 
of the Guelfs were grown great and conſiderable eſpecially Piero de gli Albizi, Lapo da 
Caftiglionchio, and Carlo Strozzi, tor the fear of being admoniſhed, made all people reſpe& 
them. And, though the inſolence of their proceedings disguſted many more; yet none 

look*d upon it with ſo much indignation as the Family of the Ricci, who had been the oc- 
cafion of that diforder, which was not only like to be the ruine of the Common-wealth, but 
the promotion and advancement of their Enemies, quite contrary to what they defign'd. 
Ugnccione therefore (being one of the Senate, to put an end to thoſe inconveniences which 
he by accident had created.) obtain'd a new Law that to the fix Captains, three more 
ſhould be added 3 two of them to be choſen out of the inferior Mechanicks : and prevaild 
that the Ghibilins ſhould not be convicted but by 24 of the Gmelfs, deputed particularly to 
that office. For the time, theſe Laws in ſome meaſure tempered the exorbitance of the 
Captains, ſo as their admonitions loſt much of their terror 3 and it any, they were but 
few that were admoniſhed. Notwithſtanding the emulation betwixt the Albizi and Ricci 
continued 3 their leagues, praQices, and conſultations going on with more eagernefs, as 
their fury ſuggeſted. In this diſtraction the City continued from the year, 1366, to the 
year, 1371 3 at which time the Gelfs recovered their power. 

. In the Family of the Bxondelmonti, there was a Gentleman called Benchi ; who, for his 
Gallantry in the Wars againſt the Piſans, was preter'd to be one of the people 3 and by that 
means qualified to be a Senator. ' But when he expected to be admitted into the Senate, 4 
Decree. was made, that no perſon of Noble Extraction, that was become one of the people, 
ſhould be received into the Senate. This Decree was highly offenſive to Benchi, who,”upon 
conſultation with Piero de gli Albizi, reſolved with his admonitions to depreſs the mezner 
ſort of the people; and make themſelves Governors ot the City- And indeed, by his in- 
fluence upon the Nobility, and Piero's upon the wealthieſt of the Citizens, the Faction of 
the Guelfs began to grow more confiderable : for with their new models and regulations 
they ordered things ſo, that the Captains and 24 Citizens were wholly at their difpoling z 
their admonitions exerciſed with as much audacity as formerly; and the houſe of the A4/- 
bizi- (being head of that Faction) increaſed exceedingly, The Ricci in the mean time 
' were not behind band in uſing all their intereſt and friends to obſtruct their defigns3 ſo 
that every one lived in great apprehenſion, as fore-ſeeing their deſtruction was approach- 
i Whereupon, many Citizens, out of affection to their Country, aſſembled in S; Piero 
Scheraggio 3 and having diſcourſed of their diſorders among themſelves, they went after- 
wards to the Senate, to whom, one of the moſt eminent arnong them, made this 
. * Moſt Magnificent Lords we have many of us doubted whether to afſemble by private The Cicizens - 
& order, (though/upon publick occaſion) might not be offenſive, and render us remarkable Oration rothe 
< for our preſumption, and puniſhable for our ambition. ' But when we conſidered, that Senate: 
« daily, without the leaſt caution or r many Citizens do meet, and confer 3 not for 
UT, opens. the Fommananetth, A in ny of LOG _— powadd b 0 
<< preſum” -if they were permitted to'meet, an pire agai e peace of their 
« Country, without diſpleaſure to your Lordſhips 3 thoſe whoſe deſign was nothing but its 
« preſervation and proſperity, needed not to fear your reproof. If therefore we have not 
& incurr'd your Lordſhip's disfavour, we are not much ſolicitous what others judge of us; 
© becauſe we find they are /as indifferent what we think of them; The love we bear to - 
<« our Country, moſt Magnificent Lords, was that which affembled us at firſt, and now pre- 
< {ents us before you, to remonſirate our, diſtractions 3 (which (though too great) encreaſe 
© daily upon our hands, ) and 'to offer our utmoRt alliſtance to remove them. | How difficule 
@{o-ever the Enterpriſe may appear, we cannot diſpair of ſucceſs; if laying alide private 
« reſpects, you would be pleaſed with publick force to exert. your authority. _—_ 
< tion of the other Cities in 1taly, has vitiated ours : for, fince Italy freed it ſelf from 
< yoke of the Empire,all the Towns ( their former reſtraint) lew out into 

« and ordain'd Laws and Goyernors, not as free men, but as people divided into FaQtions. 
<From this Fountain all our miſeries, all our diſorders do ſpring. Iu the firſt place,” no 
< friendſhip nox integrity is to be found among the ——_ unleſs among thoſe _ 
&3085 . 2 , We | 
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« wickedneſs makes them faithful, having been formerly engaged together in {ome villainous 
<« ation, either againſt their Neighbour, or Country, ys andthe fear of God, is ut- 
« terly cxtinguilhed. Promiſes and Oaths are binding no tarther than they are profitable 3 
« and uſcd not for a tye, but a ſnare, and as a means to facilitate their cheats, which are al- 
<« waics more honourable, by how much their ſucceſs is leſs difficult and dangerous. Hence 
« it is, that vitious and miſchievous men are commended for thcir induſtry 3 and good 
« men, which are innocent and quiet, are reckoned for ſots. And certainly, as there is no 
« ſort.of corruption but may be tound in Italy, ſo there are no ſort of people more unhap- 
« pily adapted to receive it. The young men are idle, the old men laſciviousz all ſexes, alt 
« apes, all places full of licentious bruitality above the correction of -the Laws. Hence 
« ſprings that avarice among the Citizensz and that ambition,” not of true glory, but of 
« diſhonourable preferment3 which, being accompanied with hatred, enmity, ſchiſm, and 
« difſention , are commonly followed by executions, baniſhments, -affliction of good men, 
« and exaltation of evil: for good men depending upon their innocence, and not looking 
| &abroad forany thing extraordinary, either to advance, or defend themſelves, do too often 
< miſcarry without either, and become the ſad objects of the cruelty of Uſurpers. This 
< creates inclination to. parties, and increaſes their power 3 ill people 1iding for covetouſ- 
« neſs; ambition, revenge, or ſome other ſinifter end 3 and good people. for fear: and that 
« which renders our condition more deplorable, is, to behold the Contrivers and Ring- 
« leaders of all, (as if a word could make then: innocent, and conſecrate the iniquity of 
< their ations) gilding, or rather decking over their ill detigns with ſome Illuſtrious Tirle : 
< for, being all enemies to liberty, let them pretend as they pleaſe, either to defend an Opti- 
< macy, or Populacy, the reſult muſt be deſtruftion: for the fruit they expect from their 
« yidory, is not the honour of having delivered their Country, but the ſatisfaction of ha- 
« ving maſtered their enemies, and uſurped the dominion to themſelves: and being arrived 
< at that height, what is there ſo unjuſt, what is there ſo cruel, what is there ſo ravenous as 
<« they ? Hence-forward Laws are made, not for publick benefit, but their private adyan- 
< tage: hence-forward War, and Peace, and Amity is concluded 3 not for common honour, 
<« but particular humor. And if the other Cities of Italy are repleat with' theſe diſorders, 
< ours is much more: Our Laws, our Statutes, and Civil Ordinances, are made according to 
«the ambition and capricio of the Conqueror; and not according to the true intereſt of 
« people that would be free : whence it follows, that one Faction is no ſooner extinguiſhed, 
< but another ſucceeds : for that City which would maintain it ſelf by Faction rather than 
« by Law, can never be quiet : when one party prevails, and deprefles its rival beyond the 
< power of oppoſition, it ſub-divides of neceſfity, and falls out with it ſelf; and then all 
© pocs to wrack, the people not. being able to defend themſelves with thoſe private Laws 
<« which were made at firſt for their preſervation. That theſe things are true, the ancient 
«and > 1 oe in our own City can num yes Ks > the Ghibilins 
© were deſtroyed, it was mans judgement the 7 would have lived honourably and 
& quictly a long, time a yet.it was not long before they divided into the Factions 
« of the Neri, and Bianchi: when: the Biauchi were over-powred, new parties aroſe, and 
© new troubles attended them 3 ſometimes fighting in behalf of the Exiles, and ſometimes 
* quarrelling betwixt the Nobility and People 3 and (to give that to others, which either 
* we could not, or would not pofleſs quictly our ſelves) committing our liberty ſometimes 
© to. King Robert, (ometimes'to his Brother, and at laſt to the Duke of Athens; never fixing 
© or xepoling in any Government 3 as not being to live free, nor conterited to be ſer- 
© vile. Nay, fo much was our State diſpos*d to diviſion, that rather than acquieſce in the 
< adminiſtration of a'King, it proftituted it ſelf to the regiment of an Agobbian, of mean 
ns mn. 207 "we, The late Duke of Azbens cannot be mentioned. with any 
Forney yet his infolence and tyranny may make us wiſer for the future, 
To ans, 4-96 is expulſion, we fell to it among our ſelves, and fought with more 
© fury one againſt another, than we had ever done e3 till at length the Nobility was 
< overcome, and at the mercy of the people: and it was the general opinion, (their infup- 
© portable pride and ambition being taken down) there could be no more fa&ion or troubles 
Em Florence : but we have found-to our coſt, how falſe and fallacious mans judgment is, 
© The pride and-atnbition of the 'Nobility was not extin&, but tranſmigrated into the 

© people; who,by degrees, grew as impatient for authority as they and having no other wa 

* ro attain it, bur by domeſtick difſention, they reviv'd the e names of Guelf?, an, 

* of Ghibilins ; which it had been happy for this City never to have known. And, thar 
* nothing which is humane, may be perpetual-and ſtable; it-is the pleaſure of th D 
©that-in all States or Governments whatſoever, ſome fatal Families ſhould fpring up for 
4 * their ruine and defixuction. Of this, our City can afford as many, and as lamentable in- 
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© ſtances as any of her neighbours ; as owing its miſeries not only to ane or two, but ſeve- 
«ral of thoſe'Families : as firſt, the Buzondelmonti and UVberti ; next, the Donati and the 
© Cercht , and now, the Ricei and Alhizi, (a ſhametul and ridiculous thing.) We have not 
© enumerated our diviſions, nor deduc'd our il} cuttoms fo high, to upbraid or todiſcourage 
«you by them bur rather as a memorial of their cauſes, to thew that they are in our me- 
* mory as well as yours; and to exhort you by their example, not to be diftdent or timerous 
© in correing them. For in thoſe daies the power of the Nobility was ſo great, and their 
& alliances fo conliderable ; the Laws and Civil Magiltrates were too weak to refirain them 
* but now the Emperor having no power, the Pope no influence all italy, and particular- 
© Iy this City, reduc'd to ſuch a parity, as to be able togovern our ſelves z where is the dith- 
©* culty * What impediment remains, why this Common-wealth (in ſpight of all examples 
* to the contrary_) may not only be united, but reform'd and improv'd by new Laws and 
« Conſtitutions, were your Lordſhips diſpoſed to create them. To which good work, we 
« do-moſt humbly importune you, not out ot private paſſion, ſo much as publick compaſſion 
*for our Country. Our corruption is great, and *tis you only can corre the rage , and 
© expel the contagion that ſpreads and luxuriates among us. The diſorders of our. Ance+ 
© ſtors are not imputable to the nature of the men, but to the iniquity of thoſe times 3 
* which being now altered, gives this City fair hopes, by the inttitution of better Laws, to 
© better its fortune; whoſe malignity is cafily to be overcome, by a prudent reſtraint of am- 
© bitjon 3 a ſcaſonable inhibition of ſuch cuſtoms as propagate Faftion 3 and a diſcreet 
© election and adherence to ſuch things as are compatible with our treedom. And better it 
*is you do it now legally of your ſelves, than by deterring it, to divert that office upon the 
© people, and make them do it by force. 

The $S7gnori mov*d then by theſe arguments, (which they had fram'd to themſelves be- 
fore ) and by their authority and encouragement afterwards, commiſſionated 56 Citizens to 
ſuperintend for the ſafety of the Common-wealth. True it is, many men are more proper 
to preſerve good Laws, than to make them and theſe Citizens imployed themſelves more 
in extirpating the preſent Factions, than providing again new 3 by which means they ſuc- 
ceeded in neither : for not taking away the occaſion of the new 3 and one of the preſent 
Factions being more potent than the other, it could not be done without great danger to the 


Common-wealth. However, they depriv'd three of the Family of the 4lbizi, and as ma* New Refats 
ny of the Ricci of all Magiftracy (unleſs of the Guelfiſh party), tor three yearsz in which mation. 


number, Piero de gli Albizi, and Ugnceione de Ricci were two. They prohibited all Citi- 
zens for coming into the Palace, unleſs the Senate was fitting. They decreed, that in caſe 
of Battery, or unjuſt interruption in the poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, it ſhould be lawful to 
accuſe any man (though of the Nobility) to the Council, and to make them anſwer to their 
Charge. Theſe Laws had greater refletion upon the Ricci than the 4lbizi; for 

they were equally intended, the Kicet ſuffered moſt by them : Piero indeed was ſhut out of 
the Palace of the Signoriz but at the Palace of the Guelfr (where his authority was great ) 
his entrance was free 3 and though he and his Comrades were forward in their ad- 
monitions before, they were forwarder now, and- new accidents occur'd to make them 
yet worſe. Gregory XI. was Pope at that time, whoſe relidence being at Avigzon, 


he go- XI. 
'verncd Italy by Legates, (as his Predecefſors had done before him.,) "Theſe Legates bei holds is Re- 


ud atid rapacious, had brought great calamity upon ſeveral of the Cities. One of. 

| puaeys being at that time in Bologna, took the advantage of a ſcarcity which was in Flo- 
rence, and reſolved to make himſelt Lord of Txſcany: to which end, the not only omitted 
to ſupply the Florentines with proviſions, but to deprive them utterly of all other relief, as 
{on as the ſpring appeared, and gave opportunity for his-motion, he invaded them with a 
Army, hoping they would be eatily conquered, becauſe they were both tamifthed, and 
Elarmed : and pothbly his detign might have taken, had not his Army been mercenary, and 
' corrupt: for the Florentines having no other weapons todetend themſelyes, betook them 
ſelves to their bags, and paid his Army 130000 Florins to draw To begin a War, is in 
any mans power 3 but, alas, no body can end one. This War commenc'd by the am- 
bition of the Legate, but proſecuted by the indignation of the Florentines z who entred 
into an immediate League with Monſieur Barnabo, and all the Cities which were at enmity 


with the Church. To manage it, they created cight Citizens, whom they inveſted with New Commif- 
04s authority of proceeding without appeal, and disburſing without account. This fion for the 
ar 


againſt the Pope, though Ugrccione was dead, reviv'd thoſe who had followed the 

fortunes of the Ricei, who.in oppolition to the Albizi, had favoured Bernarbo, and appear- 

ed againſt the Church 3 and the rather, becauſe the eight were, all enemies to the Gelfy : 

whereupon Piero de gli Albizi, Lapo da Caftiglionochio, Carlo Strozzi, and others, unired to 

defend themſelves againſt their adverſaries. And while the eight great Crtizens _ _ 
| pioyc 
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The Conſpira- 
cy defeated, 


ployed in the management of the War, and they in their admonitionsz the War continued 
three years, till that death of the Pope. However, it was carried on with fo univerſal ati(- 
faction, that the Eight were continued yearly in their Office, and got the Title of Santi 3 
notwithſtanding they had ſequeſtred the riches of the Churches, forc'd the Clergy to the 
execution of their Functions, and deſpiſed the cenſures of the Pope. So much did the 
Citizens at that time prefer the advantage of their Country, before the quiet of their Con- 
ſciences: and ſo carneſt were they.to make it appear to the Church, that, as when they 
were friends, they had power to defend it 3 ſo now being enemies, they were as able to di- 
ſtreſs it 3 having put all Romagna, la Marca, and Perngia, into rebellion. But, though they 
were able to maintain War, at this rate, againſt the Pope, they could not ſo well defend 
themſelves againſt their Captains and FaQtions. The indignation and hatred the Gwelfs 
had conceived againſt the Eight, augmented their inſolence 3 and they affronted them as. 
well as the reſt of the chief of the Citizens. Nor was the arrogance of the Captains in- 
ferior to the inſolence of the Gmelfs;, they had made themſelves more formidable than the 
Signori ; and men went with more awe and reverence to their Houſes, than to the Senators 
Palace : inſomuch, that not an Embaſſador was ſent to Florence, but he received Audience 
from, and had particular commiſſion to the Captains. Pope Gregory being dead, this City 
had no more Wars abroad 3 yet, at home, it was in great confuſion : the imperiouſneſs of 
the Gnelfs was grown inſupportable, and no way vihble to ſuppreſs them: it was judged 
therefore neceſlary to take Arms, and commit the ſuperiority to the deciſion of Fortune. 
On the Gwelfs fide there were all the ancient Nobility, and the greateſt part of the rhore 
powerful Citizens; of whom, as (we have aid) Lapo, Piero, and Carlo were the chief. On 
the other (ide, were all the inferior ſort of the people headed by . the Eight, and afliſted by 
Georgio Scali, Tomaſo Strozzi, the Ricci, the Alberti, and the Medici. The reſt of the 
multitude (as it happens, alwaies in ſuch caſes) joyned with the diſcontents. The power 
of. their adverſaries ſeemed very conſiderable to the Gzelfrz and their danger great, if any 
Senate ſhould prove their enemies, -and go about to deſtroy them: deſirous to prevent it, 
they aſſembled together 3 where, examining the ſtate and condition of the City, they found 
the perſons which had been admoniſhed, were ſo numerous, that they had thereby diſob- 
lig'd moſt of their Citizens, and made them their enemies. They could propoſe no other 
remedy z but as they had degraded them of their honours, ſo to baniſh them the City, ſeize 
upon the Senators Palace by force, and conſtrain the whole Town to come over to their 
fide, according to the example of the Gmelfs their Predeceſlors 3 whoſe quiet and ſecurity 
was to be attributed. wholly to their baniſhing their adverſaries. As to the deſign, all of 
them: agreed ; but they differed about the time. It was in the year, 1377, in the month of 
May, when Lapo conceiving it unſafe to deter; acquainted them that delaies were da 
eſpecially to. them 3 conſidering, that in the next Senate Salveſtro de Medici might be cho= 
ſen Gorfaloniere, who was a known enemy to their Sect. Piero de gli Albizi was of ano- 
ther ſentiment, and thought it beſt to protra@ 3 in reſpe& that more force would be ne- 
cefſary, which were not to be got-together privately 3 and to. raiſe them publickly, was to 
run'themſclves into palpable danger. His judgment therefore was, that they ſhould have 
patience till St. Fobx's day, which was at hand 3 at which time, in regard it was one of the 
greateft Feaſtivals; and great reſort would come to the City of courſe, they might convey 
1n-what numbers they pleaſed, without danger of diſcovery.. And to obviate their appre- 
henſion of Salveftro, he propoſed to have him admoniſhed 3 and if that would not do, to 
put: the change him, by ſome fraud or artifice jn the imborſations and' foiſt in ſome 
other of: the Colledg of his quarter, to defeat him ſecurely of that Office. This laſt opi- 
nion-being approved, it was reſolved to put off; though Lapo conſented unwillingly, ur-- 
ging, that delay was uncertain 3 that no time can, in all circumſtances, be convenient 3 and 
that he who expedts a perfe& opportunity, ſeldom attempts any thing 3 and when he does, 
it turns commonly' to his own diſadvantage. . However, they proceeded to admoniſh him, 
buticould not hinder Salveſtro. , And, for the change, the Eight had got an inkling of that, 
and took- care to prevent it 3 ſo that Salveſtro was drawn for Gonfalontere by Alamanno de 
Medici. Being of a Noble popular Family, he could not endure that the people ſhould be 
oppreſſed by the power of a few great perſons 3, reſolving therefore with himſelf, to put a 
period to their inſolence: ſeeing he was favoured by the people, and back'd by ſeveral of the 
principal Citizens 3 he communicated his deſigns with Benedetto Alberto, Tomaſo Strozgf, 
and Georgio Scalt; all.of them ooepurting the plot, and ingaging their aſſiſtance. U 
this they form'd a Law privately, whereby the Ordini della Ginftitia gout the Grandees 
were.reviv'd » the authority of the Capitan di parte, retrench'd 3 and the Ammoniti re- 
admitted to the Magiſtracy- And, becauſe it was beſt to propoſe and ena it at one time; 
if it were poſliþle 3- { for it was firlt to be preſented to the Colledges, and afterwards _ 
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ted in the Councils,) Salveftro being in his Office, ( which, for the tirne, is; as it were, Prince 

of the City) he cauſed a Colledg and Council to-be called both together in one morning 3 

and coming in perſon to the Colledg, (which were none of his friends) he propoſed r 

Law to them which he had prepared ; but it was rejeQed as an innovation, and he could 

not prevail to have it paſs*'d.  Salveſtro, ſeeing himſelf defeated in his firſt practice to ob- 

tain it, pretended ſome neceſſity to go forth 3 and, without being perceived, ſlip'd away to 

the Council; where, having placed himſelf fo as he might be heard and ſeen by the whole 
Aſſembly, he told them as follows: . 

© That, being made Gonfaloniere, he did net think he had been defign'd for the Cogni- The $ of 

« zance and determination of private Cauſes, (which have their — Judges) but to $/»*#"0 de 
< ſuperintend the State,to correct the inſolence of the Grandees,and to moderate and re&ife —_ 

< ſach Laws as were found prejudicial, nay, deſtruftive to the Common-wealth. That'in * 

© both caſes he had been diligent to the utmoſtz and imployed himſelf with all poffible in- 

pr duſtry : = oy pmmeng = ans Ao od was fo untraQtable, and con- 

to his g eligns 3 they did not only hinder him from perpetrati thing for 

- the benefit of the publick 3 but they denied him their counſel, and refiſed for to hear 

*him. Wherefore, finding it was not in his powerto be any way beneficial to his Country; 
* he knew not for what reaſon, or with what confidence b ſhould continue in an Office 

© which either he did not really deſerve, or of which he was thought unworthy by others. 

© For this cauſe his intention was to retire, and leave the people to the ele&tion of another, 

* who might be more virtuous, or more fortunate than he. 

And having ſaid, he departed from the Council towards his own houſe. Thoſe of the 
Council, who were privy to the deſign, and others, defirous of novelty, raiſed a tumulc 
thereupon 3 to which, the Senators and Colledges immediately reſorted 3 and meeting their 
Gonfaloniere, they prevailed with him, partly with their authority, and partly with their in- 
treaty, to return to the Council, which, by that time, was in great confuſion : many of the 
Noble Citizens had been threatened, and injuriouſly wie) x and, among the reft, Carlo 
Strozzi had been taken by the buttons, by an Artihcer, and doubtleſly flain, had not the 
ſtanders-by interpoſed , and, with ſome difficulty, fav'd him. Burt he which made the 
_m_ hubub, and put the City in Arms, was Benedetto de gli Alberti, who, from a win- 

ow of the Palace, cry'd out aloud to the people, to Arm 3 Upon which, the Piazzz was © 
filPd with arm'd men immediately 3 and the Colledges did that out of fear, which they 
had denicd upon requeſt. The Captains of the Parties had, in the mean time, got toge- 
ther what Citizens they could, to adviſe what was to be done againſt this Decree of the 
Senate. But when they heard of, the tumult, and underſtood what had paſſed in Connc], 
they all of them flunk back to their houſes. Let no man that contrives any alteration in 
a City, delude himſelf, or believe that he can cither ftop it when he will, or manage it as 
he pleaſes. . Salveftro's intention was to have procur'd that Law, and fetled the City. But 
it fell out quite otherwiſe 3 for their humours being ſtirr'd, every man was diſtracted : the 
ſhops ſhut up the Citizens affaulted in their houſes: ſeveral removed their into the: 
Monaſteries and Churches, to ſecure them all e expeCting ſome miſchief at hand- 
The whole Corporation of the Arts, met,'and each of them made a Sindic. Hereupon the 
Priori call'd their Colledges, and were in Counſel a whole day together with the Sindicy, to 
find out a way to compoſe their diſorders, to the fatisfaQtion of all Partiesz but, being of 
different judgments, nothing was agreed. The next day the Arts came forth with En 
difplaid 3 which the Senate underſtanding, and doubting what would follow, t call'd a 
Counſel to prevent the worſt > which was no ſooner met, but the tumult increaſed, and the 
Enſigns of the Arts marched up into the Piazze with Colours flying, and tore of arm'd 
men at their heels. Therenpon to fatishe the Arts, and the mulcicude, and (if poſſible) to 
_ diſpel that clowd of miſchief which was impending; the Council gave = wer 
(which, in Florence, is called Balia) to the Senators, Colledges, the Eight, the Captains of Theguis; 
the at che ery of HEY to reform the State as _ think moſt __ 
vantagious for the publick. Whi e things were in agitation 3 ſome of the Enſigns 
' the p joyning themſelves with ſome of the rabble, (bang ſtimulated by certain perſons, 
who were delirous to revenge themſelves of ſome late injuries which they had received from 
the Gwelfr) ſtole away from the reſt ; went to the Palace of Lapo da Caftiglionchio, broke 
into it, plundred it, and burned it. Lapo, upon intelligence of what the had done, 
in contradiction to the orders of the Gwelfs, and ſeeing the people in Arms, having no va- 
xiety of choice, but cither to hid, or to fly; he abſconded firſt in $. Croce, but afterwards 
fled away to Caſentino, in the diſguiſe of a Frier; where he was often heard to complain of 
himſelf, for having conſented to Piero de gli Albizi: and of Piero, for having 
their attempt upon the Government till St. Fobx's day. Piero and Carlo Strozzi, upon =_ 
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firſt noiſe of the tumult, hid themſelves only, preſuming ( when it was over) they had re- 
lations and friends enough to ſecure their rehidence in Florence. The Palace of Lapo being 
burn'd, ( miſchjefs being more eaſily propagated, than begun, ) ſeveral other houſes ran the 
ſame fate, either out of publick malice, or private revenge: and that the greedineſs and fa- 
pacity of their companions might, if poſſible, out-do theirs3 they broke up the Goals, and 
ſet the priſoners at liberty : and, after this, they fack'd the' Monaſtery of Agnoli, and the 
Convent 44 S. Spirits, to which, many Citizens had conveyed much of their goods. Nor 
had the publick Chamber eſcap'd their violence, had not the awe and reverence of one of 
the Signori defended it 3 who being on horſe-back, with ſome perſons in Arms attendin 
him, oppoſed himſelf, in the beſt manner he could, againſt the fury of the mow 3 whi 
being, ſed in ſome meaſure, either by the authority of the Signori, or the approach of 
K the night, the next day the m—_ indemnified the — you proven con op three 
eformation they ſhould not exerciſe any Magiſtracy in' that City. ey reſcinded thoſe Laws 
_ Which ob. made in prejudice to the Gzelfs. They proclaimed Lapo da Caſtiglionochio, 
and his accomplices, Rebels: after which, new Senators were choſen, and of them, Luigs 
Gmicciardini was made Gonfaloniere. Being all look*d upon as peaceable men, and lovers 
| , .of their Country, great hopes were conceived the tumult would have ceaſed : notwithſtand- 
p, ( ins, the ſhops were not opened 3 the people ſtood to their Arms, and great Guards kept 
over the City : ſo that the Signori entred not upon the Magiſtracy abroad, with the uſual 
pomp, but privately within doors, and without any ceremony at all. Theſe Senators con- 
cluded, nothing was ſo neceſſary nor profitable for the publick, at the beginning of their 
Office, as to pacihe the tumult : whereupon, by proclamation, they requir'd all Arms to be 
laid down 3 all ſhops to be opened 3 and all perſons, who had been call'd out of the Coun- 
try, to the aſfiſtance of any Citizen, to depart.. They diſpoſed Guards in ſeveral placgs of 
"the Town and ordered things fo, that if the Ammoniti could have been contented, the 
whole City would have been quiet. But they not being ſatisfied to attend three years be- 
fore they ſhould be capable of Office, the Arts, in favour to them, got together again 3 and 
demanded of the Senate, that, for the future, no Citizen might be a iſhed as a Ghibilin, 
by either the Senate, the Colledge, the Captains of the Parties, the Conſuls, or Sindic's of 
any Art whatſoever : requiring likewiſe, that new imborſation might be made of the Gwelf7, 
and the old one be burn'd. Their demands were preſently accepted, both by the Senate, 
and Counſels; ſuppoſing thereupon, their new tumult would have ceaſed. But thoſe that 
are covetous, and. impatient for revenge, are not to be ſatisfied with bare reſtitution. Such 
as defired diſorder, to inrich and wreck themſelves upon their enemies, perſwaded the Ar- 
tificers they could never be ſafe, unleſs many of their adverſaries were baniſhed, or deſtroy- 
ed. Which praQtices being remonſtrated to the Senate, they cauſed the Magiſtrates of the 
Arts, and the Sindic's, to appear before them, to whom Luigi Guicciardini the Gonfaloniere 
ſpake inthis manner: 
Luigi Guicciay= © If theſe Lords, and my ſelf, had not ſince underſtood the fortune of this City ; 
dini's Oration, & and obſerved, that its Wars abroad were no ſooner determined, but it was infeſted with 
< new troubles at home 3 we ſhould have more admired, and more reſented the tumults 
. © which have happened : but things that are familiar, carrying leſs terror along with chem, 
* we have born the late paſſages with more patience eſpecially,” conſidering we were not 
< at all conſcious to their beginning; and had reaſon to hope they would have the fame 
© end as former tumults have oagapon our condeſcention to their great,and their numerous 
ur 


* demands. But hnding (to our { 


Ro _— 


orrow)) you are fo far from compoling your thoughts, or 
< acquieſcing in what has been granted,that you are rather exaſperated,and conſpire new in- 

© zury againtt your fellow Citizens, and endeavour to baniſh themz we muſt needs ſay,the ig- 

- <noblene(s of your proceedings provokes us to diſpleaſure. And certainly,had we imagin's, 
-* chat in the time ot our Magittracy,our City ſhould have been ruin'd,cither in ſiding with, 

. -* or againſt you, we ſhould have declin*d that honour, and freed our ſelves from it, either 
< by baniſhment, or flight. But, ſuppoling we had to do with people not utterly deſtitute 

< of humanity, and. void of all affetion to their Country 3 we willingly of the 

< preferment, as hoping, by the gentleneſs of' our deportment, to be too hard for your am- 

© bition and violence. . But we {ce now, by unhappy experience, the mildneſs of our beha- 
<« viour, and the readineſs of our cax2 tar cg, 7 but inhanſe and clate you, and ſpur 
* you:on:to more diſhonourable demands. We ſay not this to diſguſt, but to inform you 

© let others repreſent to you what will pleaſe; it ſhall be our way to remonſtrate what is 

© protitable. Tell me (upon your words, what. is there more that you can jultly deſire of 

© of _us?, You propoſed to have the Captains of the Parties deveſted of their authority ; it 

* is done, You mov'd, the old imborſations might be burn'd, and new ones decreed to 


** ſupply them 3 we conſented. You had a mind the Ammoniti ſhould be re-admitted to 
: ce places 
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& places of honour and truſt 3 we granted it : Upon your interceſſion, we pardoned thoſe 
« who had burn'd houſes, and rob'd Churches 3 and, to fatisfe you, have ſent ſeveral of out . 
< principal Citizens into Exile. To gratihe you, the Grandees are circumſcrib'd with new 7 
<« Laws; and all things done that might fatistie you : what end therefore will there be of 
« your demands ? Or; how long will you abuſe the liberty you injoy ? Do you not perceive, 
« that we can be overcome with more patience, than you can ſubdue us ? What will be the 
<« concluſion 3 ot, whither will your difſentions hurry this poor City ? Can you have for- 
« -ot how Caſtruccio, (an inconliderable Citizen bf Lwccs,) taking advantage of the divi- 
© fjons, poſſeſſed himſelf of it ? Do not you ſtill remember, that the Duke of Athens, from * 
« a private perſon, became your Lord and your Soyercign3 and all from our own-differen- 
© ces at home ? Whereas, when we were united, the Arch-Biſhop of Milan, nor the Pope 
< himſelf, were able to hurt us3 but were glad (after ſeveral years War) to lay down 
E with diſhonour. Why then will you ſuffer your own diſcords (in time of Peace too.) to 
< bring a City into ſlavery, which ſo many potent enemies, in time of War, were not able 
© to captiyate ? What can you expe& from your diviſions, but ſervitude ? What from the 
&« 9oods you have, or thall hereafter take violently from your neighbour, but poverty ? The 
< perſons you plunder, are they, who, by our care and appointment, ſupply the City 
<« with all things 3 and if it be defeated of them, what can we do to ſuſtain it * What-evey 
« you gain, (being unjuſtly acquir*d,) you can hatdly preſerve : from whence, famine and 
« poverty muſt neceſſarily follow. Theſe Lords theretore, and my felt do command, and (if 
< if it be conliſtent with our Dignity) intreat, and beſeech you, that you would compoſe 
« your ſclves for this once, and be content with our paſs'd condeſcentions 3 or, if they be 
© too little, and there remains ſtill ſomething to be granted 3 that you would delire it ci- 
© villy, and not with the force and clamor of a tumult3 and if your requeſt be juſt, you will 
< not only be gratified, but occaſion taken away from wicked men, to ruine your Country; 
* under your ſhelter and pretence, 4 NO | 

Theſe words being tz, had great influence upon the people, inſomuch, as they return'd 
their thanks to the Gonfalonierez acknowledged he had behav'd himſelf like a good Lord 
to them, and a good Citizen to the City, and promiſed their obedience to what-ever he com- 
manded. To break the ice, the Signori deputed two Citizens for each of the chieteſt Of- 
fices, to conſult with the Sindic*s of the Arts, what,in order to the publick good, was moft 
fit to be reformed; and to report it to the Senate: But, whillt theſe things were tranſaQing, 
a new tumult broke out, which put the City to more tfbuble than the former. The greateſt 
part of the robbery, and late miſchief, was committed by the rabble, and raſcallity of the 
people 3 and of them, thoſe who had been moſt eminently miſchievous, apprehended, when 
the greater differences were reconcil'd, they might be queſtioned , puniſhed for the 
crimes they had committed , and (as it alwaies happens) be deſerted by thoſe very perſons 
who inſtigated them at firſt: to which was —_ certain hatred the inferior ſort of the New troubles: 
people had taken againſt the richer Citizens, and the Principals of the Arts, upon pretence 
that they were not rewarded for the ſervice they had done, with. ——_— to their de- 
ſerts. For when, as in the time of Charles the Firſt, the City was divided. into Arts, every 
Art had its proper Head and Governor, to whoſe juriſdiction, (in Civil caſes) every perſon, 
in the ſeveral Arts, were to be ſubjet. Theſe Arts (as we faid before) were originally but 
XII, afterwards they increaſed to XXI, and grew to that power and authority, that, in a few 
years, they ingroſſed the whole Government of the City : and becauſe, among them, ſome 
were more conſiderable, and ſome leſs3 they came,by d to be hy ws wer VII of 
them were call'd zori, and XIV, Minori. From this diviſion, and the other reaſons 
aforeſaid, proceeded the arrogance of the Captains of the Parties 3 for thoſe Citizens who 
had anGiently been Guelfr, (under whoſe Government thoſe Offices were alwaies preſerved) 
did ever indulge the chief and better ſort of the Arts 3 and diſcountenance the more infe- 
rior,and all that took their parts: hence it was, all the before-mentioned troubles and tu- 
mults were derived. But becauſe, in the ordinary Companies and Corporations of the 
Arts, there were many Trades (in which the meaner fort of people were im- 
ployed) of no diſtin& and peculiar Company, but were incorporated 'witly other 
Trades, as the quality of their imployments made them fit; it fell out, that when, 
they were not ſatisfied with their work, or any other waies injured by their Maſters3 they 
had no perſon to repair to for redreſs, but to the ny yo of that Company of which 
they were ſworn 3 from whom, they conceived, they had not received that juſtice which 
ought to have been done them. OF all the Companies. of the City, the Company of 
Clothiers was the greateſt, and had moſt of theſe ſort of people depending upon itz inſo- 
much, thatbeing the firſt in wealth and authority, by the R—_—_— its members, it main- 
tain'd (and does ſill ) the greateſt part of the multitude. The baſer ſort of people there- 
fore (both of this Company, and the reſt) were highly incenſed upon the foreſaid occati- 
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a Plebean. 


ons3 and being excited, by fear of correttion, for the pillaging and firing of the Palaces, 
they met many times in the night; to diſcourſe of what was paſs'dz and to admoniſh one 
andther of the danger they were in 3 and to animate and unite them, one of the moſt daring, 
and moſt experienced among them, made this Speech : 


e © Were it now to be conlidered, whether we were immediately to take Arms 3 to bu 
: IND the houſes of our fellow Citizens, and rob the Churchesz I ſhould be one of 
e 


© thoſe who ſhould think it worthy of further debate, and perhaps, prefer harmleſs poverty 
© before hazardous gain. Burt, fince Arms are taken, many miſchiets have been done 3 and 
© rnuch prize has been got 3 it is (im my judgment ) moſt natural, to adviſe which way our 
<<ains are to be preſerved 3 and how we may beſt ſecure our ſelves againſt the ills we have 
© committed. I am certainly of opinion, if no man ſhould do you that ſervice, your own 
&« neceſſity would adviſe you. You ſee the whole City full of complaints, and indignation 
< againſt us; the Citizens, frequent in their meetings 3 and the Senators perpetually with 
«rhe Magiſtrate _ Be confident, *tis to deſign againſt us3 to contrive new waies, and to 
<« contract new Forces to deſtroy us- It remains therefore upon us, to do two things one 
< is, to provide, that we be not puniſhed for our paſs'd offences : the other, that we may 
< live with more liberty and fatisfaCtion for the future. To juſtifie therefore our former 
E miſdeeds, in my thoughts, it is convenient to increaſe them with new and by the artifice 
© of redoubling our miſchiefs, our conflagrations, and robberies, to allure and ingage more 
* cotupanionsto our Party- For, where many are guilty, none are puniſhed 3 though ſmall 
< faults are revenged, great ones are generally rewarded 3 and where the diſeaſe is epide- 
© mical, few people complain 3 an univerſal calamity being alwaies more ſupportable than a 
< private. So then, to multiply our mifdeeds, is the readieſt way of obtaining our pardon, 
< and prevailing for thoſe things which we believe conducive to our liberty : nor is there 
« any difficulty ro diſcourage us3 it ſeems to me, the enterpriſe is not only ecafie, but cer- 
© tainz becauſe thoſe who ſhould oppoſe us, are divided, and rich: their diviſions will give . 
© us the Victory 3 and their riches (when we have go# them) ſhall maintain it. Let not 
< the antiquity of their blood diſmay you, (though objected fo inſolently.) All men havin 
—_ . . S 
« the ſame original, are equally ancientz and nature has made no difference in their contex= 
© ture; ſtrip them naked, you are as well as they: dreſs them in your rags, and your ſclves 
© in their robes, and you will doubtleſs be the Nobles 3 for *tis nothing but poverty and 
< riches that diſcriminates betwixt you. It troubles me, to think, there are many of you 
< unquiet in your conſciences, for what you have done; and reſolved to be guilty of no 
* more:-if it be fo, I was miſtaken in my judgment, and you are not the perſons I thought 
* you. Neither conſcience, nor diſgrace, ought at all to deter you 3 they that overcome, 
E (let the means be what they will) are never troubled with the diſhonour : and, for con- 
* ſcience, you ought not to be concern'd. Where the fear of famine, and deatHf and pri- 
* ſons, are ſo pregnant, there is no room for apprehenſions of Hell. Obſerve the waies 
* and progreſs of the World ; you will pnd the rich, the great, and the potent, arrive at 
* 2} that wealth, and grandeur, and ity, by violence or fraud z and when once they 
< are poſſeſſed, you will ſee with what confidence and ſecurity they gild over the bruitality 
« of their uſurpations, with the unjuſt (but 9” title of acqueſts. Obſerve, on the 
© other fide, thoſe whoſe puſillanimity or ſotti affrights them from thoſe courſes, what 
< becomes of them ? they are choak'd up and conſumed in ſervitude and poverty : honeſt 
* ſervants, are perpetual ſervants: good men are alwaics badly provided for;the bold and un- 
© ſcrupulous, do ſooneſt free themſelves from bondage 3 and the moſt fraudulent and 
< cious, from indigence and diſtreſs. God and Nature have laid every mans fortune 
< him ; and we ſce men more naturally diſpos'd to rapine, than induſtry 3 to bad aQtions, 
< than good. Hence it is, we devour one another; and he that can do leaſt, goes, alwaies 


. by the worſt. Force, therefore, is to be uſed, when occaſion is given; and, what fairer 


« opportunity can be offered by Fortune ?. The Citizens are divided 3 the Senate irrefolute; 
< the Magiſtrate frighted 3 fo that before they can unite, and come to any reſolution, our 
* work will be done, and we be either abſolute Princes of the City, or Maſters of fach 
* Cantons, as will not only pardon us for what is paſs'd, but inable us to awe our enemies 
© for the future. I confeſs, this reſolution is dangerous, and bold 3 but where neceſſity ur- 
« pes, boldneſs is pradence 3 affd danger in great things, was never confidered by men of 
*theeaſt courage and gallantry. Thoſe enterpriſes which begin with danger, do end with 
© reward z and men never free themſelves from one peril, but by adventuring a greater. 
* Again, having priſons, and tortures, and death before our eyes, (as we have) it cannot 
©® but be more hazardous to ſtand (till, than to look out for ſecurity : in the firſt, our deſtru- 
* ion is certain 3 in the other, contingent. How often have I heard you complain of 
* the avarice of your ſuperiors and rhe injuſtice of your Magiſtrates * Now, in your 
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« time, not only to free, but to advance your ſelves into a capacity of tetaliating, and giving 
&« them as much occaſion of fearing you, as you have had ot them. Time has wings, op- 
< portunity flies away 3 and when once paſs'd, is never to be reclaim'd. You fee our 
<*enemics are preparing, let us prevent their preparation: who-ever begins firlt, is ſure to 
< prevail, to the ruine of their enemies, and exaltation of themſelves. Go on therefore 
<« with courage, *tis an enterpriſe will yield honour to many of us, but ſecurity to us 
«all. 

Though their own propenſity was too much, this ſpeech puſh'd the people forward, with 
more impetuoſity, to miſchief; ſo that after they had drawn together hat company they 
were able, they concluded to take Arms, and oblig'd themſelves, by oath, to relieve one ano- 
ther, when any of them ſhould fall under the correction: of the Magiſtrate: Whilſt they 
were in this manner conſpiring againſt the Government; the, Senators had notice of it from 
one, and having cauſed one Simone to be apprehended, he confeſſed the whole plot, and 
that the next day was intended for a tumule. Whereupon, fore-ſeeing the danger they 
were In, they ales the Colledges, and ſuch Citizens as fided with the Sindic's of the 
Arts, and 1: the preſervation of the City. Before they could be got together, it 
was night 3 and the Signori were adviſed to conſult with the Conſoli delP Arti, who 
unanimouſly, that;the whole City ſhould Arm; and the Gonfalonieri del Populo, draw all 
the Companies, the next morning, into the Piazza. At the time when the Citizens met, 
and Simone was upon the Rack, one Nicolada Friano being in the Palace, to do ſomething 
about the clock, returned with all ſpeed to his houſe, put the whole neighbourhood into art 
uproar, and brought above 2 thouſand arm'd men together into the Piazzs dr Santo 


Spirito in a moment. The alarm increaſing, came to the reſt of the Confſpirators, who The p*op'e 


immediately took Arms and, in a ſhort ſpace, San Piero maggiore, and San Lorenza, (as 
they had appointed before) were full of arm'd men. The day being arriv'd, which was 
the 21 th. of July, in favour of the SenateSthere were not above $0 men appeared in their 
Arms, and none of the Gonfalonieri; for they, having intelligence the whole City was in 
Arms, were aftraid to ſtir out of their houſes. The firlt party of the people which advan- 
ced to the Piazza, was that which had met at San Piero maggior z but the Forces which 
were drawn there before, did not remove. Not long after them, appeared the reit of the 
multitude, who, tinding no reſiſtance, | with hideous noiſe, demanded their priſoners of the 
Signori ; and not ſucceeding by threats, to gain them by torce, they ſet fire to the Palace of 
Laigi Guicciardini, and burned it to the ground 3 whereupon, for fear of worſe miſchief, 
their priſoners were ordered to be delivered. When they had recovered their priſoners, 
they took the Standard della Ginftitia from the Eſſecutore, burned many houſes under it, and 
perlecuted-all people that they were angry with, whether upon publick, or private account ; 
many Citizens, upon particular quarrels, conducting the tumult to the houſes of their ad- 
yerſaries 3 it being ſufficient, to cry out in the multitude, To ſuch an bouſe, to ſuch a man ; 
or for him that carried the Standard, to dire it to ſuch a'place: They burned the accounts 
and books of the Company of the Clothing Trade 3 and after they had done miſchief good 
ſore, that they might accompany their exorbitance with ſome laudable aftion, they made 
S alveſtro de Medici, a Knight, and as many more of their Partners, as the whole riumber 
amounted to 64, among which, there were: Benedetto, ant Antonio de gli Alberti, Tomazo 
$trozzi, and ſeveral others; ſome of which, received their honour much againſt their wills. 
In which accident; one thing is more than/ ordinarily remarkable z that thoſe perſons, ſome 
of them, whoſe houſes were burned; were, the ſame day, _ by the fame perſons 
. which had.burned them ſo unconftant” are the le, and fo {mall the diſtance betwixt 

their kindneſs, and revenge 3 an experiment of which,' was ſeen in their behaviour to Luigi 
Gmnicciardini, the Gonfalonieri della Ginſtitia, The Senators finding themſelves abandoned 


riſe again. 


by their Guards, by the chief of the Arts, and their Gonfaloxieri themſelves, wete very - 


mich perplexed,” no-body. coming in to their afliſtancey as they were commanded ; and, of 
the 16 Gonfaloni, there was only de Company of the Golden Lion; and two more, which 
þ ps they ſaid not long in the Piazzz ;, for, not finding themſelves followed by 

ir, Brethren, [they alſo returned'to their houſes: the Citizens, on 'the other fide, ſee- 
ing the fury of the- multitude uncontroulable , and the Palace of the Signori de- 
ſerted,. ſome of them kept cloſe in their houſes 5 others thruſt themſelves into the crowd, 
thereby to ſecure their own houſes, and their friends 3 by which means, the numbers of the 
people were much increaſed, and the power of the Senate extremely diminiſhed. The tu- 
mulc continued in this violence all day long and, at night, there were aþove 6000 men to- 
gether at the Palace of Stephano, behind the Church of S: Barnaby. Before day, they con- 
ſtrained the ſeveral Arts to ſendfor their Enſigns 3 and having got them in the morning, 


they march'd wigh their Colours before them, to the Palace of the Podefts; _ fe- 
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futing to ſurrender 3 they fell upon it, and forced it. The Senate defirous to compoſe 
another way, perceiving nothing was to be done by force, called three Mem- 
bers of their Colledges, and ſent them to the Palace of the Podeſts, who tound, that 
the heads of the people had been already in conſultation with the Sindic's of the Arts, and 
ſome other conſiderable Citizens, to reſolve what was fit to be demanded of the Senate: fo 
that they returned in a ſhort time to the Senate, with four Deputies from the people, and 
theſe following propoſals. That the Clothing Trade might not, for the future, be ſubject 
to the Government of a forreigner z That three new Companies, or Corporations, ſhould 
be ereted 3 one, to conliſt of Carders, and Diers; another, of Barbers, Taylers, Shoo- 
makers, and ſuch other Mechanicks3 and the third, of the more inferior Trades, out of 
which Companies, two ſhould be choſen to fit in the Senate 3 and three to fit among the 14, 
which had the Government of the Arti minori, or inferior Trades. That »the Senate 
ſhould provide Halls for theſe new Companies, where they might meet, and confult about 
their affairs. That no perſon, of any of theſe Companies, ſhould be conſtrained to pay 
any debt under fifty Duckets, for the ſpace of two years. That no int@eſt ſhould be paid 
out of the Banks, and only the principal to be reſtor'd. That all priſoners, and condemn'd 
perſons, ſhould be diſcharged. That all the Ammoniti ſhould be re-admitted to all honours. 
Many other things were demanded in behalf of their friends3 and, on the contrary, as to 
their enemigs, they inliſied, that ſeveral of them might be impriſoned, and ſeveral ad- 
moniſhed, To give perfection to all, it was neceſfary they ſhould be ratified in the Counſel 
of .the Commons 3 which was deferred till the next, becauſe two Counſels were not to be 
held in one day. In the mean time, the Arts ſeemed all of them to be content, and the 
people to be ſatisfied 3 having promiſed, as ſoon as their Laws and demands were confirm- 
ed, they would retire to their houſes. The next morning being come, and the Counſel 
of the Commons deliberating upon their demands; the yoluble and impatient multitude 
were got together, and marching, with EnfignMifplaid, into the Piazza, with fo obftre- 
perous and dreadful a noiſe, as afbighted both the Counſel, and Senate : whereupon, Gmer- 
riante Marignouli, one of the Signori, ( induced more by fear, than any private exception } 
went down, under pretence to _ the Gate below, and march'd off to his houſe. He 
could not, however, convey himſelf fo privately away, but the Rabble diſcovered him, yet 
without any violence to him, only crying out, as he paſſed, that all the Senators ſhould leave 
the Palace; if not, they would burn their houſes, and knock their children on the head, 
By this time, the Law they urg'd, was concluded ; the Senarors returned to their Cham- 
bers and the Counſel gone down, (not daring to go forth) were walking up and down 
the Court and the Cloyſters, diſpairing of the {afety of the City, by reaſon of the bruitifh- 
neſs, and barbarity of the multitude, and the croſsneſs or pufillanimity of thoſe who might 


' have cither bridled or ſuppreſſed them. The Signori were likewiſe in no leſs doubt and 


confuſion, ſeeing themſelves not only forſaken by one of their own Mernbers, but relieved 
by no-body, neither with intelligence, nor ſupplies. Whilſt they were in this heſitation, 
uncertain what they ought, or what they were able to do, Tomazzo Strozzi, and Benedetto 
Alberti, (prompted by private ambition, of being themſelyes the laſt of the Senators which 
ſhould remain in the Palace, or elſe, becauſe it was really their judgment) perſwaded them 
to give way, to yield to the fury of the people, and retire privately, every man to his own 
houſe, This counſel being given by perſons who had been heads of the people, (though 
others ſeemed to approve it) diſpleaſed Alamanno Acciaivoli, and Nicolo de y 
ingly, who ( recolleGing their courage) made anſwer 3 That, if others of the Senate had a 
mind to depart, they. would not —— + frnnng but, for their parts, till the expiration of. 
their authority permitted them, they were reſolved not to leave the Palace, but with the 
loſs of their lives. This difference xedoubled the horror of the Senate, and the rage of the 
people : inſomuch, that the Gonfaloniere, chooſing to reſign his Office with ſhame, rather 
than retain it with, danger, recommended himſelt to Tomazzo Strozzi's proteftion, who 
took him out of the Palace, and conducted him to his houſe: in like manner, the reſt of 
the Signori departed one after another 3 and Alamanno, and Nicolo, (who were ſo magna- 
nimous before, leſt they ſhould be thought more valiant than wiſe,got out alfo, and return- 
ed like the reſt 3 ſo that the Palace, remained in the hands of the people, and the eight 
Ofhicers for the adminiſtrations of War, who had not as yet laid down their Commands. 
When the people made their entrance into the Palace, the Enſigns of the Gonfaloniere ds 
Giuftitia, was carried by one Michaele di Lande, a Carder of Wooll. This Michaele (with- 
out ſhoges on his teet, and ſcarce clothes on his back) being followed by a great rout, ran 
up to the top.of the ſtairs, and being got within hearing of the place where the Senators 
fate, he turned himſelf about to the multitude, and faid 3 Tow ſee, Gentlemen, this Palace, 
and this City, is yours 3. how ſhall they be diſpoſed: of, or, what is your pleaſjere ſhall be _— 
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To: which, they univerſally replyed, it was their pleaſure he ſhould be Gonfaloniere, and 
govern the City as he thought beſt. Michaele accepted the Office, being a prudent and (a- 
gacious man, more obliged to Nature than Fortune; and the firlt thing he reſolved, was, 
to compoſe the tumults, and ſettle the City. To hold the people imployed, and gai 

time for the digeſtion of his deſigns, he commanded them abroad, in ſearch of one Ser Nero 
(who had been intended for Provoſt Marſhal, by Lapo da Caſtiglionochio, and moſt of thoſe 
who were about him, went away in his purſuit: To begin (then) his dominion with ju- 
ſice, as he had acquired it by Grace, he- cauſed Proclamation to be made, that no man 
ſhould dare to burn, or ſteal any thing for the future 3 and, to terrifie the more, he cauſed 
a Gallows to be ſet up in the Piazza: proceeding next to the reformation of the City, he 
turned out the Sindic*s of the Arts, and put new in their places; He deprived the Signort, 
and the Colledges, of their authority, and burned the bags of their Othce. By this time 


the people had tound Ser Nato, brought him to the Palace, ticd him up to the Gallows by 


one of his legs, and every one that was about him, having torn off a piece, in a moments 
time, there was nothing of him to be ſeen, but one'of his feet. On the other fide, the 
Otto della Guerra, (ſuppoſing the Government in them, upon the d re of the Signori) 
had deſigned new Senators to ſucceed them. But Michaele underitanding it, ſent to them to 
_ out of the Palace, and to let them know, it ſhould appear to all people, that he 

d govern Florence, without their counſcl or aſſiſtance. After this, he afſembled the 
Sindic's of the Arts; and created four new Senators out of the inferior ſort of people 3 
two for the better, and two for the worſer Trades. Moreover, he divided the State into 
three parts; one of them to relate to the new Arts, another to the leſs ; and the third- to 
the greater. He gave to Salveftro de Medici, the revenue of the ſhops upon the old Bridge 3 
to himſelf, the Pod:ftarie of Empoliz beſides many other acts of beneticence to ſeveral Ci- 
tizens, and friends of the people, not ſo much for their own ſakes, but that they might be 
alwaics willing, and able to defend him. The people however, began to ſuſpect, that Mi- 
chaele was partial to the better ſort 3 and to diſcern that they had not ſo much intereſt in the 
Government, as would be neceſſary for their ſafety. Whereupon, puſh'd forward by their 
accultomed inſolence, they took Arms again, and came marching, with their Colours flying, 
to the Piazza, in a bravado, requiring the Senators to come down to the Ringheria, and de- 
liberate upon certain new things they had to propoſe for their ſecurity, and good. Mi- 
chaele was ſenſible of their inſolence, but (not to provoke them any farther, before he knew 
what they would have) he only blamed their manner of addreſs 3 delired thetn to lay down 
their Arms, and, that then, by fair means, they ſhould obtain that, which did not Rand 
with the Dignity of the Government to grant by conſiraint : with which anſwer, the peo-= 
ple being highly incenſed, they drew up at new S. Maries, againſt the Palace, and created 
eight Commithoners; with their Miniſters and dependants, to gain themſelves reverence 
and reputation : ſo, as at that time, the City had two Tribunals; and were governed by 
two diſtin Adminiſtrations. Among the Commiſſioners it was reſolv*d, that eight per- 
ſons, to be choſen by the body of the Arts, ſhould be alwaies refideut in the Palace, with 
the Senators, to give Sanction to what-ever the- Signori reſolved upon. They took from 


Salveftro de Medici, and Michaele di Lando, what-ever in their former Counſels they had . 


conferred upon them 3 aſſigning ſeveral Offices, and penſions, to many of their friends, to 
ſupport the Dignity of their imployments. Having concluded, in this manner, among 
themſelves, to make all the more valid, they ſent two of their Members to the Senate, to 
demand their confirmation 3 otherwiſe, to let them know, that what they could not ob- 
tain by civil application, they were able to do by force. Theſe two Commitlioners de- 
livered their meſſage to the Senate, with great contidence and preſumption —— 
the Gonfaloxiere by his Office, and other honours which he had received from them 3 
that, in return, he had molt ungratefully behav'd himſelf towards them and coming, at 
the end of their objurgation, to threaten him3 Michele, unable to indure fo great inſo- 
lence, (more ſuitably to the Majeſty of his Place, than the meaneſs of his Birth.) reſolved, 
by ſome extraordinary way, to cored ſuch extraordinary impudence, and drawing his 
ſword, he cur them very much, and cauſed them afterwards,to be manacled and impriſoned. 
This action of the Gonfaloniere was no ſooner known, but it put all the multitude in a 
flame: -and believing they ſhould be able to gain that by violence, which they could not 
compals without, they immediately to their Arms, and march'd round about the Palace, to 
find where, with moſt advantage, they might fall on. Michele, on the other {ide, ſulpe- 
Ring the worſt, reſolved to be before-hand, as judging, it more honourable to fall upon 
them abroad,than to expect them within the walls, till they fell upon him, and forced hin 
out of the Palace (as they had done his Predeceſſors) with great ſhame and diſhonour. 


Gathering thercforc together a great number of Citizens, who (having found their yy 
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were reſorted to him 3 he marched out as ſtrong as he could, on horſe-back, and advanced 
to fight them as far as new S. Maries. | 
e people (as I ſaid before) were as forward is he; and marching about towards 
the Palace, to take. their advantage, it happened, Michaele made his fally at the ſame time, 
and they miſſed one another. Michaele returning, found the people had poſſeſſed them- 
Michaele over- felves of the Piazza, and were ſtorming the Palacez wheteupon, he charged them ſo ſmart- 
comes the Jy on the rear, that he brake them immediately 3 ſome of them he chaſed out of the City 
multitude. nd forced the reſt to throw down thejr Arms, and hide themſelves. This Victory being 
obtained, the tumult diſſolved, and the City became guiet, and all by the ſingle valour of 
the Gonfaloniere, who, for Courage, Generoſity, and Prudence, was ſuperior to any Citi- 
zen of his time, aud deſerves to be numbred amprig the few BenefaCtors to their Country: 
for, had he been ambitious, or ill-diſpoſed, the City had loſt its liberty, and relapſed into 
greater tyranny than that in the time of the Duke of Athens. But, his goodneſs would 
not admit a thought againſt the good of the publick 3 and his prudence managed things 
ſo, that many ſubmitted to him, and the reſt he was able to ſubdue. | 
- Theſe paſſages amazed the common people, and put the better ſort of Artificers into an 
admiration of their own ſtupidity, who could not endure the grandeur of the Nobility, 
were now forced to truckle to the very skum' of the people. When Michaele had this 
good fortune againſt the people, at the ſame time, new Senators were drawn, two of 
which were of {o vile and abject condition, every body delired to quit themſelves of fo in- 
famous a Magiſtracy. Whereupon, the firſt day of Seprember, when the Signori made the 
firſt entrance upon their Office, the people being ſo thick, that the Palaci was full of arm'd 
men 3 there was a cry ſent forth from among them, that no Senator ſhould be made out of 
the meaner ſort of people 3 and, in fatisfation to them, the Senate degraded the otuer two, 
Cone of which was called Tirs, and the other Boraccio)) and, in their places, Georgio Sali, 
and Franceſco 4i Michaele, were eleed. 
Afterwards, they diſſolved the Corporations of the meaner Trades, and of all their de- 
ndants; only Michaele di Lando, Ludovico di Puccio, and ſome few others were excepted. 
They divided the Magiftracy into two parts 3 one for the greater, the other for the leſſer 
ſort of Arts, Only it was concluded, the Senate thould contain tive of the lefſer Arts, and 
four of the greater 3 the Gonfaloniere to be choſeri ſometimes out of one, and ſometitnes out 
of the other. This Conſtitution and Efabliſhtment, ſetled the City for a while : and, al- 
though the Governinent was taken out of the hands of the people yet, the Artiticers of 
the meaneſt quality, had more power than the popular Nobility, who were forced to' com- 
ply, to ſatisfie the Arts, and divide them from the baſer ſort of people. This was much 
approved by thoſe who delited the Fation of the Gwelfs (which had handled ſeveral of 
the Citizens with fo great violence) might be depreſſed 3 among the reft which were ad- 
vanced by this new model, Giorgio Scali, Benedetto Alberti, Salveftro de Medici, and Tomaſo 
Ftrozzi were made, as it were, Princes of the City. Theſe proceedings exaſperated the 
The popular jealouſies betwixt the popular Nobility, and the meaner ſort of people, by the infſtigation of 
FaRion di- the Ricci, and Albizi, of which two parties, becauſe we ſhall have frequent occalion to 
—_— diſcourſe (many ſad and great actions happening afterwards betwixt them) we ſhall, for 
—— ord rt diſtinQion, call one of them the Popular, and the other the Plebean Party, for the 
ture. : At 
This Government continued three years, with frequent Examples both of baniſhment 
and death : for thoſe who were at the helm, kn there'were many male-contents both 
within the City, and without, lived in perpetual fear. ,They who were diſcontented 
within, attempted, or conſpired every day ſomething or ayer againſt the State. Thoſe 
without, (having no reſtraint upon them) by means ſometmes of this Prince, ſometimes 
of this Common-wealth, raiſed 4 ſeveral ſcandals both of ti&one ſide and the other. At 
that time, Giannozzo da Salerno, General for Carlo Duragizs, who was deſcended from 
the Kings of Naples, happened to be at Bologna, attending. a delign, which, they ſaid, 
Darazzo had undertaken againſt Queen Giovanna, at the/inſtigation of the Pope, ,who 
was her mortal enemy. © There were in Bologna, at the ſame time, ſeveral Exiles from 
Florence, who held ftridt intelligence both with Pope Urban and Carlo: which was the 
cauſe, that thoſe who governed in Florence, living in great jealouſie, gave credit cafily to the 
cahunmiations of all thoſe Citizens that were ſuſpe&ted. During this general apprehen- 
ſion, news was brought to the Magiſtrate, that Gronnozza da Salerno, with the aſhſtance of 
'all thoſe -who were baniſhed, was to march down with his Army againſt Florence 3 and 
that ſeveral i the City had ingaged to take - Arms in his behalt, kx to deliver up the 
Town. Upon this information, many were accuſed z in the firſt place, Piero de gli Albizi, 
and Carlo Strozzi were named ; and after them, Capriano Mangioni, Facopo Sacchetti, Do- 
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nato Barbadori, Philippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anſelmi ; all which were ſecured, except 
Carlo Strozzi, who eſcaped 3 and (that no-body might dare to take Atms for their reſcue ) 
the Senate deputed Tomaſo Strozzi, and Benedetto Alberti, with a competent number of 
Souldiers, to ſecure the City. The Priſoners being examined, and their charge, and an- 
ſwer compared, they were tound, not guilty, and the Captain refiiſed to condern- them; 
hereupon, thoſe who were their enemies, incenſed the people ſo highly againſt them, 'that,in 
a great fury, Ga forced the Captain to condemn them. Neither could Pzero de gli Albizi be 
excuſed, either for the greatneſs of his Family, or the antiquity of his Reputation 3 he ha- 
ving a long time been the moſt feared, and the moſt reverenced Citizen in Florence. Where- 
upon, either ſome of his true friends, (to teach him moderation in the time of his great- 
neſs,) or ſome of his enemics, (to check, and alar'm him with the unconſtancy of fortune) 
at a great" Treat which he had made for ſeveral of the Citizens, ſent him a falver of Com- 
fits 3 among which a nail was privately conveyed 3 which being diſcovered in the diſh, and 
viewed by the whole Table, it was interpreted as an admoniſhment to him, to fix the wheel 
of his fortune for being now at the height, it its rotation continued, he nyafſt of nece(- 
ſity fall to the ground 3 which interpretation was verihed fixſt by his fall, and then by his 
death. After this execution the City remained full of confulion, both Conquerors and 
Conquered being affraid : but the ſaddeſt effects proceeded from the jealoufie of the Go- 
vernors, every little accident provoking them to new injuries againſt the Citizens, by con- 
demning, admoniſhing, or baniſhing them the -Town to which may be added, the many 
new Laws and Ordinances which they made to fortific their authority 3 which wers ex- 
ecuted with great prejudice to all ſuch as were ſuſpected by their party : for, by them, 66 
were commiſſioned, with the affiſtance of the Senate, to purge the Common-wealth of ſuch 
people as they thought dangerqus to the State» Theſe Commiſſioners admoniſhed 39 Ci- 
tizens 3 ſeveral of the Populacez and debaſed many of the Nobles 3 and, to oppoſe them- 
ſelves more effectually againt foreign invalions, they entertained into their pay an Engliſh 
man, called Fobx A Guto, an excellent Officer, and one who had commanded in 1:aly for 
the Pope, and other Princes, a long time. Their alarms from abroad were cauſed by intel- 
Ugence, that Carlo Durazzo was railing ſeveral Companies tor the invaſion of the King» 
dom of Naples; and the Florentine Exiles joyned with him in the. Expedition 3 but to 
obviate that danger, they provided not only what force, but what mony was poſſible ; 
and when Carlo came with his Army to Arezzv, the Florentines being ready with forty 
thouſand Florines to receive him, he promiſed he would not moleſt them. After he had 
received their mony, he proceeded in his enterpriſe againſt Naples and having taken the 
Queen, he ſent her priſoner into Hwngary. His Victory there ſuggeſted new jealoufie in- 
to the Governors of Florence : they could not imagine their mony could have greater in- 
fluence upon the King, than the friendſhip his Family had long maintained with the FaQtion 
of the Guelfr, who were undone by him. Apprehenſions increaſing at this rate, enor- 
mities increaſed with them, which were ſo far from extinguiſhing their fears, they were 
exceedingly multiplied ; and the greater part of the City were in great diſcontent, To 
niake things worſe, the inſolence of Giorgio Scali, and Tomaſo Strozzi was added, who 
being grown more powerful than the Magiſtrate, every one feared, leſt, by their conjun- 
Qion with the Plebeans, they ſhould be ruined. 

Nor did this Government ſeem violent and tyrannical to good men only, but to the ſe- 
ditious, and debauched : for this arrogance of Giorgio's being ſome time or other, of ne- 
ceſlity, to have an end it happened, that Giovanni di Cambio was accuſed by one of his 
acquaintance, for practiſing again the Statez but , open examination, Cambio was 
found innocent by. the Captain 3 and the Judge gave ſentence, that the Informer ſhould 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment which ſhould have been inflicted on the other, had his charge 
been made 'good. Giorgio interpoſed, with his intreaties and authority to preſerve him 3 
but, not prevailing, he, and Tomeſo Strozzi, with a number of arm'd men, reſcued him by 
force, plundered the Captains Palace, and forced him to hide himſelf. This action made 
the whole City deteſt him z put his enemies upon contriving his deſtruQtion, and plotting 
which way they might redeem the City out of his hands, and the Plebeans, (who, for 
three years together, had had the command of it.) 

To this deſign, the Captain gave great opportunity 3 for the tumult being appeaſed, he 
went to the Senate, and told them 3 : . 

< That he had chearfully accepted the Office, to which they had elected him, preſuming 
© he had ſerved perſons of Honour and Equity, who would have taken Arms, to have pro» 
© moted and vindicated Juſtige, rather than to have obſtructed it: but fince his obſervation 
©* and experience had acquainted him with the Governors of the city and their manner 

© of converſation that dignity which ſo willingly he had taken up for the benali op his 
| : - COUNTY, 
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«* Country, to avert the danger and detriment impending, he was as ready to lay Jown! 
The Captain was {weetned-by the Senate, and much confirmed by a promiſe made tv 
him of reparation for what he had ſuffered already, and ſeciirity for the future; Here- 
upon, Teveral of them conſulting with ſuch of the Citizens as they thought greateſt lovers 

their Country, and leaſt ſuſpicious 'to the ſtate 3 it was concluded that they had now 4 
fair opportunity to redeem the City out of the clutches of Giorgio and his Plebeans 3 (moſt 
people having alienated their affe&tions from him, upori his laſt inſolence) and the beſt way 
would be to improve it, before they had time to reconcile; for they knew the fayour of the 
people was to be loſt and gained by the leaſt accident in the World. 

For the better condudt of their affairs, it was thought neceſſary that Benedetto Alberts 
ſhould be drawn into the plot 3 without whoſe concurrence, the enterprize would be dan- 
gerous. This Benedetto was a very rich man, courteous, ſober, a true lover of his Coun- 
try, and one infinitely diſſatisfied with the, irregularity of their ways 3 fo that it was no 
hard matter to perſwade him to any thing that might contribute to the ruine of Giorgio 3 
for that whiah had made him before an enemy to the popular Nobility, and the fa&tjon of 
the Gwelfr, was the inſolence. of the one, and the . tyranny of the other and afterwards 
finding the heads of the multitude no better than they, he forſook them likewiſe, and all 
the miſdemeanors and impieties which were committed after that, were done without his 
approbation or conſent 3 {o that the ſame reaſons which inclined him to the people at firſt, 
the ſame reafons impelled him now to deſert them: 

ving __ Benedetto and the heads of the Arts to their Lure in this man- 
ner, and furniſhed themſelves with Arms , they ſeized upon Giorgio, but Tomaſo eſca- 
ped, The next day after he was apprehended, Giorgio was beheaded, with fo great ter- 
ror and conſterriation to his party, that they were ſo far from endeavouring his reſctie, that 
all of them crowded in to behold his execution. Being brought to die before thoſe people 
who had fo lately adored him, he complained of the iniquity of his fortune, and the malig- - 
nity of thoſe Citizens, who, by their injury and injuſtice had conſtrained him to fide with a 
multitude which was not capable either of gratitude or fidelity 3 and diſcovering Benedetto 
in the midſt of the Guards,he ſaid; And can you, Benedetto,cofſent that this wrong ſhould be 
done to me? Were you in my place, I affure you, I would not ſuffer it: but let me tell you, this 
day is the laſt of my misfortunes, and the firſt of youts. After which, lamenting his un« 
happineſs in having eommitted his fortunes and lite to the conſtancy of the people, which 
is ſhaken by every rumor, or accident, or conceit, he laid down his head, and it was cut off 
in the midſt of his armed and _— enemies: after him ſeveral of his confederates 
were executed, and their bodies dragged about the ſtreets by the people. His death pur 
the whole City into commotion 3 for, at his execution, many Citizens had put themſelves 
into Arms in favour of the Senators and the Captain of the people, and ſome upon the 
dictates of their own private ambition and revenge. The City being full of various hu- 
mors, every one had his private deſign, which all deſired to compaſs before they laid down 
their arms: The ancient Nobility called Grand;, could not brook that they were deprived 
of publick imployments, and therefore ſet all their wits upon the tenters, to recover what 


they had loſt; and arm'd; upon pretence of re-inveſting the Captains of the Arts with 
' their original authority. The popular Nobility and the greater Arts were diſguſted, that 


the Government ſhould be communicated to the inferior Arts, and the loweſt fort of the 
people. On the other ſide, the inferior Arts were diſpoſed to augment, not detra&t from 
their authority 3 and the meaner fort of people were as tender and jealous of loſing their 
Colledges: which diſtrations cauſed the City to tumultuate ſeveral times in one year 3 
ſometimes the Nobility 3 ſometimes the better Trades 3 ſometimes the leſſer 3 ſometimes 
the common peoplez and ſometimes altogerher betaking to their Arms in ſeveral parts of 
the Town3. upon which, many skirmiſhes and rencounters happened betwixt them and 
the Guards of the Palace 3 the Senators contending ſometimes, and ſometimes complying, 
as they judged molt likely to remedy thoſe inconveniences: ſo that after two Treaties, and 
ſeveral Balid's created for the reformation of the City 3 after many miſchicfs, and troubles, 
and dangers, they came to an agreement, That all who had been impriſoned after Salveſtro 
de Medici was made Gonfaloniere, ſhould be diſcharged. That all dignities and penſions 
conferred by the Balia of Lxxviii ſhould be taken away. That their honours ſhould be 
reſtored to the Guelfr. That the two new Arts ſhould be deprived of their Incorporation 
and Governors, and all their members and dependants diſpoſed into the old Companies as 
formerly. That the Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia ſhould not be elected by the leſſer Arts; and 
whereas before they had the diſpoſition of half, they ſhould hgreafter be capable but of a 
third part of the Offices of the City , and the beſt of them too to be put out of their 
power :: ſo that the popular Nobility and the Gwelfs reaſſumed the whole Government, 
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and the Commons were abſolutely diſpoſſeſſed, after they had held it from the year 1378; rhe com: 
to 1381. Nor was this Magiſtracy les injurious towards the Citizens, nor leſs grievous in mons expell'd 
its principles, than the Government of the people Many of the popular Nobility, who from the Go- 
had been eminent defenders of the peoples intereſt, being clap'd in priſon, with great num- ? g « 
bers of the chief of the Plebeans : Among which Michaele Lando was one z nor could the Fr —_— 
| . A” . . . . chaele Lan- 
many good Offices which he had done in the time of his authority, prote& him from the 4, impriſoned: 
rage of that party, when the licentious and unreſtrained multitude ruined the City : fo 
little was his Country thankful for all his great ations. Into which error, becauſe many 
Princes and Common-wealths do frequently fall, it happens, that men terrified by ſuch ex= 
amples, before they can be made ſenſible of their Princes ingratitude, do fall into their diſ- 
pleaſure. Theſe flaughters and theſe exiletnents had alwates, and did then diſpleaſe 'Bene- 
detto Albertiz and he both publickly and privately condemn'd them. Whereupon, the 
Government were feartul of him, as believing him one of the Plebeans principal friends, and 
one who had conſented to the death of Giorgio Scali, not out of any Wiſapprobation of his 
conduct, but that he might remain alone in authority after him. \Py degrees, his words 
and demeanor'came to be ſufpicious, and the party that was uppermoſt watch*d 'him yery 
narrowly, to find out ſome occafion-to ſend him after Giorgio. Things being in this pos : 
ſture at home, no great a&tion happened abroad 3 that little which did happen, was occa- i 
ſioned mofe by tear of what they might, than from any prejudice that was aQtually ſuſtain'd; 
Lodovico 4 Angio coming, into Italy. about that time, to drive Carlo Durazzo out of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and repoſſe(s the Queen Giovanna. The paſſage of this Prince put the 
Florentines into no little dittrationz Carlo, upon the old fcore of amity, deſired. their 
aſſiſtance 3 Lodovico (like thoſe who ſeek new friendſhips.) demanded their neutrality. The 
Florentines, (that they might pleaſe both parties, if poiſible) to comply with Lodovico, and 
and ſupply Carlo, diſcharged Aguto from their ſervice, and recommended him to Pope Ur- 
ban, who was a profeſſed enemy to Carlo, which artitice was calily diſcovered by ' Lodovico, 
and he thought himſelf much injured thereby. While the War continued in Pugl:a be 
twixt,Lodovic and Charles, ſupplies were ſent out of France to reinforce Lodovico : which 
Forces (being arrived in Tuſcany) were conducted to Arezzo by thoſe who were baniſhed * 
out of that Town, where they removed all thoſe who were of Charles his Party ; and juſt _ 
as they defign'd the ſame meaſures againſt Florence, as th had taken againſt Arezzo, Lodo- <>" 
vic died, and the affairs of Puglia and Twſcany followed his fate» for Charles ſecur'd him- : 
ſelf of his Kingdom, which he thought he had loſt 3 and the Florentines, who were not 
ſure to defend their own, bought Arezzo of thoſe who had kept it for Litovic. Charles 
having ſecured himſelf of Pwglia, departed for Hwungaria,4 which Kingdom was, by inheri- 
tance, deſcended to him) leaving his Wife behind him in Puglia, with Ladiſſao and Giovanus, 
(two of his children,)) as ſhall be ſhewn more fully. T 
Carlo poſſeſſed himſelf of Hwngary, but died ſhortly after; however, his Conqueſt of Carlo 4 Angii's 
that Country was fo grateful an exploit to the Florentizes, that never ramps. merge of death. 
joy were made for any victory of their own, as appeared as well by publick as private mage 
nificencez many Families keeping open houſes, and feafting exceedingly, but none wi 
that pomp and extravagance as the Family of the Alberti; the proviſion and oftentation of Magnificeaee 
whole entertainments, were fitter for the condition of a Prince, than for a private perſon, cnvied- 
Which extravagance gained him much envy, and that, being ſeconded by a jealouſic in the 
Government that Benedetto had deſigns againſt it, was the occaſion of its deſtruction : for 
they could not be ſafe, whilſt they ane; v5 might fall out every day, that he (reconciling 
himſelf with the people) might turn them out of the City as he pleaſed. Things being 
at this uncertainty, it happened that he being Gonfaloniere delle Compagnie, his Son in Law 
Philippo Magalotti was made Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitia, which accident redoubled the appre- 
henfion of the Governors, as thinking Benedetto grew upon them o faſt, their authority 
muſt of neceſſity decline; bur defirous to remedy it what yo could, and, it poſſible, with- 
out a tumult, they encouraged Beſe Magalotte (his enemy and competitor) to int the 
Senate, that Philippo not being of age for the execution of that Office, he could not, nor 
ought not enjoy it : and the cauſe being heard in the Senate, Philippo was adjudged incapa- 
ble of that Dignity, and Bardo Mancini ſucceeded in his place 3 a perſon fiercely againſt 
the faction of the people, and a perfe&t enemy to Benedetto. Having entred upon his O- 
fice, he called a Balia for reformation of the State z which Balis impriſoned Benedetto Al- 
berti, and baniſhed all the reſt of his Family, 6nly Antonio was excepted. Before he was 
carried away, Benedetto called all his friends together, to take his leave of them and finding 
them fad, and the tears in their eyes, he ſpake to them as follows : | bo 
* You ſee (Gentlemen) in what manner fortune has ruin'd me, and fhreatned you : I do genedetto's 
* not wonder at it, nor indeed ought it to be ſtrange to you: ſeeing it ſo happens — Specch. 
K t 
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<« them, who, among ill men, are ſtudious of being good,, or ſollicitous of ſuſtaining that 
& which all people are deſirous to pull down. . The love to my Country aſſociated me tirſt 
« with Salveftro de Medici, and the ſame love divided me afterwards from Giorgio Seals: jt 
& it is nothing but that, and the injuſtice of their proceedings, which have made me hate 
& thoſe who are now at the Stern who, as they have had no-body that could puniſh them, 
«ſo they are deſirous to leave no-body to reprehend them. 1 am content with my baniſh- 
<* ment, to free them of the fear they have conceived not only of me; but of all that are 
< ſenſible of their tyranny and injuſtice. For my ſelf Iam not ſo much concerneds the ho- 
© nours conferred upon me when my Country was free, I can quietly relinquiſh whilſt it is 
© in ſervitude and bondage 3 and the memory of my paſt condition will give me more plea- 
«ſure, than the infelicity of my preſent can give me regret, My greateſt affliction will be, 
© to confider, my Country. is become a prey to particular men, and expoſed to their inſo- 
« lence and rapine: it troubles me likewiſe for you, leſt thoſe evils which this day are con- 
< conſummated in me, and but commencing in you, ſhould prove greater detriment to you 
© than they have done to me 3 however, comfort your ſelves, bear up againſt any misfortune, 
<* and carty your ſelves ſo; that if things happen adverſly, (as doubtleſs they will) it-may 
< appear to all people that you were innocent, and that they ſucceeded without the leaſt 
© fau!t or contribution of yours. | 
Afterwards, to give as great teſtimony of his virtue abroad, as he had done at home, he 
wy dies yyent to 'the Sepulchze of our Saviour, and, in his return'back, died at Rhodes, His bones 
» EN Oc brought back to Florence, and'buricd with great ſolemnity by thoſe very people who 
- purſued him, whilſt he was living, with all the calumny and injuſtice imaginable : nor were 
the Alberti the only ſufferers in theſe diſtractions, many Families befide that, were admoniſh- 
ed, and impriſoned. * Among the reſt there were Piero Benin, Matteo Alderotti, Giovanni 
e Franceſco aeb Bene, Giovanni Benchi, Andrea Adimari, and with them ſeveral of the leſſer 
Artificers. Among them which were admoniſhed, were'the Covoni, the Benini, the Rinucoz, 
the Formiconi, the Corbizi, the Manelli, and the Alderotti. The Balia was by cuſtom crea- 
ted for a preciſe time3 and being now in the execution of theſe Citizens, who were fairly 
eleated; having done what they could for the fatisfaftion of the State, they deſired to lay 
down, though their time was not critically expir'd ; which the people underſtanding, many 
of them ran with their Arms to the Palace, crying out there were ſeveral more to be ad- 
moniſhed, and ſeveral more to be impriſoned betore they renounced. The Senate ws 
much diſpleaſed, but entertained them with fair promiſes, till they had fortified themſelves 
ſo, as they were able to make them lay by thoſe Arms, for fear, which in their rage they had 
| taken up: nevertheleſs, to comply in ſome proportion with the herceneſs of the humour, 
ard lefſen the authority of the Plebean Artiticers 3 it was. ordered, that whereas the third 
=. of the Offices of the City were in their hands before, they ſhould now be reduced to a 
ourth part only : and (that there might alwaies be two of the moſt truſty and faithful per- 
ſons to the State, inthe Senate) authority was given to the Gonfaloniere di Giuftitia, and four 
other Citizens, to put a certain number of ſele&> mens names into a purſe, out of which, 
at every meeting of the Senate, two were to be drawn. 
Afﬀairs thus ({etled in the year 1381, the City continued quiet within till 1393 3 in which 
1391. year Giovan Galeaz&o0 Viſconti ( called the Comte di Vertz) took his Uncle Barnabo priſoner, 
and made himſelf, by that, Maſter of all Lombardy. This Comte di Vertu had an opinion 
he could make himſelf King of Italy by force, as cafily as he had made himſelf Duke of 
Milas by fraud 3 fo that in the yeat 1390 he b a War upon the Florentines, which, 
though proſecuted with variety of fortune on both fides, yet the Duke was many times in 
canger to have ruined Florence; and doubtleſs had ruiried it, had not it been prevented by 
his death. However, their defence was I as might be expected from a Republick; 
and-the end of the War leſs unhappy, than the courſe of it had been dreadful; for when 
| the Duke had taken Bologna, Piſa, Perugia and Siena, and da Crown, to be crowned 
King of Italy in Florence, he died in the nick, and his death permitted him not to taſte the 
Cleafares of his paſt Victories, nor the Florentines to feel the calamities which would have - 
followed their loſſes. Whilſt this War with the Duke was on foot, Maſo de gli Albizi was 
made Gonfaloniere di Giuftitia, who, upon Piero's death, was become a great enemy to the 
Albert: : and (becauſe in all FaQtions, the humour and animoſity does ftill' ferment and in- 
creaſe) Maſo (though Benedetto was dead in his baniſhment) had an itching deſire, before he 
laid down his Ofhce, to be 'revenged of that Family, and he took his opportunity 
upon the examination of a certain perſon who impeach'd Alberto, and Andrea de gli Al- 
berti of intelligence with the Rebels. Upon this accuſation they were immediately taken 
into cuſtody, and the whole frame of the Ciry altered. The Senate took Arms, afſembled 


the people, created a Balia, by authority of which many Citizens were confined, and new 
. Imbor- 
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imborſation of Officers made: moſt of the Alberti were confined 3 many Artificers admo- 
niſhed, and put to death. Upon which provocation, the Arts ard inferior fort of people 
took Arms, in as much heat as if their lifes or reputation had been taken trom them. Pare 
of them ran to the Piazzs, and pau to the houſe of Yeri de Medici, who, after the death 
of Salveſtro, was become the head of that Family. To cajole thoſe who were in the Market. 
place, the Senate ſent Rinaldo Gianjigliazzi, and Donato Acciaivoli (as perſons more accep= 
table to the people than any elſe.) to command them, and ſent with therti the Enlign of the 
Guelfs, and the people. Thoſe who went to the houſe of Veri, begg'd of him to take the 
Government upon him, and free them from the tyranny of thoſe Citizens who were ene- 
mies to every thing that was good. All thoſe who have left any memorials of the paſſa- 
ges of thoſe times, do in this 3 That, had not YVeri been more virtuous than ambiti- 
ous, he might have made himſelf Prince of the City, without any impediment : for the 

eat damages juſtly and unjuſtly ſuſtained by the Arts and their friends, had fo incenſed 
them, that there wanted nothing but an head, to ſatiate their revenge. Nor was Veri with- 
out thoſe that minded him of his advantage 3 for Antonio de Medici (who had long time 
born him a grudge) perſwaded him very earneſtly to take the Government upon him; to 
whom Veri returned this Anſwer 3 ; 

« As your threats, when you were mine enemy, did never affright-me3 fo your Counſels, 
<« now youare my friend, ſhall neyer delude me. | 

And, turning about to the multitude, he bid them be couragious, for he would ſecure 
them, if they would follow his direction. Then, marching in the midſt of them into the 
Piazza, he went up to the Senate, and told them 

* That he could not be ary his __ __ pong had p__— him the love pri _— 
© of the people 3 but yet he was much troubled they had made a wrong j t of him, ©'s Speech ro 
© not at A Gaicable Ss his converſation had deſerved : for, never +5 aprons the leaf the eames. 
&« example of ambition, or faction, he could not but wonder trom whence they ſhould de- 
© duce their opinion 3 that, as a turbulent perſon, he would be the maintainer of their fa- 
< ions, and, as an ambitious man, the Governor of their State. He begg'd of their Lord- 
© ſhips, that the error of the multitude _—_ not be imputed to hith 3 for, what-ever was 
in his power, he ſubmitted to them, with the firſt opportunity 3 he recommended it to 
< them to uſe their fortune temperately, and content themſelves quietly with an imperte& 
« victory, rather than to make it intire by the deſtruction of the whole City. 

Veri was much applauded by the Senate 3 they defired that he would be a means that at 
Arms might be laid down, and that afterwards they would not fail to do what he and the 
other Citizens ſhould adviſe. After his harangue in the Senate, Veri returned into the 
Piazzs, and having joyned his Brigade with thoſe under the Command of Rinaldo and 
Donato, he gave this account to them all ; That he found the Signort very well diſpoſed to 
wards them: that many my had been propoſed, but the ſhortneſs of the time, and the 
abſence of the Magiſtrates had prevented any concluſion : wherefore he made it his requeſt 
to them, that they would lay alide their Arms, and give obedience to the Senate, aſſuring 
them, that with the Senate,gentleneſs would prevail farther than inſolence,and intreaty than 
threatning 3 and that they thould want neither ſecurity nor preferment, if they would be 
directed by him : upon which aſſurance they all returned to their houſes. Arms being in 
this manner laid down, the Senate ſecured the Palace with their Guards; then they liſted 
2000 Citizens which were beſt affected to the State, and divided them equally by Compa- 
nies, with orders to be ready to relieve them when-ever they were called : the reſt which 
were not liſted, wete not ſuffered to bear Arms. Theſe preparations being made, they im- 
priſoned many of the Artiticers, and put ſeveral of them to death who had been moſt prag- 
matical in the late commotions3 and, to add more majeſty and reputation to the Gonfalontere 
della Giuftitia, it was provided, that no perſon ſhould be capable of that Office under 45 
years of age: to ſecure their Government, they made ſeveral other Laws and Ordinances 
which were inſupportable, not only to the perſons againſt whom they were made, but even 
to thoſe who. were honeſt, and of their own panes for they could not believe a State well 
grounded, or fafe, that was to be defended with ſo much violence and ſeverity. Nor were 
the Alberti which remaincd in the City, the only perſons diſſatisfied with theſe proceedings3 
nor the Medici, (who look'd upon the people as meerly over-reach'd,) many others were 
with this extravagant ſeverity exccedingly diſguſted. The tirſt man that oppoſed thera, 
was Donato the ſon of Acciaivoli., This Donato, though he was one of the Grandees of 
the City, and rather ſuperior, than equal to Maſo de gli Albizi, (who, for ſervice done in 
his Gonfalonierſhip, was become, as it were, Matter of the City) yet, among ſo many male- 
contents, it was impoſhble he ſhould be pleaſed, nor prefer (as many people do) private ad- 
vantage before publick convenience: and theretore his firſt proj was, to try if he could wy 
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"this tumult, the Senate had arm'd, and 


call thoſe who were baniſhed, or at leaſt r:ſtore the Ammoniti to their o1d Offices and Com® 
mands. To this purpoſe he inſinuated with ſeveral Citizens, whiſpering it into the cars 
firſt of one, and then of another; that there could be no other way to quiet the people, or 
ſtop the diflention of: the parties ; concluding, that he attended only till he was of the Se- 
nate, and then he would make/it his buſineſs to bring it to paſs. And becauſe, in all humane 
aQions, delay breeds wearine(s, and hafte danger 3 to avoid the one, he ran himſelf upon! 
the other: Among the Senators, there was Michaele Acciaivoli his confederate, and Nicols 
Ricoveri his friend. Donato judged this too fair an opportunity to be ſlip'd ; and therefore 
deſired them, that they would move to the Counſels for a Law for the reſtoration of the 
Citizens. ' Being over-perſwaded by him, they propoſed it to their brethren, who were all 
of opinion, that innovations are not ta be attempted where the ſucceſs is doubtful, and the 
danger inevitable. Whereu Dinadeving tryed all waies in vain, in his paſſion cauſed 
it to to be told them, that ſeeing they would not pertnit the City to be reformed' by fair 
means, it ſhould be done by foul : which words being highly reſchted, the Senate commu- 
nicated the whole buſineſs with the prone Governors, cited Doxato, who, upon his ap- 
pearance, being confronted, and convicted by the perſon to whom he delivered his meſ- 
fage, he was committed to cuſtody, and contined to Barletra. /With himi were impriſoned 
Alamanno, and Antonio de Medici, with all which were deſcended of Alamanno's Family, 
and ſeveral others of the more inferior Arts, that were in reputation with the people. All 


theſe things happened within two years after Maſo had reaffumed the Government, The 


City remaining in this poſture, many diſcontents at home, and many exiles abroad 3 there 
chanc'd-to be at Bologna among the baniſhed men, Picchio Caviceinlli, Tomaſo de Ricci, An- 
zonio de Medici, Benedetto de gli Spini, Antonio Girolami Chriftofano di Carlone, with two 
more of inferior condition, all of them young, brisk, and diſpoſed to encounter any difh- 
culty that hindred their return to their Country. To theſe it was privately fignitied b 

Piggiello, and Baroccio Caviccinlli, (who, at the ſame time, were admoniſhed in F wg 
that if they would come into the Town, they would convey them into an houſe, from 
whence they might kill Maſo de gli Albizi, and call-the people to Arms3 who being difcon- 
tented, would be cafily provoked ; and the rather, becauſe they would be h by the 
Ricci, Adimari, Medici, Manelli, and ſeveral other confiderable Families. Allyred by theſe 
hopes, on the fourth-of Azguft, 1397, they arrived privately in Florence; and (being dif- 


. Poſed of according to agreement) they ſent out to obſerve the motions of Mafo, by whoſe 


death they preſumed they ſhould raiſe a tumult among the people. Maſo was pone out, and 
(by accident.) in an Apothecary's ſhop not far from Sax Piero Fe. oe the meſſenger that 
was to ſet him, ſeeing of him there, repaired immediately to his Camrades to give them 
information 3 who, taking their ſwords, ran dire&ly to the place, but he was gone. Not 
at all diſcouraged with their firſt miſcarriage, they turned towards'the old Marker, where 
they killed one of their adverſaries. Upon which, a great noiſe being raiſed, and a clamor 
of the people crying out, Arm, Liberty, Arm ; let the Tyrants die; they marched towards 
the new Market, where near the Calimara they flew another and fo going forward with 
the ſame ſhout and out-cry, no-body taking Arms, they ſtopped in the Loggia deltx Night- 
oſt: and mounting there upon the higheſt place they could find, the multitude 
being round abont them, (but come rather to ſtare than affiſt) they exhorted thern to rake 
Arms, and'free themſelves from a bondage which ſo highly cy abhorr'd; they aſſured 
them, the comphints and lamentations of ſuch as were oppreſſed in the City, had moved 
them to endeavour their liberty, and not any private injury to themſelves: that they were 


ſenſible they had the prayers of many good people, that God would give Gy to 
their defigns. Had they had an Head to have commanded them, it wes teller they would 


have ſucceeded at any time but now occafion was offered, and they had Captains enough 


to condudt them, they ftood gaping upon one another, expefting like ſots, till thoſe perſons 
who-endeavoured their free "ny 4 knock'd on the head, Bl their ſlavery redoubled. 
They could not likewiſe but marvel, that they, who, upon the leaſt injury, were heretofore 
ready to take Arms, ſhould not ſtir now upon ſo great and numerous provocations 3 but 
ſuffer ſo many of their Citizens to be baniſhed, and admoniſhed, when it was in their power 
to reſtofe the one to their Country, and the other to their Offices. Theſe words (how true 
foever) moved not the multitude in the leaſt, either becauſe they were affraid, or elſe becauſe 


the death of the two perſons which were killed, had made the murderers odious: ſo that 


the founders of the tumult perceiving that neither words nor actions would work any 


thingy underſtanding too late, how dangerous it is to enterprize the liberty of a people that 


are 1eſolved' to be-flavesz and deſpairing of ſucceſs, they retreated into the Church of 

S. Keparats, not to ſecure their lives, but to protra@t their deaths. Upon the firſt noiſe of 

ed the Palace to be ſhut up but uu way 
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heard what the buſineſs was, who were the Authors, and what was become of them; chey 
taok courage, and commanded the Captain, with what Forces he could ger, t6 go-and ap= 
prehend them 3\+ which was no hard matter to perform for che Claxch-lorks bein 
broken open, and part of them flain, the refi were taken 'prifoners+ who, upon examina- 
tion, confeſſed; nothing, but that Baroccro and Piggi#llo Cavieciatit were the only: tncen- 
diaries, and they Tomas _ of them killed. = ob. 

After this accident, there happened another of greater importance. About this time | 
(as we ſaid before) the City hed Wer with the Duke of Milen, who finding open force porkers none 
was not like to prevail, applyed himſelf to artificez and,by the help of the Florentixe exiles, {cs againſt the 
(of which Lombardy was full ) he procured a treaty with ſeveral in the Town, in which it ©? 
was concluded, that at a certain day, from the neareſt places to Florexce they could contrive, 
the greateſt part of the Exiles which were able to bear Arms, thould paſs by the river Arnus 
into the City 3 and then joyning ſuddenly with their friends within, ſhould run to the 
Palace of the Senate, and other houſes of the chief Officers, and having lain them, model, 
and reform afterwards as they pleaſed. Among the Conſpirators in the Town, there was 
one of the Ricci called Samminiato, who (as it Falls out in moſt plots, where few are not 
ſufficient, and many not ſecure) ſeeking for a companion, found an informer ; for impar- 
ting the buſineſs to Salveſtro Caviccinllt, (whoſe own injuries, as well as his relations, might 
have made him more faithful) he poſt-poning his future hopes to his preſent tear,diſcovered 
all to the Senate. Whereupon Samminiato being, ſeized, they extorted the whole proceſs 
of the Conſpiracy, but of his accomplices no-body was taken, but one Tomaſo Daviſi; who 
coming from Bologna, not knowing what was happened in Florence, was apprehended by 
the way, before he got thither; all the reſt, uporr the "impriſonment of Samminiaro, fled. 
away in great fear, and diſperſed. Samminiato and Tomaſo being puniſhed according to 
the quality of their offence, a new Balia was made of ſeveral Citizens 3 and authority given 
them to inquire farther after delinquents, and to ſecure the State. This Bali proclaimed * 

Rebels, 6 of the Family of the Ricei, 6 of the Alberti, 2 of the Medici, 3 of the Scali, 2 of the Several F#- 
Strozz/,Bindo Altoviti, Bernardo Adimari, and ſeveral others of meaner condition. They ad- Pilies ba- 
monithed, belides, the whole Family of the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici for ten years, except 
only ſome few. Among thoſe of the Alberti which were not admoniſhed, Antonio was 
one, being eſteemed a quiet and a peaceable man. Their jealouſy of this plot being not 
yet our of their heads, a Monk happened to be apprehended, who had been: obſerved, 
whillt the conſpiracy was on foot, to have paſſed many times betwixt Bologna and Florence; 
and he confeſſed he had frequently brought Letters to Antonio, Antonio being taken into 
cuſtody, denicd it obſtinately at tirſt; but being confronted by the Monk, and the charge 
juſtified againſt him 3 he was fined in a ſum of mony, and baniſhed three hundred miles di- 
ſtance from the City 3 and that they might not alwaies beW. danger of the Alberti, they 
decreed, that none of that Family above 15 years of age, ſhould be ſuffered to continue in 
the Town. Theſe things happened in the year 1400, two years after Giovan Galezo Duke 1400, 
of Milan, died; whoſe death, (as we have ſaid before) put an end toa War that had been 
proſecuted for twelve years. After which, the Government having extended its authority, 
and at things at quiet both abroad and at home, they undertook the enterprize of Piſa? 
which ſucceeded fo well : they took the Town very honourably, and injoyed that and the 
reſt yery peaceably, till the year 1433. Only in the year 1412, the Alberti having tranſ- 
eſs'd againſt the terms of their baniſhment, a new Balia was erected, new provi- 
= made for the ſecurity of the State, and new impoſitions inflicted upon that Fa- 
mily. 

About this time, the Florentines had War likewiſe againſt Ladiſlaxs King of Naples, The King of 
which ended in the year 1416, upon the death of that King» During the time of the Naples dies- 
War, finding himſelt too weak, he had given the City of Cortona to the Florentines, of 
which he was Lord but afterwards recovering more ſtrength, he renewed his War with 
them,and managed it ſo,that it was much more dangerous than the tormerz and had not his 
death determined it, (as the other was by the death of the Duke of Milan) doubtleſs he 
had brought Florence into as great exigence as the Duke of Milan would have done and 
endanyered, if not ruined its liberty. Nor did their War with this King conclude with 
leſs good fortune than the other 3 for when he had taken Rome, Siena, 1s Marcs, and Ro- 
magna and nothing remained but Florence, to hinder his paſſage with his whole force in- 
to Lombardy, he died: ſo that death was alwaies a true friend to the Florentines,and did more 
to preſerve them, than all their own conduct or courage cold do. From the death of this 
King, this City remained at peace ("both abroad and at home) cight years: at the end of 
that term, their Wars with Philip Duke of Milan reviy'd their facti which could _ 
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bu ſuppreſſed, but with the ſubverſion of the State, which had governed from the year 
1371, to 21434: with much honour, and maintained many Wars with much advantage, ha- 

to their Dominion, Arezzo, Piſa, Cortona, Livorno, and Monte Pulciano, and 
Reece it farther, had the City been unanimous, and the old hu- 


"OR up, and -reviv'd, as in the next book ſhall be more: particularly re« 
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Wealths ) doſome time or other alter their Government, yet not (* as many 

think ) by means of Liberty arid SubjeQion 3 but by occaſion of ſervitude, and 1i- 
centiouſne(s: for only the name of Liberty is pretended by popular Perſons, ſuch 
as are the inſtruments of licentiouſneſs ; and ſervitude is ſought for by thoſe that are Noble, 
neither of them both deliring to be reſtrain'd either by Laws or any thing elſe. Neverthe- 

leſs when it does happen, ( as it happens but ſeldom ) that a City has the good fortune to 

, and adyance ſome Wiſe, Honeſt, and Potent Citizen, by whom the Laws may be 

{o order'd, that the humors and emulations betwixt the Nobility and the People, if not 

perfe&ly compos'd, may be yet ſo well circumſcrib'd an d corrected, that they may be check'd 
from breaking forth to its prejudice; Then it is that City may be cal'dfree, and that 
State pronounce it ſelf durable 3 tor being founded upon good Laws and Orders at firſt, it 
has not that neceſſity of -good Men to maintain it. Of ſuch Laws and Principles many 
Common Wealths were antiently conſtituted 3 and continued a long time. Others have 
wanted , and do till want them 3 which has frequently occafion*'d the variation of 
the Government, from Tyranny 3 to licentiouſneſs; and from licentiouſneſs ro Ty- 
ranny : for by reafon of the powerful animofities in all of them, it is not, nor can 

be poſſible they ſhould be of any duration, one diſguſting the good, and the other , 
the Wiſe. One doing miſchief with eaſe, the other good with difficulty 3 in this the 
inſolent have too much Authority 3 in another the fots; and therefore it is convenient 
that both one and the other, be ſupported and maintained by the fortune and Valoux of 
ſome Eminent Man, though he may be taken from them by Death, or made unſerviceable 
by misfortune. I ſay therefore that Government which flouriſhed in Florence from the 
death of Giorgio Scali, which fell outin the year 1381 was fupported firſt by the conduct 
of Maſo de gli Albizi, and afterwards by Nicolo Uzano. | 

This City from the year 1414 till the end of the 22, remain'd quiet, King Ladiſlans be- 

ing dead,andLombardy divided into ſeveral Cantons;ſo that neither abroad nor at home had 
they the leaſt cauſe of apprehenſion. The next Citizens in Anthority to Nicolo Uzano, were 
Bartolmeo V alori, Nerone de Nigi, Rinaldo degli Albizi, Neri di Gino, and Lapo Nicolini. 
The faGtions which ſprung from the animoſity betwixt the Albizi, and the Ricci ( which 
were with ſo much miſchief reviv'd afterward by Salveſtro de Medici ) could never -be ex- 
tinguiſh'd, and although that which was moſt generally fuccour'd, prevail'd but three 


years, 


[* A LL Cities ( eſpecially ſuch 25 are not well conſtituted under the Titles of Commori 
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years, and was afterwards depreſs*d, yet the greateſt part of the City had imbib'd ſomuch 
of their humor, as could never be wrought out. True it is, the irequent exprobratio 
>= aye perſectitions of the heads of that party fram the year '13 

t them to nothi 


ol tO 1400. hadalmo ; 
The tirſt Families which, were perſecaced, as the chief of that 

action, were the Alberti, Rieci, and/Medicl, who rob*d-of their Men, as wal as 
their Mony, and if aiiy of them continued in the City, their imployments and dignitics 
were moſt certainly taken from them 3 which ulage had indeed debas'd that party, and al- 
moſt conſum'd it. However the memory of the ihuries receiv'd, and a ſecret delire of be= 
ing reveng'd lay cloſe in the Hearts of many of them and having no opportunity to ſhow it, 
they kept it privat to ghemſclves.- Thoſe of the Popular Nobility govefn'd the City o 
quietly, committed two errours whigh were the ruine of their Government. One was 
in their inſolence, up&nthe long time of their Government 3; Theother, that*by reaſon 
of emulations among themſelves, contracted by long poſſeſſion of the State, they had not 
preſerv'd that inſpection which they - bo hae done, over thoſe who were able to di- 
ſturb them. Whereby ( daily running themſelves deeper in the diſpleaſure of the People,and 
either not regarding new Plots,  þecaufe they did not +8pprehend: them, or elfe epcoura- 
r ) the houſe of 'Giits Authority, The 


rence being in this manner inteſted with theſe humours, which began privatly to ferment, 
Philippo Viſconti, ſecond Son to Fohn Galeazo, becoming, Lord of Lombardy by the death of 
his Brother, ſuppoſing himſelt in a condition for ſome great enterprize, was very ambitious 
to recover the Soveraignty of Genona, which was then free, | under the adminiſtration /and 
condudt of Tomaſo da Campo Tregoſo but he durſt not be too confident of ſucceſs either in 
that, or any other deſign, till he had enter'd into an alliance with the: Florentines;therepu- 
tation of which, he conchaded would carry him thorow all. To that purpoſe he ſent two 
Embaſſadors to Florence, to propoſe it Many Citizens advis'd to the contrary, though 
they were contented the amity which had been betwixt them for many years ſhould be con- 
tinu'd, yet' they had no mind to a League, as knowing what reputation, and advantage 
would accrue to him thereby; and how unprofitable it would'be to their City.Others 
were forthe League, by virtue of which they might put ſuch termes upon him, as: (if he 
tranſgreſs'd )) ſhould diſcover his ill intentions to the World, and juſtify any War they 
ſhould make upon him for the breach of his agreement : after great debate, a Peace was 
concluded, and Philip oblig'd himſelf not to meddle with any thing on this fide the Ri- 
vers Magraand Panaro. Having ſettled his alliance, Philip fell upon Breſcia, and took it 3 
and after that upon Genowa 3 eaſock that contrary to the opinion of Florence, who had 
promoted the peace, they having been confident that Breſcia, by the help of the Venetian, 
and Gexoza by its own proper {trength, would have been able to have held out. And be- 
cauſe, ip his Treaty with the Doge of Genoa, Philip had reſery'd Serezana and other Towns 
on this fide the Magra, with condition when ever he would part with them, that the Ge- 
xoeſes ſhould have the refuſal ( having brake his Promiſe _) the whole L was viola- 
ted'; Belides, he had made an ent with the Legat of Bologna. All which things 
conlider'd'together, alter'd the aftetions of the Florentines towards him, and being jealous 
ot new troubles, made them look out for new remedies. Philip having intelligence of 
their apprehenſions 3 to juſtihe himſelf, and feel the inclinations of the Citizens, or elſe to 
lall and delude them 3 he ſent Embaſſadors to Florence to let them know he was much 
furpriz'd at the ſuſpicion he underſtood they had conceiv'd againſt him, and was ready 
to renounce any thing that might give them the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure. The effe&t 
this Embaſly produc'd in the City, was only to divide it 3 part ( and that the moſt conſi- 
derable in the Government ) was of opinion they ſhould Arm, and put themſelves into a 
Poſture againtt the deligns of their Enemies. If preparations were made, and Philip was 
quiet, no War would enſue, and they might contribute to a Peace. Others out of envy 
to the Government, or apprehention of the War, concluded it no Wiſdom to be ſu- 
{picious of a Friend without great provocation and that what he had done was _ 
| worthy 
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Worthy ( in their judgments) of ſuch rigid proceeding. They knew well enough to 
create the Ten, and to raiſe Men, was the ſame thing as declaring of War, which it done 
with ſo Potent a Prince, would be certain ruine to the City, without any proſpect of ad< 
vantage 3 for if they proſper'd,, and got the Victory, they could not make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of any thing conſiderable, Romagns being betwixt, nor could they attempt any thin 
ainſt Romagns by reaſon of its vicinity to the Church. However their opinion prevail'd 
who were for preparations 3 they created the Tex: they rais'd Souldiers, and laid new 
Taxes upon the People 3 which lying more heavily upon the Common, than the better ſort 
of Citizens, fill d the City with complaints, all People crying out of the opprefſion of the 
great People, who to fatiate their Ambition, and iularge their Authority, had ingag'd 
them in an expenlive and unneceſſary War: they were not yet come to an abſolute ru 
ture with the Duke, but all things were full of ſuſpicion 3 For Philip, at the requeſt of the 
*Legat of Bologna ( who was fearful of Antonio Bentivogli, a baniſh*d Man, and at that time 
in the Caſtle Bologneſe) had ſent new forces into that City to ſecure it, which forces being 
near the Dominions of Florence, created no lictle jealoutie in that State. But that which 
ve the ſtrongeſt alarm to all People, and made the greateſt diſcovery of the War, was the 
&s 4 yr at Furli, The Lord of Furl: at that time, was Giorgio Ordelaffi, who dy- 
ing, lett his Son Tibalds to the Tutelage of Philip. The Mother ſuſpetting the integrity of 
his Tutor, would have ſent him to her Father Lodovico Alidoſſ Lord of Imolz, but the 
People of Furli conſirain'd her to deliver him up to Philip, in purſuance of the Teſtament 
of Ordelafs. Philip, to diſguiſe his deligns, and give leſs occation ot jealoutie, order*d the 
' Marqueſs of Ferrara, to ſend Grido Torelli with certain Souldiers to take poſſeſſion of 
Furli in his Name, and as his Lieutenant, and ſo that Town tell into the hands of Philip. 


Which intelligence coming to Florence at the ſame tim: with the news ot the arrival of forces 


at Bologna, facilitated the reſolution for War, though betore there had been ſtrong oppo- 
ſition, and Giovanni de Medici did publickly difſwade it 3 alledging that though they were 
certain enough of the Dukes inclinations, yet it was better to expect him, and receive his 
attack, than to prevent it by advancing againſt him 3 for it was the beginning of the 
War, mult juſtihe the proſecution'z the agreſſor would be in the tault, and the other ex- 
cuſable to all the Princes of Italy z Neither could they demand the afhitance of their Neigh- 
bours with ſo much confidence, to invade other People, as to defend themſelves; nor would 
any Body fight fo chearfully to gain from others, as to ſecure their own. To this it was 
an{wer'd, that the Enemy was not to be expected at home 3 that fortune is oftner a friend 
to the Invador, than to the invaded 3 and that (though it may be poſſibly more expence ) 
yet there is leſs damage and detriment in making War in an enimies Country, than in ones 
own. Theſe arguments carried it 3 and orders were given to the Tex to try all ways, and turn 
every ſtone for the recovery of Fxrli,out of the hands of the Duke.The Duke,obſerving how 
ſcrious and buſic the Florentines were in retrieving a place he had undertaken to ſecure, ſent 
Agnolo della Pergola with a conliderable force, to Imola; That the Prince having his hands 
full at home, might not be at leiſure to think of the defence of his Grandſon. Agnolaad- 
varic'd with his Army, near Imola, and ( though the Florentines lay at Modigliaaa ) took 
the Town one night by the benefit of a great froſt which had frozen the Ditches, and ſent 
Lodovico Priſoner to Milan. The Florentines ſeeing Imols loſt, and the War publickly 


owned 3 commanded their Army to march and beſeige Furli, which being accordingly Inola taken 


rform'd, that Town was immediatly beleagured, and to hinder the conjun@ion of 

es forces to relieve it, they hired the Comte Alberigo with his Squadron from Zagona« 
ra, .to keep them in perpetual alarm, and to make daily in-roads to the very walls of Imols. 
Agnolo perceiv'd by the ſtrong entrenchment of oar Army, that Fwrli could not without 
great difficulty be reliev'd, ſo he reſolv'd to ſet down before Zagonara prefuming the Flo- 
rentines would not loſe that place 3 and that if they came to relieve. it, they mutt not only 
raiſe their Siege before Furli ;, but tight his Army upon great diſadvantage. Hereupon the 
Duke Alberigo's forces were conſtrain'd to a Parley, in which it was agreed the Town 
ſhould be ſurrender'd, if in fifteen days time it-was not reliev'd by the Florentines. Thejr 
condition being known in the Florentine Camp, begot great diſorders there, as well as in 
the City, and every Body deſiring to wreft (o great a prize out of the hands of the Enemy, 
their Hoſt haſten'd the loſs of it 3 from marching from Furli to the reliet of Logonaria, they 


+ bon Duke 


TheFlorentinies 


came to an engagement and were utterly defeated, not ſo much by the Valour of their Ene- overthrown. 


mies, as the badneſs of the weather 3 for our Men having march'd ſeveral hours thorow 
deep ways in perpetual rain, tinding the Enemy freſh and drawn up with advantage, it 
was no hard matter. to overcome them. Nevertheleſs in a Vidtory fo famous all over Ita- 
ly, it was ſtrange, and yet true, that there died no Body of any eminence but Lodovico 


Albizi, and two of his Sons, who falling from their Horles, wm ſtifled in the dirt. The 


news 
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news of this defeat put the whole City of Florence into a dumps, eſpecially the Grandees 
who had perſwaded the War 3 they ſaw the Enemy ſtrong and couragious 3 themſelves 
without force or friends 3 the People incens'd, railing up and down the Streets 3 upbraid- 
ing them with the great Taxes, and the impertinence of thg War 3 girding, and ſcoffing at 
them with moſt contumelious expoſtulations, are theſe they which created the Tex to terri- 
fie the Enimy ? Are theſe they who have reliev'd Fxrli, and reſcued it out of the hands 
of the Duke? See how ſtrangely their Counſels are diſcover'd, and the ends to which they 
inclin'd, not to defend our Liberty ( which is an Enemy to them ) but to increaſe their 
Power, which God in his Wiſdom has molt juſtly diminithed: Nor is this the only enters 
prize they have pull'd upon the City, but ſeveral others, and particularly that againſt La- 
diſlao which was parallel exa&tly. To whom will they now addreſs tor ſupplies ? To Pope 
Martin? Braccio can be witneſs how they us'd him betore: To Queen Giovanna ? She was | 
forc'd formerly to deſert them,and throw her ſelf into the Protection of the King of Aragon? 
Such language as this, and what ever could be invented by an inraged People, was the Com- 
mon diale& in the ſtreets. To prevent inconveniencies, the Sexate thought good to aſ- 
ſembleſeveral Citizens, who with gentle words ſhould endeavour to quiet thoſe humours; 
which were ſtirr'd in the People. Kinaldo de gli Albizi, was one of them, who ( being 

Albiz7”sexhor- eldeſt Son to Maſo, and by means of his own Virtue, and the reputation of his Father, ar- 

tation ro. be 1;>4 at contiderable clicem in the City ) ſpake to them at large. © He told them that it was 

_— « neither juſtice nor prudence to judge things by ſucceſs, ſeeing many times good Counſels 
&« miſcarry, and ill ones do proſper. That tocommend ill Counſels upon their good ſucceſs | 
« was to incourage Errour, rather than Virtue, which would turn to the great prejudice of 
< the publick, becauſe they are not alwaies unfortunate. ' On the other tide, to condemn 
« wiſe Counſels for the unhappineſs of their event, is as blamable as that z ſeeing thereby 
< honeſt Citizens are diſcouraged and deter'd from ſpeaking their judgments, though the 
«-exigence be never ſo great. Then he demonitrated the neceſſity of the War, and how 
< (if it had not been carry'd into Romagna ) it would have broke out in Txſcany. He told 
« them, it had pleas'd God their Army ſhould be beaten yet their loſs was rot ſo great 
<« as it would be, if the delign ſhould be abandon'd, but if ſtill they would bear up againſt 
« their misfortune, and put themſelves forward to the utmoſt of their Power, they thould 
© not need to be much ſenſible of their loſs,nor the Duke of his Vitory. That they ought pre- 
© not to be diſcourag'd at their expences and Taxes, it being neceſſary to increaſe them at 
© ſent,as a way to leſſen them hereafter. He told them that greater ſupplies are more neceſſa- 
© ry in an offenſive, than a defenſive War, and in conclulion he exhorted them to the imi- 
< tation of their fore-fathers, who by the Manlineſs of their behaviour in all their diſtreſſes, 
« did alwaies defend themſelves againſt any Adverſary what ever. 

Incouraged by his Authority,the Citizens entertain'd the Conte de Oddo Son to Braccio, in- 
to their pay 3 committing him to the inſtrution of Nicols Piccinino who had been broughe 
up under Braccio, and was reputed the beſt of his Officers; to -whom they joyn'd other 
Commanders of their own, and certain Horſe Officers, which were xcmaining of the late 
defeat. For the raifing of more Monies, they created XX. Commiſſioners out of the Citi- 
zens 3 who hnding the chicf Citizens low, and depreſs'd upon the late overthrow, ovet- 
laid them with Taxes, and oppreſs*'d them exceedingly. Theſe impoſitions diſguſted 
them much 3 yet at firſt in the point of honor they thought it beneath them to complain of 
their own private uſage 3 only they blam'd the Taxes in general, and preſs'd to have them 
abated 3 being publickly known, it was publickly oppos'd 3 and ſo far negle&ed in the 
Councils, that to make them ſenſible how difficult a matter they had undertaken, and to 
render them odious to the People, order was given that the Taxes ſhould be colle&ed 
with all ſtritneſs and ſeverity 3 and in caſe of oppolition, it ſhould be lawful for any Man 
to kill him who reſiſted an Officer. Whereupon many fad accidents enſued among the 
Citizens 3 many being wounded, and not a few ſlain : fo that it was believ'd the Parties 
would have proceeded to Blood 3 and every ſober Man apprehended ſomie miſchief at hand. 
The Grandees having been accuſtomed to be favour'd, could not endure that firiftneſs, and 
the others thought it but juſt to have all taxed proportionably. In theſe confulions, ſeve- 
ral of the Prime Citizens met, and concluded to take the'Government upon themſelves, be- 
cauſe their backwardneſs and remiſsne(s had given the multitude contidence to reprehend 
actions of the State, and reincourag'd ſuch as were wont to be the heads of the People. Af- 
ter many Cabals, and frequent diſcourſes among themſelves, it was propos'd to meet alto- 
gether at a time, which they did above LXX. ot them in tte Church of St. Stephano,by the 
connivance of Lorenzo Ridolfi de Fidi, and Franceſco Gianfigliazzi, two of the Senate. 
Giovanni de Medici was not at the nieeting, either not being call'd ( as a Perſon in whom 
they could put,no contidence ) or refuling to come, being contrary to his judgment. _ 
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naldo de gli Albizi, made a Speech to them all. © He remonſtrated to them the __ Rinaids al gli; 
« of the City 3 how by their negligence the Authority was relaps'd to the People, Whith in 416ir;. 
« the year 1381. their Fathers had takeri but of their hands. . He repreſented the iniquity 
« of the Government from 1377.to the year 1380. and remember'd them how iti that Inte- 
« rim, many there preſent had had their Fathers and Relations killed. That now the dan- 
« pers were the ſame, and the diſorders no better. That the multitude had already im- 
« pos'd a Tax as they pleas'd 3 and would doubtleſs by degrees ( unleſs -+ roy force, or 
cc ho order was taken to prevent them ) cteat Magitſtrates at their pleature. Which if 
« they ſhould do, they would uſurp their | wan; and ruine a ſtate which for 42 yeats toge- 
«ther had flouriſh'd with much honor and reputation to the City 3 and Florence fall under 
« the Government of the multitude, ( one half living in perpetnal luxury, and the other in 
« fear }) or elſe under the Tyranny of ſome ſingle Perſon that ſhould afurp. Wherefore 
« he aſſured himſelf that who ever was a lover of Honor or his Country, would .think him- 
« ſelf oblig'd to reſent it, and be put in mind of the Virtue of Bardo Mancini, who with 
« the deſtruction of the Alberti reſcued the City from the ſame dangers 3 and as the occaſi- 
« on of that boldneſs and incroachment of the multitude proceeded from negligence and re- 
« miſneſs in the Magiſtrate, the Palace of the Sexat being full of new and inferiour Men, he 
«concluded, the belt way to remedy it, would be to do as they did then to reſtore the 
« the Government to the Grandees, to clip the wings of the inferiour Trades, by reducing 
« them from XIV. to V II. By which meaps their Authority in the Councils would be re- 
<« trenched, both by the diminution of their number, and the reſtoration of the Nobility, 
« who upon the old ſcore of animoſity would be ſure to keep them under 3 adding that 
« it was great Wiſdom to make uſe of all People, opportunity, and according tothe conve- 
« nijence of their time : for if their fore-fathers had done prudently to make uſe of the mul- 
« titude to corre the inſolence of the Grandees 3 it would be no lefs diſcretion, now the 
« People were grown inſolent, and the Nobility under hatches, to make ufe of the Nob 
< lity to reduce them to their ballance 3 which might be Ayo ways effected , cither by ar- 
< tifice, or force : for ſome of them being in the Commiſſion of Ten, it was in their power 
< to bring what numbers they thought good into the City,and to diſpoſe them as they pleas'd 
*s To_ ay obſervation. a6 ule ek »h <_ * 

* Rinaldo was much applau is every approv'd 3 and Uranod- ,. oo 
< mong the reſt, reruns this pinch That indeed al thet had been aid by Ritalds wag 70 Wane 
< true, his remedies good and ſecure, when applyable without manifeſt divition of the Cj- 
©ty+ and that might be done exaQtly, if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn to their party; 
<« it he were ſeparated fromthem, the People might riſe, but could do nothing for want of - 

« 2 head but whilſt he was firm to them, nothing was to be done without force, and if 
© they ſhould betake themſelves to that, he could not but foreſee a double danger, either of 
© not gaining the. Victory 3 or not injoying it when it was got. He modeſtly remember'd 
<* them of his former advices, and how they had negleted to prevent thelg difficulties in 

< time, which might ealily have been done 3 But that now he thought it unpracticable,un- 

< leſs ſome way could be tourid to gain Giovanni to their party. 

Hereupon Rinaldo was deputed to attend Giovanni, and try what might be done: He 
waited upon him, and preſs'd him with all the arguments he could uſe to joyn with then 
and that he would not, by favouring and indulging the People, make them inſolent and 
fawcy to the ruine both of the City and Government. To which Giovanni res 
ply'd, .. - 

* That it was the Office of a Wiſe and good Citizen ( at leaſt in his judgtnent ) to pre- 
< ſerve the antignt Laws and cuſtoms of a City 3 nothing be ing more injurious than thoſe Giovanni de = 
< alterations 3 that many being offended, it muſt neceſſarily follow many muſt be diſcon- Medic?'s reply 
«tented, and where many are {o, ſome ill accident or other is daily to be expe&ted. That _ 
© in his opinion this reſolution of their's would be ſubje&t to two moſt pernitious effects. 

« The tut by confering honors upon them, who having born none of them before, would 

< underſtand leſs how to value them;and by conſequence complain lefs for the want of them. . 
< The other, in taking them away from thoſe who have been accuſtomed to them, and 

© would affuredly never be quiet till they be reſtor'd to them again: - So that the injury to 

« one ES be greater than the benefit to the other 3 the author of the change gains few- 

« ex Friends than Enemies and the later be much moxe induſtrious to do himza miſchief, 

« than the former to defend him. Men being naturally more prone to revehge, than gra- , 
« titude 3 loſs ( for themoft part ) being in the one, but prohit or pleaſure always in the 

« other. Then, turning about to Rinaldo, he ſaid. And you, Sir, if you would recolle& 

© what has paſs'd,and with what cunning, and ſubtilty things have been formerly tranſa&t- 
«ed in this City, you would be cooker and leſs haſty in this reſolution 3 for who ever ad- 
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© vi'sd it, as ſoon as with your power he has diveſted the People of their Authority, he 
« will Murp upon you, and become your Enemy by the ſame means you intend to oblige 
* him. Nor will it fall out better to you, than it did to Bexedetto Alberto, who by the 
* rerſwaſions of thoſe who did nct love him, conſented to the ruine of Giorgio Scali and 
« Tomaſo Strozzi, and not long after was himſelf baniſh'd by the ſame Perſons which in- 
& veigled him : he advis'd him therefore to contider more ſeriouſly 6f the bulineſs, and r a- 
< ther than to proceed, to follow the example of his Father, who to ingratiate with the 
<« People, abatcd the Exciſe upon Salt 3 procur'd, that whoſoevers Taxes was half a Flo- 
*rin or under, ſhould pay it if they _'s otherwiſe it ſhould never be levyed. Pre- 
© vail'd that the day the Councils afſembled, ſhould be priviledg'd 3 and all Perſons for 
© that time protected from their Creditors 3 and at laſt concluded that for his own part he 
* was reſoly'd to acquieſce in the Government as it ſtood then, and to leave the City as he 
© found it. 

- Theſe tranſactions being talk*d of a broad, procur'd much reputation to Giovanni, but 
more hatred to the other Citizens, whoſe converſation he declin'd what he could, to give 
the leſs incouragement to thoſe who deligned new troubles, under his familiarity and fa- 
vour : declaring to every Body he diſcours'd withal about it, that in his judgment, facti- 
ons were rather to be extinguith'd, than fomented at that time 3 and that as to himſelf, he 
delir*d nothing more cordially, than love and unanimity in the City, though ſeveral of his 
own party were difſatisf'd with him, and had advis'd him to be more ſtirring and active 
in the butineſs. Among the reſt Alamanno de Medici was one, who being naturally furious, 
egg*d him on to take this opportunity of revenging himſelf upon his Enemies, and obligin 
his friends 3 reproaching him by the coldneſs of his proceedings, which ( as he told him 
gave his Enemies occalion to pradtiſe againſt him, without fear or reſpect 3 which practices 
( it w2s to be doubted ) would ſucceed one time or other, and be the deſtruction both of 
his family and friends. \ Coſimo, his Son, importun'd him to the ſame, but Giovanni, neither 
for what had been reveal'd, nos prognoſticated, could be mov*d from his reſolution 3 
however, the faction appear'd plain enough, and the whole City was moſt manifeſtly divi- 
ded. There were at that time attending the Sexate in the Palace, 'two Chancellors, Mar- 


*tino, and Pagolo. The latter was a favourer of Vzano, the former of the Medici. Rinal- 


do, finding Giovanni in exorable, and not to be wrought over to them, contrived to turn 
Martino out of his office, preſuming after that the Sexat would be more inclinable to them. 
Which deſign being ſmelt by the Adverſary, Martino was not only continued in his Place, 
but Pagolo turn'd out, to the great detriment and diffatisfaQtion of his party 3 and doubt- 
leſs the effe&ts would have been dreadful, had not the War lien ſo'heavy upon them, and 
the late defeat at Zagonare, put the City into ſuch confulion. For whilſt theſe things were 
agitated in Florence, Agnolo della Pergola with the Dukes Treops had taken all the-Towns 
which the Florentines held in Romagna, ( except Caſtracaro, and Modigliana ) ſome for 
want of due fortification, and ſome for want of courage or fidelity in the Garriſons. In the 
acquilition of theſe Towns, two things happen'd,which demonſtrate how grateful valour is 


even to an Enemy, and how much cowardize and pulilanimity is deſpis'd. Biagio del Mi. 


The great 
cour age of Bj- 
agio del Mila» 
#0, 


The -cowar- 
dize of Zenobi 
del Pino, 


lano was Captain of the Caſtle calPd Montepetroſo, which being not only beſcig'd, but ſet 
on fire by the Enemy, looking over the walls, and finding no way to eſcape, or preſerve 
the Caſtle, he caus'd ſtraw and bedding, and what other cloaths he had, to be thrown 0- 
ver the walls,where he ſaw the fire was not yet come,and then letting down two of his Chil- 
dren upon them, he cry'd out to the Enemy, Here take ſuch moveables as God and my for 
tune have given me ; *tis in your power to force them, and not in mine to preſerve them ; but for 
the treaſure of my mind, in which my glory, and honor conſiſts, you cannot raviſh that from me, 
and I will never ſurrender it. The Enemy ( amarz'd at his Gallantry ) ran preſently to 
fave the Children, and preſented him ropes and ladders to havepreſerv'd himſelf; but he 
refus'd them, and choſe rather to dye in the flames, than to be fay*d by the Enemies of his 
Country. Anexample worthy of the Commendation of Antiquity, and the more remark- 
able, by how much tew of them are to be found. The Children were reſtor'd to what 
ever could be preſerv'd and ſent home by the Enemy ( with ſingular generoſity ) to their 
Relations, who receiv'd them not with more joy, than they were entertain'd by the State, 
which for their Fathers and their own ſakes, kept them at the publick charge during their 
lives. | 

The other happen'd in Galeata, where Zenobi del Pino was Podeſta, who without any 
defence at all, deliver'd up his Caſtle to the Enemy, and afterwards per{ſwaded Agnolo to 
quit the Alps in Romagna, and betake himſelf to the bills in Tyſcaxy, where he might ſpin 
out the War with more advantage,and le(s danger to himſelf. Agnola not able to brook ſuch 


meanneſs and baſeneſs of his Spirit, deliver'd him over to his Servants to diſpoſe of him by 


i 
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they pleas'd, who aftermiclions of affronts, and derifions allow'd him nothing but painted 
cards for his dyct, declaring, they ifftended of a Gnelf to make him a Ghibilix that way, but 
what ever they intended, in a ſhort time he was ſtarv'd to Death. | 

In the mean time Conte Oddo, with Nicolo Piccinino were enter'd into the Valdi Lamona, 
to ſee if they could reduce the ſtate of Faenza to an amity with the Florentines, or at the 
leaſt hinder Agnola della Pergola from making his incurſions ſo freely into the territory of 
Romagna. But the vale being very ſtrogg : and the inhabitants marrial, Conte Oddo was 
ſlain, and Piccinino carried priſoner to Faenza, However as it fell out, the Florentines 
obtain'd by this loſs, what they would have hardly gain'd by the victoryztor Nicolo Piecinino 
tranſacted ſo well with the Governour of Faexzs, and his Mother, that by his perſwaſion, 
they became friends to the Florentines, and enter'd into a League with them, by which he 
was rcleas'd. But Piceinino follow'd not that Counſel which he had given to others: for 
either being debauch'd by the Towns he paſs'd thorow 3 or looking apon the condition of 
the Florentines to be but low, and his own to be better'd in another placez he departed _. . . . 
abruptly from Arezzo, where his poſt was,”,and ſtcaling-away into Lombardy, he took up tr 
Arms ,under that Duke. The Florentines weaken'd by theſe accidents 3 and diſheartned 
by the expence of the War 4 concluded they were unable to carry it on, upon their own 
privat account 3 heretipon they ſent Embaſſadors to the Venetians, t6 delire their affiftance 
( which they might cafily and effteQtually grant ) againſt the growing greatneſs of a Perſon, 
who if let alone, would be as dangerous and deſtructive ts them, as to the Florentines. 
Franceſco Carmignuola perſwaded them likewiſe to the ſame enterprize, who was an excel- 
' Tent Souldier as any in thoſe times 3 had ſerv'd formerly under the Duke, but then he was 
revolted from him, and come over to the Venetian. The Venetian vas uncertain what to- 
determine, not daring to be too tontident of Carmignnuolo, bccauſe not ſecure whether his 
animoſity to the Duke, was real or pretended. Whilſ they remain'd in this ſuſpence, the 
Duke found a way, by corrupting one of his Servants, to cauſe him to be poiſon'd, but the 
poiſon being too weak did not kill him out-right, but brought hini to great extremity. The 
Venetian having, notice of this, laid their ſulpition alide 3 and the Florentines continuing 
their ſolicitations, they enterd into League with them, by which it was agreed the War 
ſhould be proſecuted by both parties, at the common expence 3 that what ever ſhould be 
taken in Lombardy, ſhould be deliver'd to the Venetians 3, and what ever in Romagnus and 
Tuſcany, (ſhould be put into the hands of the Florentine : and Carmignuolo was made Genes ,,,,;,, 
ral of the League. By means of this alliance the War was transfer'd into Lombardy,where General of the 
it was manag'd by Carmignuola with that diſcretion and courage, that in a few months League. 
time he took (Feral Towns frpm the Duke,and Breſcia among the reſt 3 which laſtin thoſe 
times, and according to the method of thoſe Warrs, was accounted a miracle. This Wer 
continued five years, and. the Citizens of Florence were much impoveriſh'd by the Taxes 
which had becn continued as long. Hereupon a regulation was agreed upon, and ( that 
all People might be charg'd according to their Eſtates) it was propos'd the Perſonal Eſtate 
ſhould be chargeable as well as the real 3- and that who ever had to the value of a hundred 
Florins in s, ſhould pay halta proportion. But there being Law and Authority to 
leavy this Tax, but not Men enough to compel them, the Grandees were diſguſted, and 
oppos'd it, before it was perfectly concluded: only Giovanni de Medici promoted it fo vigo- 
rouſly, that he carried itagainſt them all. And becauſe in the Books of affeſsment, every 
Man's goods wererated ( which the Florentines call Accataſtare )) this impolition was call'd 
Cataſto, Moreover this Law reſtrain'd the Tyrannie ofthe Nobles, not permitting them Cataſts- 
to ſtrike, or terrihie ſuch as were inferior to them, in the Counſels, as formerly they had 
preſum*d, This Tax therefore though accepted cheartully enough by the Commons, went 
much againſt the minds of the Nobility. But it being in the Nature of Man, never to be 
fatisfh'd, and as foon as poſſels'd of what with great vehemence he defir'd, to with as fierce- 
ly for another. The People not content with the proportions fet them by the Law, de- 
manded a retroſpeion, and that it might be conſider'd how much the Nobility had paid 
leſs in times paſt, than was now allotted them by the Cataſto, and that they might be torc*d 
to pay it for the reinburſement of ſuch as had ſold their Eſtates to enable them co pay their 
Taxes before. This propoſition affrighted the Grandees much more than the Cazafto : fo ; 
that todefend themſelves againſt both, they decry'd the Cataſto as unjuſt and unequal, in Y 
. laying a Duty upon goods ind houſhold-ſtuff (which are here to day; and loſt to morrow) 
and cxcmpting, mony,which many People kept privatly in their hands, ſo as the Cataſto could 
not diſcover it. To which they added, that itWas but reaſonable thoſe Perſons who re- 
linquiſh'd, or negledted their own privat affairs for the betrer management of the publick, 
ſhould be fayour'd in the Taxes for devoting their whole labour to' the benefit of the 
State, there was no juſtice nor equity in the World, that the City thould have the pu 
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' of their Induſtry, and Eſtate, and from others receive pnly the contribution of their E- 
ſtates. Thoſe who were for the Cataſto, reply*d that as their goods varied, the Taxes 
might be varied too 3. and to any inconvenience from that, a remedy might be found. As 
to the mony conceal'd, that was not to be confider'd, for making no-profit df it, there was 
no reaſon it ſhould be paid for 3 and whenever they imploy'd it, it would be ſure to be diſ- 
cover'd. For the pains they took, and their ſolicitude for their Country, if it were trouble- 
ſom to them, they might have liberty to retire, f# there was no doubt but ſome well af- 
fected Citizens would be found, who would not repine to ſerve the City both with their 
Counſel and Eſtates: and that there were ſo many honors, and other perquiſits attending 
thoſe great offices, as might ſuffice any .xeaſonable Perſons, without abatement of their 
Taxes: But their great diſcontent was from another cauſe 3 the Nobility were offended 
that they could not make War at other Peoples charge, as they were us'd to do formerly, 
but: were oblig'd. to | bear their ſhare as well as their Neighbours. Had this way been 
found out before, thtre would have been no, War with King Ladiſlao, then 3 nor with 
Duke Philip now 3 both which Wars were undertaken to fill the Coffers of ſome particular 
Citizens, more than for any general neceſſity ; but this commotion of hymours, was ap-" 

*d by Giovanni de Medic, who convinc'd the People, it was npt convenient to Iook 
tr-2>' That their buſineſs now was to provide carefully for the future, and if the 
former impoſitions had been unequal and injuſt, they were to thank God a way was: found 
to relieve them, and not make that a means to divide, which was intended to unite the 
City as it would certainly do, if the old afſeſsments, and thenew were adjuſted, for it 
was better to be contented with halt a victory than to venture all for an abſolute many 
inſtances making it oft, that where more has been ſtriv'd for, all has been loſt. With 
theſe and ſuch like diſcourſes, he pacitied the People, and the detign of retroſpe&ion was 
quite laid aſide. | 

However the War with the Duke being carried on for a while, a peace at tength was con- 

cluded at Ferrara by the mediation of a Legat from the Pope. But the Duke not obſex- 

ving the conditions at firſt, the Leagne took Arms again, and coming to an engagement 

with his Army at Maclovio, they deteated him quite, and forc'd the Duke to new propoli- 

tions, Which were accepted by the League: by the Florentines, becauſe they were grown 

_— *T jealous of the Venetian, and ſenſible, that the vatt charge which their City was at, was to 

\ and the Duke, make others more powerful than themſelves. By the Yenetians, becauſe they obſerv'd 
\_ - Carmignuola, after the Duke was overthrown, to advance but ſlowly, and make little or 

' no advantage of his victory, ſo as they could not place any farther contidenge in him. In 

this manner the peace was concluded in the year 1428, by which the Florentines were re- 
1428. fier'd to what they had loſt in Romagn#d', the Venetians had Breſcia, and the Duke gave 
them'Bergamo, and the Territory belonging to it, over and above. This War coſt the 
Florentines 3 millions and five thouſand Duckats 3 the ſucceſs of which, was Grandeur 
and Authority to the Venetian, but poverty and diffention *to themſelves. Peace bei 
concluded abroad, the War was tranſplanted, and broke out at home. The Grantee 
the-City could not digeſt the Catafto3 and not ſeeing any way of ſuppreſſing it, they con-: 
triv'd ways of incenfing the People againſt it, that they might have more companions to 
oppole it.. They remonſtrated therefore to the Officers for colle&ion, that they were to 
ſearch, and Cataſtat the goods of the Neighbouring Towns, leſt any of the Florentine goods 
ſhould be conveyed thither. Whereupon all that were SubjeQs tothat City, were requir'd, 
to bring in Inventories of their goods within a certain time., But the [Ree complain- 
ing to the Senate, inccnſed the Officers ſo highly, they put eighteen bf them in Priſon. 
This ation provok'd the Volterrani exceeding]y,but the regard they had for their Priſoners, 
kept them at preſent from any commotion. 
' About this time Giovanni de Medici fell Sick, and finding his Sickneſs to be mortal, 
Giovanni ds © he call'd his Sons Cofimo and Lorenzo to him,and ſaid 3 


Medici's - <1 ſuppoſe the time that God, and Nature alloted me at my Birth, is now expir'd. I 
—_ his « dje contented, leavingyou rich, and healthful, and honorable, (if you follow my foot- 
_ « ſteps and inſtruction _) and indeed nothing makes my Death ſo calic and quiet to me, as 
< the thought that I have been ſo far from injuring or diſobliging 1any Perſon, that I have 
_. < done them all the good offices I was able 3; and-the ſame courſe I recommend toyou, For 


«matter of office and Government (if you would live happy and ſecure) my advice is, you ac- 
* cept what the Laws and the People — upon you 3 that will creat you neither envy 
* nor danger, for *tisnot what is given that makes Men Odious, but what is ufurp'd ; and 
< you ſhall-always find greater number of thoſe who encroaching upon other Peoples inte- 
« reſt, ruine their own at laſt, and in the mean time live in perpetualdiſquiet. « With theſe 
* arts, among ſo many faQtions and Enemies, 1 have notonly preſerv'd but augmented my 
c 
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© reputation in this City, if you follow my example, you may maintain and increaſe yours: 
<« But ifneither my example nor perſwaſion can keep you from other wayes, your ends will 
< be no happier than ſeveral others who in my memory have deltroy'd both themſelves and 
* their Famihes- 
Not long after he dyed, and was inhinitly lamented by the greateſt part of the City, as 
indeed his good qualities deſcrv*d : for he was charitable to the height 3 not only relie- 
ving ſuch as he ask'd, but preventing the modeſty of ſuch as he thought poor, and ſupply- 
ing them without it. He loved all People: the good he commended 3 the bad he commi- 
ſerated. He ſought no Ofhce, and went thorough them all. He never went to the Palace, 
but invited. He was a lover of Peace, and an enemy to War. He reliev'd thoſe who were 
in adyerlity, and thoſe who were in proſperity he afliſted. He was no friend to publick 
. extortion, and yet a great augtnenter of the Common Stock. Courtcous in all his imploy- 
ments 3 not very cloquent, but ſolid, and judicious. His complexion appear'd melancho- 
ly, but in company he was pleaſant and facetious. He died rich, eſpicially in Love and Re- 
putation 3 and the inheritance of all deſcended upon his Son Coſimo. | 
The Volterrani were weary of their Impriſonment, and to recover their liberties, pro- Coſmo heir to 
mis'd to condeſcend to what was requir'd. Being diſcharg'd, and return'd to Volterra, his Father. 
thetime for the new Prior?s entrance into the Magiſtracy arriv'd, and one Giufto (a Ple- ©*0 
bean, but a Man of good interelt among them ) was choſen in the place. Having 
been one of thoſe who were impriſon'd at Florence he had conceiv'd a mortal hatred againſt 
the Florentines, and it was much increas'd by the inſtigation of one Giovanni ( a Perſon of 
Noble extraction } who bcing in Authority with him at the ſame time perſwaded him 
that by the authority ot the Pr4ors,and his own intereſt, he would ſtit up the People to reſcue yrolterra re- 
themſelves from their dependance upon Florence, and afterwatds make himſelt Prince : up- yglts, 
on this incouragement G4ijto took Arms 3 poſſe(s'd himſelt of the Town impriſon'd the 
Florentine Governor, and, by conſent of the People, made himſelt Lord. The news of 
theſe revolutions in Volterra, was not at all pleating to the Florentixes ; But their peace be- 
ing made with the Duke, and their Articles fign'd, they thought they had leiſure enough 
to recover that Town 3 and to loſe no time, they made Kinaldo de gli Albizi, and Palls 
Strozzi Commithoners, and ſent them thither out of hand. Guijto ſuſpecting the Floren- 
tines would aſſault him,” ſent to Sienna, and Luces for reliet. The Sienneſt refus'd him, 
alledging they were in League with the Florentine : and Pagolo Guinig: ( who was then 
Lord of Lcca ) to reingratiat with the People ot Florence ( whoſe tavour he had loſt in 
their Wars with the Duke ) not only deny'd his affiltance to Gizfto, but ſent his Embaſſa- 
dor Priſoner to Florence. The Commithoners to ſurprize the Velterrani, before they 
were aware, aſſembled what ſirength they had of their own, rais'd what foot they could 
in the lower Val 4 Arno, and the territory of Piſz : and march'd towards Volterra. Gi- 
xfto diſcourag'd neither by the deſertion of his Neighbours, nor the approach of the Ene- 
my, rely'd upon the lituation, and ſtrength of the Town 3 and prepar'd -for his defence. 
There was at that time in Volterra, one Arcolano ( a Brother of that Giovanni who had 
perſwaded Giwfto totake the Government upon him ) a Perſon of good credit among the 
Nobility. This Arcolano having got ſeveral of his Confidents together, he remonſtrated to 
them, how God Almighty by this accident had reliev'd the necethities of their City 3 for if 
they would take Arms with him 3 remove Gizſto from the Government, and deliver allup 
to the Florentixes, they (hould not only have their old priviledges conhrm*d, but be them- 
ſelves made the chict Officers of the Town. Having conſented to the delignz they repair'd 
immediatly to the Palace where Gzufto reſided and leaving the reſt below, Arcolano with 
three more went up into the dining-room, where they found him with other Citizens 3 they 
pretended to ſpeak with him, about buſineſs of importance, and having ( in the variety of 
their diſcourſe ) drill'd him to another Chamber, Arcolano and his accomplices fell upon 
him with their Swords: but they were not ſo nimble but, Gizfto had the opportunity to draw 
his, and wound two of them, before he fell himſelf, yet his deſtiny being unavoidable, he g;ypo flain; 
was kilPd, and thrown out into the Palace yard. Whereupon thoſe who were contederat 
with Arcolana taking Arms, they dEliver'd up the Town to the Florentine Commiſſioners, 
who were not far off with their Army. {he Commiſſioners march'd directly into the 
Town, without any Capitulation, fo that then the condition of the Volterrani was worſe 
than betore 3 for among other things, a great part of their Country was diſmembred 3 and 
the Town it ſelf reduc'd to aVicariats. Volterra being in this manner loſt, and recover'd 
at the ſame time, there had been no danger of new War, had not the ambition of ſome 
Men pulPd it down upon their heads. There was a Perſon who for a long time had ſerv'd the 
Florentines in their Wars againſt the Duke : his name was Nicolo Fortebraccio, Son of a 
Silter of Braccio da Perugia. This Nicolo was disbanded upon the Peace 3 andat the wy - 
| ence 
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Rinaldo - 
ſwades the 
War. 


147,410 Oppo- 


ſesits 


theſe accidents at Volterra had his quarters at Fucecchio, ſo that the Commiſſioners made 
uſe of him, and his Souldiers in that enterprize. It was believ'd, that whilſt Rinaldo was 
engag'd with him in that War, he had perſwaded Nico!o upon ſome pretended quarrel, to 
fall upon the Lncchefi 3 aſſuring 'him that ifhe did,. he would order things ſo in Florence; 
thatan Army ſhould be ſent againſt Lycca, and he have the command of it. Yolterra be- 
ingreduc'd , and Nicolo return'd to his old Poſt at Fxcecchio; either upon Rinaldo*s in- 


ſtigation, or his own private inclination, in Novem. 142g. with 300 Horſe and 300 Foot, 


he ſurpriz'd Roti, and Compito, two Caſiles belonging to the Lucebefi ; and afterwards 
falling down into the plain, he made great depredation. The news being brought to 
Florence, the whole Town was in uproar, and the greateſt part was for an expedition a- 
inſt Lxcca, Of the chief Citizens which fayour'd the enteprize, there were all the Me- 
ici, and Rinaldo, who was prompted thereto either out of an opinion it would be for the 


D_ o oppos'd it were Nicolo da Uzano, and his party. And it ſeems an incredible 
thing, 

For the ſame People who after ten years peate, oppos'd the War againſt Duke Philip, 
( which was undertaken in defence of their libggties ) the ſame Perſons now, after ſuch 
vaſt expence, and ſo many Calamities as their City had undergone, preſs'd and importun'd 
for a War with the Lwccheſi, to diſturb the Liberties of other People. And on the other 
fide , thoſe who were for the War then, reſiſted it now- So ſtrangely does time alter the 
Judgments of Men 3 ſo much more prone are People to invade their Neighbours, than to 
ſecure themſelves,and ſo much more ready are they to conceive hopes of gaining upon others, 
than to apprehend any danger of loſing their own. *For dangers are not believ'd till they 
be over their heads 3 but hopes are entertain'd though at never ſo great diſtance. The 
People of Florence were full of hopes iatelligence of what Nicolo Fartebraccio had done 
ers which they receiv'd from their Rettori upon the 
ties in Peſcia, and Vico, writ them word that if they 
might have liberty to receive ſuch Caſtles and Towns as would be deliver'd up to them, they 
ſhould be Maſters of the greateſt part of the Territory of Lxcca: and it contributed not a 
little to their encouragement, that at the ſame time, they received a Embaiſie from the Se- 
nate of Lucca, to complain of Nicolo's invaſion, and to beg of the Senate that they. would 
not make War upon a Neighbour City, which had preſerv'd a conſtant amity with them. 
The Embaſſador's name was Facopo Vicciani ; who had been Priſoner not long before to 


'Pagolo Guinigi Lord of Lucca, for a Conſpiracy againſt him 3 and ( though found guiley ) 


had been pardon'd for his Life. Suppoſing he would have as eafily have torgiven his im- 
priſonment, as Papolo had done his offence, he imploy'd him in this Embaſſy, and ſent him 
to Florence. But Facopo being more mindful of the danger he had eſcap'd, than the bene- 
fit he had receiv'd 3 encouraged the Florentines to the enterprize 3 which encouragement ad- 
ded tothe hopes they had conceiv*d before, and caus'd them to call a General Counſel (in 
which 498. Citizens appear'd ) betore whom the whole proje& was more particularly 
abated. 

© Among the Principal promoters of the expedition (as 1 ſaid before) Rinaldo was one, 
© who repreſented to them, the great advantage that would accrue to them by the taking 
© of that Town. He infifted upon the convenience of the time, as being abandon'd by 
« the Venetian, and the Dukez and not capable of relict from the Pope,” who had his 
« hands full auother way. To which he added the cafineſs of the enterprize, t he Govern- 
©* ment having been uſurp'd by one of its own Citizens , and by that means loſt much of 
«its natural vigor, and ancient diſpoſition to defend its liberties 3 ſo that it was more than 
<« probable, either the People would deliver it up, in oppoſition to the Tyrant, or the Ty- 
« rant ſarrender for fear of the People. He exaggerated the injuries that Governor had 
* done to their ſtate 3 the i)l inclination he ſtill retain'd towards them 3 and the dangers 
« which would enſue if the Pope ow Duke thould make War upon it 3 concluding that no 


'< enterprize was ever undertaken by the State of Florence more eafie, more protitable, or 


* more juſt. 

© In oppoſition to this, it was urg'd by Vzano that the City of Florence never under- 
© took any War with more injuſtice, or hazard, nor any that was more like to produce ſad 
© and pernicious effe&ts. That firſt, they were to invade a City of the Grelfiſh tation, 
& which had been always a friend to the City of Florence and to its own danger and pre- 
© judice many times receiv'd the Gelfs into its boſom, when they were baniſh*d, or unſafe 
* im their own Country. That in all the Chronicles of our affairs, it was not tobe found, 
© that City had ever offended Florence, whilſt it was free; and if at any time ſince its ſub- 


* jction, ithad tranſgreſs'd, (-as indeed it had during the Government of Caftruccio, _ 
| under 


tin one City, upon one occaſion, there ſhould be ſuch contrariety of Judgments. . 


Thoſe noo that Common Wealth, or out of an ambition tobe made head of it himſelf. * 
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< under this preſent Lord ) it was but reaſonable to lay the fadle upon the right Horſe ; 
& Ki to impute the fault rather to their Tyrants, than Town: If War could be made a+ 


< Minſt the Tyrant, without detriment to the City, well and good 3 the injuſtice would 
« be the leſs. But that being impoſſible, he could never conſent that a City of fo antient 
« amity and allyance, ſhould be ruin'd for — However becauſe Men liv'd then at 
« ſuch a rate, that no account was made of what was juſt and unjuſt, he would wave 
« trifling an argument, and proceed to the profit and emolument of that War, which 
« was the thing now adays moſt ſeriouſly conſidered : did believe thoſe things were moſt 
« properly call'd profitable, which carried leaſt damage along with them s but how that 
« expedition gould with any equity be call'd profitable, he could not underſtand 3 ſeeing 
« the damage was certain, and the benefit bit contingent. The certainty of the damage 
« conſiſted, in the vaſtneſs of the expence, which of neceſſity be great enough to dif- 
« courage a City that was quiet and at peace, much more one that had been already har- 
« rafs'd out with a tedioiis and a chargeable War as their City had been: The advantages 
« propos'd were the taking of Lxccs, "which he confe8'd would be confiderable. Yet the 
« accidents and impediments with which they might meet were fo far from being to be 
« lighted, that to him they ſeem'd numero us and inſuperable, and the whole enterprize * 
« impoſſible. Norought they to preſume that either the Venetian or the Duke would be 
« content that they ſhould conquer itz for though the Venetian ſeem'd to comply, it 
&« was but in gym to the Florentines at whoſe charges they had o largely extended their 
« Empire arid the other was only cautious of ingaging in a new Warand new expence,and 
« attended till they were tired and exhauſted, that he might fall upon them with advan- 
« tage. He minded them likewiſe, that in the middle of their enterprize, and in the 
« higheſt hopes of their Vitory, the Duke would not want means to relieve the Laccheſs, 
« either by ſupplying them with mony under hand, or if that would not do, by disbandi 

&« his Men, and ſending them as Souldiers of Fortune, to take pay under them. Upon the 
« reaſons he perſwaded them to give over that defign, and to live fo with that Uſurper, as 
* to create him what Enemies they could,fbr he knew no way fo ready to fubdue the Town; 
«as to leave it to his Tyranny, and let him lone to afflit and weaken it as he pleas'd. So. 
« that if the buſineſs was mariag'd 4s it ſhould be, that City mighe quickly be broughe to ſuch 
« tearms, that the Uſurper, not knowing tohold it, and the City as unable to Gos 
« yern it ſelf, would be conſtrain'd to throw 'it ſelf voluntarily under their prote&ion. Ne- 
« yertheleſs ſeeing their eagerneſs was ſuch that his reaſons could not be heard, he would 
« undertake to prognoſticate 3 that the War which they were about ſhould coſt them much 
<« mony 3 expole them to many dangers at home, and in ſtead of _ Luccs, and 
«keeping it to themſelves, they ſhould deliver it from an Uſurper, and of a poor, ſer- 
« vile, but friendly City, make it free, and malicious, and ſuch as in time would grow to 
< be a great obſtacle to the greatneſs of Florence. 

This enterprize being thus canvaſſed on both ſides, it came ( privatly and according to 
cuſtom ) to the votes of the whole Convention, and of the whole number, only g9$ were 
againſt it. Reſolution being taken, and the ten Men created for the catrying on of the War, 
they raifd Men with all ſpeed both infantry and Horſe. ' For Commiſſaries, they deputed 
Aſtorre Gianni, and Rinaldo de gli Albizzi, arid made an agreement with Nicolo Fortebac- 
cio that he ſhould deliver what Towns he had taken, into their hands, and take pay under 
them. The Commiſſaries.being arriv'd with their Army in the Country of Lucca, they di- 
vided, Aſtorre extending himfclt upon the plain towards Cemaggiore, and Pietrs Santazand 
Rinaldo with his Squadron matching towards the Mountains, preſuming that if they cut off 
its entercourſe with the Country, it would beno hard matter to become Maſters of the 
Town. But both their deſigns were unhappy 3 not but that they took ſeveral Caſtles and 
Tons, but becauſe of ſundry imprudencies committed in the management of the War, 
both by the one and the other. Aſtorre Gianni gave particular evidence of his indiſcretion 
in the paſſage which follows. Not far from Pietra Santa there is a vale call'd Seravezs, rich, 
full of Inhabitants z who underſtanding the approach of that Commiſlary, went out to 
meet him , and to delire that he would receive and protect them as faichful ſervants to 
the People of Florence. Alſtorre pretended to accept their offer, but atterwards he caus'd his | 
Souldiers to ſeize upon all the ſtrong places, and paſſes in the vale 3 and affembling all the The Cruelry 
Inhabitants in their Principal Church 3 he kept them Priſoners and commanded his Men to * 4#orve. 
plunder and dcliroy the whole Country 3 after a moſt cruet and barbarous way, prophaning 
the Churches and Religious Houſes, and abuting the Women, as well Virgins aSothers. 
Theſe paſſages being known in Florence, offended not only the Magiltrats, but the whole 
City: Sonie of theSeravezi,who had cſcap'd the hands of the Commilſlary, fled directly to 


Florence, telling the ſadaeſs of their condition to all Pcxſ0ns they met with, and being in- 
| M eouraged 
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couraged by ſeveral who were deſirous to have Aſtorre puniſh'd, either as an evil Man, or 
The Seravez- as an adverſary to their faction; they addreſs'd themſelves to the Tex, and defir'd to be 
2þ complain. heard 3 and being introduc'd, one of them ſtep'd forth and ſpake to this purpoſe. 4 

« Weare aſſured ( moſt magnificent Lords ) our words would not only hind belief, but 
« compaſſion among you, did you but know in what manner your Comiſlary fiſt ſeiz*d 
<« upon our Country,and afterwards upon us. Our Vale (as 'tis likely your Chronicles may 
« remember you,) was always of the Gzelfiſh party 3 and many times a faithful receptacle 
< for ſuch of your Citizens as by the perſecution of the Ghibilins, were not ſuffer'd at home. 
<« Our Anceſtors and we have always ador'd the very name of this Illuſtrious Republickzand 
« eſteem'd it as the head and principal member of that party. Whilſt Lucca was Gmeljiſh, 
< we ſubmitted very quietly to their Commands but ſince it fell under the ®minion of an 
* Uſurper, who has relinquiſhed its old friends, and joyn'd hiniſelf with the Ghibilins, we 
© have obey'd him,'tis true,but rather by force, than by conſent : and God knows how of- 
© ten we have beg'd for an opportunity to expreſs our affeCtion to our old friends. But 
* how blind and deceitful are the delires of Man 3 That which we praycd for, as our only 
« felicity, is become our deſtruction. As ſoon as we heard your enligns were marching 
<« toward us, ſuppoſing them not our Enemies, but our antient Lords, and friends,we went 
< immediatly to wait upon your Commiſſary, and committed our valley, our fortunes, 
© 2nd our ſelves into his hands, relying wholly upon his Generoſity, and preſuming he had 
© had the Soul C if not of a Florentine ) at leaſt of a Man. Pardon (1 befeech you ) my 
© freedom, we have ſuffer'd ſo much already, nothing can be worſe, and that gives me this 
* confidence. 

* Your General has nothing of a Man but his Perſon, nor of a Florentine but his Name. 

« He is a mortal Diſcaſe, a ſavage Beaſt, and as horrid a Monſter as ever any Author ever 
&« deſcrib'd. For having wheedled us together into our Cathedral under pretence of dif- 
< courſing ſome things with us, he made us his Priſoners : ruin'd and burn'd our valley 
*rob'd, and ſpoiled, and ſacked, and beat, and murdered the inhabitants z the Women he 
© raviſh'd, 'the Virgins he forced, tearing them out of the arms of their Parents,and throw- 
© ing them as a prey to his Souldiers. Had we provok'd him by any injury cither to his 
< Country or himſelf; we ſhould have been fo far from complaining, we ſhould have con- 
* demn'd our ſelves 3 and cſtcem'd it no more than what our own infolence and unworthi- 
© neſs had pull'd upon our heads. But havingſput our ſelves freely into his power 3 with- 

 < cut Arms or any other capacity of reliſtance 3 to be then rob'd, and abus'd, with ſo much 
< injury and inſolence, is beyond humane patience, and we cannot but reſent it. And 
© though we might make all Lombardy ring with the ſadneſs of our complanits3 and with 
© ;?mputation, and ſcandal to this City, diffuſe the Story of our ſufferings all over Italy, we. 
© have waved and declin'd it, thinking it unjuſt to aſperſe ſo Noble, ſo Charitable a Com- 
*© mon Wealth, with the cruelty and diſhonour of a Barbarous Citizen, whoſe inſatiable 
« zvarice had we known, or could have but ſuſpe&ed, before we had try'd itz we wculd 
« have ſtrain'd and forc'd our ſelves to have gorg'd it ( though indeed it has neither bounds 
© nor bottom )) and by that means ( if poſſible ) preſery*d part of our Eſtates, by facrift- 
< cing the reſt. But that being too late, we have addreſs'd our ſelves moſt humbly to your 
« Lordthips, begging that ye would releive the infelicity of your Subje&s 3 that other 
<« People may not ( by our preſident ) be terrifi'd or diſcourag'd from committing them- 
E ſelves under your Empire and Dominion. If the infinite and unſupportable injuries we 
© have ſuffer'd, be too weak or few to procure your compaſſion 3 yet let the fear of God's 
< diſpleaſure prevail, whoſe Temples have been plunder*d and burn'd, and his People be- 
<traid in the very bowels of his Churches. 

And having ſaid thus, they threw themſelves before them upon the ground, yelling, «. 
and imploring that they might be repoſcſs'd of their Eſtates and their Country 3 —_— 
their Lordſhips would take care ( ſeeing their reputation was irrecoverable ) that a#leaft 
the Wifes might be reſtored to their Husbands, and the Children to their Parents. The 
cruelty and inhumanity of his behaviour having been underſtood before 3 and now particu- 
larly related by the ſufferers themſelves 3 wrought ſo highly upon the Magiſtrates, that im- 
mediatly they Commanded Aftorre back from the Army, caſheir*'d him, and made him after- 
wards incapable of any Command. They caus'd inquilition likewiſe to be made after the 
goodsef the Saravezefi : ſuch as were found, were reltor'd, what could be found, was re- 
priz'd afterwards by the City, as opportunity was offer'd. 

Rinaldo degli Albizi was accus'd on the other fide for managing the War, notſo much 

Rinaldo ac- for the publick profit of his Country, as for his own; it was objected againſt him, that 
eusd. from the very hour of his Commiſſion, he laid aſide all thoughts of reducing Lwcca, and de- 


ſign'd no farther than to plunder the Country, to fill his own paſtures with other Peoples 
cattel, 
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Cattel, and furniſh hisown houſes with other Peoples goods: That his own Bokty and 
his Officers being too little to atisfie him, he barter'd, and bought the plunder of his com- 
mon Soldiers, and, of a General, made himſelf a Merchant: Theſe caluminations being 
come to his cars, netled his honeſt, but haughty mind, more perhaps than a Wiſe Man 
would have _ —_ do. However ny _ w_ ſo, thatiin _ both _ 
Magiſtrate and City, without expecting, or fo much as defiring leave, he return'd upo 

the ſpur to Florence , preſented himſelf before the Tex, and told them | 4 

* That he now found how difficult and dangerous it was to ſerve an unconiſtaht People, 
&© and a divided City 3 the one enitertain'd all reports and believ'd them; The other pu- 
<« niſh'd what was amiſs, condemn'd what was uncertain, but rewarded nothing that was 
« done well. So that if you overcome, no body thanks you 3 if you miſtake every body 
« blames you 3 if you miſcarry every body reproaches you 3 either your friends perſecute 
&« u for emulation, or your Enemies for Malice. However for his part he had never, for 
« fear of Scandal or imputation, omitted any thing which he judg'd might be of certain ad- 
<« vantage to his Country, But that now indeed the baſeneſs of the calumnies under which 
«* at preſent he lay, had maſter*d his patience, and chang'd his whole Nature. Where- 
© fore he beg'd the ſtrates would for the future be more ready to juſtifie their officers, 
< that they might a& with more alacrity for the good of their Country, And that ſeeing 
*in Florence uno Triumph wasto be expeQted, that they at leaſt would concern themſelves 
*{ far, as toſecure them froth ob . He admoniſh'd them likewiſe to reflet, that 
© they themſelves were officers Of the ſame City, and by conſequence every hour lyable to 
= ſuch ſlanders as may give them to utiderſtand how great trouble and difquiet honeſt 
< Men conceive at ſuch falſe accuſations. 

The ten endeavour'd to pacifie him as much as the time would allow, but transfer'd his 
command upon Neri di Gino, and Alamanno Salviati, who inſtead of rambling, and harra- 
ſing the Country, advanced with their Army, and block*d up the Town. The ſeaſon bes 
ing cold, the Army was lodg'd at Capanole, the new Generals, thinking the time long, tiad 
a mind to be nearer and encamp before the Town, but the Souldiers objected the ill weather, 
and would not conſent, though the Tex ſent them poſitive orders to that purpoſe, and 
would not hear of — , | 

There was at that time reſident in Florence, a moſt Excellent Archite& call'd Philip, the 
the Son of Brxneleſco, of whoſe Workmanſhip this City is ſo full, that after his Death he 
deſerv'd to have his ſtatue ſet up in Marble in the principal Church of the Town, with at 
inſcription under it, to teſtihe his great excellence to the Reader, This Philip npon conli- 
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deration of the banks of the River Serchio, and the ſituation of the Town, had found out a ' 


way to drown it. This invention he iinparted to the Ter, and fo convinc'd them, thac 
by their order, experiment was to be made, which was done, bur it turn'd more to the pre» 
zudice of our camp, than to the detriment of the T6wn. For the Laccheſi perceiving the 
delign, heighten'd and fir ned their banks on that part'where the river was to over- 
flow, and afterwards taking their opportunity one night, they brake down the ſluice which 
was made to turn the water upon them 3 ſo that their banks being firm arid high, and the 
banks towards the plain open, it overflowed their Camp,and torc'd thera to remove. This 
deſign miſcarrying, the Tex call'd home their Commiſſionets, and ſent Grovanni Gui= 
ccardini to command the Army in their ſtead 3 who clap'd down -before the Town, 
and ftraiten'd it immediatly. Finding himſelf diſtreſs'd, the Governor of the 
Town, upon the incouragement of Antonio dell Roſſo, a Sieneſs ( who was with him as 
reſident from the Town of Sienna) ſent Salveſtro Trexta and Lodovico Bonvifi tothe Duke of 
Milan, to delire he would relieve him. Finding him cold in the buſineſs, they intreated 
him privatly .that he would at leaſt ſend them ſupplies, and protnis'd him ( from the 
Pcople ) that as ſoon as they were arrivd, they woald deliver both Lord and Town into 
their hands; aſſuring him that if this reſolution were riot ſuddenly taken, their Lord would 
ſurrender it to the Florentines, who had tempted him with ſeveral fait proffers. The tear 
of that, made the Duke lay alide all ocher reſpe&ts, wherefore he caus'd the Conte Franceſ.o 
Sforza his General, publickly to delire leave to march with his forces into the Kingdom 
of Naples 3 and having obtain'd it, he went with his Troops to Lacea, notwithſtanding 
the Florentines, upon notice of his tranſaQtion, ſent to the Conte, Boccdecino? Alamannt, 
their friend to prevent it. Franceſco having forc'd his paſſage into the Town, the Florentin?s 
drew of to Librafatta, and the Conte inarch'd out, and ſat down beforePeſcia, where Pa- 
golo da Diaccetto was Governor, and in great fear fan away to Piftoia: Had not the Town 
been better defended by Giovanni Malavolti, than by him, it had been moſt diſhonourably 
loſt. The Conte, not able to carry it at the firlt aſſault, drew off to Buggiano, took thac 
and Stilanoa Caſtle not far off and buin'd both of thetn to the ground. The Florentines 


d.ſpleas'd with this devaſtation, apply'd them{elves to a remedy which had often mad: 
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them 3/ and knowing that Souldiers of Fortune are eaſier corrupted than beaten, they caus? 
a conliderable ſum to be proffer'd to the Conte, not only to depart, but to deliver them 
the Town. The Conte perceiving no Man was to be ſqueez'd out of that City, accepted 
the propofition in part*3 but not thinking it convenient in point of honor to put them in 
poſſeſſion of the Town, he'articled to draw away his Army upon the payment of 50000 
Ducats- This- agreement being . made, that the People of Lxcca might excule him to the 
Duke, he ſciz*d upon their Governor, which they had promis'd to depoſe. *. Antonio dell 
Roſſo (the Siena Embaſſador ). was at that time in Lxcca, as we ſaid before. This Antonio 
by the Authority of the Conte, meditated the deſtruction of Pagolo, The heads of the Con- 
ſpiracy were Pietro Cennami, and: Giovanni da Chivigano. +: 

_ The Conte was quartered out of the Town, upon the Banks of the Serchio, and with 
him the Governor's Son. The Conſpirators, about 40 in number, went in the night to find 
out Pagolo, who hearing of their intention, came forth in great Tear ro meet them, and in= 
quire the occaſion. '. To whom Cenxami made anſwer 3 That they had been too long Go- 
vern* by him : that the Enemy was now about thejr Walls, and they brought into a neceſ- 
ſity of dying cither by Famine or the Sword 3 That for the future they were.reſolv'd to take 

the Government into their own hands, and therefore they demanded that the Treaſure, and 
the Keys of the City might be deliver'd to them. Pagolo reply'd, that the Tyealure was 
conſum'd; but both the Keys and himſelf were at their ſervice, only he had one requeſt to 
make to them, that as his Government had begun, and continued without Blood, fo there 
might be none ſpilt at its concluſion. Hereupyn $Sagolo and his Son were dcliver'd up to 
the Conte Franceſco,, who preſented them to the. Duke, and both of them dyed atters 
wards in priſon. +. | ; 

This departure of the Conte, having freed the Lwcehefi from the Tyranny of their Go- 
v*rnor, and the Florentine from the fear of his Army 3 boti lides te again to their prepara- 
tions; the one to beleagur, and the other to defend. The Flozentines made the Conte 
Orbina their Genera), -whto begirt the Town fo cloſe, the Lxccheſi were conſtrain*d once 
more to detire the affiſtance of the Duke, who under the ſame pretence as he had formerly 
ſent the Conte, ſent Nicolo Piccinino to relieve them. Piccinino advancing with his Troops 
to enter the Town, the Florentines oppoſing his paſſage over the River, the Florentines 
were defeated after a ſharp ingagement, and the General with, very few of his Forces; /pre- 
ſerv'd themſelves at Piſs. . This difſaſter put the whole City into great conſternation 3. and 
becauſe the enterprize had been undertaken upon the Peoples account, not knowing where 
elſe to direct their complaints, they laid the fault upon the Officers and managers, ſeeing 


- they could not fix it upon the contrivers of the War 3 and reviv'd their old Articles againſt 
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Kinaldo. But the greateſt part of their indignation fell upon Giovanni Gmiecardini 3 charg- 
ing him that it was in his Power to have put an end to the War, after Conte Franceſco was 
departed 3 but that he had been corrupted by their mony 3 part of which had been remitted 
to his own houſe by bills of exchange 3 and part he had receiv'd himſelf, and carryed it 
with him. Theſe reports and rumors went fo high, that the Captain of the People, mo- 
ved by them, and the opportunity of the contrary party, ſummon*d him before him 3 Gio- 
vanni appear'd, but full of indignation, whereupon his relations interpos'd, and to their 
great honor, prevail d ſo far with the Captain, that the proceſs was laid afide. The Luc- 
cheſi upon this Victory, not only rccover'd their own Towns, but ovcr-run, and poſſeſs*d 
themſclves of the whole Territory of Piſa, except Biantina, Calcinaia, Liccorno, and Li- 
brafatta, and ( had not a conſpiracy been accidentally diſcover'd in Piſa ) that City had 
been loſt among the reſt. The Florentines however recruitcd their Army, and ſent it out 
under the Command of Micheletto, who had been bred up a Soldicr under Sforza. 

The Duke having obtain'd the Victory, to. overlay the Florentines, with multitude of 
Enemies, procured a League betwixt the Genoxefi, Sanifi, and the Lord of Piombino, for 
the defence of Lxcca 3 and that Piccinino ſhould be their General, which thing alone was 
the diſcovery of the Plot. Hereupon the Venetians and Florentines renew their League. 
Open Hoſtilities are committed both in Lombardy and Tuſcany; and many Skirmiſhes and 
Rencounters happen with various fortune on both ſides 3 till at length every Body being 
tyr'd, a General Peace was concluded betwixt all parties in the month of May 1433. by 
which it was agreed that the Florentines, Siennefi, Lucchefi and who ever elſe during that 
War had taken any Towns or Caſtles from their Enemics, ſhould reſtore them, and all 
things return to the poſſeiſion of the owners. During the time of this War abroad, the ma- 
lignant and fatious humors began to Work again and ferment at home 3 and Coſimo de Me- 
dici after the Death of his Father, began to manage the publick buſineſs with greater 
intention and magnanimity 3 and converſe with his Friends with greater freedom 


than his Father had done. Infomuch that thoſe who before were glad at the death of 
- Giovannt, 
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Giovanni, were much ſurpriz'd and confounded, to-ſee him fo far out-done by his Sons 
Coſimo was a wiſe and ſagacious Gentleman, grave, but grateful in his preſence liberal.and 
courteous to the higheſt 3 never attempted any thing againſt any party,*nox the State, but 
watch'd all opportunities of - doing good to every Body, and obliging all People with his 
continual benehcence.So that-indeed the.excellency of his Converſation,was no little diſtra- 
Qion and diſadvantage to thoſe who were at the helm. However, by that way he preſum'd 
he ſhould be lyable to live as freely, and with as much Authority, in Florence, as other 
Feople : or elſe being driven to any ſtrait by: the malice of his Adverſaries, it would be in 
his Power to deal with them, by the affiſtance df his friends. The great inſtruments for 
the Propagation of his intereſt were Averardo de Medici, and Puccio Pucci > Averardo with 
his prudence procuring him much favour and reputation. This Pwccio was a Pcrſon fo c- 
minent for his judgment, and fo welt known to the: People, that he denominated the 
faction, which was not call'd Cofimo*s, but Pwccio's Party. The City was divided in this 
manner at that time, when the enterprize was taken againſt Lucca during which the ill 
humors, were rather provok*d, and incens'd than extinguiſh'd. And although Puccio's 
Party were the great promoters of it at tirlt, yet afterwards in the proſecution of it, many 
of the contrary party were imploy'd, as Men of more reputation in the State, Which be- 
ing above the Power of Averardo de Medici, and his camerades to prevent , he ſet him- 
ſclt with all poſſible Art to cahumniat thoſe Officers z and upon any misfortune (and no 
great thing can be managed without it ) all was imputed rather to their imprudence and ill 
condud,- than to the Virtue of thetr Enemies. He it was that aggravated his Enormities 
ſo ſtrongly againſt Aftorre Giaxni. He it was diſguſted Rinaldo de gli Albizi, and caus'd 
him to deſert his Command without leave. He it was which caus'd the Captain of 
the People to cite Guiceardini betore him. From him it was, all the other afperſions 
which were laid upon the Magiſtrates and the Generals, did proceed. He aggravated 
what was true 3 he invented what was falſe > and what was true, and what was:talſe were 
readily beleiv'd by thoſe who hated them before. 

Theſe unjuſt and irregular ways of proceeding were well known to Nicolo Vzano, and 
other heads of that Party, They had many times conſulted how they might remedy them, 
but could never pitch upon a way. To ſuffer them to \ oma they were {enſible would be 
dangerous 3 and to endeavour to ſup them, they knew-would be difficult. Nicolo dz 
Uzano was the firſt Man, that expos'd his diſguſt 3 but: obſerving the War to be continued 
without, and the diſtractions increaſing at home 3 Nicdlo Barhadori, detirous of Vzano's 
concurrence to the deſirution of Cofime, went to ſeek him at his houſe, and tinding him a- 
lone very penlive in his ſtudy, he perſwaded him with the beſt arguments he could uſe, to 
joyn with Kinalgo in the expulſion of Coſmo, ty whom Niccolo 42 Vzano reply'd in theſe 
Words. | 

< It were better for your ſelf, for your Family and the whole Common Wealth, if both 
& you and your whole party, had their beards ( as they fay you have )) rather of Silver than 
« Gold. Their Counſcls then, procceding from Heads that were gray, and repleat with 
« experience, would be tuller of Wiſdom, and advantage to the Publick. - Thoſe who de- 
« ſign to drive Cofimo ont of Florence, ought firſt to conlider his intereſt with their own. 
& Our -Paxty you have chriſten'd the party of the Nobility, and the contrary faction, is 
« calPd the faction of the People. Did the truth of the matter correſpond with the Name, 
« yct in all adventures the victory would be doubttul, and we ought in diſcretion rather to 
« fear than preſume, when we remember the Condition of the Antient Nobility of this Ci- 
« ty, which have not only been depreſs'd, but extinguiln'd by the People. But we are un- 
« der greater diſcouragments than that, our Party is divided, theirs is entixe. In the firſt 
« place Neri de Gino, and Nerone de Nig ( two of the Principal of our City ) have not 
« declar'd themſelves as yet 3 ſo that it remains uncertain which tide they will take. There 

« are ſeveral houſes and families divided among themſelves. Many out of a pique to 
« their Brothers, or ſome other of their Relations, have abandon'd us, and betaken 
© t6 them. Ithall inſtance in ſome of the chicf, and leave the reſt to your privat con- 
« (jderation. Ot the Sons of Maſo de gli Albizi 5 Lucca, out of animolity to Rinal- 
« do, has ingag'd himſelf on the other fide: in the Family of the Guiccardens, among, 
'* the Sons of Luigi, Piers is an Enemy to his Brother Giovanni, and fides with our ad- 
<yerſaries. Tomaloand Nicolo Soderini, in oppoſition to Franceſco, their Unckle, are ma- 
< nifclily defected. So that if it be ſeriouſly deliberated, who are on their fide, and who 
«arc On ours, I know no reaſon why ours ſhould be call'd the faction of the Nobility more 
© than theirs. And if it bealledg'd, that the People are all on: their tides ſo much is 
© ours the worſe; for when ever we come to blows, we ſhall not be able to oppoſe them. 
* It we infilt upon our dignity, it was given us at firſt, and has been continued to = 
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for fifty years by this State 3 and if _now we ſhould diſcover our weakneſs, we ſhould 


- * certainly loſe it. If you pretend the juſtice of our cauſe, and that that will give us repu- 


© tation, and detract from our Enemies 3 

« I anſwer, it is fit that Juſtice ſhould be known and believ'd by other People, as well 
< 25 our ſelves 3 which is quife contrary, the whole cauſe of our preſent Commotion be- 
< ing founded upon a bare ſuſpition, that Cofimo would uſurp, and make himſelf —_— 
« of our City. Though this ſuſpicion paſſes among us, it does not with other People, 
© who accuſes us, even for our accuſation of him. Examine the crimes upon which we 
< pround our ſuſpicion 3 what are they, but that he diſtributes his mony freely, according 
< to every Mans neceſſity 3 and that not only upon a private, but publick account, not on- 
ly to the Florentiner, but to the forcign Crm—_—_ : that he fayours this or that Citi- 
<*zen which defires to be a Magiſtrate 3 that by the gerieral reputation he has among all 
< People, he advances this, or that, of his friends to imployments as he ſees occalion : fo 
« that the whole weight and ſtrength of his impeachment, lyes in this 3 that he is charitable, 
© liberal 3 ready to his friend 3 and belov'd by all People. Tell mel beſeech you what 
< Law is itthat prohibits, that blames, and condemns beneficence, or love ? *Tis true, 
< theſe are ways by which Men aſpire and do many times arrive at the Su z bur 
© they are not thonght fo by other People 3 nor are we ſufficient to obtrude them 3 becauſe 
© our own ways have defam'd us 3 and the City ( having lived always in faction )) is be- 
© come corrupt and partial, and will never regard our accuſations. But admit you ſuccged 
< and ſhould prevail ſo far as to baniſh him ( which truly if the Senate concur _ be 
< done without difficulty ) how can you think among ſo many of his friends as will be left 
© behind, and labour inceſſantly for his return, to obviate or prevent it ? Certainly it will 
< be impoſſible, his intereſt is ſo great, and himſelf fo univerſally belov'd, you can never 
< ſecure him-If you go about to to baniſh the chief of thoſe who diſcover themſelves to be his 
< friends, you do but multiply your adverſaries, and create more Enemies to your ſelf : re« 
© turn he will, in a very ſhort time, and then you have gain*d only this point, to have ba- 
© niſh'd a good Man, and readmitted a bad : for you muſt expect he will be exaſperated, 
© his Nature debauch'd by thoſe who call him back 3 and being oblig'd to them ſo highly, 
© jt will be no prudence in him to rejet them. If your deſign be to put him to Death for- 
< mally, by the cooperation of the Magiſtrate that ignot to be done 3 his wealth, and your 
© corruption will preſerve him. But admit he ſhould dye, or bei iſh'd never return, 
* I do not ſee what advantage will accrue to our ſtate. It it de deliver'd from Cofimo, it 
< will be in the ſame danger of Rinaldo z and Lam of their number who would have no 
*Citizen exceedanother in Authority. If cither of them prevail ( as one of themmuſt ) 
© TI know not what obligation I have to favour Rinaldo mire than Cofimo, I will ſay no 
©* more, than God deliver this City from private uſurpation, and ( when our fins do de- 
© ſerve it ) particularly from his. Do not therefore perſwade to a thing that is every way 
© ſo dangerous; do not fancy that by the afſliſtance of a few, you can oppoſe againſt a mul- 
© titude : all the Citizens you converſe with, partly by ignorance, and partly by malice,are 
< diſpos'd, to ſell their Country 3 and fortune is ſo fayourableas to have preſented them a 
* Chapman. Manage your ſelf therefore by my Counſel for once 3 live quietly, and obſerve, 
© and ( as to your liberty ) you will have as much zeafon to be jealous of your own party, 
© as the adverſe. When troubles do happen, let me advice you to be a Neuttr ; by it you 
2 - A fair with both ſides, and preſerve your felt, without prejudice to your 
© Country. 

Theſe words rebated the edge of Barbadoro's fury 3 and all things remain'd peaceable 
during the War with Lacca. But peace being concluded, and Vzanodeceaſed, the City 
was left without Wars abroad, or Government at home every Man driving on his own 
pernicious deſignsz and Rinaldo ( looking npon himſelt was now as Chief of the Party }: 
preſs'd and importun'd all ſuch Citizens as he thought capable of being Gonfalonieri, to 
take Arms, and wreſt their Country out of the jaws of a Perſon, urs, the malice of a 
few, and the ignorance of the multitude, would otherwiſe inevitably enſlave it. Theſe 
Plots and counter-plots, on Rinaldo*s tide, and his Adverſaries kept the City in a 
jealouſiez Inſomuch that at the creation of every Magiſtrate it was publickly declar'd how 
every Man ſtood affe&ted both to the one faRion and the other 3 and at the Election of Sena- 
tors, the whole City was in an uproar: every thing that ' was brought before the Magi- 
ftrate ( how inconſiderable and trifling ſo ever J) created a mutiny : all ſecrets were diſ- 
cover'd : nothing was ſo good, or ſo evil, but it had its favourers and oppoſers 3 the good as 
well as the bad were equally traduc'd, and no one Magiſtrate, did execute his Othce. 

Florence remaining in this confulion 3 and Rinaldo impatient to depreſs the Authority of 
Coſimo ; conſidering with hindelt- that Bernardo Guadagni ( were it not for his arreers to - 
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the Publick ) was a fit Perſon to be choſen Gonfaloniere ;, to qualifie him for that Office, he 
diſcharg'd them himſelf. And _— afterwards to a Scrutiny, it fell out, that Fortune 
(which has been always a friend to our diſorders) madeBernardo Gonfalonitre for the Months 
of September and Offober. Rinaldo vitited him forthwith, and told him that the Nobility, 
and all People that defir'd to live happily, were much rejoyc'd at his preferment 3 and that 
it was now his bylineſs to carry himſelf fo as they might never repent it : he laid before him 
the danger of dividing among themſelvesz and how nothing could contribute ſo much to 
their Union, as the depreſſion of Cofimoz for he was the Man, and no other, who kept 
them down, by the immentity of his treaſure, and rais'&np himſelffo high, that without 
timely prevention he would make himſelf Soveraign. That ( as he was a good Citizen ) 
it was his Office to provide againſt it, by aſſembling the People in the Piazzz taking the 
State into his protedtion 3 and reſtoring its liberty to its Conntry : he put him in mind that 
Satveſtro de Medici could ( though unjuſtly ) curb and corre the Authority of the Gwelfe, 
to whom ( if for no other reaſon but for the Blood which their Anceſtors loſt in that quar- 
rel) the Government belong'd 3 and what he did unjuſtly againſt fo many, Bernardo might 
do juſtly, and therefore fafely againſt one. He incourag'd him not to fear : for his friends 
would be ready to aflift him, with their Arms in their hands. The People that were his 
creatures, were not to be regarded, for no more afliftance was to be expected by Cofimo 
from them, than they had formerly yeilded to Giorgio Scalti. His riches was not to be 
dreaded for, when feiz'd by the Senate,his wealth would be theirs, and for concluſion he 
told him, that m doing thus, he would unite, and fecure the Commonwealth, and make 
himſelf glorious. Berzardo reply'd in ſhort, that he betiey'd what hefaid to be not only true, 
but neceſſary: and that time being now fitter for a&ion than diſcourſe,he ſhould go and pro- 
vide what force he could, that it might appear he had companions in his Enterprize. As 
{oon as he was in poſſeſſion of his Othce 3 had diſpos'd his Companies, and fetled all things 
with Rinaldo, he cited Cofimo, who ( though diflwaded by moſt of his friends ) appear'd, 
preſuming more upon his own innocence, than the Mercy of his Judges. Cofimo was no 
ſooner enter'd into the Palace, and ſecur'd ; but Rinaldo with all his Servants in Arms, 
and his whole party at his heels, came into the Piazza, where the Senators cauling the 
People to be call'd; 260 Citizens were feledted to conſtitute a Balia for reformation of the 
State. This Balia was mo ſooner in force, but the firſt thing they fell upon in order to their 
reformation, was the pxoceſs againſt Coſmo; many would have him baniſh'd ; many exe- 
cuted 3 and many were filent, either out of compaſſion for him, - or apprehenſion of other 
People; by means of which non-concurrence , nothing was concluded. In'one of the 
Towers of the Palace ( call'd Alherghettino ) Cofimo was a Priſoner in the Coſtody of Fe- 
derigo Malavolti, From this place C#fimo couldggear and underftand what was faid 3 and 
hearing the clutter of Arms, and frequent calling out to the Balia, he began to be fearful of 
his Lite, but more, left he ſhould be affafſinated by his particular Enemies. In this terror 
heabfiein'd from his meat, and eat nothing in four days but a morſel of Bread. Which be- 
ing told to Federigo, he accofted him thus. | | 
* You are affraid to be poiſon'd, and you kill your {elf with hunger. You have but ſmall EP 
« eſteem for me, to believe I would have a hand in any ſuch wickedneſs : 1do not think wn gd Col. 
« your Life is in danger, your friends are too numerous both within the Palace, and with- ms his Priſo- 
« out : if there be any ſuch deligns, afſure your ſelt they muſt take new meaſures 3 I will ner. 
« never be their inſtrament, nor imbrue,my hands in the Blood of any Man, much ks of 
«yours, who has never offended me: courage then feed as your did formerly, and kee 
« your {elf alive for the _ of your Country and friends, and that you may feed wit 
& more confidence, I my ſelf will be your Taſfter. RI 
Theſe words reviv*d Coſimo exceedingly 3 who with tears in his Eyes kiſfing and cmbrace- 
ing Federigo, in moſt pathetical and paſſionate terms he thank'd him for his humanity 3 and 
promis'd him reward, if ever his fortune gave him opportunity : Cofimo being by this 
means in ſome kind of repoſe 3 and his buſineſs and condition in deſpute among the Citi- 
Zens 3 to entertain Coſimo Federigo brought home with him one night to Supper, a Servant 
of the Gonfaloxiere*s call'd Fargannaccio, a pleaſant Man, and very good company. Sup- 
per being almoſt done,Coſimo (hoping to make advantage by his being there, having known 
him betore very well ) made a fign to Federigo to go out 3 who apprehending his mean- 
ing, pretended togive order for ſomething that was wanting, and went forth. After 
ſome tew preliminary words when they were alone, Cofimo gave Fargannacci a token to 
the Maſter of the Hoſpital of S. Maria N02 for 1100 Ducats, a thouſand of them to be 
deliver'd to the Gonfaloniere, and the odd hundred for himſclt. Farganaccio undertook to 
deliver them 3 the Money was paid 3 and the Gonfaloniere was delir'd to take ſome oppor- 
tunity ob viliting Cofino himſelf, Upon the receipt of this ſium , Bernardo became mu 
moderat, 
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moderate, and Coſfimo was only confin'd to Padoxa, np Kinaldo deſign'd againſt 
his Life. Beſides Cofimo Averardo, and ſeveral others of the Medici were impriſon'd; 
and among the reſt Puccio, and Giovanni Pucci, For greater terrour to ſuch as 
were diſſatisfied with the Baniſhment of Cofimo, the Balis was reduc'd to the eight 
of the Guards, and the Captain of the People. Upon which reſolution, Coſimo being 
conven'd before the Senate the 3 of Oflober 1433, recieved the ſent of Baniih- 
ment 3 with-exhortation to ſubmit, unleſs he-intended they ſhould proceed more ſe- 
vercly both againſt his Perſon and Eſtate. Cofimo received his ſentence very chearful- 
ly. He aſſur'd them, that honorable convention could not order him to any place, 
to which he would not willingly repair. He defir'd of them, that fince they had noe 
c_— tit to take away his Life, they would vouchſafe to ſecure it, for he under- 
ſtood there were many in the Piazza who attended to kill him; and at length he 
proteſted that in what ever place or condition he ſhould be, himſelf and his Eſtate 
ſhould be always at the ſervice of that City, Senate, and People. The Gonfaloniere, 
bad him be ſatisfied ; kept him in the Palace til! night 3 convey'd him then to his 
own houſe and having ſupped with him delivered him to a guard to be conducted 
Gafely to the Frontiers. Whereever he pals'd, Cofimo was honorably receiv'd 3 vi- 
ſited publickly by the Venetians 3 and treated by them more like a Soveraign than a 
Ptiſoner. Florence being in this manner depriv'd of a Citizen ſo univerſally beloy'd, 
every Body was diſmay'd, as well they who prevail'd, as they who were over power'd. 
Whereupon Rinaldo, foreſecing his Fate, that he might not be deficient to himſelf, or his 
. party, call'd his Friends together, and told them. 

® That he now ſaw very evidently their deſtruction was at hand 3 that they had 
is © ſyffer'd themſelves to. be overcome by the intreaties, and tears, and bribes of their E- 
© nemics, not conſidering that ere long it would be their turns to weep, and implore, 
« when their Prayers would not be heard, nor their tears find any compaſſion 3 and for the 
& mony they had received, not only the principal would be required, but intereſt extorted 
&« with all poſſible cruelty. Thay they had much better have died themſelves, than Coſi-' 
& 70 ſhoifld have eſcap'd with his Life, and his friends be continued in Florence. Great 
« Men ſhould never be provok'd : when they are, there is no going hack. That now there 
« appear'd no remedy to him, but to fortitie in the City 3 which oux Enemies oppoling ( as 
<« doubtleſs they will ) we may take our advantage and baniſh them by force, fince we can- 
* not by Law. That'the reſult of all this would be no more ( than what he had inculca- 
ted before ) the reſtauration of the Nobility 3 the reſtitution of their honors and Officers 
© in the City3- and the corroberation of their party with them, as the adverſary had ſiren- 
< othned his with the People. And th by this means, their party would be made more 
© ftrong by aſſuming more courage and Vigor, and by acquiring more credit and reputati- 
< on. At laſt ſuperadding, that if theſe remedies were not apply'd in time, he could not ſee 
< which way, amidſt ſo many Enemies, the State was to be prefery*d, and he could not 
< but foreſee the City and their whole party would be deſtroy'd. 

To this, Mariott» Boldovinetti oppos'd himſelt,alledging the haughtineſs of the Nobilicy, 
and their inſupportable Pride 3 and that it was not prudence in them to run themſelves un- 
der a certain Tyranny, to avoid the uncertain dangers of the People. Rinaldo perceiving 
h.s Counſel not likely to take, complain'd of his misfortune, and the misfortune of his 
party 3 imputing all to the n—_—_—_ of their ſtars, rather than to the blindneſs and inex- 
perience of the Men. Whilſt things were in this ſuſpence,and no neceſſary proviſion made, 
a letter was diſcover'd from Agnalo Accinivolito Cofimo, vm affeQions of the 
City towards him, and adviling him to ſtir up ſome War or other , and make Neri de Gino 
his friend, for he did preſage the City would want Mony, and no Body being found to ſup» 
ply them, it might put the Citizens in mind of him, and perhaps prevail with them to 
ſolicite his return : and it Neri ſhould be taken off from Rinaldo, his party would be left 
too weak to defend him. This letter coming into the hands of the Senate, was the occaſi- 
on that Agnolo was ſecur'd, examin'd, and ſent into baniſhment 3 and yet his example 
could not at all deter ſuch as were Cofimo's friends. The year was almoſt come about ſince 
Cofimo was baniſhed 3 and about the latter end of Angſt 1454, Nicolo di Croco was drawn 
Gonfaloniere tor the next two months, and with him eight new Senators choſen of Coſimo's 
+ Party. 

So that that election frighted Rinaldo and all his friends- And becauſe by Cuſtom it 
was three days after their cle&ion befare the Senators were admitted to the execution of 
their oftice, Kinaldo addre(s'd himfelt again to the heads of his Party, and remonſtrated to 
them the danger that was hanging over their heads: that the only remedy leſs them was 

imn.ediatly to take Arms, to cauſe Donati Velluti ( who was Gonfaloniere at that time ) 
to 
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to erect a new Balia: to degrade the riew Senators ; to creat others ( for their turns ) 
in their places t to burr the old, and hill up the next imborſation with the names of their 
friends: this reſolution was by ſome People held neceſſary and goqd, but by others it was 
thought too violent, and that which would draw very ill conſequentes after it. Among 


the number of difſenters Palla Strozzi was one 3 who being a quiet, gentle, and courtcous 


Perſon, apter for ſtudy, than the reſiraining of tations, or oppoling civil difſentions, res 
ply'd, that all CE that are contriv*d with the leaſt ſhadow ot Wiſdom, or Courage, 
ſeem good at firſt, but prove difficult in the execution, and deſtructive in the end, That 
he had thought ( the Dukes Army being upon their frontiers in Romagna ) the apprehen+ 
fion of new War abroad, would have imploy'd the thoughts of the Senate,better than the 
differences at home. That if it ſhould appear they detign'd an alteration of the Govern 
ment ( which could hardly be conceal'd ) the People would always have time enough 
ro get to their Arms, and perform what was neceſſary. for their Common defence 3 
which being done of . neceſſity , would not carry with. it either ſo much wonder: or 
reproach. 2 5 | 

# pon theſe conſiderations it was reſoly'd, that the new: Sexators ſhould be permitted 
to enter but ſuch an eye to be had to their proceedings, that upon the lealt injury, 
or refle&ion upon their party, they ſhould unanimouſly take Arms, and- rendezvous at 
the Piazza of S. Pulinare, from whence ( _ not far from the Palace ) they might 
diſpoſe of themſelves as their advantage dire&ed. This being the reſule of that meet- 
ing , the new Sexators entred upon their Officez and the Gonfaloniere, . to give him- 
ſelf a reputation, and to render himſelf formidable to his Enemies, caus'd his_pre- 
deceſſor Donato Velluti to be clap'd in Priſon, as a Perſon who had emhezkd. the 
publick treaſure : after this, he felt, and ſounded © his Brethren, | about Coſimo's , re-. 
turn 3 and finding them. diſpoſs'd, he communicated with ſuch! as he thought the 
heads of the Medzrci”s party, who incouraging him likewiſe , he. cited Kinalda Ris 
dolfo Pernzzi, and Nicolo Barbadori, as the principals of the contrary faction. Upon 
this citation, Rinaldo concluding it no time longer to protrac, iflued forth from his 
houſe with a conſiderable n of .arni'd , and joyn'd himſ{lf with Ridaifo 
Peruzzi and Nicolo Barbadori, immediatly : there were among them ſeveral other. Ci 
tizens, belides a\ good number of Souldiers { which being out of: pay were, #t «hat 
time in Florence ) and all drew up ( as was before: agreed ) at. the. Piazza' di'S. Pu 
linare. Palla Strozzi, though he got good ſtore "of People: together , ſtixj{d; not 
out of his "Houſe, and Giovanni Guiccardint did the. fame 3 whereupon Rinaldo, ſent 
to remember them of their ingagement, and to_reprehend their delay : Giovanni 'xe- 
ply'd, that he ſhould do diſſervice enough to the Enemy, it by keeping his houſe; he 
prevented his Brother Piero's going forth to the. reliet of the.\Sexate. Pallsy aftex 
much ſolicitation,” and ſeveral meſſages, 'came on Horſeback to S. Pulinare, but unarm'd 
and with only two footmen at his heels. Rinaldo percieving him, advanc'd to meer 
him 3 upbraided him with his gence, and told him, that hisnot joyning with :the 
reſt, procceded from the want of tidelity or courage 3: either of which was. unworthy 
a perſon of his quality or rank. That it he thought by not doing his 'duty: againit 
the other faction, he ſhould fave his own ſtake, and eſcape with his liberty and, Life 3 
he would find himſelf miſtaken. _ That for his own. part, if things happen'd advexſly 
he ſhould have this conſolation, that he'was not backward with his advice before the dan- 
ger 3 nor init with his Power ; Whereas he and his Camerads could not without hor- 
ror remember” that this was the third time they had betraid their Country. Firſt when 
they. preſery*d- Cofimo; the next, when they rejeed- his Counſels 3:and the third then, 
in not afliſting with their ſupplies to which Palls made no anſwer , that the. ſanders 
by could underſtand, but muttering to himſelf, he faced about with his Horſe, and 
return'd from whence he came. 2:18 to | 

The Senate perceiving Rinaldo and his Party in Artis, and themnſelyes utterly de» 
ſerted, they caus'd the Gates of the Palace to be barracado'd up, as not knowigg what 
Elſe was to be done: But Rinaldo negleRing his opportunity of marching into the Piazza; 
by attending ſapplies which never came to him, depriv'd himſelf of his advantage 
gave them courage to provide for their defence, and to ſeveral other Citizens '.to_re+ 
Fair to them, both with their Perſons, and advice: In the. mean time, ſome, friends 
of the Seato?s which were teaſt ſuſpected went to: Rinaldo and: acquainted; him, | that 
the Sexat? could not imagine the. reaſon of this commotion: : that if it was about the 
Balineſs of Cofimo , they” had no thoughts of recalling, him- Fhat they never had any 


inclination to offend -him3- if theſe were the. grounds of their jealoute, they might 
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 affure: thamfelves if they pleas'd; come into the Palace, be civilly received, and rca- 


Engenius the 
Pope, labours 
2 Peace. 


dily gratified in their demands. But fair Words would not down with Rinaldo, 
who told them that the way he . had prepos'd to aſſure himſelf, was by reducing 
the | Senators to their private Condition 3 and. reforming the City to the benetic of 
all People, But it ſeldom happens that any thing is well done where there is cquali- 
ty: in Power, and difference m judgment. 

Ridolfo. Peruzzi ( moved with what the Citizens had ſaid ) told them that for his 


| part he ask'd no more but that Cofrmo might be kept out : that if that were gran- 
ted, he had his defigns: 'that he would not fil the City with Blood, nor impoſe 


upon the Senate; that he was ready to obey them if they pleas'd, and accordingly 
he- marched with all his followers into the Palace, and - was joytully received. Ki- 
naldo's ſtaying at $. Pulinare , the pufilanimity of P alla, and Ridolfo's revolt, defea- 
ted' Rinuldo of his - victory , and rebated much of the fmt edge and vigor of his 
Party :- with all: which, the Popes authority concur'd. Pope Ewgenizs, being driven 
out of Rome by the People, was at that time relident in Florence ; who underſtand- 
ing'the tumult 3 .and- judging it incumbent upon his office ( if poſſible ) to appeaſe it, 
he ſent Giovanni Vitelleſchi ( a Patriarch ) and great friend of Rinaldo's) to delire he 
might ſpeak with him, for he had authority and intereſt enough with the Senate to 
ſecure and conteur him, without blood ſhed, or other detriment of the Citizens : 
npon- the per{waſion of his friend Rinaldo with all his Squadron march'd to S. Ma- 
ria\i\Novells, where the Pope lay. Engenins let him know the promiſe the Senate had 
made*him to commit- all differences to his 'determination z and that ( when their 
Atms were laid-:down all things ſhould be ordered, as he pleas'd to award. Rinaldo 


| obſerving the coldneſs' of Palla; and the inconftancy of Peruzzi, and having no more 


_ cards:to- play, cat himſelf into. his Holineſs bis Arms, not doubting but his intereſt 


was ſaffieient to--prote&t him. 

Hercupon by the Popes direQtion , notice: was given to Nicoto Barbadori and the 
reſt which attended Rinaldo (without, that they ſhould go home and lay down their 
ates, for | Renalds:'was in treaty . with him about a peace with the Senate 3 upon 
whicts-hews they all disbanded, and laid down their Artns. The Senaze continued 

| by! the mediation of the Pope 5/./but in the mean time ſent privately 
int6-the Mountaing''of-. Piftoia to. taife foot ,; and cauſing 'them to yoyn with their 
own/-forces, and march "irito' Florence in the night, they poſſels*d themfelves of all 


"the! -in the "City 3 'call'd the. People. together | into the Palace z erected a new 


BAiyz$"which: the firſt 'ttirme they; met, 'recall'd »Coſimo, and all that were baniſh'd 
with' kim: | And 68. the ' contrary (faction, 'they baniſh'd Rinaldo de gli Albizi, Ri- 
dolfo Peruzzi, 'Nie6loBarbadori,, Palla Strozzs ,, and {ſo great a number of other 

- that" there was a farce a Town in Haly but ſome of their exiles, be- 
ſides ſeveral: which were baniſh'd into hs Countries. . So that by this and ſuch 
actidetits as 'theſe,: Florence was: inipoveriſh'd;-in its wealth and induſtry, as well as 


_ Inhabjrants. -'The'Pope beholding the deſtruction.of thoſe Men, who by his inter- 


ceflidty had laid i dywn-their Arms, was much troubled, complained heavily to Rinal- 
do bf their 'violehee; exhorted him-to patience, and to expect fubmiſhvely till his for« 
tune Thould'turn;' Fo: whom :Rinatdo made this anſwer. 

- > fmall confidence rhey had in me, who ought to have beleiv'd me, and the 
*t90 6 rout cortidende'T- had -in yon, has been-the ruine of me and my party. Buc 
<«T/hold' my Calf trove (culpable than any Body, for believing that you who had been 
«:&6#/6utof your own Conntry, could keep me in; mine. Ofthe vicifſitudes, and 
6avicertabiity of ottune, I'have bad cxpericnce enough. I have never. preſum'd in 
«its proſperity-, ant "its adverlity ſhall never dejet mes knowing that when ſhe plea- 


© ſes, ſhe can tack abour and indulge me: if ſhe continues; her ſeverity, and never 


<—_rniles upon memote, I ſhall:riot much vahic'it, cftceming_ it no great happineſs to 
<Fve ins City where the [/Laws-arc of lefs authority , than the patſions of; particu- 
«< r "Mex For : L have my choice, 'that ſhould be my Country where I may 
«Jetttely- enjoy my fortune and friends3 not that where the firſt is eaſily ſequeſter'd, 
«<.n&th&Htter to preſerve his own. Eftate, will  forſake me in my greateſt neceſſity. 
& To-wile'and "Meu *tis always leſs ungratful to hear at a diſtance, than to be 
« 2? ſpe@ator-of*the' rhiſtries-of his -Country 3: and more honorable they think to be 

* an honeft-rebel, than a ſervile-Catizen, 
Having ſaid \thus;+ he took his leave of the Pope, and complaining often to himſelf 
of his 6wn Counſels; and the cowardice of his friends, in great indignation be _—_ the 
| ity, 
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City, and went into baniſhment. On the otherſide, Coſimo having notice of his reſtau. 


of People, and © 08 the —— of their j hl an unanimous and uni- 
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[= in the variations which moſt commonly happen to them, do pro- 


ceed from order to confuſion, 'and that confuſion afterwards turns to order 
again. For Nature having fixed no ſublunary thi ho as they arrive 
at their achme and perfe&tion, being capable of no aſſent, of neceſſity 
they decline. So, on the other fide, when they are reduced to the loweſt pitch of diſorder, 


| er to deſcend, they recoil again to their former perfeftion : good Laws de- 
jack Fo into bad cuſtoms, and bad Euſton ingendring good Laws. For, virtue begers 


peace 3 begets fdleneſs 3 idleneſs, mutiny z and mutiny, deſtruQion : and then, vice 
verſa; that ruine begets laws 3 thoſe laws, virtue 3 and virtue begets honour and good ſuc- 


ceſs. Hence it is, as wiſe men have obſerved, that Learning is not ſo ancient as Arms; and 
that in all Provinces as well as Cities, there were Captains before Philoſophers, and Soul- 
diers before Scholars. For good and well conducted Arms having gotten the victory at 
firſt, and that victory, quiet. The courage and magnanimity of the Souldier could not be 
depraved with a more honourable ſort of idleneſs, than the defire of Learning nor could 
idleneſs be introduced into any well-governed City by a more bewitching and infinuating 
way. This was manifeſt to Cato, (when Diogenes and Carneades the Fhiloſophers were 
ſent Embaſſadors, from Athens, to the Senate) who obſerving the Romax youth to be much 
taken with their dodtrin, and following them up and down with great admiration ; fore- 
ſeeing the ill conſequences that honeſt lazineſs would bring upon his Country: he obtain'd 
a Law, that no Philoſopher ſhould be admitted into Rome. All Governments therefore do, 
by theſe means, ſome time or other come to decay 3 and when once at the loweſt, and m 


" ſufferings have made them wiſer, they rebound again, and return to their firſt order, unleſs 


they be ſuppreſt, and kept under by ſome extraordinary force. 
Theſe viciffitudes and revolutions (tirſt by means of the Tuſcars, and then of the Romans) 


* kept Italy unſetled, and rendered: it ſometimes happy, and ſometimes miſerable : and al- 


nothing, was afterwards crected out of the Koman ruines, comparable to what was 

bcfore; (which nevertheleſs might have been done with great glory under a virtuous Princc: ) 

yct, in ſome of the new Cities and Governments, ſuch ſprouts of Roman virtue ſprung up z 

that though they did not uſurp upon ove another, yet they lived ſo amicably and orderly 
together, that they not'only defended themſelves, but repelled the Barbarians. 

Among theſe Goyernmcats was the Florentine, theugh perhaps inferior in circumference. 
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| _ ata dren pn >where-ever thy fided. 
the cqurage of thoſe new Principalities,*the times were not 
_y of the War did not make them infupportable. For that 
e Governments claſh, and invade one another 3 nor thar 


ees, by means of a long peace, was ſpent-and exhauſted in Þaly by the Faintneſs of the war, 
as will be:more conſpicuous-by our deſcription of the occurrences betwixt 1434 arid 1494- 


opened to the 'excurfions of the 
bon 


way Was 
Barbarians; and Italy relapſed into its old Grvitule and bondage; ' And if the actions of 


int our deſcription, we make no mention of the fortitude of the Souldier, the con- 
duct of the Captains, nor the loye of the Citizen towards-his Country ; yet we thalt diſco- 
ver what cheats, what cunning, and what-arts were uſed by both Princes, Souldiers, and 
Citizens, to-preſerve a reputation which they never deſerved, And this perhaps'may be as 
worthy our knowledg, .as the wiſdom and condudt of 'old; for if the examples of Anti- 
guity do: teach us what to follow, our more modern -tranſaQtions will tell us what to 
ayaid - > G , ; p v 
1 Baly, by thoſe who commanded it, was:redaced into ſuch a condition, that when, by 
agreement of: the Princes, a Peace was made up, it was preſently interrupted by thoſe who 
had in their hands.; ſo that they neither gained honour by their Wars, nor quiet by 
their Peace, A Peace being concluded betwixt the Duke of Milak# and the L inthe 
| = Souldicxs, unwilling to disband, turtie$the War upori the Theſe 


| 1433, 
Souldjers\were at that time-of two Factions, the Bracceſean, and the Sforzeſcan Fation. Of The Eotdjer 
tis latter, Conte Eranceſes, the ſon of Sforzs, was Captain 3 the tixft was commanded by in 7aly diſtin- 


Nicolo. Pieciniya, and Nicolo Forte Braccio. Totheſe two partics all the reſt of the Souldiers 
in Jtgly:; joyncd themſelues. Of the. two, Sforz's party was moſt confiderable, as well for 
ahe caurage of their Canze, as for a promiſe the Duke of Milan had made him, to give him in 
Mactiage a natural daughter of his called Madona Bianca; . the probability of which alliance 
gained him great reputation. After the Peace! of Lombardy was concluded ; both theſe 

parties; upon ſeveral pretended occafions; turned their Arms againſt Exgenizs the Pope. 
Nicolo,Farte Braccio was moved by an old animoſity Braccio had afwaics retained to the 
.Chuxch: The Conte was ſpurr'd on by his ambition» /' Nicols affaulted Rome, and the Conte 
himſelf of 1a Marce 3 whereupon, the Romans (to evade the War.) turned Eu- 

genins out of Rome, who fled to Florence, though with no little danger and difficalty. Be- 
ing arrived there, upon conſideration of the danger he was in, atd that he was deſerted by 
all the Princes, who refuſed, upon his ſcore, to'take up thoſe Arms. again, which ſo lately, 
and ſo willingly they laid down 3 he made his peace with the Conte, and gave him the Sig- 
- garte. of la Marca, though the Conte had added inſolence to his uſurpation, 'and, in his Let- 
-texsto his Agents, dated them in Latin (as they do frequently in Italy) Ex Girifalco noftro 
' Finnwono,; tuvito Petro &+ Paulo; But not contented with the Grant of that Country, he 
. Would-needs be x.ccated Goxfaloniere of the Church, and the Pope condefcended 3 {o much 
- did-his Holineſs prefer an ignominious Peace before a dangerous War: The Conte, upon, 
theſe'xexms, became. a friend to the Pope, and- converted his Arms againſt Nicoto Forte 
' Brgecjo 4 >betwixt whom, fur many months together, ſeveral accidents happened in the ter- 
Fitoty. of the Church z. fo that which fide foever prevailed , the Pope and his ſubjeRs 
- uffered more than thoſe that managed the- War, At length, by the mediation 
of the Duke of Milav, an agreement (in the nature of a_Truce) was concluded betwixt 

them, by which both of them remained Maſters of ſeveral Towns in the Patrimony of the 

Church. ' The War was in this manner extingniſhed in Rome, bat it brake out again pre- 


guiſhed inro 


rwo parries. 
The Duke of 
Milan promi- 
ſes his davgh- 
rer tO Copte 
Fran. Sfora. 


The Pope in-, 
vaded, wakes 
Peace with 
Fran, Sforeg. 


ſcatly in Romagna, by the means of Battiſta ds Canneto, who had Eauied cer- Wars in fs! 
tain of the Family of the Grifoni in Bologna to be aſſaſſinated 3 and droven out the Pope's 14g1. 


Governor, and many others which he ſaſpected to be his enemies 3 to keep by force , what 
he had got by ſurprize, he addrefs'd himielf to Philippo for aid : and the Pope, to counter- 
mine him, and revenge the injuries he had received, applicd to the Venetian and Florentine. 


' Both parti cs being ſupplyed, there were two great Armics in Rowagns of a ſudden.” Philip's * 
Auxiliaries + 
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Auxiliaries were corpmanded by Nicolo Piccinine., The Venetian and Flarewine, by Gatts- 
melata, and Nicolo, s Tolentino. Not far from Imola they came;to a Battel, in which the Ve- 


netians and Florentines were defeated 3 and Nicolo ds Tolemino ſent priſoner -to-the Duke, 
where he died in a few daics cither by poiſon or ge: The Duke being either impoveriſhed 
by the War, or apprehending this Victory would: 


quiet the League, followed not his ad« 


vantage, but gave the Pope and his Confederates-opportunity to recruit 3 who chooſing the 
Fran. Sforzs Conte hun 4 for their General, they ſent him to drive Forte Braecio out of 'the-Lands of 
General of the the Church 3 me Hua, | put an end to that War which they had-began in fax 
Pope's League. youx.of the Pope. The Romans ſeeing his Holine(s in the field again, and his: Army con 
liderable 3 they deſired to ber 3 and, having concluded the terms, they received a 


Governor from him. Among other Towns, Nicolo Forte Braccio had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Fiboli, Montefiaſconi, the City of Gaftello, and Aſebi; not being able to keep the ficld, Nicold 
was retreated into this latter Town, and beſieged by the Conte. The fiege proving long} 
by the braveneſs of Nicolo's defence, the Duke began to caſt about, . and contider; he muſt 
either hinder the League from carrying the Town, or look to hi as ſoon as it was ta- 
ken: To give the Conte therefoxe-diverſion, he commanded Niecolo Piccinino; by the way 
to Romagna, to paſs into Tuſcany : whereupon, the League judging (the'defence: of Twſc 

of more importance than the reducing of 4ſceſi, they ſent to the:Connt to ſtop Piccinine*s 
paſſage, who was at that time with his Army at Frli, Upon theſe orders the'Count raiſed 
his fiege, and marched with his Fotces.to Ceſena, havi the tvar of ls Marcz, and the 
care of his own affairs to the na—_—_— his Brotiet Lione. Whilſt Piccinino was hs 
bouring to paſs, and Franceſco to obſtrut him, Nicolo Forte Braccio fell Lione, and 
with great honour to himſelf, took -him priſoner, plundered his: people, and following his 
blow, took ſeveral Towns in /2 Marcs at the fame excurſion. This news was very unwel- 
came tothe Count, who gave all his own Country for loſt ; nevertheleſs, leaving part of 
his Army toconfront Piccinino, he marched himſelf againſt Forte Braccio with the reſt, forc'd 
him to an t, and beat him. In which defeat - Forte Byaccio was' hart, taken 
priſoner, and died of his wounds. _' _ *. ... ' "Uo 

This Victory recovered all that Nieolo Forte Braccio had taken from him 3 and forced the 
Duke of Milaz to delire a peace, which he. obtained by the mediation of Nicolo da Efti, 


Peace berwixt} Marqueſs of Ferrare, by whichit was agreed, that the Towns which the Duke had got in 
and the Puke. 


Romggys ſhould be rettored 3 and his Forces withdrawn into ' Lombardy 3 and Battifts ds 
Canetg (as it happens to thoſe who owe their dominion tothe courage or power of other 
le) as ſoon as the Duke's Forces were drawn off, diſpairing to remain in Bologna upon 
is own legs 3 quitted the Town," and left it to re-admit its old Goyernor Antonio Benti- 
zogli, who was chicf of the contrary wo B's | * 
All theſe things ſucceeded, during the baniſhment of Coſimo; upon whoſe return, thoſe 
perſons who were: aQive in his reſtoration, and thoſe who had ſuffered more than ordina- 
rily before, concluded (without regard to any body elſe) to ſecure themſelves of all the OF- 
tices in the State. *The Senate which ſucceeded for the months of November and December 
not ſatisfied with what their ptedeceſſors had done in fivour of their party 3 they lengthned 
the time, changed the places of ſeveral which were'baniſhed, and ſent many new ones into 
baniſhment after them, _. The Citizens were queſtioned and moleſted, not only for their in- 
clinarions to the parties, but for their wealth, their relations, and private correſpondencies. 
And; had thjs proſcription proceeded to blood, it had been as bad as Oftavieno's, or Silla's: 
Nor was it er without 3 for Antonio di Bernardo was beheaded, and four other Citi- 
zens, (of which Zanobi Bel Fratelli, and Coſimo Barbadori were two) who having eſca 
out of theit Dominions, and being gotten to Venice; the Venetians (valuing Coſimo's friend- 
ſhip before their own honour and reputation) cauſed them to be ſecured, fens them priſo- 
ners home where they were moft unworthily put to death. However, that exarmple gave 
great advantage to Coſrmo's party, and great terror to the adverſe; when it was conſidered 
that ſo potent a Republick ſhould {ell its liberty to the Florentines, .which was ſuppoſed to 
be done not ſo much in kindneſs to Cofimo, as to revive and incenſe the factions in Florence ; 
and by ingaging them in blood, to render the animoſitics in that City irreconcilable, the Ve- 
netiaus being jealous of no other obſtruction to their greatneſs, but the union of thoſe par- 
ties. Having pillaged and baniſhed all ſuch as were enemies, or ſuſpeed to- be (o to the 
State, they applied themſelves to chareſs and oblige new perſons to corroborate their party ; 
reſtored the Family of the Alberti, and who-ever elſe had been proclaimed Rebel to his 
Country. All the Grandees (except ſome few) were reduced into the popular rank 3 the 


nances in F'o- Eltatcs of the Rebels they ſold to one another for a ſong. After which, they fortified them- 


ſelves with new Laws, new Magiſtrates, and new Elections, pulling out ſuch as they thought 
their enemies, and filling the purſes with the names of their friends. But, admoniſhed' by 
ray the. 
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the ruine of their friends; and thinking it not enough for the ſecurity of their Goverrimenc, 
40 make the imborſation as they pleaſed ; they contrived, that all Officers of life and death 
thould be created. out of the chiet of their party and that the perſons who were to over- 
Ke the imborſations, and the new Squittiri, ſhould (with the old SR ) have power to 
create them. To the Eight of the Guards, they gave authority of lite and death. They 
decreed, that the baniſhed perſons ſhould not return (though the time of their baniſhment 
was expired) till leave given them by four and thirty ot the Senate and the ramen gi 
when their whole number amounted but to thirty and ſeven. They made it criminal to 
write, or receive Letters from them: every word, every ſign, every motion that was un= 
pleaſing to the Governors, was pttniſhed ſeverely ; and if any one remained ſufpe&ted who 
tad eſcaped theſe injuries, they loaded him with new duties and impoſitions, till, in a ſhort 
time, they had cleared the City of their enemies, and ſecured the Government to them 
felves. However, that they might want no afliſtance from abroad, and intercept it from 
ſach as ſhould detign againft them 3 they entred into a League with $he Pope, the Vexetians, 
and the Dake of Milan. 

Things being in this poſture in Florence, Giovanna Queen of Naples died, and, by Will, 
made R:nieri 4 Angio her heir. Alphonfo, King of Aragon, was at that time in Sicily, and 
having good interclt with many of the Nobility of that Kingdom, he prepared to poſſeſs 
It. The Neapolitens and ſeveral others of the Lords were favourers of Kinizri, The 
Pope had no mind that either the one or the other ſhould have it, but would willingly have 
governed itby a Deputy 'of his own. In the mean time Alphonſo arrived out of Sicily, 
and was received by the Dake of- Seſſa where he entertained cettain Princes into his pay, 
with detign (having Capxa in his poſſeffion, which was governed at that time, in his name, 
by the Prince of Taranto) to force the Neapolitans to his will. Wherefore he ſent his Army 
againſt Gaietrs, which was defended by a Garriſon of Neapolitans. Upbn this invalion, 
the Neapolitans demanded affiftance of Philip, who recommended the 'Enterprize to the 
pevple of Genos 3 the Genveſes not only to gratify the Dake, who was their Prince, bur to 
_ the goods =_ effe&ts which they had at ar ed HU in Nopfes and Gajets, 

igg*d out a ſtrong fleet immediately. | Mpbonſo having 'news cir preparations, re- 

mntorc'd himſelf, went 'in perfon againſt the Gapoſer, coi coming to an ingagement with 

them of the Iſland of Pontze, he wasbetttn, taken prifoner, (with ſeveral ocher Princes) p 

and preſented by the Genoeſer into the hands of Duke Philip. This Vitory aſtonithed all (ye 

the Princes of Haty, who had any apprehenſion of the power of Philip, believing it would forer to 
ve him opportunity to make 'himfelf Mafter of all: but he-(fo different are the judg- Philip. 
ents of men.) took his meaſures quite contrary. Alphoyſo was a wiſe and prudent Prince, 

and as ſoon as he had convenience of diſfgourfing with how's ted to him how 

Ring he was miſtaken in fiding with Rzpzer: 3 'for that afſuredly, having made” himſelf 


ing of Naples, he would endeavour, with all his er, to bring Milas in ſubje&ion to 
the French, that his affiftance might be near him, and that apon any diſtreſs, he might not be 
put to it to force a way for his ſupplies nor was there any way to do it ſo effeQually, as by 
ruining him, and introducing the Frexch. © That the" contrary would happen by making 
Alphonſo Prince 3 for then, having no-body to fear but the French, he thould be obliged to 
love and charefs the Duke above any body, in whoſe power it would. be to give his enemies 
4 paſſage 3 by which means Alphonſo ſhould have the title, bur the power and authority 
"would retmiin in Duke Philip: infomuch, that it imported the Duke much more than him- 
 Felf, ro conſider the dangers one fide, with the advantages of the other, unleſs he delired 
more to '{atisfie his paſhoh than to ſecure his ſtate. For, as by that way he would. continue 
free and itidependant 3 by the other, (lying betwixt two powerful Princes) he would loſe 
His tate quite, or living m'perpetual a enlion, be a flave to them both. Theſe words 
wrought {o much upon theDuke, that, changing his deligns, he ſet Alphonſo at liberty, ſent 
* Him back to'C2204, and from thence into the Kingdom of Naples, where he landed at Gaiets, 
which, upon the news of His' enlargement, had been ſeized by ſore Lords of his party. 
"The Genotfer (underſtanding how, without any regard to them, the Duke had diſcharg 
"theRing z and, conſidering with therſetves, that of all cheir danger and expence, he : 
'Ingroſſed the honour, improriaced the thanks of the Kings inlargement, and left them no- 
thing but his regret and TWodignation for having defeated and taken him priſoner } were 
Highly diffarisfied with the Duke. | 

An the City" of Genoa, when it has the'free exerciſe of its liberty by the free ſuffrages of \ 1, pg and 

"the people, a Chief is choſen; which they call their Doge 3 nor with the abſolute power of his auchoriry 

a Prince, to determine arbitrarily of any thing but to propoſe and recommend what is tor in Genoa. 
"be debated and reſolved by the Magiſtrates in the Council, In the Tame City there 

many Noble Families fo mighty and potent, they are not wichout difficulty to be brought 
to 
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to any obedience to the 922 ( ana . Of all thoſe Families, the Tregoſi and Adorni are moſt 
powerful and wealthy and from them ſpring all the diviſions of the City, and all the con- 
tempt of the Laws; for differing perpetually among themſelves, and pretending both to | 
the Dogeſhip ; they are mot contented to have it fairly decided, but came many times to 
blowsz by which, as one is ſet up, the other is alwaics depreſſed 3 and ſometimes it falls our, 
that that party which is over-powred, and unable to carry that Office otherwile, calls in 
foreign aſſiſtance, and proſtitute that Government, which they cannot enjoy themſelves, to 
the dominion of a ſtranger 21 hy 
By this means it comes often to paſs, that they who have the Government in Lombardy, 
have the Command of Genoa likewiſe 3 as it happened at the time when Alphonſo was ta- 
ken priſoner. Among the principal Citizens of Gexos, who cauſed that City to be deliver- 
* / Frazciſeo Spi- ed into the handsof the Duke, Franciſco Spinola was onez who not long after he had been 
nola. very aCtive to inſlave his Country, became ſuſpeed to the Duke, (as it often happens in 
thoſe caſes) Franciſco being highly diſſatisfied, left the Town 3, and, by a kind of voluntary 
exile, had his refidencCat Gaieta ; being there at that time when the ingagement was with 
Alpbonſs, and having behaved himſelf very well in it; he preſumed he had again merited fo 
much favour from the Duke, as to be permitted to live quietly in Genoa: but finding the 
Duke's jealoulie to continue, (as not believing he, that hel hewed his Country, could ever 
be true to him) he reſolved to try a new experiment, to reſtore his Country to its li- 
berty, and himſelf to his honour and ſecurity at once believing no remedy could be ad- 
miniſtred ſo properly to his fellow Citizens, as by the ſame hand which gave them their 
wound. Obſerving therefore the general indignation againſt the Duke for having delivered 
the King; he concluded it a convenient time to put his deligns in execution 3 and accor- 
dingly he communicated his reſolutions with certain perſons which he had ſome contidence 
were of the ſame opinion, and incouraged them to follow him. It happened to be St. John 
Baptiſts day ( which'is a great Feſtival in that City.) when Ariſmino, a new Governor, ſent 
. them from the Duke, made his entry into Genog. Being entred into the Town in the 
Company of Opicino.(his predeceſſor in the Government) and other conliderable Citizens, 
Franciſco Spinola thought it no time-to protraQ 3 but running forth armed into the ſtreets, 
with ſuch as were before privy to his delign, he drew them up in the P:azz4 betore his 
houſe, and cryed out Liberty, Liberty. *Tis not to be. imagined with what alacrity the 
people and Citizens ran to him. at that very name 3 inſomuch, that if any out of intereſt 
or other conſideration, r#ain'd an affection for the Duke, they were fo far from having time 
to and make defence, they had ſcarce leiſure to eſcape. | Ariſmino, with ſome of the 
Genet of his party, fled into the Caſtle which was kept for the Duke. Oprcino preſumin 
he might get thither, fled towards the Palace, where he had 2000 men at his command, 
with which he ſuppoſed he w__ not only be able to ſecure himſelf, but. ro aninate the 
people to a defence. but he reckoned without his Hoſt 3 for, before he could reach it, he 
__ knock'd on the head, torn in pieces by the multitude, and his members dragg'd about 
the ſtreets. N : | 
Genoa reco- After this, the c_ having put themſelves under new Magiſtrates and Officers of their 
vers its liber- own, the Caſtle and all other poſts which were kept for the Duke, were reduced, and the 
Y: City perfectly freed from its dance on the Duke. Theſe things thus managed, tho 
at firſt they gave the Princes of Italy occaſion to apprehend the ' growing els of the 
F Duke; yet, now obſerving their concluſion, they did not diſpair of being able to curb him 3 
© and therefore, notwithſtanding their late League with him, the Florentines, Venetians and 
Genoeſes made a new one among themſelves. Whereupon Rinaldo de gli Albizi, and the 
other chief Florentine Exiles ſeeing the face of affairs altered, and all things tending to con- 
fuſion, they conceived hopes of perſwading the Duke to a war _ Florence, and going 
upon that deſign to Milav, Rinaldo accoſted the Duke as followeth : 4 
Rinalde's Ora * If we, who have been formerly your enemies, do now with confidence ſupplicate your 
Og - p" . © affiſtance for our return into our own Country neither your Highneſs, nor any body 
ot 2i- «elſe, (who conliders the progreſs of humane affairs, and the volubility of fortune) ought at 
« all to be ſurprized, ſeeing both of our paſs'd and preſent aftions, of what we have done 
< formerly to your ſelf, and of what we intend now to our Country, we can give a clear 
2nd a reaſonable account. No googl man will reproach another for detending his Country, 
* which way ſoever he defends it. Nor was it ever our thoughts to injure you, but to pre- 
© ſerve our Country 3 . which will be evident, if you conlider how in the greatelt ſtream of 
< our victories and ſucceſs, we no ſooner found your Highneſs diſpos'd to a peace, but we 
< readily embraced it, and purſued it with more eagerneſs than your ſelf : fo that as yet we 
< are not conſcious to our ſelves of any thing that may make us doubt of your favour. 
< Neither can our Country, in juſtice, complain, that we aze now preiling and imporcuning 
*YOur 
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< your Highneſs to imploy thoſe Arms againſt it, when we have ſo obſtinately oppos'd them 
6 before in its defence : for that Country ought equally to be beloved by all, which is equally 
« indulgent to all 3 and not that which diſpiſing the reſt, advances and admires only a fery. 
&« No-body maintains it unlawful in all caſes to bear Arms againſt ones Country. Cities are 
&* mix'd bodies, yet have they their reſemblance with natural bodies3 and, as in theſe, many 
« diſcaſes grow which are not to be cur'd without violence fo, in the other, many: times 
< ſich-inconveniences ariſe, that a charitable and good Citizen would be more criminal to 
« leave it infirm, than' to. ture it, —_ with amputation, and the loſs of ſome of its 
<« members. What greater diſtemper can befall a politick body, than ſervitude ? And what 
_ < properer remedy can be. applyed, than that which will certainly remove it? Wars are 
< juſt, when they are neceſſary 3 and Arms are charitable, when there is no other hopes left 
« to obtain juſtice. I know not what neceſſity can be greater than ours 3 nor what a& of 
« charity more commendable, than to wreſt our Country out of the jaws of ſlavery. Our 
< cauſe then being both juſt and charitable, ought not to be ſlighted either by us or your 
« Highnels, though it were only in compaſſion. Byt your Highneſs has your particular 
<« provocation bclides 3 the Florentines having had the confidence, after a peace ſolemnly 
© concluded ,with you, to enter into a new League with the Genoeſes your rebels : ſo thac 
«if our prayers and condition ſhould be unable, your own juſt indignation and reſentment 
* ſhould move you, eſpecially ſeeing the enterprize fo eaſy, Let not their pas'd carriage 
« diſcourage you, you have ſeen their power and reſolution to defend themſelves formerly 
« and both of them were reaſonably to be apprehended, were they the ſame now as they 
© have been. But you will find them quite contrary 3 for, what ſtrength, what wealth &an 
< be expected ina City which has lately exploded the greateſt part of its rich and induſtrious 
* men * What obſtinacy or reſolution can be apprehended in a people which are divided, 
« and at enmity among themſelves? Which enmity is the cauſe that that very treaſure which 
< is left, cannot now be imployed ſo well as it formerly was; for men do chearfully disburſe, 
< when they te it is for the honour and ſecurity of their Country 3, hoping that peace may 
< reprize, what the war. has devour'd. But when in war and peace they find themſelves 
< equally oppreſſed; and under a neceſſity in the one, of indyring the outrages of their 
< enemies 3 andin the other, of trickling to the inſdlencies of their friends; no-body will 
< ſupply or advance one farthing towards its relief: and the people ſuffer more many times 
< by the avarice of their friends, than by the nony of their eneqnies 3 for.in this laſt caſe 
<« they have hopes ſome time or other to ſee an end of it; but in the other they are deſperate ® 
< In your laſt War you took up Arms againſt an intire and united City in this you have 
« to do only with a yemnant. Then you attempted upon the liberty of the City 3 now 
« you will endeavour to, reſtoxe it: and it is not” to be feared, that in ſuch diſparity gf 
<< cauſes, the effes ſhould be the ſame. Nay rather your Vittory is certain 3 and what ad- 
< yantage and corrobotation that will be to your own ſtate, is ealily judged 3 having Tuſcany 
« obliged to you thereby, and readier to ſerve you in any of your detigns, than Milas it (elf, 
« So that, though formerly this acquiſt would have been look'd upon as uſurpation and vio- 
< lence; it will be now eſteemed an high piece of juſtice and charity. Suffer not therefore 
< this opportunity to pals, and be ſure, if your other enterprizes againſt this City haye pro- 
« duced nothing but expence, difficulty, and diſhonour 3 this will make you amends, and 
© with great caſc, turg to your great honour and advantage. x 54 : 
The Duke needed not many words to excite him againſt the Florentinesz he Hal 
an hereditary quarrel to them, which (beſides the blindneſs of. his ambition) did always 
provoke him, and now more than ordinarily, upon occaſion bf their new League with the 
Genoeſes. However, the expences and dangers he hag formerly paſs'd, the memory of his . 
late defeat, and the vanity and ill-grounded hopes of the exiles, diſcouraged him quite. 
The Duke, upon the firſt news of the Rebellion in Genos, ſent Nicolo Piccinino, with what 
Forces he had and could get together towards that City, to recover it, if poflible, before the 
Citizens ſhould have compos'd themſelves, or put the Government into order 3 preſuming 
much upon the Caſtle which ſtood out for him. And tough Nicolo drove the Genoeſes up 
into the Mountains, and took from them the Vale of Pozivori, where they had fortified 
thernſelyes 3 yet he found ſo much difficulty afterwards, (though he had beat them into the 
Town) that he was forc'd todraw off. Whereupon, at the inftigation of the exiles, he 
received orders from the Duke, that he ſhould attack them on the Eaſt-fide of the River, 
and make what devaſtations he conld in their Country towards Piſz ; ſuppofing, that by the 
ſucceſs of this expedition, he ſhould be able to judge from time to time what courſe he was 
to ſteer. Upon the receit of theſe orders, Nicolo aſſaulted Serezana, and took it, and then, 
having done much miſchief in thoſe parts, to alarm the PIR he marched _—_— 
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Laces, giving out he would paſs that way into the Sogn of Naples, to aſſiſt the King 
of Aragon. P enix, upon theſe new c_ parted from Florence to Bologna , 
where he Wa. negotiated an accommodation ixt the Dake and the League; 
repreſenting to the Duke, that if he would not comply, he ſhould be forc'd to part with 
the Conte Fraxceſco to the League 3 for Franceſco being his confederate, was at that time 

j / under his pay. But, though his CR much pains in the buſineſs, that treaty came 

to nothing 3 for the Duke would not conſent, unleſs Genos were reſtored ; and the League 
were as obſtinate to have it remain free 3 fo that all parties growing diffident of the peace, + 
each of them began to make proviſion for war. Nieoly Piccinino being arrived at Latca 
the Florentiner began to apprehend new troubles, cauſed Neri di Gino to march with all ſpeed 
into the Country of Piſa, and obtained of the Pope that Conte Fraiiceſco thight joyn with 
him, and with their united Forces take their poſt before S. Gonda: Piccinino being at Lacca, 
defired'a paſiport to go into the Kingdom of Naples, and being denied, he threatned to force 

it. The Armics and Officers were of cqual number and eminence fo that neither lides 

being over-forward to run the hazard of a Battel, by reaſon of the extraordinary coldneſs 

of > weather, (it beg n December ) they lay by one another ſeveral days without any 

ation at all. The tirf moved was Nicolo Piccinino; who was inform'd, that if in the 

ight he aſſaulted Vico Piſano, he ſhould calily carry it. Nicolo attempted it ; but faili 
his deſign, he plundred the Country about it, and burn'd the Town of S, Giovanni alla - 


Vena. 4 
This enterprize ( though for the moſt part _ineffeQual) encouraged Nicolo to proceed ne- 
vertheleſs'; ally, obſerving that the Conte and Neri ſtirr'd not to moleſt him : there- 
Noria in Caftello and Filetto, and,took them both : 'nor did the Floren- 


upon he aſſaulted S. | 
tine Army move for all that : not that the Count was affraid to come forth, but becauſe the 


Magiſtzates in Florence (out of reſpe& to the Pope, who was mediating a peace) had not as 
yet —_— " war ; hy ed vr Argus ut cape » the f RE = 
reted fear e enemy,they took coura with all the Forces they cou c, fate 
Fn. before : a. Ther of that ſiege cauſed the Florentines to —_ all compli- 
_ mentsand x z and to tſolve not only to relieye Bargs, but to in the Country of 
the Lacchzſi=_Whereupon the Corte marching direAly againſt Nicolo, ing Re Batee! 
to force him from the Siege, he worlted his Army, and made him draw off” the } n in 
the mean time perceiving the Duke had broke the Le Nt Giovan Francſeeo da Gonzague 
wtheir General, with an Army as far as Chiaradadds, who ſpoyling the Duke's Country, con- 
Nrained him co call. back Nicolo Piccinino out of: Tuſearty. Which revocation, with the 
Victory they had ately obtained againſt Nicolo, encouraged the Florehtines to an expedition 
againſt Lxecs, and gave them great hopes of ſucceſs : in which they carried themſelves 
without either fear or relpe&, ſecing the Duke (who was the only perſonthey apprehended) 
imployed by the Venetians; and the Laccbeſi, by having, as it were, received their enemies 
Into thei houſes, and given them cauſe to invade them, had left themſlves no groutids to 
1437 In April therefore, in the year 1437, the Conte match*d with his Army 3 and before he 
would fall upon any thing of the enemies, he addreffed himſelf to the recovery 'of what 
had becn loſt, and accordingly he reduced S. Maria de Caſtello, and what-ever clſe had becn 
taken by Piccinino. ' Then advancing againſt the Lacebefi, he fate down before Camajore 3 
whoſe Garriſon and inhabitants (though well enough, affected to their Lord) being more 
influenced by the terror of an enemy at hand, than their fidelity ro their friends affaroff, 
ſurrendered: immediately 3 after which, he took Maſſ4 and Strazan with the fame dexterity 
and reputation 3 and then turning his Army towards Laccs in the month of May; he de- 
ſtroyed their Corn, burn'd their Villages, ſtubb'd up their Vines, and their Fruit-trees, 
drove-away their Cattel, and omitted nothing of outrage and hoſpitality that is or can be 
committed by Souldiers. The-Lwccheſi ſeeing themſelves abandoned by the Duke, and un- 
. | able to defend their Country, retired into the Town, where they intrench'd and fortified 
well, that they did not doubt (by reaſon of their numbers within) but to be able to make 
it good for ſome time, as they had formerly done. Their only fear was of the inconſtancy 
of the people, who being weary of the ſiege, would probably conſider their own private 
danger before the liberty of their Country, and force them to ſome ;. page wg accord. 
Whereupon, to encourage them to a vigorous defence, they were called together into the 
” OTA and one of the wiſeſt and graveſt of the Citizens ſpake to*them as follow- 

cth. 
© You have often heard, and muſt needs underſtand, that things done- of neceſſity, are 
©* neither to be praiſed nor condemned; If therefore you accuſe us of having drawn this 


* war upon you, by entertaining the Duke's Forces, and ſuffering them to aſſault you 3 you 
; 6 are 
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« arc highly miſtaken. You. cannot be-ignorant of the ancient and inveterate hatred the 
« Florentines bear you 3 ſo that *tis not any injury in you, nor any reſentment in them, bur 
« your weakneſs and their ambition which has provoked them 3. the firſt giving them hopes, 
« the other impatience to oppreſs you. Do not think that any kindneſs of yours can di- 
«.yert them from that delirez nor any injury of: yours provoke them to be worſe ? *Tis 
< their buſineſs therefore to rob you of your liberty 3 *tis yours to defend it: and what 
« either of you do in purſuance of thoſe ends, may be lamented, but cannot be wondred at 
« by any body: we may be ſorry our Country is invaded, our City beſieged, our Houſes 
< burn'd 3 but who of us all is ſo weak as to admire it? Seeing, if our power were as 
« preat, We would do the ſame to them, and, it poſſible, worſe. It they pretend this war 
«© was occalioned by our admitting of Nicolo; had not he been received, they would have 
« pretended another 3 and, perhaps, had this invalion becn deferred,” it might have' proved 
« more fatal and pernicious ſo that *tis not his coming is to be blamed, but our ill fortune, 
«and the ambition of their nature 3 for we could not refuſe the Dukes Forces 3 and when 
«they were come, it was not in our power to keep them from doing acts of hoſtility ? yot 
.< know very well, that without the atliftance of ſome conſiderable Prince, we had riot been 
«able to detend our ſelves; nor was any more proper to relieve us, both in reſpect of his 
« fidelity and power, than the Duke. He reſtored us to our liberty, and *twas but reaſona- 
«ble he ſhould ſecure it. He was always an enemy to thoſe who would never be our 
< friends 3 it therefore we have provoked the Duke, rather than we would diſfoblige the 
« Floremines, we have loſt a true friend, and made Our enemy more able and more ready to 
& offend us: ſo that it is much better for .us to have this war, with the friendſhip' of the 
< Duke 3 than to have peace, with his diſpleaſure : and we have reaſon fo, hope he will re- 
« ſcue us from thele dangers to which he. has expoſed us, if we be not wanting to out ſelves. 
« You cannot forget with what fury the Florentines have many times affaulted us 3 and with 
< what honour and reputation we have repelled them, even when we have had no hopes but 
< in God and in time, and how both of them have preſerved 'us. If we defended our 
< {elves then 3what reaſon now is there to diſpair ?Then we were deſerted by all Italy.and left 
\< as a prey to the enemy 3 now we have the Duke on our ſide, and tis. not improbable the 
<<Yenetians will be but flow jn their motions againſt us; ſeeing it can beno pleaſure to them 
« to ſee the power of the Florentines increaſe. Then the Florentines were tnore free and 
< unengaged, had more hopes of affiltance, and were ſtronger of themſelves, and we every 
<« way wcaker for then we defended a Tyrant, now we hight for opr ſelves; then the ho- 
 nour went to other people, now it returns upon us.3 then they were united and entire, 
« now they are divided, and all Italy full of their Rebels. But if we had none of theſe 
< reaſons, nor none of theſe hopes to excite us, extreme neceſſity would be ſufficient to ani- 
< mate us to our defence. Every enemy ought in reaſon to be apprehended by us, becauſe 
&« all of them ſeek their own glory, and our deſtrudtion ; but, above' all, the Florentines 
< ought to be moſt dreadful, who are not to be ſatisfied with oux obedience, tribute, nor the 
« 2overnment of 'our Cityz but they muſt have our perſuns and wealths, to fatiate their 
© cruelty with our blood, and their avarice with our eſtates; ſo that there is no perſon nor 
* condition among us ſo mean, but ought juſtly to fear them. Let no-body therefore he 
< diſmaid to ſee our Country waſted, our Villages burn'd, and our Lands poſſeſſed by the 
< enemy: if we preſerve our City, they of courſe will revert: it we loſe our City, to what 
< purpoſe will they be kept ? maintaining our liberty, the enemy can hardly injoy them z 
< but loſing our liberty, what comfort would it be to retain them ? Take arms therefore 
< with courage, and when you are ingaged with your enemy, remember the reward of your 
« Victory is not only the ſafety of your Country, but the preſervation and ſecurity of your 
<« children and eſtates. 8 | 
Theſe laſt words were received by the people with ſuch warmth and vigor of mind, that 
unanimouſly they promiſed to dye rather than to deſert their City, or entertain any treaty 
that might intrench upon their liberty 3 ſo that immediately order was taken for all thin 
neceſſary for the defence of the City. In the mean time the Florentine Army was not idte, 
after many miſchicts and depredations in the Country, they took Monte-Carlo upon condi- 
tions3 after which they incamp'd at Vzaxo, that the Laccheſi being ſtraitned on all fides, 
and made deſperate of relief, might be conſirained to ſurrender. The Cattle was ftron; 
'and furniſhed with a good Garrilon 3 fo that was not ſo eaſily to be catricd as the reſt, 'Tt 
Luccheſi (as was but reaſon) ſeeing themſelves diſtreſſed, had recoutſe to the Duke, and re- 
commended their caſe to him with all manner of expreſſion 3 ſometimes they commemo- 
ratcd the ſervices they had done him ſometimes they remonſtrated the cruelty of the Flc- 
rentines: what courage it would give the reſt of his friends to ſee him interpoſe in their 
defence 3 and what terror it would infuſe to ſee thern expos'd: for if 'they 16ſt their liberty 
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and their lives, he would loſe his honor, and his friends, and the fidelity of all thoſe who 
had. ever expos'd themſelves to any danger for his ſake : which words were deliver*d with 
tears, that if his obligations ſhould fail, his compaſſion might move him tv aſſiſt them. In- 
ſomuch that the Duke, adding to his old animoſity to the Florentines, his late ingage- 
ments tothe Lacchefi, but above all being jealous of the greatneſs of the Florentines, which 
of neceſſity would follow ſo important an acqueſt 3 he reſolved to fend a great Army into 
Tuſcany, or elſe to fall fo furiouſly upon the Venetian, thatthe Florentines ſhould be con- 
ſtrain'd to quit that enterprize to relieve them : he had no ſooner taken'this reſolution 
but they had 1 news at Florence that the Duke was ſending forces'into Tuſcany ; which made 
them . ſuſpicious of their deſigns, and therefore, to tind the Duke imployment at home, 
they ſolicited the Venetian very earnefily that they would attack him in Lombardy with all 
the power they could make : but they were not only weaken'd, but diſheartened by the 


depaxtare of the Marqueſs of Mantua,who had left their ſervice, and taken arms under the 


Jealouſic be- 
wixt the Ve- 
netian and the 
Conant, 


Duke. Whereupon they return'd thisanſwer, that they were {o far from being able to in- 
groſs the War, they could not affiſt in it, unleſs they ſent Conte Franceſco to command their 
Army and oblig'd him by Articles to paſs the Po with them in perſon ( ſeeing by the o14 
agreement he was not to go ſo far ) for without a General they would undertake no War 3 
norcould they have confidence in any but the Count 3 nor in him neither, unleſs he oblig*d 
himſelf to purſue the War in all places alike.. _ 

The Florentines were of opinion the War was to be carried on briskly in Lombardy ; yet 
on the otherſlide to, remove the Conte, was to deſtroy their deſigns againſt Lucca, and they 
were very ſenlible that demand was made, not ſo much ont of any neceſſity they had of the 
Count, as to defeat that enterprize® The Conte, for his part, was by contract oblig'd to 

o into Lombardy whenever he ſhould be requird by the League 3 but now he was unwil- 
og to forfcit his hopes of that allyance which the Duke had promis'd him, by marrying 
him to one of his relations. So that betwixt the defire of conquering Lxcca, and the fear 
of having Wars with the Duke, the Florentines were in no little diſtraGion. But their 
fear (as it always happens) was the ſtronger paſſion of the two, inſomuchas they were con- 
tent; (as ſoun as Vzano was taken) the Coxnt ſhould paſs into Lombardy. But there was 
ſill a difficalcy behind, which not being in their power to diffolye, gave the Florentines 
more trouble and fealouſic, than any thing elſe; and that was that the Comnt would not 


be oblig'd to paſs the Po; and without it, the Venetians would not entertain him : there 


being no way to accomodate this difference, but of neceſſity one of them muſt ſubmit 3 the 
Florentines perſwaded the Count, that in a letter to the Senate of Florence, heſhould oblige 
himſelf to pals that river, alledging that a private promiſe not being ſufficient to difſolve a 
publick ſtipulation, he might do afterwards as he pleas'd 3 and which way fo ever he ated, 
this convenience would certainly follow, that the Venetians having begun the War, would 
be ng lled to purſue it 3 and that humor be incvitably diverted, which was ſo much to 
be fear'd. 

To the Venetiens they intimated qn the other fide, that that letter, though private, was 
ſufficient to bind him, and that they ought to be ſatished there with : that whilſt it mighe 
be done ſecurely it would be beſtto conceal it,and indulge his reſpe&s to his Father-in-Law; 
for it would be neither for his, nor their advantage to have it diſcavered, without mani- 
feſt neceſſity : and. in this mannerthe Florentines concluded upon the Conte's paſſage into 
Lombardy; and the Count having taken in Vzano, caſt up certain new.works about 
Lucca to keep from fallying ,& recommended the War ro the Comniiffioners which ſucceed- 
ed; he paſs'd the Alpes, and went to Reggio, where the Venetians ( being jealous of his 
proceedings ) to diſcover his inclinations, put him at firſt daſh upon paſſing the Po, 
and joyning the relt of their Army ; which the Cont peremptorily refus'd, and many il! 
words-paſicd betwixt him and Andrea Maxroceyo who was (ent about it from the Veneti- 
ans; upbraiding one another by their pride and infidelity 3 and after ſeveral proteſtati- 
o12S-0n both ſides 3 on the one, that he was not oblig'd to it 3 on the other that he ſhould 
not. be paid without it, the Coxnt returned into Txſcancy, and his adverſary to Venice. The 
Count was quarter'd by the Florentines in the Country of Piſa; and they were not with- 
out hopcs of prevailing with him to reafſume his command againſt the Lxcebeſs 3 but they 
found him not diſpos'd 3. for the Duke underſtanding he had refus'd to pals the Ps, in com- 
pliment to him. ( fancying by bis means he might preſerve Laces |) he delired him that he 


would be an inſtrument to make peace berwixt Lxcchefi and the Flerentines,and if he could, 


to comprehend him alſo, inlinuating by the by, that-in convenient time he ſhould 
marry his Daughter. This match had a great influence upon the Count, who perſwaded 


_ himſelfche Duke having no heirs Males, he might thereby in time come to the Government 


of Milan. Upon which grounds he diſcouraged the Florextines from proſecuting the war, 
| athrming 
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affirming, that for his own part he would not ſtir, unleſs the Venetiaxs paid him his arreers, 
and pertormed the reſt of their Covenants 3 for his pay alone would not do his bulineſs, 
wherefore it concern'd him: to ſecure his own ſtate, and therefore he was to look out for o- 
ther allies, and not depend-only upon the friendihip of the Florentines : that ſeeing he was 
abandon'd by the Venetianr he was obliged to a ſirifter regard to his own affairs 3 and 
threatned very flily to make an agreement with the Duke. Theſe tricks and expoltula- 
tions werenot at all to the Florentines fatisfaGtion. They found their delign upon Lucca 
loſt, and their own ſiate in danger whenever the Duke and the Count united. To prevail 
with the Vevetians to make good their termes, Cofimo de Medici was diſpatched to them, 
( ſuppoling his reputation might have ſome influence upon them ) and in a long ſpeech to 
their Senate, he. repreſented the pottuxe of affairs in Traly ; the power and how + of the 
Duke 3 and concluded, -thatif the count and he joyned, the Venetians would be confin'd 
to the Sea, and the Florentines in no {mall danger of their liberty: to which it was anſiwer'd 
by che Vexetian that they had well conſidered the condition of Italy, and their own; and 


did believe they were every way able to defend themſelves; however it was not their cu- Th* _ ians 


fom to pay any Body for doing other People (crvice, It belonged therefore to the Flo- 
rentines to. ſee the Count ſatished, ſeeing it was they had had the benefit of his ſervice, or 
rather ( if they had a mind to preſerve themſelves in ſecurfty for the future ) to corre& 
and rebate his inſolence than to pay him for Men put no bounds to their ambition 3 and 


if he ſhould then be paid without doing any ſervice, his next demand, in all liklyhood, © 


would be more infolent and dangerons : in their judgment therefore it was high time to 
put a ſtop to his carreer, and not let him run on, till he became incorrigible z but if out of 
tear, or any other conliderrtion they had a mind to continue him their friend 3 their beſt 
yy would-be to pay him': with which anſwer Coſimo return'd, and nothing was conclu- 


Fhe Florentines nevertheleſs interceded very earneſtly with the Coxnt that he would 
not foriake the League 3 who had no great inclination to it himfelt 3 but his defire to con- 
ſummate themarriage with the Dukes Daughter,kept him in ſuch ſiſpence, that upon every 
little accident he was ready to leave them. _ - The Count had left his Towns in 12 Marca, to 
be ſocured by 'Fariaxs, oneot his principal officers ; this Fwrlano was (o carnclily ſolicited by 
the Duke, that he lefr the Counrs ſervice, and joyncd himſelf to hiri. Whereupon layin 
aſide all ocher reſpedts,to ſave his own-itake, the Cownt came to an agreement likewiſe wich 
theDuke,and among the xeſt of the Articles,this was one;that for the future the Cornt ſhould 
not intermedle. in the affairs either of Romegna or Tyſcany, After he had made this peace 
with the Duke,theConnt was very importunate with theFlorentines to come to an agreement 
with the Laccbefi; and he per{waded them ſo far, that finding no other remedy, they 
came to a compolition with them in the month of Aprit 1438, by which Capitulation the 
Lacchefi were to have their liberties preſerved 3 and the Florentines to keep poſſeflion of 
Monti Carlo, and ſome other Caſtles which they had taken before : after which they writ 
many ſad letters up and down 1:aly, lamenting that fecing God and Man were unwilling 
that the Lacchefs ſhould fall under their: Dominion, they had been conſtrained to a peace 
with them : and ſo much were they concerned for their diſappointment in that enterprize, 
that ſeldom has any Body been known to loſe their own Eftates with more impatience and 
regrete, than the Florextines expreſs'd, for not gaining other Peoples. However though 
the Florentines at that time had ſomany irons in the fire; they forgot not their alliances 
with cheir Neighbours, nor the decoration of their City. Nicolo Fortebraccio ( who had 
married -a Daughter of the Conte dj Poppi ) being dead, Poppi had the. conumand of the 
Borgo ſan Seguicro, the Caſtle, and all other its appendixcs, which he kept in behalf of his 
Son-in-Law, whilſt his Son-iv-Law lived ; refuting afterwards to ſurrender them to the 
Pope who demanded them as uſurped from the Church : upon which refuſal the Pope ſent 
the Patriarch with an Army to recover them by force. The Count 4: Popp# tinding himſelf 
unable to defend them, offered them to the Florentines, who would not accept them; 
however upon the Popes return to Florence, they interpoſed, and laboured an agreemen t 
beewixt his Holineſs and the Count. 

But finding the Treaty difficult and dilatory 3 the Patriarch fell upon Caſentino, took 
Prato Vecchio, and Romena, and proffered them likewiſe to the Floreatines ; but they could 
not be accepted,unlcis the Pope would conſent they ſhould reftore them to the Count, which 
after much argumentation he did, upon condition the Florextines ſhould uſe their interett 
with Cont Poppt to reſtore Bargo to him. The mind ot his Holineſs being at quiet by this 
means, the Florentixes ( the Cathedral Church of their City, calPd Santa Keparata, ha- 
ving been out of repair, long ſince begun to be mended, and now brought to that pertedti- 
on, Divine {ervice might be celebrated in it ) intreated his Holinels that he would oblige 
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Controverſies} 
berwixt the 

Greeb and Ko- 
manChurches. 


Determined 

at Florence, by 
the ſubmiſſion 
of the Greek. 


them o far, as to conſecrate it himſelf : ro which he willingly condeſcended 3 and for 
the greater magnificence of the Church and City, and the oftentationand honor of the Pope, 
a Gallery was built from Sants Maris Novella ( where the Pope held his Court to the 
Church which was to be conſecrated, four ftathoms wide, and two high, covered over with 
very rich Cloths, under which, only his Holineſs, his Court, and ſuch Magiſtrats of the 
City as were appointed to attend him, were to pals, all the reſt ofthe Citizens and: People, 
having diſpos'd themſelves in the ſtreet, the Church, and atop of their Houſes to behold 
ſo glorious a ſpetacle. The Ceremony being paſs'd with the uſual ſolemnity 3 his Holi- 
nels, as a token of more than ordinary reſpe&, confer'd the honor of Knighthood upon Gwi- 
liano de Avanzati, at that time Gonfaloniere de Ginſtitia, but always a very'eminent Citi- 
zen to whom the Senate ( that they might not ſeem behind hand with the Pope in any 
point of Beneficence)) gave the Government of the Piſa tor a year. | 
; About this time certain differences ariſing betwixt the Greek, and the Roman Churches, 
they could not agree in all particulars about the Divine Worſhip : and for as much-as in the 
laſt Council of Baſil, much had been ſaid upon that ſubje by the Prelats of the Church, it 
was reſolved that all diligence ſhould be us'd to bring the Emperour, and the Prelats of the 
Greek Church together to the Council of Baſil, to try if there was any way to accomodate: 
them with the Romans. Though it was derogatory to the Majeſty of the Emperour, and 
contrary to the pride of his Prelats, to yeild in any thing to the Romans, yet the Turk lying; 
heavy upon them, and fearing that of themſelves they ſhould not be able to reliſt him 3 that 
they might with the more confidence and ſecurity deltre xelief from other People, they re- 
ſolv'd.to comply, ,and accordingly, as was directed by the Council of Baſil, the Emperour, 
the Patriarch, and ſeveral other Prelats and Barons of Greece, arrived at Venice 3 þut being: 
frighted from thence by the Plague, it was reſolved they ſhould remove to Florence, and all 
their differences be diſcuſſed and determined in that City : being aſſembled, and for many 
days together both Roman. and'Greth, Prelats, all of them in the Cathedral 3 after many and 
long diſputations, the Greczans condeſcended, and complyed with'the Church and Biſhop 
of Kome. . £7, & Wu: v:12þ 
The peace betwixt the Luccheſi, and the Florentines, and betwixt the Duke and the 
Count, being concluded 3 it was thought no hard matter to put an end to the Wars of 
Italy, eſpecially in Lombardy in Tuſcany 3 for the War in the Kingdom of Naples betwixt 
Rinato di Angio, and Alpbonſo 4 Aragena, was hardly to be compos'd but by the ruine of 
oneof them :and though the Pope was diſcontented for the loſs of ſo many Towns and the 
ambition both of the Duke and Venetian was ſuthciently known 3 yet it was ſupposd ne- 
ceſlity would force the one to lay down, and wearinels the other : but they were out in their 
conjectures 3 for neither Duke nor Venetian could be perſwaded 'to be quictz but on the 
contrary they took arms afreſh; and Lombardy and Twſceny was filled again with their Ho- 
ſtilities. The ambitious and hqughty mind of the Duke could not brook that the Venerians 
ſhould keep Bergamo, and Breſcia 3 and the rather becauſe he obſerv'd them always in arms; 
perpetually making incurſions all over his Countryz in which, he thought he ſhould not 
only reſtrain them, but recover all he had loſt, when ever the Pope, the Florentines.and the 
Count ſhould deſert them: he deſigned therefore to take Romagna from the Pope, ſuppo- 
ſing when he had gained that, it would not be in his Holineſs Power to offend him and 
the Florentines ſeeing the fire at their own doors, would not ſtir for fear of themſelves or 
if they did, they =Y not aſſault him conveniently. The Duke underſtood likewiſe how 
angry the Florentines were with the Venetian, about the butineſs -of Lzcca ; and upon 
that ſcore concluded them the lels likely to take up arms for the Venetians ; and as to Count 
Francefeo, _ did not doubt his new amity, andthe hopes of his marriage, would keephim 
uiet and ſafe. | 
y To prevent Scandal, and give leſs occaſion to any Body to ſtir (. having oblig'd himſelf 
by bis Articles with the Count not to meddle with. Romagna) he caus'd Nicolo Piccinino to 
take that enterprize upon himſelf,and fall upon it,as of his own ambition and avarice.Nicolo, 
at the time of the treaty betwixt the Duke and the Count, was in Romagxz, and ( by the 
Dukes direction ) ſhew'd himſelf much difſatished at his agreement with his implacable ad- 
verſary, the Count. Whereupon here tired with his Army ( in great diſcontent as was 
pretended )) to Cammwrata (+a Town betwixt Furli, and Ravenna, and fortified himſelf, as 
if he deligned to make good that Quarter , till he could find ſome better entertainment : 
and the report of his diſguſt being ſpread all over Italy, Nicole took order to have his ſer- 
vices, and the Dukes ingratitude, remonſtrated to the Pope 3 and that though by the inte- 
reli of two of the principal Generals, he had got all the forces of Ttaly under his command, 


yet if his Holineſs would ſay the word, he could contrive things ſo, that one of them ſhould 


become his Enctny, and the other unſeryiceable 3 for it he would provide him with monies, 
and 
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and ſupply him with Men, he would: fall upon the Towns which the Come had uſu 
from the Church, and by giving the Count iraployment for the preſervation of his own 
Countries, rendet him incapable ot being ſubſervient co the ambition of the Dake. The 
Fope believing what he faid to be rational and true, him 5000 Ducats, beſides large 
promiſes of privition for himſelf and his Children, and h many times he was admo» 
RO to havea care of being deceived, yet he would never ſufpett, nor admit one word to 
the contrary. | | | 
The City of Ravenna was. at that time cotnitnanded for the Church by Oftafio dz Polenta. 51,. p,,, ac. 
Nicolo conceiving it no time to protract ( his Son. Franceſco having plunder'd and ſack'd tuded ah4 ha 
Spolero to the great ſatisfaQion of the Pope ) reſolved to attack Raverma, cither thinking Country in- 
the enterprize cake in ic ſelf, or elſe holding private intelligence with Oftafio the Governour ; Y2ded Þy Pic 
which ſoever it was, he had not invelted it many days, before it was ſurrendered upon ar- HF 
ticles 3 ang that being takefi, Bologna, Imolz, and Furli, followed in a ihort time; and 
that which was molt ſtrange, was, that of twenty ſtrong holds which in thoſe parts were 
gariſon'd by the Pope, there was not one but ſubmitted to Nicolo; and not coritented 
with theſe affronts to his Holineſs, he conturnly to his injuſtice 3 and writ the Pope + 
word that he had us'd hith according to his deferts: for having impudently endeavoured 
eo interrupt the old friendſhip betwixt him and the Duke 3 and till'd all aty with letters 
that he abandoned the Duke ; and fided with the Veneriay. Having pofieſs'd himfelf of 
Romagnes, he left it tothe Government of his Son F ranceſco ; and paiſing himſelf with the 
greateſt part of his Army into Lombardy, he joyned the reſt of the Dukes forces 5 aſſaulted 
the Country of Breſcia and in. a ſhort time brought it under ſubje&tion, and when he 
had done ſo, laid ſiege to the City : the Duke deſirous that the Venretians might be expo- | 
fed, excuſed himſelf rothe Pope, the Florentines, and the Count, pretending that what was 
done by Nicolo in Romagns, if it were cofitrary to their capitulations,. was no leſs contrary 
w his inclination ; (uggeſting privatly, that when time and opportunity contributed, he 
would make him ſenſible of his diſobedience : the Florentizes, and the Comnt gave no great 
credit to what he ſaid 3 believing ( as was true ) that it was nothing but artifice to keep 
them in ſuſpence, till he conquered the Venetians, who ſuppoling theinſelves able alone to 
contend with the Duke, were too proud to delire affiſtance of any body, with their 
Captain Gattamelato, would wage War" with him by themſelves. The Count Praxceſco 
detired, by permiſſion of the Florentiner, that he might have gone to the relief of King R#- 
nato ( had not the accidents in Romagna and Lomberdy diverted him ) and the Florentines 
for the ol friendſhip berwixe them and France, would have willingly conſented and the 
Duke would have allifted Aforſo, for the kindneſs he had exprefled to him in his former 
difttefs : but both the one and the other had too much employment at home, to concern 
themſelves in any differenices abroad : the Florentines ſeeing Romagna overran, and the 
Venetians baffled by the Duke ( apprehending their own, by the calamity of their Neigh- 
bours ) defired the Cont to come into Tuſcaxy, that they might con{rder of fome way to 
obſtruct the Dukes forces, which were then much fironger than ever they had been 3 ad- 
ding withal, that if their infolence was not fuddainly reſtrained, there was no fate in Ira- ' 
ly but would feel the inconvenience. | 
The Cont knew well enough the apprehenſion of the Florentives was -but reaſonable ; 
ye his defire that his marriage with the Dukes daughter might proceed, kept himin fu- 
{pence : and the Duke perceiving his mind,” kept him up with reiterated hopes, (if he ftir'd 
not againſt him) for the young Lady was how of Age to have it confaurnmated, and many 
titnes, the Treaty was {o far advanced, that all convenient preparations were made for the . 
Wedding, when of a ſuddain ſorne new ſernple or cavil was tound to protradt it : however 
t6 make the Cox#nt more ſecure, he added forme deeds to his promiſes 3 and ſent him thirty 
thoufand Floring, to which the Dake had engaged himſelf by the articles of marriage. But 
this tranfattion hindered not the proceeding of the War in Lombardy. Every day the Vene- 
tian loſt ſome Town or other 3 the Boats they ſent to (ccure the Rivers, were funk and di- 
ſperſ'd by the Duk&torces 3 the Country of Breſſia agd Verona harraſſed and poſleſs'd ; and 
thoſe Cities both of thim ſo ſtraightly block'd up, The common opinion was, they could 
not hold out; the Marqueſs of Mantaz, who for many years had been heir General} left 
them 3 and went over to the Duke z fo what their pride would not fuffer them to do in the 
beginning 3 in the proceſs of the War, they were driven to by their fear ; for finding now 
they had no remedy but in the triend{hip ot the Comnt,and the Florentines, they dermanded it 
of themſelves; but not without much diffdence and ſufpition, leaft che Florentines ſhould 
make them the (arte anſwer, which in the enterprize of Lwcca, they had received from then 
about the affairs of the Cont : bur they found them more traQtable than they e dand 
indeed more than theif carriage toward them had deſerved. So rauch more prevalent -n 
& | | che 
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earneſtly per- 
ſwaded nor ro 


deſert the 
Pen'tians. 


1438- 


Neri's fpeech 
to the Veneti- 
au Stnalt, 


the Florentines was their old quarrel to their Enemies, than their new p'que and excepti- 
ons to their friends.And having long before preſaged the diſtreſs into w ich the Venetians of 
neceſſity would fall ; they had repreſented to the Connt how inſeperable his ruine would be 
from theirs 3 and that he would; himſelf deceiv'd, ifhe expected the Duke would &- 

ſteem him more in his good,tharfMs adverſe fortunczfor it was fear of him (whillt his affairs 
were uncertain ) and nothing elſe had moved him to that treaty about his Daaghter ; and 
forasmuch as the ſame thing which neceſſity conſtrains People to promiſe, it conſtrains 
them to perform; it was neceſſary to continue the Duke in the ſame diſtreſs ; which could 
not be done, but by preſerving the Grandeur bf the Veſetians. He ought therefore to con- 
fider, that if the Venetians ſhould be forced to quit their territory upon the land 3 he would 

not only be deprived of the conveniences he might have from them, but of all that he mighe 
reaſonably expe& from other People who were afraid of them 3 and if he refleted upon 

other ſtates ot Traly, he would find ſome of them poor'; and ſome of them Enemies and 

alone ( as they had often inculcated) the Florentines were not able to maintain him 3.ſo tha 

in all reſpeQs it was his jntereſt to ſuſtain the Dominion of the Venetians upon the Terra fir. 

ma. Theſe perſwalions, added to the hatred the Count had conceived againſt the Duke, for 
his Jugling about his Daughter, diſpos'd him to the agreement 3 yet not ſo as to oblige him- 
{elf ro pals the Po. | NN 

_ - The Articles were agreed in Febrxary 1438, in which the Venetians ingag'd to defray 
two thirds of the charge ot the W ar & the Florentines onexach of them obliging themſelves 

attheir own-expences to defend the Counts lands in La Marcs in the mean time. Nor was 
the League contented wirh theſe forees and allies 3 for they joyned to them the Lord of 
Faenza, the Scns of Pandolfo Malatefts da Kimino and: Piero Giampagolo Urſino ; they tryed 


\ the Marqueſs of Mantoxe ſikewiſe,;but they could not removehim from the Duke 3 to whom 


the Lord of Faenza revolted ( upon. better conditions ) though he had enter'd the League 


* which put them into great fear they ſhould not be able to execute their deligns in Romagna 


ſo readily as they propos'd: at this time Lombardy was in ſuch diſtreſs, that Breſcia was 
beſieged by the Dukes forces,and reduced into ſuch a condition,it was daily expeQted when 
by famine it ſhould be confttained toſurrender. Verona was in the ſame condition, and if 
either of them was taken, it was concluded all farther oppoſition would be in vain, and all 
their expences hitherto loſt : againſt this there was no vilible remedy, but to ſend the Count 
into Lombardy, and in that there were three difficulties. One was t wade the Coxnt to 
pals the Po, .and carry on the War in all places: the ſecond was that the Florentines ſeeqned 
to be expoſed thereby, and left to the diſcretion of the Duke, who retiring into his own 
faſineſſes, might divide his forces, and facing the Cont with one party, joyn with their 
rebels with the other,and march into T#ſcaxy 3 which was a courſe they were not a little a- 
fraid of. The third was to reſolve which way the Count might paſs moſt ſecurely into the 
Country of Padoxa to the Venetian Army. Of theſe three difhculties, the ſecond relati 
to the Florentines, took up the greateſt debate 3 but knowing the neceility, and tired wich 
the Venetians. ( who preſs'd for the Cont with all imaginable opportunity, and proteſted 
that without him they would give over all ) they prefer'd the neceſſity of their affociats be- 


+ fore any danger of their own. 


However the difficulty of the way was refer*'d to be ſecured by the Venetians 3 and be- 
cauſe, for the managing of this Treaty, and inclining the Coxnt to paſs into Lomibardy,it was 
thought tit that Ners the Son of Gino Capponi ſhould be lifpatched to him 3 the Senate con- 
cluded to ſend for him to Venice, to make the imployment the more grateful, and inſtruct 
himthe more commodiouſly about the way the Coxnt was to march. Upon this invitati- 
on, Neri departed from Ceſena, and came by water to Venice, where never any Prince was 
received with more honor and acclamation, than he was by the Senate z for upon his com- 
ing, and the reſolutions which thereupon they were to take, they believed the whole hap- 
pineſs and fafcty of their Government did depend : Neri being introduced into the Senate, 
{pake to them in this manner. S La 

.% 
Moſt Serene Prince, F 
* R. &f Y Maſters were always of Opinion, that the greatneſs of the Duke would be the de- 
* ſtruEtion of your Commonwealth and their own 3 and that if any thing prevent- 
*ed it, it muft be the Grandeur and proſperity of both. Had this been credited in time by 
* your Lordſhips our condition had been better than it is 3 and your ſtate ſecure from 
* many dangers wherewith it is now infſ{ted; but you not ws, 6 us either aſhſtance 
© or credit when our necefſitics required, we could not make fuich haſte'to your reliet z nor 
* you delize it ſo readily as you nught have done, had you known us better either in pro- 


_ ©perity or adverſity; or undexiivod that where we love once, ous loye is inextin- 


*puiſhable, 
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« puiſhable,and where we hate once,our hatredyjis immortal : the love and reſpe&t we have al- 
« ways retained to this illuſtrious SexateFyou your ſelves do know 3 having many times 
< ſcen Lombardy full of off forces which was ſent in to your relief: our animoſity to Philip is 
* known toall the World, and we ſhall continue it to his family 3 for *$s impoſlible old 
love, or inveterate hatred can ever be expung'd, let the new injuries, or endearments be 
* 25 many as they will: weare and have been aflured that in this War we might have ſtood 
<- neuter, with great favour from the Duke, and no danger to our ſelves: tor though by 
< your expulſion he had made himſelf Maſter of Lombardy z yet there would be enough lett 
« in Italy to ſecure us ſeeing envy is always concomitant with power 3 one increaſes with 
< the other 3 and where envy is, War and diſtraction muſt follow. We were not inſen- 
< {ible likewiſe ( by declining this War ) how great charges, and danger we ſhould have 
< avoided, and how cafily, by our ſtirrings we may tranſplant into Txſcany: bur all theſe 
* diſcouragements have been overruP'd by our affection of the ſtate, and we reſolved to af- 
* jiſt you with the ſame vigor, as we would defend our ſelves: to this end ( moſt Noble 
. * Lords) my Maſters judging it neceſſary above all things to relieve Veroxa and Breſcia 3 
* and imagining that impoſſible, but by the conduct of the Cont ; they ſent me tirſt to him 
* to perſwade his patſing into Lombardy,(to which your Lordſhip knows he would never be 
* oblig'd) and to try the ſame arguments with him, as wrought upon us : as he is invin- 
© cible in Arms, ſo he is not to be outdone in courtelic 3 and that frankneſs and Generolity 
* which be ſaw us practiſe towards you, he has endeavoured to excecd : he underltood ve- 
© ry well how much he ſhould leave Taſcany expos'd by his departure,but obſerving how we 
bs: hoonce our own ſafety to yours, he very generouſly has promiſed todo the lame, and 
© prefers your intercſt before his own. My pays.” is to proffer you the Count at the 
© head of 7000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, ready to recetve your Orders, and ſeek out the E- 
* nemy as oe pleaſe to dire. My requeſt therefore is ( and it is the requeſt of my Ma- 
* ers, and his own ) that as he has exceeded the number which he was obligd to bring in 
* to your ſervice, ſo you would cnlarge your reward 3 that neither he may repcnt of his .en- 
 terprize, nor we be ſorry we perſwaded him. 

Theſe words of Ner?'s were heard with as much attention by the Senate, as if they had 
been delivered from an Oracle, and ſo much was the auditory revived thereby, they had 
not patience to let their Duke reply according to cuſtom 3 but riſing all of them upon their 
feet, with their hands lifted up, and tears in their eyes, they gave the Florentines thanks 
for the good office they had done them, and him for the diligence and dexterity of his dif- 
patch 3 promiſing that no time ſhould ever obliterate it, not only in their own hearts, but 
in the hearts of their poſterity 3 and that their Country and themſelves would always be ac 
the ſervice of the Florentiner. But the tranſport being over they tell into ſerious debate a- 
bout the way the Cornt was to take, that bridges, and all other conveniences might be pro- 

\ vided: four ways there were before them. One from Ravenna, along the ſhorez but that 
' lying moſt upon the Sea, and the Fens, was not approved : the next was the dire&t way, 
but obſtructed by a Caſtle called the Ucellino which was garriſon'd by the Duke, and to 

be taken, before they could paſs 3 and that could not be done in a ſhort time without great 
diffculty,and to be long about it would fruſtrate their relict in another place, which required 

all poſſible expedition. The third way was by the forelt of Lxgo, but the Po being over- 
flown, that was unpaſſable. The fourth was thorow the Country of Bologna, over the 
bridges at Puledrano,Cento,and Picxe, and fo by Finale and Bondeno to Ferrara,trom whence 
partly by water and partly by land they might paſs into the Country of Padzs, and joyn 

with the Venetian Army : this way alſo had its difficulties, and they were liable to be im- 
peded by the Enemies Army 3 yet being choſen as the beſt 3 notice was > to the Count, 

who departing with all imaginable ſpecd, arrived in the Country of Padowa on the 20th. of 
Fane, the arrival of ſo great a' Captain in Lombardy, revived the whole Government of 

Venice z and whereas before they were almoſt deſperate of their ſafety ; they began now to 
take courage, and expe new conqueſts upon the Enemy. The fir(t thing the Count 'at- 

tempted, was the relict of Verona, to prevent which, Nicolo marched with his Army to S9- 
ave ( a Caſtile betwixt the Country, of Vicenſa,and Verona ) where he intrenched 3 throw- 
ing up a ditch from Soave to the marches of Adice. 

The Cont finding himſelf obſtructed thorow the plainz reſolv'd to. march over the 
mcuntains to Veroxa 3 preſuming that Nicolo would cither believe he could not paſs that 
way, by reaſon of its ſicepneſs and craggineſs 3 or let him pals ſo before he believed it, that 
it would be too late to interrupt him. Wherefore, taking cight days proviſion along with 
him, he march'd his Army over the Mountains, and at Soave came down into. the plains. 
And though Nzcolo had thrown up ſome works to incomode him, yet'they were too weak 


to give hima ttop. Nicolo finding the Enemy paſs'd beyond his imagination 3 and tearing 
P to 
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to be forced to an engagementupon ſome diſadvantage 3 he drew off to the other ſide of the 
Aldice, and the Count, without farther obſtacle, marched into Verona. Having overcome 
the firſt difficulty, and rclieved Verona 3 the next thing the Count was to attempt, was tg 
ſuccour Breſe;a. That City is ſeated ſo near the Lake di Garda, that though it was blocked 
up by land, yet the Lake was open, and they could ſupply themſelves with proviſions, 
Upon that conlideration, the Duke had put what force he could upon the Lake, and in the 
beginning of his deſigns, had ſecured all the Towns which were capable of ſupplying them 
by the benefit of the Lake. _ - | 

The Venetians had Gallies likewiſe upon the Lake; but they were not ſtrong enough 
toencounter the Dukes. The Count —_— it neceſſary with his Army at ts to give 


the Venetian Gallies ſome advantage upon the Water z and therefore he concluded to at- 


tempt ſome of thoſe Towns which lay conveniently for the famiſhing of Breſcia, he clap'd 
down therefore with his Army before Bandolino ( a Caſtle ſtanding upon the Lake )) ho- 

ing if he took that,the reſt would ſurrender. But in that enterprize, his fortune deceived 
him z for moſt of his Men falling ſick, he was forced to raiſe the ſeige and remove his Ar- 
my to Zemy, a Caſtle belonging to the Veroneſi, where the air was more healthful, and the 
Country more plentiful. The Count retired, Nicelo, not to = the opportunity of making 
himſelf Maſter of the Lake, teft his Camp at Yegaſio, and with a ſelect party went to the 
Lake, where joining with the reſt, he fell ſo furiouſly upon the Venetian Squadron, that he 
broke it quite, and took moſt of themPriſoners. Upon this Victory, moſt of the Caltles 
upon the Lake, ſurrender'd to the Duke. The Venetians, ſtartled at this defeat, and fear- 
ing leſt the Breſcians ſhould yield thereupon, they ſolicited the Count very earneſtly, both 
by letters, and Meſſages, that he would attempt to relieve them. The Count, perceiving 
his hopes of doing it by the Lake, abſolutely defeated, and his way by the fields i:mpollible, 
by reaſon of the Trenches, and Bulwarks, which were ſo numerous and ſtrong, aw 6 Ar- 
my to make them good, ſo that to venture among them would be inevitable deſtruction, 
the way by the Mountains having been ſuccesful to him at Verona, he reſolved to try it 
once more for the relief of Breſcia. Having pitched upon his way, the Count departed 
from Zeno, and by the Val & Acri, marching to the Lake of S. Andrea, he paſs*d to Forbo.. 
ti, and Pendz upon the Lake di Garda, from whence he advanced to Terra, and fat down 
before it 3 it being neceſſary that Caſtle ſhould be taken before. he could get into Breſcia, 


, Nicolo Piccini- Njcolo having intelligence of his deſign, marchedhis Army to Piſchiera, and from thence 


no defeated 
the Count. 


Eſcapes to 


'  Tenna and 


from _ e 
very ſtrange- 
ly tohis Ar- 
my. 


vant wit 


by Cj ing with-the Marqueſs of Mantoua, and a commanded party of his beſt-men ) he pro. 


ceeded to engage the Count, who giving him battle, Nicolo was beaten his Army difſ- 
perſed ; many of them taken Priſoners; and thoſe which eſcaped many of them fled to their 
Camp, and many of them to the Fleet. Nicolo got , off hirmſelf into Texna, and _ be- 
ing come, concluding if he ſtayed till morning he chuld never get farther, 'to avoida cer- 
tain danger, - he expoſed himſelf to a doubtful. Ofall his retinue, Nicolo had only one ſer- 
E him, a luſty ſtrong German, and one that had always been very faithful ro him. 
Nicolo perſwaded his German, that if he would put him into a ſack, he might carry him off 
to ſome ſecure place upon his ſhoulders, as ſome luggage of his Maſters. The Enemy lay 
round before the Caſtle, but ( tranſported and ſecure upon their Victory the day bellee ) 
without any Order, or guards : by which means the German found no great difficulty in the 
buſineſs, for putting himſelfinto the habit of a freebooter, and mounting his Maſter upon 
his ſhoulderjhe paſſed thorow their whole Camp, and brought him fafe to his party. This 
Vidtory had it been improved as happily as it was gained, might have given more relief to 
Breſcia, and more felicity to the Venetians: but being ill managed, they had little reaſon to 
exſult, and Breſcia remained in the ſame neceſfity as before; for Nicolo was no ſooner re- 
turned to the forces which he had left behind, but he ſet all his wits to work which way he 
might exploit ſome new thing to attone for his loſs 3 and obſtruct the relict of the Town : 
he knew himſelf the ſituation of the Citadel of Veroza, and had learned from the Priſoners 
taken in that War, not only that it was ill guarded, but the way how it might ealily be ſur- 
prized : he believed therefore that fortune had preſented him with an opportunity of reco- 
vering his honor, and converting his Enemies joy, into ſadneſs and forrow, Verona is in 
Lombardy, ſeated at the foot of thoſe Mountains which divide Italy from Germany ; fo that 
it ſtands partly upon the Hill, and partly upon the plain: the River Adice riſes in the yally 


. di Trento and running into 1taly, does not extend himſelt immedidtly thorow the plains 3 


but banding to the lett hand among the Mountains, zit comes at length to the City ; and 
paſſes thorow the midſt of it: yet not ſo as todivide it into <qual parts, for towards the 
plain it is much greater, than towards the Mountains : upon the riling part of the Ciry, 
there are two Caſiles, oneof them called Sar Piero, and the other San Felice, which appcar 


fironger in their ſituation, than their Walls 3 'and do by it command the whole Town. In 
the 
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the plain on this fide the Adice, behind the wall of the City, there are two Fortreſles, about 
a thouſand paces diſtant.one from the other 3 of which one is called the old Citadel, and 

the other the new. On. the inſide of one of them, there paſſes a wall to the other, and is 
(in reſpedt of the other walls which fetch a compaſs )) as. the firing toa bow.. - All the 

ſpace betwixt theſe two walls, is full of Inhabitants and called the Borg of Sax Zeno. Theſe 

two Caſtles and the Burg, Nicolo deſigned to furprize, believing it would be no difficult 

matter, both becauſe of the former negligence of the Guards ( which he preſumed after the 

late Victory would be much greater )-and of an opinion he had, that no. enterprize was ſo 

feaſible as that which the Enemy believed was impoſhble to be done. Having drawn out 

a party of choice Men in order to his deſign, he joyned with the Marqueſs of Mantowa, and 

marching in the night to Veroxs, he ſcaled the new Citadel, and took it without being per- 

ceived, and then, forcing upon the Port di; S. Antoine , the fignal was given to his Horſe, 

and they marched all of them into the Town. Thoſe of the old Citadel who were upon 

the Guard, hearing*the noiſe when the Sentinels in the other Citadel were knock'd;on the 

head, and when the Gate of S. Antoine was broken up, believing it was the Enemy, cryed 

out to the People to Arm and fell a ringing their Bells. The Citizens taking the alarm, 

came together in great Confuſion ! thoſe of them who:had moſt courage, got to their Arms, 

and retreated-with them to the Palace of the Rettori: in the mean time Nicole's .Souldiers 

had plundered the Borgo di S. Zeno, and advancing towards the Town, the Citizens, per- 

ceiving the Dukes forces was entered , -and no way left to defend themſelves, . adviſed the 

Venetian Rettori to retire irito the fortreſſes, and preſerve thernſclves -and their goods, tor 
( as they ſaid }) it would be much better to do ſo, and attend better fortune than by - en» 

deavouring to avoid the preſent danger, to be knock'd on the Head, and the whole City 

pilkhged : fereapcn the Retrori, and all the Venetians betook themſelves to the Caſtle of 
S. Felice; and ſeveral of the principal Citizens wtnt. to mcet Nicols and the Marquels of 
Mantona 'to beg of them Mat they would rather poſſeſs that City rich, and with honor , 

than poor to their diſgrace3 eſpecially ſeeing they had not by an. obſtinate defence deſerved 
preferment-from their old Maſters, or hatred from their new. The Marqueſs and Nicols 

having encouraged them what they could, they protected them from plunder as much as 

was poſſible 3 . and becauſe they were confident the Count would immediatly addre(s himſelt 
to the recovery of the Town, they contrived with all 24 xg induſtry to get the Forts in-, 
to their hands 3 but what'they could not take, they block'd up with ditches and trenches 

cut abotit'to obſtru& the Enemy from relieving them... 

The Count Franceſco was with his Army at Tenn, where upon the firſt report of this ſur- 
prize, he believed it bat vain 3 afterwards underſtanding the truth, he reſolved by a more 
than ordinary ſpeed to recompence his former negligence, and expiate its diſgrace. And 
though all the chief Officers of his Army advis'd him to give over his enterprize-of Breſcia, 
and Verona, and retire to Vicenza, leſt otherwiſe the Enemy ſhould encompaſs him where 
he was, yet he would not conſent but reſolved to try his fortune for the recovery of Ve- 
ons, and turning about to the Venetian Proveditori, and Barnardetto de Medici ( who ali» 
ſted as Commiſhoner for the Florentines ) he encouraged them in their doubts and aſſured 
them he would retake it if any of the Caftles held out for him. Having put all things in or- 
der, and drawn out his Men, he marched towards Veroxa with all expedition : at hrlt fight, 
Nicolo imagined he was marching to Vicenza, as he had been counſelled by his officers 3 But 
obſerving him to march on, and dire& his forces towards the Caſtle of S. Felice, he thoughe 
it time to provide for his defence : but all was too Jate, the' trenches, and embarraſments 
were not finiſhed 3 the Souldiers ſeparated, and plundering, and could not be got together 
time enough to hinder the Count from getting into the Citadel, and from thence into the 
City, to the great diſparagement of Nicolo, and detriment of his party, who with the Mar- 
queſs of Maitwa, retreated firſt into the Citadel which they had taken, and from thence e- 


Verona (urpri- 


{caped to the City.of Mantxa, where rallying the remainder of their forces, they joyned Recovered by 


chemſclves with the Army before Breſcia: (o that in four days time Verona was won an 
by the Dukes forces. Being Winter time, and the weather very cold the Count having at- 
ter his Victory, put in ſome-ſupplies of viugl into Breſcia, though with very great dith- 
culty, he removed his quarters to Verona, having given order'for the building certain Gal- 
hes to Forboli that'Winter, to be ready againſt the Spring, that then he might be fo ſtrong, 
both by Land and by Water, as to give Breſcia an effectual and total reliet. F 

The Duke fecing the War at. a ſtand for a time, and his hopes of being Maſter of Verona 
and Breſcia, at an end ; all which he attributed to the Counſel and ſupplies of the Florentines, 
whoſe affection could not be alienated, by all the provocations the Venetians had given 


' them nor gained over to his fide, by all the promiſes which he had made them 3 that they 


P z might 


d loſt the Count. 
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The Duke en- 
couraged in - 


his expedition 


into Tuſcany | 
. by Nicolo and 
the Florentine 
exiles, 


The Patriarch 
of Alexandria 


General for 
the Pope.) 


a friend ro 
Kinalds: 


ieht be ſenſible oftheir own overſight, and feel the inconveniences they had pulled upon 
CG + he reſolved to invade Taſceny,to which he was much encouraged by Nicolo, and 
the'Florentine exiles. Nicolo's deſign was upon the poſſeſſions of Braccio, and to drive the 


Count out of La Mares : the other had an itching after their own Country, and a mind to 


beat home, fo that both parties animated the Duke with ſuch arguments as were moſt ſair- 
able to their particular deligns : Nicolo told him he might ſend him with an Army into Ta/- 
cany, and leave Breſcia z for he was Maſter of the Lake ; was well entrenched abouc 
RG 

——_— 
Pf 


be certain. | 
The exiles, inculcated, that if Nicolo came near Florence with his Army, it was impoſ- 
ſible,but the People,tired out with their Taxes and the inſolence of the Grandees, would take 
arms and .revolt 3 as to his paſſage to Florence, they promiſed it ſhould be eafie, and Caſex- 
zino open to them, by the intereſt and correſpondence which Rineldo held with that Gover- 
inclinable 


nor : ſo that the Duke, . , was much fortified and encouraged by their 
perſwaſions : the Venetians on the other ſide ( 
the Connt to the relief of Breſcia with his whole Army 3 but he refuſed, alledging it was not 
to be done at that time 3 that better weather was to be expeQted, and that in the interim 
their Fleet ſhould be got ready, was Beale might be apte both FF Land ach by Wa- 
ter: which anſwer giving no ſatisfaQtion, the Venetians became flow, and remiſs in ſend- 
ing them proviſions, ſo that in their Army many People died. The Florentines having ad- 
vertiſement of all theſe bges, wean het Wee ſeeing the War brought home to 
then in T»ſceny, and thatin Lombardy, not turn'd to account : nor were they lebs feartul 
of the forces of the Church 3 not that the Pope was their Enemy, but that they found char 
Army at the devotion of the Patriarch who was their implacable adverſary : Giovanni Vitel- 
leſehi Cornetano, was firſt Apoſtolical Notarie, then Biſhop of Ricanari, after that Patriarch 
of Alexandria, and being at laſt created Cardinal, was called the Cardinal of Florence ; 
This Cardinal was a cunning and couragious Perſon, ſo m___ of buſincls that the Pope 
had a ſtrong affeQion for him, gave him command of the of the Church, and in all 
the Popes cnterprizes in Tuſcany, Romagns, m___ and Rome, he was conſtantly his Ge- 
neral; ſo that Wha pn: or pac. com Authority both over the Army, and the Pope, 
I to be affraid to command him, and the Army to refuſe their obedience 
to ay body but he. The Cardinal being at that time in Rowe, when the news arrived 
that Nicolo was marching into Tuſcany. 

The fear of the Florentines was highly increaſed, becauſe from the time of Kinaldo's ex- 


| puns, thet Cardinal had been an Enemy to their ate, for the Articles of agreement which 


were, by his mediation, procured in Florence, were not made good, but rather managed to 
the prejudice ofKinaldo,he haveing been the occaſion of his laying down his Arms,&that,the 
occaſion of his baniſhment 3 ſo that the Government of Florence began to fear the time was 
come for the reſtauration of Kinaldo, ifhe joyned with Nicol in his auction into Taſcs- 
xy and their apprehenſions were ented by the ſuddajin departure of Nicelo, who ſeemed 
to them to leave an enterprize which he had almoſt compleated, to embark himſelf in ano- 
ther that was more dangerous and doubtful : which they preſumed he would never have 


| done, without ſome private intelligence, or unknown invitation : theſe their apprehenk- 


The Pope diſ- 
covers intelli- 


ons they had infuſed into the Pope, who was grown ſenſible of his error in having transfe- 
red ſomuch Authority upon other People. Bur whilſt the Florentines were in this {uſpence, 
fortune preſented them a way, to ſecure themſelves of the Patriarch : that State had ſcouts 
abroad to intercept, and peruſe all letters, to ſee if they could meet with any correſpondence 
to the prejudice of the State, 3 at Monte Pxlciano it happened a pacquet was taken which the 
Patriarch had written to Nicolo Piccinino without the knowledge or conſent of the Pope. 
T the CharaQter was ſtrange, and the ſence ſo implicite and abſtruſe, that nothing 


gence berwixe could be made out of it, yetthat obſucrity, conlidered with its dire&jons to an Enemy, a- 


the Pairiarch 
and Nicolo, 
and reſolves 


larmed his Holineſs fo, as he reſolved to ſecure him. The care of his apprenſion he commit- 
ted to Antonio Kido da Padowa, whom he had made Governor of the e of Rome, An- 


to ſecure him. #91890 as ſoon as he had his orders, was ready to exccute them, and expected an opportuni- 


ty- ThePatriarch had r. ſolved to-paſs into Twſceny and having fixed upon the next day 
for his departure from Rome, he ſent to the Governor that he would be upon the bridge 
next morning at a preciſe hour, for he had ſomething to diſcourſe with him: Antonio 


thought 


though the Winter was very ſharp )) preſs'd. 


& 
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thought now his opportunity was come, ordered his People as he thought convenient, and 
at the time appointed was ready expeCting the Sent y whe the Bridge, which was to be 
drawn up, or let down, as occalion required, The Patriarch was p and came ex- 
aly at his time, and Axtonzo entertaining him a while upon the bridge, gave a ſign, and og a The Patriarch 
faddain the bridge was pulled up, and the Patriarch in the Caſtle ; ſo that of the General of ſecured and 
an Army, he became a Priſoner in a moment. The People which were with him, began dyes 
to ſwagger at tirſt, but underſtanding afterwards it was his Holineſſes dite&ion, they. were 
packed and quict: and the Governor of the Caſtle comforting him with fair words; and 
| giving him hopes of a better condition, the Patriarch replyed, that Perforis were not 
| » to be diſcharged again 3 that thoſe who deſerved tv be (cized, did got deſerve to be 
diſmiſfed, -and it was his own caſe, for he dicd in Priſon not long after, aud Lodvico Pa- 
eriarch of Aquwileia was made General of the Pope's Army in his place 3 who though before 
he could not be engaged in the Wars betwixt the Duke and the ue, yet then he was 
pal! aud z and promiſed to be ready for the defence of Twſcany, with 4000 Horle and 
2000 Foot. | | 
Being delivered from this danger, there was another of no leſs i ce, and that was 
theix fear of Nicolo upon the contulion of a affairs in Lombardy, and the differences betwixc 
the Venetians and the Count : for better information, the Florentines ſent Neri the Son of 
Gino Capponi, and Guiliano @ Anazenti to Venice, as allo to ſettle the proſecution of the 
War for the next year, commanding Neri, upon the reſolution of the Venetians, to repair 
to the Count, to ſound his, and exhort him to ſuch courſes as ſhould be neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of che League : theſe Embafſadors were ſcarce got onward on their way, as far as 
Ferrars,- before they had the news that Piccinino had paſſed the Po with 6000 Horſe. There- 
'upon they made what haſte was poſſible, and being come to Venice, they found that Senate 
very politiveto have Breſcia relieved at that very time, not being ( as they faid } able to 
attend any better, nor their ſtate to put out any Fleet, ſo that without Preſent ſupply, they 
would be forced to ſurrender, which would conpleat the Dukes ſucceſſes, and be the loſsot 
all their Territories by Laud:finding them ſo perverſe,Neri went to Verona, to heax what ar- 
guments the Cornt could produce to the cnvtrary, who with good reaſons made it out to 
Fre, that to.endeavour the xelief of Breſcia in that junGture, would be not only ineffeRtual 
at preſent, but much to their prejudice afterwavds 3 for conſidering the ſeaſon of the year, 
lituation of the Town, nothing could be done, he ſhould only and diſorder his 
Mea {o, as when a proper time for action ſhould come, he ſhould beforced to draw off to 
Verens to ſupply himſelf with what the Winter had conſumed, and what was neceſſary for 
their future ſupport 3 fo that all the time that was fit for ation, would be ſpent in march- 
ing backward and forward. To adjuſt theſe things,Orſalto Jaſtiniani ad Giovan Piſani were : 
ſent to Verona tothe Count, by whom it was concluded ( after much diſpute ) that the OD 
Venetians for the enſuing year ſhould give the Count $0000. Ducats, and 40. a piece to the RE — 
reſt of his Army. That he ſhould march forth with his whole Army, and fall u the the Yenctians. 
Puke, endeavouring by forme {ſmart impreſſion upon his Country to make him recal Nicolo 
out of Lombardy. After which concluſion, they returned to Venice, but the Venetians 
( the um being thought very great  ) weat on but ſlowly with their preparations. Nicolo 
Piceinino proceeded however, was got already into the Country of Romagna, and tampered 
ſoſuceestully with the Sons of Pondotf Malateſta, that they deſerted the Venetians and took 
up Arms under the Duke : this news was unplealing at Venice, but at Florence much more 3 
becauſe that way they thuught to have given Nicolo a (top. But the Malateſti being in Re- 
bellion, the Floreutines were not a little diſmaid, eſpecially tearing that their General Pie- 
ro Giampagolo Orfino ( who was then in the territories of the Malateſti ) might be defeated, 
and they by conſequence diſarmed : theſe tidings, werealſo no ſmall trouble to the Comnt , TheCoune de- 
who began to appreheud if Nicolo paſſed into Tuſcany, he might be in danger of loſing La vor 
Marca, and ( diſpoſed to ſecure his own Country it he could }) he came toVenice, and be- 
ing,iutzxoduced to the Duke, he declared to him, that his paſſage into Tuſcany would be 
convenient for the League, for the War was to be carried on where the General, and Army 
of the Encmy was, " not among their private and particular Towns, and Garrifons : 
becauſe their Army once beat, there is an cad of the War 3 but though their Garriſons be 
taken, and thcir Towns reduced, if their Army be intire, they ſh be never the nearer, 
but the War ( as it does many times happen _) would break out more ſeverely. Afſuring 
them that La Marc and all Tuſcany would be loſt if Nicolo was not briskly oppoſed 3 which 
being lot, no remedy could be expected in Lombardy; but if it might, he did not under- 
fliand how he could with any excuſe abandon his own Subjefts and triends for coming in- 
to Lomba;dy a Prince, he ſhould be loth to leave it as a private Captain. To this the Duke 
of Venice replied, that it was manifeſt, and nothing more certain, that if he left Lombardy 
an 
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Difſmaded by: ao) ped the Po with his Army all their territories upon Land would be loſt ; and that, ic 
Ec 

_ Vice." Man who endeavours to defend that which he'is fure to loſe, and he no fool who chuſes to 

= - _.*- _, Joſehis Country alone rather, than his Country and his Mony too, and if the loſs of their af- 

| LY fairs ſhould follow, it would then be clear enough how much it imported the reputation of 

the Venetians, to protet Romagna and Tuſcancy. But the whole Senate was againſt his 

opinion, believing if he ſucceeded in Lombardy, he ſhould-be ſure every where elſe, and 

; that could be no hard task ; that'State, upon Nzeols's departure, being left weak and infirm, 

[ fo that that might be ruined, before Nicolo could be called back, or any other ſufficient re- 

| mefly provd .. That if things were curiouſly examined, it would be found that Nicolo 

wo it into Tuſcaxy upon no other errand, but to divert the Count from his enterprize in 

Lombardy, and remove the Wat frotn his own Country by earrying it into another : ſo that 

' if the Count ſhould purſue him without irreſiſtable neceſſity, he would rather 'accomplith 

" his deligns, and do as he would have him : but if they continued their Army in Lombardy, 

and ſhifted in Twſcatly as well as they could 3 they would be ſenſible of their ill reſolution 

. when it was too late, and find that they had loſt all in Lombardy irrecoverably, without ary 


- 


ivalence or repriſal in Tuſcany. | 
"In this manner every Man having ſpoken, and replyed, as his judgment direted him; 
| come to. {© was concluded to be quiet for ſome days to ſee what the agreement betwixt Nicolo and the 
a refolution, Malateſti would produce: whether the Florentines might rely upon Piero Giam Pagolo ; and 
Whether the Pope proceeded fajrly with the League as he had promiſed he would. This 
reſolution being taken , not Tong after,' they had intelligence 3 that Pizro Gian Pagolo was 
marched towards Twſcany with' his Army 3 and that the Pope was better inclined to the 
League at that time, than before 3 with which advertiſements the Count being confirmed ; 
he was content to remain in Lombardy himſelf; that Neri ſhould be diſpatched thither with 
a 1000 of his Horſe, and five hundred others, and if things ſhould proceed fo, as that his 
preſence ſhould be neceſſary in Tuſcany 3 upon the leaſt ſummons from Nerz the Count en- 
cd to repair to him without any delay. Accordingly Neri marched away, arrived. with 
is forces at Florence in April, and the ſame day Giam Pagolo arrived there alſo; in the 
mean, time Nicolo Piccinino having ſetled the affairs of Romagna, was deſigning for Tuſcany; 
and being inclined to have narched by the way of the Alps of S. Benedetto, and the vale of 
Montone, he found that paſſage ſo well defended by the conduct of Nicolo da Piſa, that 
he believed his whole Army would not be able to force it : and becauſe of the ſuddain- 
nels of this irruption the Floreptines were but indifferently provided either with Souldiers, 
or Officers, they committed the paſſes of the other Alps to the guard of certain of their Citi- 
q zens', with ſome new raiſed. Companies of Foot, among which Citizens Bartholomeo Or. 
# | Tandini had the command, and more particularly the keeping of the Caſtle of Marradj, and 
the paſs that was by it. Niccolo Piccinino ſuppoling the paſs of S.Benedetto inſuperable by 
reaſon of the courage and vigilance of the Comander 3 choſe rather to attempt the other 
way where the cowardice and inexperience of the chief Officer was not like to give hini ſo 
great oppoſition. © Marradi is a Caſtle built at the foot of thoſe Alps which divide Twſcany 
and Romagns; but onthe {ide of Romagna, at the entrance into the Vale di Lamona though 
it has no Walls, yet the Rivergthe Mountains and the Inhabitants make it ſtrong. *For the 
Men are martial and faithful, and the River has worn away the banks, and made ſuch Gro- 
tes and hollows therein, that it is impoſſible from the valley to approach it, if a little Bridge 
which lies over the River be defended : and on the mountain fide the Rocks and the Cliffs 
| are (o ſteep, it is almoſt impregnable : but the puſilanimity of *Bartolomeo debas'd the cou- 
x  rTageof his Men, and rendered the ſituation ofhis Caſtle of no importance: forno ſooner . 
did he hear the report of the Enemies approach, but leaving all in Contuſion, away he ran 
with his Party,and never ſtopped till he came at Borgo a San. Lorenzo. Nicolo(having pofle(s'd 
himſelf of that paſs, ſtrangely ſurprized to conſider how poorly jt had been defended 3 and 
as much pleaſed that now it was his own _) maxched down into Mxgelſo, and having taken 
ſeveral Caſtles, he ſtaid at Pwliciano to refreth 3 from whence he made his excurſions as far 
as Monte Fieſole, and was ſo bold to paſs the River Arno , ſcouring , forraging, and phun- 
dering the Country within three miles of Florence. The Florentines however were not at all 
diſmaid, but the hrſt thing they did was to ſecure the Government, of which they were 
Not much afraid both for the intereſt which Coſimo had with the People 3 and the method 
they had taken to reduce the chief Officers of the City into the hands of a tew of the moſt po- 
rent Citizens, who with their vigilance and ſeverity kept under all ſuch as were diſconten- 
ted, or ſtudious of new things, belides they had news of the reſolutions in Lombardy: of 
Neri*s approach 3 with the number of his forces, and that the Pope had promiſcd to ſupply 


them with more; which hopes were ſufficient fo ſupport them till Ner?'s arrival. — 
5 4 þ handing 


be to no purpoſe toconſume more 'Mony in defending it. For he catibe no wiſe * | 
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finding the City in ſome diſorders, reſolved to take the field, and reſtrain Nicolo from fo- 
raging ſo freely : and therefore drawing together what Infantry he could out of the People; 1 
he joyned them with his Horſe, marched into the field, and took Remote, which the. Ene- 
my had poſſeſs'd. After the taking of that Town, he encamped his Army. there; obſtru- 
&ed the exurſions of Nicolo; and gave the City great hopes of ſending him farther off. Ni- 
colo obſerving Gon the Florentines had loſt many of their Men, it procured no commoti- 
on; and underſtanding they were all quiet and ſecure in the Town, he concluded it vain to 


loſe time any longer, wherefore he changed his deligns,and reſolved to do ſomething which The coun 
might cauſe the Florentines to provoke him to a Battle, .in which he doubted not to over- Popyi revolrs 
come, and then all things would tollow 3 as he expedted,of courſe. There was at that time in from the Fo» 
Nicolo's Army, Franceſco Conte di Poppi who ( when the Enemy was in Mugello ) revolted 799% 


from the Florentines, with whom he was in League : the Florentines had a jealoulic of him 
before, and endeavoured to continue him their triend, by enlarging his pay, and making 
him their Deputy over all the Towns which were near him : but nothing could do, fo 
ſtrongly did his affection encline him to the other party, that no fear, nor a& of kindneſs 
what ever was ſufficient todivide him from Rznaldo, and the rett of the Brethren, who. had 
had the Government formerly: ſo that he no ſooner heard of Nicolo*s approach , but he 
went in to him immediatly, and ſolicited him with all imaginable importunity to advance 
towards the City, and march into Caſentino 3 diſcovering to him the whole ftrength of the 
Country, and with what caſe and ſecurity he might firaiten the- Enemy. Nicolo took 
his Counſel, and marching into, Caſentino, he poſle(s*d himſelf of Romena, and Bibiena, and 
aferwards encamped before Caſtle San Nicolo, That Caſtle is placed at the foot of thoſe 4lp# 
which divide Caſentino from the vale of Arno; and by reaſon it ſtood high, and had a 
ſirong Garriſon in it, it was no cafie matter to take it, though Nicolo ply'd it continually 
with his Cannon. | 

This ſeige continued twentydays, during which time the Florentines had got together 
what force they could, and had already under ſeveral Officers about 3000 foot at Fegghine, 
commanded by Piero Giam Pagolo as General, Neri Capponi, and Bernardo de Medici as 
Commiſhoners. The Caſtle of Sax. Nicolo had ſent out four Perſons to give them notice of 
their Condition, and preſs them for relief : whereupon the Commiſſioners examining; the 
ſituation of the place, found it-was not to be relieved but by the Alps which came down 
from the Vale of Arno, the tops of which might eaſily be poſleſs'd by the Enemy, before 
they could come atjthem, in reſpe& they had a ſhorter cut to them, and the Florentines 
could not ſtir; but\they muſt of neceſſity be ſeen : ſo that to attempt a thing which was not 
like-to ſucceed, was to expoſe and caſt away their Men without doing any good :-upon , 
theſe conſiderations the Commiſſioners having cotntnended their courage paſs'd, adviſed 
them to continue it whilſt they were able, and when they found they could hold it no lon- 
ger , to ſurrender upon as good termes as they could : hereupon after 32 days ſeige Nies- 
lo became Maſter of the Caſtle, but the loſing fo much time upon fo inconfiderable a place, 
was ( in great part }) the miſcarriage of that enterprize : for had he inyeſted Florence, or 
but kept it blocked up at a diſtance, the Governor of that City would havee been conſtrai- 
ned to raiſe Mony, and Men, and muſt have ſupplicd it with provitons, with much more 
difficulty, having the Enemy fo near them, beſides many would have been prefling for peace, 


ſeeing the War (© likely tocontinue : but the defire the Count di Poppi had to be revenged of y;,,1, :y 1497 
that Garriſon ( which had been his Enemy a long time) cauſed him to give that Counſel, ſed by Coum: 
and Nicolo to oblige him conſented to it,which was the deſtruction of bothzand indeed it ſel- Popps. 


dom happens, but private animolity, proves a prejudice to the intereſt of the publick, Ni- 
colo, purſuing his Victory, took Paſſine and Chiuſi, and the Count di Poppi perſwaded him 
to continue in thoſe parts, alledging that he might extend his Quarters betwixt Chivſi, and 
Pieve as he pleaſed, and making himſelf Maſter of the Alps, he might as he ſaw occaſion, 
return to the old poſt in Caſentino and the Vale of Arno, or falling down into, Vale 4i Chi- 
ana and the Vale de Fevere, be ready upon the leaſt motion of the Enemy. But-Nicols re< 
flecting upon the rockinels of thoſe places, only he replied his Horſes could ſwallow no 
ſtones, and removed to Borgo a S. Sepulcro where he was received with all demonſtration of 
kindneſs, from whence he endeavoured to debauch the Citizens of Caſtello, but they were 
too firm to the Florent ggys to entertain any ſuch motion. Being deſirous to have Perugia 
( where he was born )'at his devotion, he went thither with 40 Horſe to make them a vi- 
ſit, and was honorably treated, but in a few days he rendred himſelf ſaſpedted, having been 
wheedling with the Legate and ſeveral of the Citizens, and made many propoſals to them, 
but none of them ſucceeded 3 ſo that receiving $000 Ducats of them, he returned to his 
Army. | LIP 
Alter this he got intelligence in Cortoua, and was very buſie in ſcducing it from the F lo« 
rentines, 
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rentin#s, but being diſcovered before it was ripe, that alſo came to nothing. Among the 
Nicolo prafti- principal of that City there was one Bartolomeo dz ſenſo,who going the Rounds one nigh by 
= > ok. © the Captains order,was told by a Country Man his friend, that it he had no mind to be kil- 
led, he ſhould have a care, and go back. Bartolomeo preſſing to know his reaſon 3 he found 
the whole ſeries of the Plot, and went immediatly to the Governor, and acquainted him : 
who ſeizing upcn the Confpirators, and doubling his Guards thereupon, expected the 
coming of Njcolo according to agreement,who came indeed pungtually at his time,but find- 
ing himſelf diſcovercd,returned to his quarters. Whilſt things were carricd on in Twſcany at 
this rate, with little advantage to the forces of the Duke, his affairs in Lombardy were as un- 
quict, but with more detriment and loſs: for Count Franceſco+ as foon as the ſeafon gave 
leave, took the field with his Army, and the Venetians having repaired their fleet in the 
Lake, he thought it beſt in the firſt place to make himſelf Maſter of that, and to drive the 
Duke out ; ſuppofing when he had done that, the reſt would be eatie. Whereupon he 
Fea telie- cauſed the Venetian Fleet to ſet upon the Dukes 3 which they did, and defeated them after 
by which he took all the Caſtles which they had in their poſſeſſion, ſo that 'tthe Enemy which 
beſciged Breſcia by land, underſtanding the deſtiny of their Camarades, drew off from the 
ſcige 3 and left the Town free, after it had been {itraitned three years. Having hniſhed 
his buline(s there, and obtained fo important a Victory, the Count thought tit to ſeek out 
the Enemy, who was retired to Sociro, a Caſile upon the River of Ogio, and diflodging 
them there, they retreated to Cremona: where the Duke made a head, and reſolved to de- 
fend that part of his Country. But*the Count advancing daily againſt him being fear- 
fhl he ſhould loſe all, or a great part of his Territory, he began to lament the reſolution of 
ſending Nicolo into Taſcany ; and to redreſs his error, he writ word to Nicolo of the condi- 
tion he was in, preſfing him with all ſpeed to come back to his relief. The Florentiner in 
the mean time had joyned their forces with the Popes, and made a halt at Anghiari a Caſtle 
at the foot of the mountains which part Val di Tevere, from Valdichiana, four miles diſtant 
from San Sepulcro , betwixt which places the- way was plain, the Country champian, fit 
for Horſe, 'and proper for a Battle. Haying heard of the Counts Victory, and that Nico- 
lo was recalled, they thought the Victory might be obtained without more hazard or labour, 
and therefore orders was diſpatched in all haſte to theComiſlaries to avoid an engagement by 
all means; for Nicolo could not tiay in Tuſcaxy many days. Theſe orders coming to Ni- 
colo*s ear, tinding that of neceſſity he muſt part 3 that he might have left nothing untryed, 
he reſolved to provoke them to a Battle, believing he ſhould take therh unprovided, _ 
( according to their intelligence )- they could have no reafon to expe any ſuchthing 3 a 


to this he was much encouraged by Rinaldo, the Conte di Poppi, and all the Florentine ex- ,, 
iles, whoknew well enough they were undone if Nicolo departed 3 but if they could bring 


them to a fight, there was a poſſibility of prevailing, and if they did loſe the ViRtory, they 
ſhouldloſe it with honor. 


\ This reſolution being taken, the Army moved 3 and being advanced as far as Borgo be- 
fore the F apnea, yr it, he commanded 2000 Men out of that City, who, ( rely- 


ing much upon te conduct of their General, and the promiſes he made them, 
being alſo deſirous of plunder ) followed him chearfully. Marching on from thence di- 
retly toward Anghiari in Battalia, Nichlo arrived with his whole Army within two 
miles, when Micheletto Attendulo perceiving a great duſt, and ſuſpeRing it tobe the Ene- 
my, cryed out to have all People ftand to their Arms. The tumult in the Florentine 
Camp was not ſmall ; for that Army encamped ordinarily without any Diſcipline, - and be- 
ing negligent belides,in preſumption the Enemy were further off,they were hitter to fly than 
to fight 3 alt of them being difarm'd,and ſtraggled fromtheir quarters into ſuch places as the 
ſhade, or their recreations had carried them. Nevertheleſs fo much diligence was uſed by 
the Commiſfaries, and the General, that before the Enemy could «get up, they were on 
Horſeback, and in order to receive them 3 andas Michzletto was the firſt that diſcovered 
them, ſo he was the tirſt that engaged them 3 running with his Troop to ſecure the Bridge 
which croſſed the way not far from Anghiari, Micbeletto =_ poſted himſelf at 
Bridge, Simominoan Officer of the Popes, and his Legat placed themſelves on the right 
hand, and the Florentine Commiſſaries, and General on the lett 3 having planted the foot as 
thick as poſſible upon the banks; there was only one way for the y to attack them and 
that was by the bridgeznor hadtheFlorentinesany where to defend themſelves but therezonly 
they ordered thcir foot, that if the Enemies foot, ſhould leave the high way, and fall.upon 
the flanks of their Horſez they ſhould letfly at them with their Croſsbows, and give their 
Cavalry a ſecure paſſage over the Bridge. 

The firſt that appeared, were gallantly received by Micheletto, and repulſed ; but Aft or« 
re, and Franceſco Piccinino coming in with a commanded party, to their rclict, they _ 
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ged him ſo briskly,that Micheletto was not only beat back over the Bridge, but purſued to 
the very end of the Town, and they which purſued them being charged again in the Flank, 
were repulſed over the Bridge, and all things as at firſt. This skirmith continued. two 
' hours compleat 3 ſometimes Nicolo, and ſometimes the Florentines being Maiters of the 
Bridge, and though the tight upon the Bridg was equal to both, yet on this ide and- the 
other, Nicolo had much the diſadvantage. For Nicolo's men pailing the Bridg were re- 
ceived by a grofs of the Enemy, which being drawn up with ——_ by reaſon; of the 
ground , could charge, or wheel, or releive thoſe that were diſtreſſed as they {aw occali- 
on, But- when the Florentine paſſed over, Nicolo had no. place to relieve his Men for 
the ditches and banks in the way, as it appearcd in the conflict ; for. though Nicold's forces 
gained the Bridge ſeveral titnes, yet by the freſh ſupplies of the Enemy they were fiill- for- 
ced to give back : but when the Florentines prevailed, and paſſed over, the Bridge, Nicolo 
had not time, by reaſon of the briskneſs of their charge, and the incomodity of the ground þ;..;,:;., 4c. 
to reinforce his Men, but thoſe which were behind were forced to mix with theſe that were feaxed. 
before, one diſordered the other, and the whole Army was conſtrained to fly, and every 
Man got to Borgo as well as he could. The Florentines let them go, as having more: incli- 
ration to the plunder, which in Horſes, Arms, and. other. things affoxded them a plenti- 
ful prey 3 for with Nicole there eſcaped not above 1000 Horſe, moſt of the reſt being taken 
Priſoners: the Cirizens of Borgo who had followed Nicolg for prize, became prize them- 
ſelves, and were moſt of them taken with all their carriages and colours : this victory was 
not ſo much prejudicial to the Duke, as it was advantagious to Twſcary, for had the Flo- 
rentines loſt the Day, that Province had been his 3 but he Joling it, loſt nothing bat his Arms 
and his Horſes, which a little Mony would recruit. Never was there any War made in - 
an Enemies Country with leſs execution than in this, tor in ſo great a rout, and: ſo ſharp 
an engagement, which laſted four hours, there was but one Man flain, and he not by any 
wound or honorable exploit, but falling from his Horſe, he was trodden to Death: with 
ſuch ſecurity did they fight then 3 tor all of them being cuiraſſiers on Horſeback, and: com- 
leatly armed, they could not preſently be killed, and.if they found there was no. likely- 
ood of getting off themſelves, or being reſcued by. thei friends, they ſurrendered before 
they could come at them to flay them - ehis Bacele both \in it ſelf and conſequences, was: a 
inftance of the unhappine(s of that War 3 tor the Enemy being beaten, and Nicols 
to Borgo, the Commillioners would have purſued, and beſeiged. him in that place, to 
have made their Viftory entire: But ſome of the Officers and Souldiers would not obey z 
pretending they would diſpoſe of their plunder, and cure themſelves of their wounds, and 
whichis more remarkable;the next day about noon,withoug any regard to,or leave from theit 


ſuperior Officers, they went to Arezzo 3 depolited their prey 3 and returned to Anghiari 
when they had done. 


A thing ſo contraty to all order and military diſcipline, that the reliques and zemainder 
of any well governed Army would ealily have rob'd them of the Victory, which-ſo-unde- 
ſervedly they had obtained. And beſides this, the Commiſſioners giving order thatall pri- 
ſoners ſhould be kept (* to prevent their rallying, or getting together again ) in ſpight of 
their Orders, they diſmiſs'd them all. A thing moſt juſtly to be admir'd, that an Army © 
conſtituted,ſhould be able to get the Victory, and that the Enemy ſhould be ſo poor 1pi- 
'rited as to be beaten by them. Whillt the Florentines therefore were” marching to Arezzo, 
and returning again , Nicolo had opportunity to,quit Borgo, and draw off all his Men 
towards Romagna; and with him the Florentine exiles, who ſeeing their hopes deſperate of 
returning to Florexce 3 they diſperſed themſelves intoall parts of Italy, and ſome of them 
into other Countries, as their conveniences prompted them, of theſe Rinaldo choſe Anco- 
na for his relidence, and afterwards ( to obtain a manſion in Heaven, for that which he 
had loſt upon Earth ) he went to viſit the Sepulchre of our Saviour ; from whence being re- 
turned, as he was litting at the Table very merry at the Wedding of one of his Daughters, 

he fell down on a ſuddain, and died. His fortune being favourable (o far, as to take him a 
away in one of the moſt pleafant days of his Life z a Man truly honorable in all conditions, 
but would have been much more, had his ſtars brought him forth in a City that had been 
united 3 for Florence being faftious, the ſame things diſguſted there, which would have 
been rewarded in another place. The Commiſſarics, when their Men were come back 
from Arezzo; and Nicolo departed, preſented themſelves before Borgoz whereupon the 
Townſmen would have ſurrendercd to the Florentizes, but could not be accepted: in this 
Treaty and negotiation, the Commiſſaries became jealous of the Popes Legate , leſt he 
had a delign for ſeizing it for the Church 3 ſo that they came to ill language, and doubtleſs 
ſome ill accident would have happened, had thoſe propoſals proceeded : bo the Fopes Le- 
gate bcing. gratihcd in his delires : that controverſy fell to the ground. Whilſt they were o 
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Poppi beſciged. 


Poppi's ſpeech 
ro the Floren-. 
tine Comiſla- 
ries, 


Neri's anſwer, 


a. 


ſolicitous for the enterprize of Borgo, news camie that Nicelo Piccinino was marched towards 
Rome; But others ſaid towards La Marca, wheretfore the Legat, and many of thereſt, gave 
their'opinions to march towards whabs , tobe ready to detend either Kome or La Marca, 
whither Nicolo was fled with Bernar 

march for Caſentino': this being detertnined, Neri departed with his forces to ,Raſina 3 
took it, and Bibiexa, Prato Vecchio, and Romeni ; from. thence he, marched to Poppi, and 
beſeiged'it ont wolides3 one towards the plain of Certomonds 3 and the other upon the 


mountaiti which goes along to Fronzoli. Count Poppi ſeeing himſelf forſaken both by God 


and Man, had ſhut himſelf up in Poppi,. not with any hopes of relief, but to make his con- 
ditions ſo much the better 3 and Neri coming before it, and forming his ſeige 3 he delired 
a parly, and had as good terms offered, as in his ſtate could be expethd, which were to go 
away himſelf, and' his Children, with what ever they could carry with them, for 
which ' the Town' atid its Territory was to be delivered to the Florentines ; whillt the 
Treaty was managing; hecame down to the Bridge over the Arno which is at the cnd of the 
Town, and calling to Neri, in great ſorrow and afflition he ſaid to him, 

« Had1 conſidered my own ill fortune, and your power as I ſhould have done, I had 
© been now as a fritnd tulating your victory, and not ſupplicating your Mercy as an 
*Enemy. Fortune at preſent is apr Fra propitious to you: to me it is rigid and 
« ſevere3z I had Horſes and Arms, and Subj and Eſtate, and who can wonder if I 
< part with them unwillingly ? but” if you pleaſe (' as you may ) to command all Tuſcany, 
« we muſt of neceſſity obey : I have this only to comfort me, that had not I committed 
< this error ſuch would not have bten that exerciſe nor demonſtration of your Generolity, 
<* for if now you ſhall think fit to preſerve me, you will leave to the World an indcelible in- 
« ſtance, and c e of Clemency : let therefore your compaſſion exceed my offence, and 
© permit at leaſt this ſingle refidence may continue to thoſe from whom your prede- 
< ceflors have received formerly many obligations. 

Neri replyed; * That he had unhappily placed. his hopes upon People which could do him 
© nogodd: That he had'tranſgrefſed" fo hight againſt the Republick of Florence, that as 
< things then ſtood, there: was a _y (o yietding up all, and that he muſt abandon thoſe 
< phces, as he was an Enemy to Florence, which as a friend he had refuſed to preſerve 3 for 
<« he had given ſo ll'a' Teſtimony and example of himſelf, That he could not be continu- 
< ed and in every charige of fortune had been ſo unconſtant and various,that they could not 
© have any ence but that ſtill he would be working to the prejudice of their ſtate, and 
« yet it was not ſo thuch him, as his intereſt they were affraid of. But if he would with- 
<« draw into Germany, the Government of Florence would intercede, that he might reſide 
« thereas a Prince; and be a friend tohim, for the obligations he ſaid they had received 
<« from his Anceſtors. To which the Couut anſwered in great paſſion, that he would be 
< farther off of the Florentines than fo,and laying afide all further capitulation (ſecing no re- 
« medy ) the Count delivered up'the Town, and all his other concerns to the Florektines ; 
* only his goods, his Wife and Children departed with him, very diſconſolate, for having 
loſta Dominion which his predecefſors had enjoyed above 400 years. Theſe ſucceſſes be- 
ing known in'Florence, were received with great joy and acclamation, both by the Ma- 
giſtratesand People. And becauſe Barnardetto de Medici, found that Nicolo*s marching 
towards Rome or La Marca would be of little importance, he returned with his forces to 
Neri, and both of thetn coming back to Florence, it was reſolved that they ſhould be enter- 
tained with the higheſt honors which could be conferred by that City, upon their victori- 
ous members, and accordingly they were received in a Triumphant manner, by the Senate, 
the Captains of the Parties, and the whole City beſide, | | 
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T always was (and *tis reaſonable it be) the deſign and end of all thoſe who make war, 
to enrich themſelves, and impoveriſh the Enemy 3 nor is conqueſt and victory deſired 
upon any other ſcore, but to magnihe the one, and to depreſs the other : hence it is, 
that when ever victory impoveriſhes or debilitates you, you have either tranſgreſſed,or 
fallen ſhort of what you aimed at inthe War. That Prince, or Commonwealth is 

enriched by Vidtory, when he extirpateth his Enemy, and impropriats the ſpoil, On the 

otherſide, his victory impoveriſhes him, -when ( though he overcomes his Enemy ) he can- 
not utterly extinguiſh him, and the ſpoiland prey is left to the Souldiers. This Prince, 
this Commonwealth is unhappy in its loſſes, but more in its victories 3 for being defeated, 
it is lyable to the injuries of its Enemies 3 and being victorious, to the contumely of its 
friends, which as they are leſs reaſonable,are leſs ſupportable,ſceing it is again neceſſitated to 
opprels and diſguſt its ſubjets by new impoſitions and taxes: and if there be the leaſt hu- 
manity in Government, it.cannot rejoice or exſult in a victory, which makes all its ſub- 
jets fad. The well governed Commonwealths of old, were wont to fill their Bags with 

Gold and Silver 3 deſtribute donatives 3 remit ſubſidies and tribute to the People 3 and fo- 
lemnize their Victories with merriment and feaſting 3 but theſe of whom we write, drain- 
ed their Exchequer, impoveriſhed the People 3 and never ſecured themſelves of their Ene- 
mies3 which proceeded from the diſorders in the management of the War 3 for having 
beaten, and pillaged the Enemy, they neither kept them Priſoners, nor killed them; fo 
that (being incenſed )) they. forbare revenging themſelves upon the Conqueror no longer 
than he which commanded them could recruit them with Horſes and Arms : and the-plun- 
der and ranſoms falling to the Souldier, the Conquerours made no advantage of the ſpoils 
of the Enemy, but were forced to tear their ſupplies out ofthe bowels of their Subjects 3 no- 
thing of benetit accruing to the People, they were rendered more imperious, and cruel in 
their taxes : and thoſe Souldiers had brought things to that paſs, that both the Conqueror 
and conquered ( if they intented to preſerve their authority over their Men )) were in ne- 
ceſfity of more mony 3 for the one ſide was to be recruited, the other to be rewarded; and 
as the one could not fight, unleſs he was newly equipped 3 ſothe other would not engage 
him, without recompence for what was paſſed 3 from whence it happened that one fide had 
no great joy of its victory 3 and the other no great ſence of its loſs3 for the conquered had 
time to recruit, and the Conqueror had none to purſue, This diſorder and perverſeneſs - 
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the Souldier was the reaſon that Nicolo was recruited, and on Horſe back again, before his 
defeat was known thorow Italy; and ſharper war he made upon his Enemies afterwards, 
than he had ever done before. This it was that after his rout before Breſcia enabled him'to 
ſurprize Verons : this it was, that after he was worſted at Verona, gave him opportunity to 
invade Tuſcany; this it was, that after his loſs at Anghiari, recruited him again, and made 
him ſtronger in the field (ere he got  —_ ) than he was before, which gave the 
Duke new hopes of defending Lombardy, though by means of his abſence he had looked 
upon it as loſt : for whilſt Nicolo was giving the Enemy an alarm at Tuſcany, the Duke of 
Milan was reduced to a condition of hazarding alt, and theretore apprehending he mighe 
be undone, before Nicolo ( who was ſent for ) would come to his reſcue, to ſtop the Ca- 
- reer of the Count, and temper his fortune by induſtry, which he conld not do by force 3 he 
had recourſe to thoſe remedies which In the likecaſe he had many —_ uſed, and ſent Ni- 
colo da Efti Prince of Ferrara, to Peſchiera to the Count, to'periwade him in his name to a 
_ = - PI®- Peace; and to remonſirate tohim that the proſecution of the War could not turn to his ad- 
Peace. vantage5for if the Duke ſhould be diftreſſed,and whable to maintain his reputation,the Count 
| well be the firſt which would ſuffer by it; by reaſon the Venetians and Florentines would 
have no fartheroccakon, wnd byonſcquence no farther eſteem for him : and asa teſtimony 
of the ſincerity*of his propoſal the Duke offered to conſummate his Marriage, and (end his 
Daughter to Ferrars to be delivered to him as ſoon/as the peace was concluded, ts which 
the Count replied, that if the Dake did truly defire peace, he might eaſily have' it 3 'for the 
Venetians and Florentines wete as much inclined to it as he, but the difficulty would be to 
perſwade them he was in earneſtias _—_—_ he would never have propolſcd any ſuch thing, 
had not ſome neceſſity conſirained him 3 and as ſoon as that ſhould be removed, he would 
make War upon them again! | 
As to the bufineſs of his Marriage, he could not repoſe any conhdeneec in his promiſe, ha- 
ving been ſo often baffled by him þefore : nevertheleſs it every thing elſe were agreed, he 
ſhould proceed in it as his friends ſhould adviſe. The Venetians, who are jealous of their 
Souldiers, where they have no reaſon to be ſo, had reaſon enough to be luſpicious here, 
which the Count being deſirous to remove, proſecuted the War with all diligence imagi- 
nable'; but his mind was ſo inflamed with ambition, and the Venetians ſo flack, and inte- 
pidated with jealouſie, little more was done that Summer : ſo that when Nicolo Piccining 
xeturned into Lombardy Winter came on, and the Armies were ſent to their Winter quar- 
ters. | The Cornt to Verna ;. the Nuke to Cremona: the Florentines into Tuſcany, and the 
Popes Army:to Romagnas which after the Battle of Angbiari,aſlaulted Furli and Bologna in 
hopes to have taken them from Fraxceſco Piccinino, who kept them from his Father, and 
detended them ſo well, they could not get them out of his hands 3 nevertheleſs their com- 
ipg into thoſe parts ſo territied the People of Ravenna that to avoid the dotnination of the 
Church, by conſent of Oftafio di Potenta their Lord, they ſubmitted to the Venetian, who 
( in recompence of his kindneſs, that he might never recover by force, what he had given 
them with o little diſcretion }) ſent Oftaſio with his only Son to ſpend their days in Candis, 
 , _, Wheretheydicd: in which expedition his Holineſs wanting Mony, ( notwithſtanding the 
_y og Victory at Anghiari ) he was glad to (ell the Caſtle of Borgo a Sax Sepulcro to the Floren- 
Venetians, Fines for25000 Ducats. | 
- Things' being in this poſture, and all fides thinking themſelves ſafe as long as it was 
Winter 3 all thoughts of peace were laid alide, eſpecially by the Duke, who thought him- 
ſelf doubly ſate, both in the ſeaſon of the year, and the arrival of Nizcolo ; had therefore 
broke of his Treaty with the Count a little abruptly 3 and in great_ haſte rigged out Nicolo 
again with all proviſfions and accoutrements that were neceſſary for the War : the Count 
having notice of his preparations, went to Venice to conſult the Senate how affairs were to 
be ordered the next Summer. When Nicolo was ready ( perceiving the Enemy out of or- * 
der ) he never ſtaid for the Spring, but in the coldeſt of the Winter he paſſed the Adda, 
and Acri, ſarprized 2000 Horſe, and took moſt of them Priſoners : but that which touch- 
 &d the Count neareſt, and ſiartled the Venetians, was the deftedtion of Ciarpelloxe one of his 
- principal officers,. who wefit over to the Duke: the Cornt had ny ſooner the news, but he 
lett Venice; and coming with all poſlible ſpeed to Breſcia, he found Nicolo retired, and gone 
back to his former ſtation : the Count had no mind, tinding the Enemy gone, to follow him 
at that time; but choſe rather to defer, till ſome advantage ſhould tempt him, and give 
him opportunity to rcyenge himſelt : he prevailed therefore with the Venetians to recall the 
forces they had in the Florentine ſervice in Tuſcany; and toconfer the command of them 
Micheletts Ge. PR Micheletto Attendulo, Gattamelata being dead. The ({pring being come, Nicolo Pic- 
neral for the ©7710 was firſt in the tield, and beſciged Cignano, a Caſtle ſome twelve miles diſtant from 
League, Breſcia. tothe relief of which, the Count addreſſed hiniſclf; and betwixt theſe two Gene- 


rals 


— 
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rals the War was managed as formerly. The Count being fearful of Bergamo, went with 

his Army and encamped before Martinengo, a Calile which ( if taken ) lay very conveni- 

ent for the ſuccouring of Bergamo ( which City was by Nzcols greatly diſtrefled ) who tind- 

ing he could not cafily be diſturbed, but by the way of Martizengo, had ſupplicd it plenti- 

fully with all things, ſo as the Comnt was forced to beleige it withall his Army 3 whereupon 
Nicolo marched with his torces where he might moit conveniently incommode him, and in- 
trenched himſelf ſo ſtrangely, the Cont could not ( without manifeſt danger ) affail him, 

ſo that thereby he brought things to that paſs, that the beſeiger was in mage diſtre(s, than 

the beſeiged 3 and the Cont than the Caſtle. For the Count could neither keep the ſeige 

for want of proviſions, nor riſe, for fear of Nico/o's Army 3 and every body expected vi- 
Qory for the Duke, and deſtruction for his Enemy : but fortune, ( which never wants 

ways of favouring her friends, and diſobliging her Enemies ) brought it about, that Nicolo 

in confidence of his Victory was grown {o inſolently haughty, that without reſpz& to the 
Duke, or himſelf, he ſent him word that he had ſerved him a long time, and'as yet not 
gained ſo much ground as would bury him when he died 3 he deſired theretore to know 
what recompence he was'to expe for all his dangers, and fatigues 3 for it being now in his 
power to make him abſolute Maſter of Lombardy, and to put all his Enemies into his hands, y;.,1vs Go 
he thought it but reaſonable, as he was certain of his Victory, to be ſecured of his reward ; lence to the 
and therefore he did propoſe he might have the City of Piacenzz made over to him, that Duke. 
when he had tired and worn himſeltcut in his wars, he might have that Town for his re- 

cels z and at the laſt he took the boldneſs to threaten the Duke with the quitting his enter- 
prize, it he was not gratified in his demands. This contumelious and infolent way Of ca- 
pitulation, was ſo offenſive, and deteſtable to the Duke, that hereſolved to loſe all, rather 

than comply 3 ſo that this arrogance in Nicolo wrought an effe& upon him, to ' which the 
Arms nor the minaces of the Enemy could never reduce him 3 and that was to make 

peace with the Coxnt, to whom he ſent Guido Buone da Fortona with propoſals of peace; Peace betwixr 
and the proffer of his Daughter 3 which was embraced with both Arms by the Count and * Puke and 
his Collegues. rhe Count, 

All being privatly agreed among themſelves; the Duke ſent a meſſage to Nicols to re- 

quire him to make a Truce with' the Cowne for a twelve month 3 pretending his treaſure 

was low, and had been ſo exhauſted with the War, that he could- not but prefer a certain 
Peace, before a Vitory that was doubtful, Nicolo admired his reſolution, as not able to 
imagine what ſhould make him reject ſo glorious a Victory 3 not in the leaft ſuſpecting, that 

he bogled at the remuneration of his friends, and choſe rather to let his Enemies eſcape fo 

that not obeying him readily, the Duke was conſtrained to threaten, that without imme- 

diate compliance, he would deliver him up as a prey to his own Souldiers, and his Enemy. 
Whereupon Nicolo ſubmitted but with the ſame alacrity as one that is forced to torſake both 

his Country and friends; complaining, and lamenting his unhappineſs, whole victory over 

his Encmics was always interrupted either by his tortune, or the Duke. The truce being 
made, the Marriage betwixt Madona Bianca and the Count was conſummated, and the City 

of Cremona given to her in Dower : after which, the peace was concluded in November 1441, 1441. 
at which for the Venetians Franceſco Barbadico, and Pagolo Frono, for the Florentines Agno- 

lo Acciailo were preſent 3 the Venetians got by this peace Peſchiera, Aſola, and Leonata a 
Caſtle belonging to the Marqueſs of Mantwa. 

The Wars in Lombardy bcing ended,the only part of Italy where there was any Hoſiility, 

wasin the Kingdom of Naples, which not being able to be compoſed, was the occalion of 

new troubles in Lombardy; During the Wars in thoſe parts, Alfonſo of Aragon had over- 

run the whole Kingdom of Naples, and left the King Kinato nothing at all but the Country 

about the Metropolis. Whercupon Alfonſo conceiving the victory already in his hands, 
reſolved whiltit he beſceiged Naples, to ſeize upon Benevento, and the reti bf the Towns 
which were yct remaining to the Coznt in thoſe Countries, ſuppoling it might be done with- 

out much danger, the Count himſclf being imployed in Lombardy ; and his deſign fucceed- 

cd as calily as he imagined 3 for he took all his Towns with litcle orno oppolition. But 

the news arriving, of the peace in Lombardy, Alfonſo began to apprehend lelit the Count 

( to recover what he had lott ) ſhould joyn with Kinato, and Rinato being of the ſame opi- 

nion, ſent to invite, and folicite the Coznt, that he would come, and revenge himſelt of 

his Encmy, by rcleiving his friend. On the: otherlide Alfonſo was as earneſt with the 
Duke, that in eſpe ot the friend({hip which was betwixt them, he would give the Comnt 

ſome diverlion, and By imploying himin greater affairs, enforce him from undertaking of 

this. Philippo entertained the motion very readily 3 not conlidering it intrenched upoa 

that peace, which not long betore he had concluded with ſo much prejudice to hirnſelt : he 


cauſed therefore to be fignitied to the Pope Engenius, that then was the time to recover the 
| Towns 
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' Naples taken 
by 


Alfonſo, 


Baldaccio Ge- 
—_—— ed their foot, he had gained fo great influence upon them, that it was generally believed, 


- a witneſs, which-to the reſt of the Grandees, gave 


_— 


Towns which the Country had taken from the Churches, and for his cafier ſucceſs, he prof- 
fered him Nycolo Piccinino ( who was in his pay ) during the War, but diſcharged upon 
the peace, and was at that time in Romagna with his forces : the Pope received the pro 
ſition very joyfully upon a double account, both as he hated Franceſco, and deſired his own, 
and though he had been cheated by Nicoloonce before, yet now the Duke interpoſing, he 
could not ſuſpect him in the leaſt ; joyning his forces therefore with Nicolo's, he marched 
into La Marca : the Count being much alarm'd at the news, got what ſtrength tog=ther he 
could, and went to encounter them, : 

In the mean time Alfonfo took Naples 3 and all that Kingdom fel! into his hands except 
Caſtelnuovo : Rinato a having left ſtrong Garriſon in Caftelnuovo , went away himſelf 
for Florence, where he was moft honorably received, but finding he was not able to conti- ' 
nue the War, he ſtayed there but ſome certain days, and away. he paſſed to Marſilia ; du- 
ring which time Alfonſo had taken CafteInwovo, and the Count was got in to La Mares, but 
not ſo ſtrong as the Pope and Nicolo: wheretfore he addreſſed himſelf to the Venetian, and 
Florentine tor aſſiſtance both of Men and miony ; repreſenting to them that unleſs they now 
looked about them, anddid ſotnething to reſtrain the Pope and Alfonſo, whilſt he was in 
being, afterwards they would have enough to do to ſecure chemſehves for hey might joyn 
with Duke Philip, and divide all :aly betwixt them : for ſome tifae& both Venetian and 
Florentine ſuſpended theit anſwer, either becauſe they were unwilling to make his Holi- 
neſs, and Alfoyfo their Enemies z or elſe becauſe their hands were already full in Bologna. 
Hannibal Bentivoglio had driven Franceſco Piccinino out of that City, and to enable himſelf 
to defend it againſt the Duke (who was a favourer of Franceſco } he had deſired the afſi- 
ſtance of the Venetians and Florentines ; and they not denied it. . Whilſt the affairs in Bo- 
logna were in this manner uncertain, they could not reſolve to give the Count their aſh- 
ſtance 3 but Hannibal defeating Franceſco afterwards, ſo that all things there ſeemed to be 
compoſed, they then concluded to ſupply him. Yet firſt to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
Duke, they renewed the League with him, +to which the Duke was not averſe, for though 
he had conſented to the War againſt the Comnt, whilſt Kinato was in the held 3 yet now 
Rinato was routed, and his whole Kingdom taken from him, he had no mind the Count 
ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe: and to that end he not only conſented to the aid which they 
deſired, but he writ to Alfonſo to draw his forces back again into Naples, and not to pro- 
ſecute the War there any longer 3 to which, although Alfonſo was very unwilling, yet in 
reſpe& of his obligations to the Duke, he quietly conſented, and drew of his Army to the 


Other fide of Trento. 


Whilſt things were in this poſture in Romagna, the Florentines were not unanimous at 
home : among the Citizens of chiefeſt reputation and authority in that Government, Neri 
the Son of Gino Capponi was one, of whoſe intereſt Coſimo de Medici was moſt particularly 
jealous, in reſpe& of the great vogue he had both in the City, and Army : for having a 
long time had the Command of the Florentine forces, he had gained them exceeding]y by his 
courage and deportment : beſides the many great ſervices performed by him andhis father 
( the Father having taken Piſa, and the Son defeated Nicolo at the Battle of Anghiart ) 
were freſh upon the memory, and cauſed him to be beloved by moſt People, but dreaded 
by ſuch as were fearful of more Companions in their Government. Amongſt other of their 
principal Officers, there was one Baldaccio 4" Anghiari, an excellent Souldier 3 not to be 
ſurpaſſed, cither for courage or conduct in all raly at that time: having always command- 


with him they would undertake any enterprize what ever, when ever he delired them. 
This Baldaccio was a great lover of Neri,of whoſe bravery and prudence he had all along been 
cat occaſion of ſuſpicion 3 and think- 
ing with themſelves that to let him a lone wonld be dangerous, but to impriſon him much 
more they reſolved to make him away, and fortune effefted it. Bartolomeo Orlandini 
was at that time Gonfaloniere di Giuftitia, who having been ſent to keep the paſs at Marradi 
( as was ſaid before ) when Nicolo Piccinino-made his inroad into Tyſcarny, had moſt baſe- 
ly deſerted it, and expoſed a Country which was almoſt inacceſſible of it ſelf. Baldaccio 
was ſo much provoked, or rather aſhamed at his cowardice, that he ſpake lightly of him, 
and writ ſeveral letters expreſſing his contempt 3 which Bartolomeo reſenting highly, and 
being conſcious it was true 3 he reſolved to be revenged, and expiate his own fault with the 
death of his accuſer : his reſolution being known to other of his Enemies, they encouraged 
him to proceed, and at one blow to revenge himſelf for the injury he had received 3 and de- 
liver the ſtate from a perſon they could neither retain without danger, nor diſmiſs without 
ruine. Having fixed upon his way, Bartolomeo ſhut up ſeveral armed Men one day in the 
Chamber; and Baldaccio being come to the Piazza (as he conſtantly did.) to diſcourſe 
with the Magiſtrats, and require orders for his conduct, the Gonfaloniere ſent to __ 
wit 
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ſpeak with him, and he preſently obeyed : ſeeing him coming, the Gonfaloniere went to 
meethim, and entertained him about his affairs three or four turns in the Senators Cham- 
ber 3 but at I&gth having drilled him nearthe Chamber where his ambuih was laid, he 


ve the Signal, and all of them. ruſhing upon him ( who was alone, and without arms ) 
they killed him, and threw. him out of the Palace window which looks towards the Dogans 3 


and then cutting off his Head, and carrying his trunk into the P:azzo, they left it there all 


day as a ſpe&acle for the People: he had only one Son by his Wife Arnnalena; which. lis 
ving not long after him,Annalens deprived both of Husband and Child, and reſolving to 
have no farther converſation with.Man, ſhe made a Monaſtery of her houſe, and ſhutting 
her ſelf up with ſeveral other Noble Perfons,, which came to her to that purpoſe 3 ſhe ſpent 
the remainder of her days there in grear piety and devotionscalling theMonaſtery by her own 
Name, and immortalizing her memory, ' both by the one-and the other. This action was 
no ſmall diminution to Nerizand took away a conſiderable part of his reputation and friends 
yet it did not fatisfic the contrivers, for having been more- than ten years at the helm, the 
authority of the Bafiz expired, and every body began to talk and' a& with more treedom 
than they Wd ng nr nr mg) they, judged it neceſſary to revive that Court, for the encou- 
ragement of their, friends, and the depreſſion of their Enemies 3 Hereupon, in the Year 
1444, the Counſels, created a new Balia, which re-eſtabliſhed the Offices 3 contracted 


1444- 


the number of the Officers which were to chuſe the Senators, renewed the Chancery of refor- Florence refor- 
mation 3 _— Philippo Peruzzi out of the Chancellrſhip,and putting one into his place mae 


who they believed would be governed by them. They prolonged the baniſhment of thoſe 
that were refratoryz impriſoned Giovanni, the Son of Simone Veſpucci ;, degraded the Ac- 
iatort as Euemies to chi State, and with them the Sons of Piero: Bavoncelli ;, all the Serag- 

Hi, Bartolomeo Fortini, Franceſco Caftellani, and ſeveral others 3 by which means they pro- 
cared great reputation, and authority to themſelves, and no little prejudice, and'difparage- 
ment to their Enemies 3 and having ſetled themſelves at home in the Government, they be- 
gan to look about, and enquire howt were managed abroad. 

Nicolo Piccinino ( as we ſaid. before) being abandoned by Alfonſo and the Count, by 
alliſtance of the Florentines, become formidably powerful, he affaulted Nieolo not far from 
Fermo, andigavehim ſo great a defeat, char Nicoto ry, fly (atmoſtalone) to Monrece 
chjo, where he fortified err pong. and how 6m - f {© bravely, _ - 2 ſhore 
time his whole Army repaired to him agam, an im into a condition rti 
eaſily againſt the Cont and the jou” Sug becaufe ] « Fw being come, both of ay ws. 
conitrained to fend their Armies into __ All Winter Jong Nicole was imployed in 
increafing his Army, which was much farthered by the atfiſtance of the Pope, and A!for- 
fo; infomuch that whea the ſpring a and both Armies took” the field, the Count 
was much too weak for Nicolo, and indeed brought to that extremity of want, that he 
muſt of neceffity have been ruined, had not the Duke fruſtrated the advantage which Nj- 
colg had got over him. Philip ſent to Nicolo to deſire he would come preſently to him, 
he muſt needs ſpeak perſonally with him about butmeſs of very great importancerand Ni 
being greedy to know it, left his command to his Son Franceſco, and went to Milan to 
Duke 3 relinquiſhing a certain victory, for an uncertain reward, which being perceived by 
the Cornt he thought that occalion of engaging the Son in his Fathers abſence, was not to 
be ſlipped.and coming to a fight with him near the Caſtle 4i Moxteloro,he overthrew Fran- 
ceſco, and took him Priſoner. 


Nieolo arriving at Milan, finding himſelf deluded by the Duke, and underſtanding the Nicolo dyes, 


defeat, and jmpriſoument of his Son, he took it to heart, and dyed with ſorrow 1445 in 
the 64 year of hisage, a more brave, than fortunate General. He left only two Sons, 
Franceſco, and Giacopo, whoſe conduCt was lefs, and*tortune worle than their Fathers 3 (6 
that theDiſciples of Bracio were almoſt extin, whilft the Sforzeſthan being -more ſuccef- 
ful, became more glorious. The Pope underſtanding Nicolo was dead, and his Army o- 
verthrown ( not daring to rely much upon the King ot Aragons fupplics ) deſired a peace 
of the Count, and obtained it by the mediation of the Florentines, by which the Pope was 
to have in La Marca, Ofimo, Fabriano, and Ricanato xcſtored, and all the reſt were to re- 
main to the Count: After this accomodation in La Marca, all Traty had been quiet, had 
not the Bologneſi diſturbed it. There were two fuper-eminent families in Bologna, the Can- 
xeſchi, and the Bentivogliz Hannibal was the head of the latter, and Battiftz of the firſt. To 

 beget the greater confidence betwixt them, many matches had been made; but amon 
Men that afpire to the ſame degree of greatnefs, an alfyance is ſooner made, than a friend- 
ſhip. Bologna was in League with the Venetians, and Florentine, which League was 
made by Hannibal Bentivoglio's means after Franceſco Piccinino was expelled. Battiſta, un- 
derſtanding how carneſily the Duke delired the frien{ſhip of that City, contrived how ” 
mighe 


445. 
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might kill Hannibal, and deliver that City to the Duke z and having concluded the circum- 


- ſtances, on the 24th, of June 1445, Battiſta and his accomplices {ct upon Hannibal, and 


flew him, and when they had done, declared themſelyes for the Duke. The Venetian and 
Florentine commiſſaries were at the ſame time in the Town and at the firſt report of the 
tumult,. returned privatly to their houſes, but finding the People thronging in great num-* 
bers in the Marker place, complaining, and exclaiming againſt the Murderers of Hannibal; 
they took. courage 3 joyned themſelves with them, and putting them into a poſture, they 
fell upon the Canneſchi, and,in half an hours time, routed them, killed. part of them, and 
drove the reſt out of the City. Battifta not having opportunity to get away, nor his Enc- 
mies tokill him, betook himſelf to his houſe, where hiding himſelt in a cheſt, or Bing to 
keep Corn in, they ſearched for him a whole day, and could not diſcover him : keing afſu- 


red he was not gone outof Town, they came back againand threatned his Servants ſo, that 


one of his Lacqueys betraid him, . and carricd them to him, then drawing him out of his ' 
hole in armour as he was, they killed him, and then dragged him about the Streets, and 
burned him: fo that the Vidtory of the Duke was ſufficient to encourage that enterprize, 
but his expedition in releiving it, was not great enough to make it good. By the death of 
Battiſta, and the expulſion of the Canneſehi their tumults were compoſed 3 but the Botog- 
nefi remaingd in no little confuſion, there being none of the tamily of the Bextivoglio's lett 
to govern them; for Hannibal had only one Son, of about fix years old called Giovanni ; 


. and it was feared leſt ſome difference and diviſion might ariſe betwixt the friends of Benti- 


voglo ( in whoſe power it was reſtore the Canneſehi ) to the deſtruction of their party, and 
Country. 08 

Whillt they were in this ſuſpence, the Conte di Poppi being by accident in Bologna, ſent 
word to the principal of the City,that if they would be governed by one of Hannibals blood, 
he could dire& them where they might have one 3 for about twenty years lince, Hereales, a 
Coulin-German of Hannibals being at Poppi, had the enjoyment of a young Maid in that 
Town, who was brought to bed afterwards of a Son called Santi, which Hercules affirm- 
ed to him many times was his, nor was .it to be denied, for who ever knew them both, 
muſt needs owne a more than ordinary reſemblance. The Citizens giving. credit to what he 
faid, deſpatched ſome of their Citizens to Florence immediatly, to {ce the Youth, and to de- 
fire Neri,: and Cofimo that he might be delivered to them : the reputed father of Santi was 
dead, and 'the Son lived with an Unckle called Antonio da Caſceſe, a rich Man, without 
Children of his own, and a great friend of Ner#'s : Neri out of. reſpe& to his Uncle, think- 
ing the buſineſs not to be deſpiſed, nor on the ot herſide, raſhly accepted, propoſed that 
Santi might be ſent for 3 and that in the preſence of Coſimo and the Bolognian Embaſſadors, 
they might hear what he could ſay for himſelt; he was ſent for accordingly, and behayed 
himſelf ſo well, the Bologneſi were ready to worſhip him 3 ſo ltrangely prevalent ſometimes 
isthe loye of a faction 3 yet there was nothing concluded at this nieeting,, only Cofimo took 

ti a (ide and told him, | 


"1 No Body can counſel you better in this caſe, than your ſelf ; becauſe you may follow 


your own inclination. If you be the Son ok, Hercules Bentivogli, you will apply your (elf 
© to ſuch things as are worthy and ſuitable to the honor of that houſe : But if you be the 
< Son of Agnolo da Caſceſe you will continue in Florence, and ſpend the reſt of your days 
< baſely in the ordering of Wool. 

This ſpeech netled the young Man, and whereas before he ſeemed to be irreſolute, he 
now declared he would reter himſelf wholly to Cofimo, and Neri, and do as they directed 
him3 and ( it being agreed with the Embaſſadors )) Cloaths and Horſes were bought, and 
equipage provided, and a while after being, honorably conducted to Bolonia, he was made 
Governor both of Hannibals Son, and the City, which ofice he executed fo well, that 
whereas all his predeceſſors were killed by their Enemies 3 he lived quietly all his time, and 
dycd lamented at laſt. | 

After the death of Nicolo, and the peace concluded in La Marea 3 Philip wanting a new 
General to command his Army, made private overtures to Ciarpelloxe one of the moſt expe- 
rienced officers in the Counts Army 3 and at laſt coming to an agreement, Ciarpellone deli- 
red leave. of the Count to go to Milan, and take poſſeſhon of certain Caſtles which Philip 
had given him in the late Wars. The Count ſuſpeQting the bulineſs ( to diſappoint the 
Duke, and, prevent his (crving againſt him) he cauſed: him firſt to be ſtopped, and after- 
wards to be killed, pretending to have found him engaged in Conſpiracy againſt him, ac 
which manner of proceeding the Duke was highly incenſed 3 but the Venetians and the Flo 
reatines were pleaſed well enough, as apprehending the lealt amity betwixt the Count and 
the Dukez however this indignity ſet all La,Marcs in an uproar, and was the occation of 
ncw War there. Giſmondo Malatefti was Lord of Rimino z and being Son-in-Law to the 
Connt, 
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Count, he expected to have had the Government of Peſaroz but the Count having redu- 
ced it, gave the Command of it to his Brother, which Giſmonda.took very jill; and to 
make it the worſe, his mortal Enemy Federico di Monte Feltrf, by the Connts meiins, had 
uſurped the Dominion of Urbino: upon theſe provocations Giſmondo joyned himſelf with 
the Duke, and ſolicited the Pope and the King of Naples to niake Wat upon the Connt ; 
who to give his Son-in-Law a reliſh of the War to which he had itch a mind, he reſolved 
to begin, and to fall firſt upon him z whereupon the Countries of: Romagne and Le Mares 
were ina tumult immediatly 3 for Philep, the King of Naples, and the Pope ſent all of ther 
aſſiſtance to Giſmondo, and the Venetians and Florentines ( though they ſent himno Men ) 
ſupplied the Coxnt with what monies he wanted. Philip, not content to make War apain(t 
him in Komagns only, deſigned todeprive him of Cremona and Pontremoli, but Pontremol; 
' was defended for him by the Florentines, and Cremons by the Venetians ;, ſo that the War 
was revivedagain in Lombardy; and many troubles enſued in the Country of Cremona, a- yu * 
mong which the Dukes General Franceſco Piccinino was overthrown at Caſale by Micheletto | gmbary. 
& the Venetian Army 3 and the Venetians wore 5 thereupon of depoling the Duke, 
ſent their Commiſſary to Cremona, aſſaulted Ghiar , and took all that Country, &x- 
cept Cremons it ſelf ; and then paſſing the Addz, they made their excurligns to the very 
walls of Milan: the Duke not ſatisfied with his condition, applied himſelf t& Afonſo King 
of Aregon for ſuccour 3 repreſenting the ill conſequences which would follow oe his Do- 
minions in Naples, it Lombardy ſhould fall intq the hands of the Venetians : Alfonſo promi- 
{cd to ſend him ſupplies, but their paſſage would be difficult without the permiſſion of the 
Count, upon which conſideration, Duke Philip addreſſed himſelf to the Count, and begged 
of him that he would not abandon the Father-in-Law who was both aged and blind. The 
Count was much offended with the Duke, for having pulled thoſe Wars upon him and on 
the otherlide the greatneſs of the Venetian did not pleaſe him at all ; beſides his mony was 
gone, and the League ſupplied him but coldly 3 for the Florentines were now freed from 
their apprehenſions of the Duke, which was the great cauſe of their careſling the Comnt,and "Es 
rhe ON delired his ruine, as the only perſon capable of carrying the whole ſtate of courted by all 
' ther ; mw 1 | ! __ -. rartich 
© Nevertheleſs, whillt Philip was ſeducing him to his (ide, arid promiſed him the Com- 
mand of all his forces, upon a condition he would cave the Venetians, and reſtore La Mar- 
ca to the Pope they ſent Embaſſadors to him, promiſing him Milan, when it was taken, 
and the Generalſhip of their Army in perpetxxm, To he would proſecute the War in Ls Mor- 
'cs, and obſtruct the ſupplies which were ſending by Alfonſo into Lombardy, Thie Veneti- 
an proffers were great, and his obligations to them conſiderable, they havkag made that 
War on purpoſe to {ecure Cremona to the Count 3 again the Dukes injuries were freſh,and his 
promiſes not to be truſted. Yet the Cont remained doubtful which he ſhould accept ; his 
obligation to the League, his Faith given, the late good offices which they had done him, 
and their many promiſes for the future, were great ats on oge fide, yet he was loth 
'on the other ſide todeny.the importunities of his Father-in-Law 3. but that which. ſwayed 
with him moſt of all, was the poiſon which he ſuſpe&ed was hid under the promiſes of the 
Venetians, to whoſe diſcretion he muſt leave hirmfelt (C if he ſuceeded in their Wars ) both 
for their performance, and his own preſervation 3 which no wiſe Prince would ever do, 
till neceſſity compelled him. But this ſuſpence and difficulty of reſolution in the Count, 
'was taken away by the Vexetians z who having a ye by ſome practices and intelligences 
in the Town, to get it for themſelves, upon lomie other pretence they cauſed their forces to 
march into thoſe parts, but their plot was diſcovered by him'that governed there for the 
Count, and inſtead of gaining Cremona, they loſt the Count, who laid aſide all reſpedts, and 
joyned with the Duke. Wy nat | 
Pope Engenizs was dead, NioloV. created his ſucceſſor, and the Count advanced wich - 
his whole Army to Cotegnela in order to his paſſage into Lombardy, when news was brought -* Philip di- 
to him that Duke Philip was dead, which happened in the year 1447, 00 thelalt of Auguſt, © 4 
Thee tidings much troubled the Count, whoſe Army could not:be in good order becauſe a 
they had not had their full pay. The Venetians he feared, as being in arms, and his pro- 
tcſied Enemies, now upon his revolt ts the Duke. Alfonſo had been always his Enemy, 
aud he was fearful of him he could haye no confidence in cithex the Pope or the: Floren« 
tines,for the Floreutines were in League with the Venetians 3 = he was in poſſeſſion of (c- 
veral Towns, which he had taken from the Pope : however he reſolved to bear up bravely ; 
look his fortune in the face 3 and comport bimlelf according to the accidents. which ſhould 
occur ; for many times ſecrets are dilcovexed in ation, which deyetion and: deſpondency 
would have concealed for gyet. It was no little ſuppott to him to beleive, that it the Mz- 
Lanefi were oppreſſed 3 ot that jealous of the atnbition of the n enctian, no Man was ſo pro- 
per 
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for them to a 1y-to, for prote&ion, as himſelf. So that raking courage thereupon, he 
Sandal into way 14 of Bologna, and* from thence' paſſing by Modena and Reggio, he 
encamped upon the Lenza,gand ſent to the Milgneſi to offer them his ſervice: the Milane- 
hi, after the death, were divided into factions 3 part of them had a mind to be free, 
<F prox 


' and partof them to live under a Prince 3 and of thoſe which were for a Prince,part were for 


the Count, and part for Alfonſo : but they which were for a Commonwealth, being more 
unanimous prevailed, and erected 16 1p according to their own model, to which ma- 
ny ofthe Cities in that Dukedom refuſed to conform,ſuppoling they might make themſelves 
free as well as Mrlan if they pteaſed 3 and thoſe who were not inclined to that Government, 
would not ſubmit to it in them. Lodi and Piacenze therefore ſurrendered to the Venetian , 
Pavia and Parma made themſelves free : u which confulions, the Count removed to 
Cremona, where certain deputies of his to « a purpoſe, met- with certain Commiſſioners 
from-Milax, and came to an agreement, by which it was agreed that he ſhould be General 
of their forces, and all conditions performed to him which were concluded in his laft ereaty 
with the Duke 3 to which was ſuperadded that Breſcia ſhould be put into the Connts hands, 
till he ſhould be poſſeſs'd of Verone, and that then keeping the laſt, the firſt ſhould be re- 
fiored. | | 
' Before thegleath of the Duke, Pope Nicolo upon his aſſumption to that Chair endeavou- 
red to make a peace, betwixt all the Princes of Ialy ; and to that purpoſe he ne- 
potiated with the Florentine Embaſſadors which were fent to his creation, for a Diet to be 
eld at Ferrara, to treat either of a long ceſſation, or a firm peace 3 and accordingly the 
Popes Legate was met there by Commiſſioners from the Venetians, the Duke, and the Flo- 
rentines. Alfonſoſent,none, for he was at Trboli with a great Army in favour of the Duke, 
and believed ( as ſoon as the Coxnt could be debauched from them ) he ſhotild have a fair 
Opportunity to fall upon both the Venetian, and Florentine; In the mean time the Comnt 
lay till in ardy, attending the conſummation of the Peace, to which Alfoyſo would 
not ſend, but promiſed to ratifie what ſhould be agreed by the Duke. This peace was a 
long time in debate, but at length it was concluded, it ſhould either be a ceſſation for five 
years, or a Pi Peace, as the Danke of Milan ſhould chuſe 3 the Dukes Commiſſioners, 
returning to know his reſolution, they found him dead, however the Milanefi were wil- 


to ſtarid to their agreement, but the Venetians would not condeſcend, eat 
het to themſelves o overrunning that State, hecaufe Lodi and Piacenzs wory/ct oy 
to them ſoon after the death of the Duke 3 and believing either by treaty or force they 
ſhould be able to reduce the reſt, before any Body could come in to their rdief; and this 
they fancied the rather, becauſe the Florentines were engaged in War with Alfonſo. A41- 
fo was at this time at Tiboli, and being impatient to — h is deſigns upon ny ( ac- 
cog to agreement betwixt him and the Duke ) conceiving the War already commenced 
in dy, would give Nip convenience, he had a great mind to have ſome footing in the 
ſtate of Florence, E the War ſhould a tly out3_to that purpoſe he entred 
into correſpondence with ſome perſons in the Caſtle of Cennina, in the upper Vat @ Arno, 
and took it : the Florentings were much farprized at fo unexpetted an accident, and ſcein 
that Ring in motion againſt them, they lifted Men, created a new Council of Ten, a 
provided themſelves for War, with as much induſtry as any of their predeceſſors. The 
King was marched alteady with his Army into the Country of Siena, and had uſed his uc- 
molt endeavours to get"that City into his clutches 3 but it continued tirm to the Florentines ; 
refuſed to adn1it him; and all the reſt of the Towns, under its juriſdition, did the ſame. Yet 
they furniſhed him with proviſions, their weakneſs and the Kings great ſtrength excu- 


ſing it. | 
: The Kings refolution was changed of invading the Florentines by the way of the Vale 
4 Arno, either becauſe Cennina was taken from him again, or that the Florentines were 
too well furniſhed with Souldiers iti thoſe parts 3 wheretore he turned towards Volterra,and 
ſurprized many Caſtles in the Country belonging thereto. From thence he polled into the 
of Piſa, where by the aſliſtance of Arrigo, and Fatio ( Counts of Gherardeſes ) he 
took ſore poſts, and'then aſſaulted Campiglia, which being defended by the Florentines , 
he wasnot able to carry 3 To that the King leaving Garriſons in the places he had taken; 
and Rey £10ope to make excurſions upon the Enemy 3 with the reſt of his Army retired 
and took his quarters in the Country of Siens, The 'Florentiner in the mean time being 
ſecured by the ſeaſon of the year, provided theniſelves with Souldjers with all poſſible care, 
and gavethe command of them to Federigo Lord of Urbino, and Grſmondo Malateſta da Ri- 
mins, betwixt whom there was ſome precedent difference, yet it was ſo prudently compo- 
ſed by Neri di Gino,and Barnardetto de Medici their Commiſſaries,that they took the field to- 
gether before the Winter was over 3 recovered the places loſt ins the Country of Piſe ; and 
Rs | the 
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the Pomerancie in the Volterran;, curbing and reſtraining his excurſions of thoſe who were | 
left by Alfonſo apon the Coaſts, ſo, as they were ſcarce able to ſecure their Garriſons. . As 
ſoon. as the Spring was come, the Commiſſaries had a Rendezvous of all their Army (which 
* conliſted of abour 5000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, at Spedalietto; and the King had anothef; 
of about 15000, {ome three miles from Campiglia : and when it was ſuppoſed he would * 
have fallen upon that Town, he turned about to Piombing, believing it would be no hard 
matter to gain'it, in reſpe& that it was but indifferently provided 3 and ifhe did, it would 
be no little prejudice to the Fhorentines, ſeting from thence he could harrafs them with a te- 
dious War, and by ſending forces there by Sea, infeſt the- whole Country of Piſs. This 
Folicy of Alifonſ#s ſtartled the Florentines, and conſulting what was to bedone, it was con- 
cluded that if they could lye with their Army upon the coaſts of Campiglia, he would run a 
hazard of being beaten, or be forced to draw off with no little diſgrace. - To this purpoſe 
they rigg'd-out four Galliaſſer which they had at Ligorn, and ſent three thouſand foot in 
them to reinforce Piombino,8 then poſted themſelves at Caldane a place of no eafie acceſs;for 
. to lye upon the coaſts in the plain,they judged it more dangerous, and- more ſubject to at- 
tacks : the Floyentines were to be ſupplied from the 'ntighbouring Towns, which being 
thin, and but il! inhabited,” they were' but indifferently furniſhed, ſothat the Army 'was 
much incommoded, efpecially for Wine, for none'growing there, and coming with great 
difficulty from other parts, it was not 'poſſible to provide. for them all. But the King 
C though ftraiened by the Flarentines) had plenty of all things by the way of the Sea. The 
Florentines perceiving it, had a mind to try experiment, whether their forces could not be 
ſupplied by Seca likewiſe, whereupon they cauſed their Gallisſſer to be brought, loaded them 
with victuals, ving diſpatched them accordingly, they were ſet ' apon by ſeven of 
Alfonſo"s Gallies, Bhd two of them taken,” and the other two fled. This difaſter cut off all 
hop:s of relieving that way : that 200'of the looſer\fort of Souldiers 'ran away to the 
Kings Camp for want of Wine, and the reſt mutiny*d, grumling that they ſhould be con- 
fin'd to ſo hot places where thexze-was no Wine, and the Water very bad : hereupon the 
Commiſfaries took it into debate, and it was concluded thatithey ſhouldfeave that Poſt, and 
addreſs themſelves to the "recovery of certain Caſtles which remained in the harids of the 


On eodher fide the King, though he wanted no proviſion, and was more numerous: ; 
in Men 3 foutid himſelf uo lefs diſtreſſed, for his A—__ full of the diſeaſes which thoſe f 
maritime Coutittics do produce, they were grown ſo general and herce,. that many Men 
died, and moſt of them were ſick. Upon this conſideration, a Peace was ed, and 
the King inſilted upon 50000 Florins,and that Piombino might be left to his diſcretion. Which 
demands being deliberated ' at Florence, many who detired peace, were carneſt to have 
them accepted 3 affirming they could not expect ſucceſs in a War, which requized fo vaſt an 
expence to maintain it : but Neri Capponi going to Florence,” gave them ſuchipregnant rea- 
ſons to the contrary, that the whole City agreed to refuſe them, and the Governor of Pj- 
ombino was well entertained, and promiſed to be relieved both in time of War and Peace, it 
he would defend it couragiouſly as he had hitherto done. ' The Kipg having notice of their 
reſolution, and perceiving his Army too fickly and infirm to take the place, he brake ab- 
ruptly from his ſeige3 lete above 2000 of his Men' dead behind him 3 retreated with the 
reſt of his Army thorow the Country of Siexz, and from thence into the Kingdom of Na- | 
ples, highly diſſatisfied with the Florentines, and threatning them with anew War when 4{oxſorerreacy 
occaſion offtercd. | our of Thjcary. 

W hillt theſe things paſſed in Tuſcany, the Count Franceſco being made General for the 
Milanef, thought tit betore any thing elſe, to reconcile himſelf with Franceſco Piccinino, 

(who had a command likewiſe under him _ that he might'afliſt him in his enterprizes, or 
at leſt oppoſe them with more circumſtances of reſpe&: after which, he took the tield with 
his Army, and the Citizens of Paxia, ſuſpeQing their own ability to defend themelyes a- 
gainſt ſo totmidable a force, and yet unwilling to bring themſelves under the yoke of the 
Milaneſi, they offercd to ſutrender to him, upon condition they might not fall under their 
domination. The Cornt had a great mind to that City, and looked upon it as a fine ini- 
tiation, and pretence, to the ret of his deligns. Nor was it fear, or the imputation of 
breaking his Faith, that reſtrained him from taking it, for great Men think it diſhonorable 4 
for to loſe, but none to gain, though with fravd and injuſtice. His great doubt was leſt in : 
taking it, he ſhould diſoblige the Milaneſi fo, as they ſhould give themſelves to the Veneti- 
an ; and in not taking it, he was jealous they ſhould furrender to the Duke of Savoy, to 
which he ſaw too rhany of the Citizens inclin'd , in either of which caſes, his authority in 
Lombardy would be lott- Atlength judging it leſs danger to take that City himſelf, than 
wo let another Man get it 3 he reſolved to accept it, perlwading himſelt it would _ - 
OW R 2 tha- 
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Milanefi, to letthem know, how fatal it might have been for him to have refuſed it, ſee- 
ing thoſe Citizens would certainly have delivered it to the Venetian, or the Duke of Savoy; 
citherof which ways their-State had been undone 3 and that it was better in his poſſeiſhon 
who was their friend; than in cither of theirs, both of them being too potent, and both of . 
chem their Enemies. The Milanefi, for all his compliments , were much ankcioh ied with 

che bulineſs, as plainly diſcovering the ambition and ends of the Man 3 bur they thought 
beſt at preſent to conceal it, not knowing whither they were tq betake themſelves (upon a 
rupture with the Coxnt ) but to the Venetians, whoſe pride, and arrogant terms, they 
dreaded and abhorred : ſo that they concluded not to break with the Count,, but to obviate 
their preſent miſeries; with his afliſtance, hoping when they were freed from the former 3 
ſome ptopitious opportunity might happen ro quit them of him 3 for they were not only 
infeſted by the Venetians ; bat by the Genoxzſes; and the Duke of Savoy in the name of = 
Charles of Orleans, deſcended from a Siſter of Philips 3 but the Count defended all againſt 

them without any trouble. Their greateſt adverſary was the Venetian, who was come 
near with a powetlul Army to ſeize upon their and had Lodi and Piacenza already in 
their , Which laſt, the Cont and after a long ſeige, took it, and 
fack'dit: after he had recovered that City, Winter coming on, he drew his Army into 
quarters, and went himſelf to Cremoxe, where all that Winter he cntertained himſelt with 
his Wife:but as ſoon as the Spring a the Venetian,and Milaneſi were both in the held; 
the Milanefi had a great delire to retake Lodi, gnd afterwards to come an agreement with 
the Venetian: for the expence of the War was increaſed + and the tidelity of the Count ſu- 
ſpeed. In order to this, it was reſolved their Army ſhould maxch to Caravaggio and be- 
ſeigeitz ſuppoſing that upon the taking of that Calile, Lodi would ſi er. The Count 
obeyed their Orders, though his own inclination was to have paſſed the 2 invaded 
the Country of Breſt, Being et lown before Caravaggio, he intreached and fortitied 
his Army ſo well with Ditches and Ramparts, that the Venetians could not attempt to re- 


ral 
and 


tage 


as rather to venture all than wg that, 
concluded therefore to fall upon the 


baggage and train of Artillery taken 3 fo that never till that day had the Venetians received 
ſo conttderable a defeat. : : 

Among the reſt of the prey and Priſoners there was found a Venetian Proveditore who be- 
fore tlie Battle had ſpoken opprobrious words of the Count, calling him Baſtard and Co- 
ward ; this Proveditore finding himſelf in the hands of his Enemies, being conſcious of his 
offence 3 and expetting no iſe but that his reward would be ſuitable 3 according to 
OY Omen inſolent in proſperity, and poor & abjeR in ad- 
verſity ) throwing himſelf with tears at the fect of the Count, he acknowledged his fault, 
and beſcech'd his pardon. - The Count took himup by the arm, and bad him be of 
courage : but afterwards he told him he could not but wonder a Perſon of prudence and thar 
CEN ce Ng a > OI 

y of thoſe who did not deſerve it. As to Baſtardy he accuſed him of, he knew 
not the paſſages betwizt Sforze his Father, and Madonas Lucia his Mother, for not being 
ers oe wy he was not able to order them better, and therefore he did hope nothing 

ich they did could be imputable to him. But this he knew, that ſince he had been ca- 
pable of any thing himſelf, he had carried himſelf ſo, as no body could reprehend him, co 
which both he and his Senate could give freſh and irrefragable teſtimony 3 at laſt he admo- 
niſh'd him'to be more modeſt for the future; to have morecaution in all his entcrprizes, 


and then he diſmifs'd him. Afﬀeer this Victory, the Count mareh'd his Army into the 
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Country of Breſcia, pofleſs'd himfelfof all wherever he came; and then encamped within 
tworniles of the City: The Venetianz upon their: overthtoiw, ſuſpeing 45 it happe- 
ned ). that Hato anttite oetetegde Dae *d it 28 much 
as in ſo ſhort a time they were ablezgot foxces they could together with all imaginable 
diligence 3, and ſent to the Florentines to defire their affiſtance by yertue of theis Leagyic : 
who being freed from theie War with Alfonſo, ſupplied themi with a 1000 foot and 2000 


Horſe 3 with which forces having got an Army together, the Venetians began to think - 


they were in acondition to treat 3 and for 4 long time it had been the cuſtom and fate of the 
Venetians to recover twice as much by peace, as they loſt by the War. They undetſicod 
very well, the Milenefi were jealous of the Conn! ; whoſe defigni was not fo much to be their 
General, as their Prince; they knew it was in their own powet to make with which 
of them they pleaſed 3 for both of thent deſired it 3 one out of artibition, the other for fear. 
They cancluded at laſt to with the Cons, and to profier him their affifince for 
the ſubduction of Milan ing that the Milonch finding thetnfelves betraid by the 
Count, in their fury would ſubmit to aty dominion but his 3 and then they being tnoft ca- 
pable of defending then, were the moſt likely to berhe Perſons they for their 


Upon this reſolution, they ſent. to try the Connt; and found him-very inclinable to a 
peace, a3 deſiring the vidory at Caravaggiv might- be iated to him, and tot to the 
Milaneſes. A peace therefore was firuck up, and the:-Venerians obliged themſelves to pay to 
the Count, (-cill M:l2x ſhould be taken ') 123000 Florine a month, and maintain in his ſer- 
vice 4000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot during the War: The Count on the other fide engaged to 
reſtore tg them, all the Towns, Priſoners, and what ever elſe had been taken in that War 
by him reſerving to himſelf only fach Towns as were in Duke Philips pofſeſfion when he 
dycd. The news of this agreernent, diſquicted the Milaxefi much more than their Vidtory 


had rej them. The Magiſtrats ſtorm'd 3 the: People complain'd 3 the Women and- 


Condegtenced I TWIT I + 1. ory os a Traitor and an in- 
And though they did not expe to reclaim ingratitude, by any pray- 
's or promiſes cou rake im never vey thought bole Elo 


rows diſloyley and being. broughe into bis preſence, one of them ſpake to him ths 


-  * Thoſe who deſire to obtain any thing of other People, are wone to accoft thetn with 
« prayers, or promiſes, or threats 3 that cither their. compaſſion, or protit, or povetty 
© might move them to condeſcend : but in Men that are cruel, and covetous, and 
< ſeſt with their own greatneſs and authority, there being no room for either ofthe 
< *tis in vain for any Man to think RE CET 
© miſes, or to fright them with threats. We therefore, ( though too late) 
< your cruelty, your ambition, and'your inſolencez ate come hither, not to beg any thing 
E of you ( for if we did, weare ſenlible it would not be granted } - but co commemorate 
< and charge you with the benefits you have received from ihe People of Milan 3 and to re- 
<« monſirate with what ingratitude you have requited them 3 that among the inany miſeries 
<« which you have brought upon us, we may have at leaſt the pleaſure to reprehend you for 
« them. You ought to retnember your condition after the death of the Duke ; you were 
« at hoſtility with the Pope, and King Alfonſo 3 you were diſcarded by the Venetians, and 
< the Florentines, who, upon ſome juſt and late provocation 3 ot elſe finding you uſtle(s, 
< were become ( asit were) your Enemies : you were tired and weary of the War you 
& had maintaincd againſt the Church, you were left without Men, without mony, without 
£ friends, deſperate ——_— your own, much more of gaining from others z under 
©* which exigencics, of necefſity you muſt have ſunk, had not our innocence, and phain 
< heartedne(s ſupported you. We, we were they who received you, into our Arms,moved 
< by the reverence we retained for the memory of our Duke 3 with whom you had enter'd 
* into {o riedr and fo late an allyance 3 preſuming ( and as we thought }) with reaſon, tha 
* the love you proteſt to him, would have been extended to his People 3 and that our 
© wards being added to bis, the amity betwixt us, would not only have been firm, but5n- 
< diſſolyable, and for that cauſe to your old articles with the we threw in YVerons 
* and Breſcia, What: could we give, .or promiſe you more? and you, what coald you 
© have ( or indeed ask )' more of us,or any Body elſe at that time ? You received from us a 
< kindneſs you could not look for 3 and we, in recompence, have received a miſfchiet we 
© never deſerved : nor was this the fixſtinſtance of your falſhood 3 for no. ſooner were ygu 
* in poſſeiſon of the command of our Army,but againſt all erage. uy received 
< Pavia into. your hands 3 which, indeed, gave us the tarft hint of what was to hotel 


he could receive them after fach'berba- .. 


Peace betwixt 
the Yenetians 
and the Counr 
excluding the 


Milanefs. 
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of one of the 
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. * falſity of what was on cither tide alledg'd, the end of the War would make it appear, in 
, x dem 


< from your friend{hip's however he ſwallowed that injury, :in hopes ſuch an acqueſt«s that 
© might-haye ſatiated your ambitions v;But alas ! thoſe who muſt! have all, wilhnor' be {a- 
« tished with a part- - You-promiſed;thatall your coriqueſts afterwards ſhould be'6urs, be- 
< cauſe you knew, what-you ſhould giveus at ſeveral times,you could take'fromus at once 3 
« this is verified fince your victory .at Ciravaggio,-which though-won with-the expence of 
« our treaſure and-blood js by your haſeneſs perverted £0 our ruine.-Oh! unhappyare thoſe 
< Cities who are conſtrained to defend their liberty | __ ſuch as. invade themy' but much 
ate | 


_ < more unhappy are they who in their: 


to imploy ſuch — 
< ſuch treacherous inſtruments as; you». May we be example to poſterity; _ , 
< and the King of Mecedox: could 'be:ng-warning to'us, who having beaten their Enemies, 
« was made their General by them,and their Prince afterwards by himſelf. We are not,there- 
< fore,to, be condemned for any thing,z but our confidence in you 3 : whoſe paſſed life, and in- 
« ſatiable appetite of dominion ought to have taught us better than to have truſted 'a-perſon 
< which betraid the Prince of Lxccs ;{queez'd the Florentines and- the Venetians, diſreſpc- 
« Qed the Duke 3 deſpiſed a Kingz and-committed ſeveral injuries (-above all /)' both a- 
&« o2inſt God and the Church. ' Aud indeed we had'no reaſon to believe that ſo many Prin- 
« ces and Potentates ſhould be of leſs authority with Franceſco Sforza,than the Milanefi , or 
© that he would bejuſt in his engagements to us, when he had broke them with every body 
© elſe. But out indeſcretion cannot excuſe your.-treachery, nor clear you of that infamy, 


< which our juſt and deplorable complaints will hx:.upon you all. the World over. Nor 


- © can any thing ſecure you againſt the ſtings and compunRtions of your own Conſcience 3 for 


< inverting thoſe Arms which we had provided' for our defence, againſt our own liberty 
Bpak'y —, Jn you .cannot'think any.thing ſo proper. for.you, as the: reward of a* Parricide. 
< And'if yet your incontroulable ambition thould. blind-you 3 the evidence the whole World 
< will give. of your-impiety, will open' your eyes, and God himſelf -will opett them, if 
< either perjury; or falſhood, or treaſon, do offend himz or ifiri his divine providence, for 
< ſorhe. occult: good, heſecs it fit to-forbear it, and to- ſhow himſelf to us a favoarer of ill 
<* Men.,;. Do not therefore delude.your ſelf with the aſſurance of victory 3. the juſt anger of 
©God will oppoſe. you 3 -and'we are'reſolved to loſe lives and liberties together; 'and/if 
< {> fall out that we ſhould be conſtrained to ſubmit,|. there is no Prince in Italy but we -will 
© chooſe before you and:if our fins be {© great, as to pull down the greateſt miſery in the 
* World upon our heads, and force us into your hands, be aſſured, that dominion which 
_ begin with infamy-and fraud," will end. in; the: deſtruction: of you or your 'Chil- 
cc ene ; ps Lond LEEID - 


(03) AT 3 T1953 c ; . 
. The Count was netled by every part of the ſpeech, .yet without any extraorditiary com- 
motion in either gefture-or words, he made them this anſwer 3. WIE 
* © That being injured ſo highly as'they:thought - themſelves, he.. would bear with the in- 
* diſcretion ot their language 3 thoogh to perſons (capable of judging betwixt them, there 
* was nothing that they:had charged him with, which he could -noteafily refel. ''He conld 
* rhake-it appear, that he had not injured the Milanefi, but ſecured himſelf only againſt their 


- * intelligence and defigns. | That if they refleRted upontheir carriage after the-Batvle of Ca- 


*ravaggio, they would find that in ſtedd of rewarding him with Verona and Breſcia, as they 
© had contracted, they were underliand negotiating a peace with the Venetian; that the 
* burden and ſcandal of the War might be left upon his ſhoulders, whilſt they ran away 
< with the profits of it, and the honor of the peace: ſo:that if they looked impartially into 
* the matter, they would tind, he had done nothing but what they had- endeavoured be- 
*© fore 3) and that if he had defer*d todo it ſo long, the more they were oblig'd to hims and 
< with the more juſtice-he might retort ingratitude upon them. That as to the trath, - or 


** which, that God: which they had ſo ſolemnly invoked to revenge: them, woul on- 
< firate which of the two-was moſt tender of diſplealing him, and which with moſt equity 

The'Embaſſadors being departed, the Coxnt prepared to invade them 3 and the Milaneſi 
for their detence 3 towhich purpoſe they joyned themſelves with Franceſco and Giacopo Pic- 
cirino, who upon the ſcore of the old animotity betwixt the Braeceſcbi and the Sforzefehi, 
had been faithful to the. Milaneſes i: hoping by their means to preſerve their liberties, till 
they ſhould have opportunity to divide betwixt the Venetians and the Count, which amity 
they did not think would be of any long continuance. The Cownt was of the ſame opinion, 
and thought.it bis beſt way.to bind them by rewards, ſceing they wear tickliſh in their pro- 

iſcs.In the dittribution therefore of the War, he-was cantented the Venetians ſhould attack 


. Cremona, whilſt he with the remainder of the Army, affaulted the reſt of that State : this 


article being propoſed to the Venetians was ſo grateful, that upon that very reaſon they wa 4 
tinue 


_ 
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nued their friendſhip to the Comnt, till he had overrun moſt : S tara of won 


ſo ſtraitned that City, that no provitions could come att. So that diſpa of. 
relief, they ſence Embaſſadors to Venice,to intreat, that they would commilerate their caſe, 
and ( according to the praQtice of all Commonywealchs) rather fapport thoſe who ſtood 
for their li than a Tyrant 3 who if he ſhotld gairt their City, would be too firong af- 
terwards for them. Nor ought they to believe he would be content with the tertns of che 
capitulation, who had violated his League with that ſtate The Venetians were not yet. 
Maſters of Crema; and being loth to diſcover themſelves till that were in their bag 
they anſwered them in publick, that their alliance with the Coxnt would not ſuffer them to 
aſſiſt them _ but privatly they entertain'd them ſo, as they might gre ele Maliers aſſured 
kopes of their friendſhip. The Count wengue ready fo near Milan, that he had taken 
ſome part of the ſuburbs and the Venetians having reduc'd Crems, they thought it time to 
publiſh cheir amity with Milan, with whom they were ſecretly oc þ * the firſt ax- 
ticle they agreed to, was the conſervation of their liberty. This Leagne being ratifcd, the 
Venetians commanded ſuch forces as they had with the Count, wind iick to their Army, 
they ſignified likewiſe to the Cont, the peace which they had concluded 3 and gave him 
twenty days time to accept it himſelf. The Connt was not at all faryrized at the inconſtan- 
| cy oftheVenetians; he had forſcen it before, and expected it ſhould happen: every 

day. Yet he&could not but regret it as as the Milanefi had been moleſted at his: he 

delired two days to give in his anſwer to the Embafſadors,which time he reſoly*d to detain 

theVenetians who were in his ſervice, and go on with his enterprize: He gave out pub- 

lickly he would accept of the peace 3 and ſene Embaſſadors to Yerice, with full power to 

ratifie itz but they had private inftruQtions to the contrary, toſpin out and protrat the 

conclution by all the cavils and ſubtleties they could invent: and that the Vexetion might 
give the more credit to his pretences,he made a truce with the Milanefi yr a mpnth;drew off 

is Army, and diſpers'd it into ſuch places as he had taken in that Country: this rjagep 
of his was the occalion of his victory afterwards, and the ruine of the Milznefi ; for theVe- 
netians prefuming upon the peace, were ſlower and rnore'remils in their preparations for 
War. (c TREE e-nl th oh 
And the Milanefi.ſeeing the ceſſation confirmed z the Enemy removed; and the Feyetian 
their friend 5 believed tor'certaini the Connt would trouble them no : which opinion 
' was pernicious to thein two ſeveral ways, in making thera more gent for their de- 
fence 3 and in ſowing their land, which devour'd much of their corn, and was the reaſon 
- they were ſooner diſtreſſed. On the other ſide, nothing was hurtfn} to them, but was be- 
neticial co the Count, and gave him time to teſpire, and look abropadfor allies. © Daring 
this Warin Lombardy, the Florentines had not declar'd of either fide : tor ſhown any fa- 
vour to the Count when he took part with the Milanefi, nor afterwards; for the Count 
having no necd of them, mabrec- go. hyde og lf rey Ca- 
aivapgis, as they were oblig'd by the League ) they fent-gid to the Fexetrany: But now , 
the Count was alone, and had no body elſe to reſort to, he was inforced topreÞs their offi- ' 
ſtance, publickly to the ſtate, and privatly to his friends, but y to Cofimo ds Medi- : 
ci, who in all his undertakings had counfel'd him faithfully, and fredly fapplied him 7 ngr ;" 017 hr 
did he deſert him now in his diſtreſs ; but furniſh'd him with what could priyatly be con- = Jus 
vey'd, encouraged himto go on in his deſign 3 he propos'd likewiſe that the Ciry would 
publickly owne him 3 but he found difficulty, in that Ney# the Scar of Capponi was the moſt 
potent Man in Florence, and to him it appeared more for the intereſt of that City, that che 
Count ſhould accept of the peace, than proſecute the War: His firſt -apprehention was ,,; cant 
leaſt out of indignation to the Cont, the Milanefi ſhould give themſelves up to the domitij- againſt hid. 
on of the Venetian, which would be the ruine of them all: then, if the Count ſhonld ſuc- 
ceed, and Milex come into his hands, ſo great an Army, with ſo great 2 territoty added to 
it, muſt needs (in his judgment at leaſt) become dangerous, and formidable; 'for if he were 
troubleſom whilſt but a Coxnt, when a Duke he would'be infupportable. For theſe rea- 
ſons he affirmed-it would be better for the republick of Florence,and for all ly belides that 
the Cont ſhould remain as he was, with his reputation in the Army; and Lombardy 
be divided into two Commonwealths, which were never like to jon Ge ruine of their "tO 
Neighbours ;/ and fingly, and by thernſelves,they wete not able to do hurt; to compaſs which =. 
- he faw no way ſo probable, as by preſerving their old amity with the Venetians, and dif- 

claiming the Comnt; etby Co's friends be hef/ de = 
- | Theſe arguments were not apptov Cofimo's fri ieving they w o 

Neris judgment, as: jealoulic 3 leſt the Count being made a Duke, Cofimio ſhould grow too 
powertal by being his friend. Cofimo on the other waded that their alliance with 

thy Ceantt would be for the advantage both of F brewee, td all 1taly ;- for it was madneſs to 

| imagine 


- 
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imagine Mi{x could continue a Commonwealth, ſeeing the humour of the Citizens 3 their 
"manner of Life z ,and the old factions and differences among them, were not capable of any 
form or ſyſtem of civil Goverment; ſo that of necellity the Count muſt be Duke of it,or the 
Venetians Lords: and in that caſe no body could be ſo weak, but to prefer a lingle Neigh- 


bour, competently powerful, before an Enemy that was remote, but more. great and in- 
coptnlabe, Neither could he believe the Milaneſi would give themſelves up to the Ve. 


netians, for the Connt had the bigger party in the Town, and when ever they found them- 
ſelves unable to defend their liberties any longer 3 they would more probably ſurrender to 
the Count than the Venetian. Theſe varictics of opinions kept - the City a long time in ſu- 
{pence 3 but at _ agreed that Embaſſadors ſhould be diſpatch'd to the Cownt, to 
treat about their alliance; if they found him ſo firong, that,there was likelyhood he ſhould 
ail, then they ſhould conclude; but if otherwiſe, they 'were to cavil, and protract. 

y the time theſe Embaſſadors had got to Reggio, they had news the Count was become Ma- 
ſter of Milax. For the Cownt as ſoon as his truce was expired, had clapped down again be- 
fore it with his Army,hopi to carry it in a'ſhort time,in deſpight of the Venetians,tor they 
could not come to relieve le. bat by the river Adds, which was cahie to be hinder'd'3 being 
Winter, hecould not fear they would remove him with their whole Army , and before 
the Spring he doubted not to carry it, eſpecially ſecing Franceſco Piccinino was dead, and 
Giacopo his Brother remained ſole Captain of their forces. The Venetian had ſent an Em- 
baſlador to Milan to encourage them to defend themſelves, and to aſſure them of ſpeedy 
and effeQual relief; and o far they were as good as their words, that during the Win- 
ter many skirmiſhes and conflicts paſſed betwixt the Venetians and the Comnt 3 till when 
the weather began to be open, they came down with their Army ( under the command of 
Pandolfo Malatefta  ) and encamped upon the river of 444: where it being debated in 
Counſel whether they ſhould fall upon the Connt, and run the hazard of a Battle, it was 
oppated by Pandolfe, ( upon his experience both-of the Count and his Army) who advis'd, 
Town might be relieved without any ſuch danger, the Coxnt being diſtrefſed already 


both for forrage and Corn, Wherefore his opinion was, that they ſhould block hin» up 


where he was, and'in t his proviſions, which would keep up the Spirits ofthe Mila- 
This reſolution was moſt phulible to the-Venetions, becauſe they thought: it ſafe in.'it 


felf,- and did hope by keeping the Town in,conſtant neceſſity, it would be forc'd at laſt to 
con 


deliver up to them ,for contidering how the Count had. proyok'd them, they could noti- 
ent wookile g; ode. op Wayne ook ramen 
tream miſery, tur being a populous City, the poor People fell down in the 
want of Bread 3. and.this 4 begetting murmurs and complaints in ſeveral places; the 
Magiftrats were affraid of one tumult or other, and us'd all poſſible diligence to prevent 
their alembling. The multitude is not ſaddainly'to be en in any miſchief 3 but when 
cy liſpos'd, the leaſt accident imaginable 'ſets them. on work. | It happen'd that 
1 indifferent condition being in diſcourſe near the Porta Nuova about the cala- 
mitics of the City, and what ways were left to; preſerve it; People got about' them by. de- 
grees, ſo as in a ſhort time they were in a conſiderable number 3 upon which'a rumour was | 
pread in the Town, that they were-in Arms againſt the Magiſtrats at Porta: Nuove: liere- 


FI the whole multitude (who expected ſome occalion_) put themſelves in. Arms, made 


arre da Vico,Mercato, their. leader, and marching up to the place where the Magiſtrats 
were in Council, they fell upon them with ſuch fury, that all which could not eſcape,were 
Nain 3 among the reſt Lionards Veneto the Venetian Embaſſador, who had laugh'd at their 


 miſeries, and was jadg'd the principal occaſion. of their wants: having; made themſelyts 


Maſters of the City, they deliberated which way to relieve themſelves out of their diſtreſſes, 
andit was unanimouſly reſoly'd ( ſecing their liberty was not to be preſerved”) that' they 


| ſhould throw themſelves under the SronRion.h ſome Prince which ſhould' be able to de- 


fend them, but they were divided about the Perſon 3 ſome were for King Alfonſo, ſome fer 
the Duke of Savoy, ſome the King of France, not one word all the while of the Cont 3 fo 
reat and implacable was the indignation of the People againſt him 3 yet at aſl; not agreeing 


. In the reſi,Gaſparre da Vico Mercato mentioned the Count,and diſplay'd gravely: before then, 


that if their deſign was to rid themſelves of the War, the Count was the ' only perſon to be 
choſen z for the People of Milan were in neceicy of a certain and preſerit peace, not of a 
«dious and only pothble ſupply. « oC 

Thea he fell with great words to mitigate-the-proceedings | of the Count; he accus'd the 
Venetians : he nur), all che Princes of 1taly, (.who ſome tox ambition, and-ſome tor ava- 
rice ) would not permit them to live frec.. , And now {ince their liberty was lolt 3 and they 
mult;yicld to ſome Body or other, his opinion-\was, they ſhould do it to one — 
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them3 and was able to defend them 3 that they might be ſure of peace for their ſervitude, 
and not be engaged in greater, aud more pernicious Wars. The People heard him with 
great attention, and when he had done,they cryed out with one voice that the Connt ſhould Franceſco en- 
be the Man 3 and Gaſparre their Embaſſador to invite him 3 who carrying him the joyful me" 
news, was kindly cntertain'd, and the Cownt enter'd into Milan 26 of February 1450, and Duke of ic. 
was received with gteat atclamation, even by thoſe Perſons which not long before had lp 1450: 
highly traduced him: The news of this conqueſt arriving at Florence, they diſpawhed or- 
ders immediatly to theit Etnbafſidors who were upon the way, that inſtead of treating an 
agreement with him as Cownt ( which was their inſtruQion before ) their buſme( ſhould 
— now be to congratulate him as Duke. Theſe Embaſſadors wefe honorably entertain'd,and' The Duke of 
bountifully preſented by the Duke 3 who knew againſt the Power of the Venetian, he could Milan and the 
not have in all 1:aly more faithful nor more potent allies, than the Citizens of Florence, who hw 7 
though freed from their apprehenſions of the Houſe of the Viſconti, were nevertheleſs ob- TIP 
noxious to the forces of the King of Arragon, and the Venetians ; for they knew the Kings 
of Araggy would be their Enemies, for the amity and correſpondence they had always main- 
cain'd Wh the French ; and the Venetians knew their old tears of the Viſconti were occali- 
oned by them, and remembring with-what eagerneſs theViſconti wete perſecuted, and that 
if they came into their power, they were like to fare no better, they were bent wholly up- 
on their ruine. For theſe reaſons the new Duke embrac'd an agreement with the Floren- es os 
zines, very willingly,and the Venetians and the King of Arragon confederated againſt then 3 n—may. boy 
—M King of Aragon undettaking the Florentines , and the Venetians the Duke 3 who be- the Yinttiars. 
= jig new, and ſcarce ſetled in his Government, they ſuppos*d would not be able to confrorit 
- them with all his own forces, -not all the friends he could make. © But- becauſe the League 
betwixt the Florentines and the Venetians, was not yet fully expir'd ; and the Ki of f- \ 
ragon upon concluſion of the War at Piombino, had made an accord with-them, it did not 
ſcem convenient to break the peace abruptly, but rather toattend ſome accident that might 
_ give them pretence to invade them. Whereupon _ ſent Embaſſadors to Flovence ( each of 
them, apaxt ) to let the Florentines know, that the which had paſſed betwixt Embaſſadors 
them were not made to offend any body, bat to defend one another. Then the Yenetians from them to 
complained that the Florentines had ſuffer'd Alexander the Dukes Brother to paſs with his F/9*=ct- 
forces into Lombardy by the way of Lanigians': and belides, had been the authors and 
Counſellors of the agreement betwixt the Duke, and the Marquefs of Mantza ; all which 
they affirmed was doneto the prejudice of their ſtate, and contrary to the amity betwixt 
them 3 inſinuating as friends,. that who ever injures another perſon wrongfully, gives 
him a right to revenge himſelf: and who ever breaks peace, mult prepare for War, The TheFlorentines 
anſwer to theſe Embaiſies was committed to Cofimo, whoin a wiſe and eloquent oration,re.. *iver. 
capitulated the benefits the republick of Venice had receiv*d from that flate 3 declaring what 
empire and dominiori they had gain'd with that tteaſute, and forces, and advice of the F1s- 
rentines; and retnonſtrating that as the - betwixt them was propos'd by the Florex- 
tines z they would not bethe firſt which ſhould break it. For having been always lovers of 
peace, they were well ſatisfied with their friendſhip 3 and would always endeavour to pre- 
ſerve it:The truth was.all People wonder'd at their complaints,& that fo —_— judicious 
a Senate, ſhould concern theinſelves for things fo trivial atid vain 3 but ſeeing they thoughe 
them worthy of their conſideration, they could not but declare; that their Country was 
free and open toany bedy and that the Duke was a perfon of ſuch qualifications, that he 
needed not the advice, or favour of any in the choice of his Allies; and thetefore he was 
affraid there was ſomething more at the bottom, than they had hithertodiſcovered; which 
if hereafter it ſhould appear, the Florentines doubted not but to manifeſt it eaſily tothe 
World, that as their friendſhip had been profitable, their enmity could be dangerous. How= 
ever things were ſmoothed over pretty handſomly for that time and the Embafſadots 
ſeemed to go away well cnough content:yet the alliance the King of "- & the Venetians 
had made, and the manner of their deportment, gave the Duke, and Florentinet both, 
more reaſon to prepare for a War, than to rely upon their peace : upon which the Florex- 
tines confederating with the Duke, the Venetian# diſcover'd themſelves, made a League 
with Sienna, and baniſh'dall the Florextines, and theis ſubjeAs, out of Venice and its do- 
minions: and not longafter, Alfonſo did the fame, without any reſpe& to the League he 
had made with them the year before and without any juſt, or ſo-much as pretended oc 
calion. The Venetians weredelirous to get myy into their hands, and to that end fur- 
nithing certain of their exiles with a proportionable force,they marched chither in the night, 
and by the common ſhore got into the Town (o privatly, their entratice was not perceived, 
till they gave the alarm themſelves3 upon which Santi Bentivogti, Teaping out ofthis bed, 
was in{orm'd the whole City was in the poſſeſſion of the Enemy. "_ was advifed by ma- 
ny 
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ny which were about him, to fly, and preſerve himſelf that way, ſeeing there was not any 
left toſecure the ſtate, However hereſolv'd to try his fortune, and taking arms, and en- 
couraging his ſervants to follow him, he went forth, and having joyn'd them to ſome of 
his friends, he charg'd a party of the Enemy, beat them, kill'd ſeveral, and forc'd all of 
them out of the Town 3 by which aGion he was thought to have given ample teſtimony of 
his extraction from the houſe of the Bextivogli, Thele ages made it clear to the Flo- 
rentines that a War was intended 3 and therefoxe they betook *themſelves to their antient 
methods of defence. They created a Council of Ten. They entertain'd new officers. 
They ſent Embaſſadors to Rome, Naples, Venice, Sienna, and Milan, todefire aid of their 
friends 3 to diſcover ſuch as were ſuſpitious; to gain ſuch as were irreſolute 3 and to price 
into the Counſels of their Enemies. From the Pope, they could obtain nothing but gene- _ 
ral words, civility, and exhortations to peace. From the King of Aragon nothing but 
idle excuſes for having diſmiſs'd the Florentines ; offering his paſsport to any which de- 
manded it : and although he endeavoured by all means to conceal his preparations for war, 
yet the Embaſſadors found him a juggler, and perceived ſeveral of his practices againſt their 
State. With the Duke therefore they renewed their League 3 procured an amity the 
Genoneſes ; compens the differences about the repriſal, and many other things whIKh had 
formerly obſtructed it : they tried always to fruftrate, or break the Treaty 3 and they went 
fo far as to ſupplicate the great Turk, to baniſh all Florentines out of his Country 3 but that 
Ermperour would not hearken. The Florentine Embaſſadors were -prohibited entrance 
into the dominions of the Venetian, becauſe ( forſooth }) they were in League with the 
King of Aragon, and could not ſend any Embaſhes without his participation. ; The Sienneſi 
received their Ambaſſadors, treated them well, leſt they ſhould be overrun, before the 
League could relieve them 3 and therefore they thought. it beſt to collogue, and lull thoſe 
Arms aſleep, which they were not able to relift. It was conjectured then, that the Vene- 
tian and King both, ſent Embaſſadors to juſtifie the War 3 but the Venetian Embaſſador be- 
ing refus'd likewiſe to be admitted into the territories of Florence, the King's denied to do 
that office alone, and the whole Embaily came to nothing : by which the Venetians found 
themſelves us'd with the ſame rudeneſs and contempt, which not many months before they 
had agar the Florentines. | | 
Federige the In the mi of. theſe apprehenſions, the Emperoux Federigo 3 pal#'d into Italy to be 
Emperor en- crown'd,: and on the 3oth of Fannary 1451, enter'd into Florence with an equipage of 1400 
ters into Fio- Horſe. He was honorably entertain'd there by the Senate z and continued with them to 
Fences © the 6 of Febrzary, upon which day he departed for Rome,in order to his coronation 3 where 
having performed that ceremony,and celebrated his nuptials with the Empreſs, (which was 
come thither by Sea) be geparees again for Germany 3 returned by Florence, (' were all the 
old honors were reiterated.) and having been oblig'd in his paſſage by the Marqueſs of Fer- 
rars, he gave him a grant of Modena and Reggio as a reward. But the Florentines were not 
by all theſe ſolemnities diverted from their porn reys for their own reputation, and 
the terror of their Enemies, the Duke and they had enter'd intoa League with France, 
which with great joy, and oftentation they publiſh'd all over Italy. 
In the month of May 1452 the Venetians, not thinking it fit to difſemble any longer, in- 
vaded the territories of the Duke of Milan, by the way of Lodi with 16000 Horſe,and 6000- 
Footz whilſt at the ſame time the Marqueſs of Monferrat (' upon ſome deſigns of his own, 
or the ſtimulation of the Venetians aſſaulted him on the other fide by the way of Aleſſan- 
dria. The Duke had got an Army'together of 18000 Horſe, and 3oco Foot, with which 
( after he had furniſh'd Aleſſandria, and Lodi, with ſtrong Garriſons, and fortified all pla- 
ces where the Enemy might offend him ) he fell into the Country of Breſcia, where he Aid 
great miſchief to the Venetians, both parties papning the Countries, and burning ſuch 
Towns as were notable to defend themſelves: but the Maxqueſs of Monferrat, bein ; Fwy 
ed not long after by the Garriſon at Aleſſandria, the Duke was at more leiſure to infeſt; and 
make his inroads into the Countries of the Venetian. Whilſt the War was carried on in 
Lombardy in this manner, with various, but inconſiderable accidents, the War in Tuſcanny 
was commenced betwixt the King of Aragon and the Florentines, and manag'd with as 
little ardor, and ſucceſs as the other. Ferrando ( a natural Son of Alfonſo's ) march'd in- 
to Tuſcany with 12000 Men, under the command of Federigo, Lord of Urbin. His firſt 
enterprize was to aſſault Fozano in Valdiſciana ( for the Sienneſi being their friends, they 
enter'd that way into the Florentine dominions )) the Caſile was weak 3 the walls but indif- 
ferent 3 the Garriſon but ſmall ; yet thoſe they had within it were valiant and faithful ; 
the whole number which were ſent for the ſecurity of that place, not exceeding 200, Be- 
fore this Caſile Ferrando encamped, and Either®,their courage was fo little withour, or theirs ” 
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ſo great within ) that it took him up 36 days before he could maſter it. Which time gave 
the Florentines great convenience of providing other places of higher impottance,and draw- 
ing = forces together and diſpoſing them -into better order, than otherwiſe they could 
have done. 

This Caſtle being taken, the Enemy march'd into Chianti, where they attempted two 
little Towns which were held by a few private Citizens, and were repuls'd. Leaving 
them, they remov*'d to Caftellins ( a little Caſtle upon the contines of Chianti ) and far 
down before it. This Caftle was about ten miles from Sienna 3 weak in its works, . but 
weaker iwits ſituation 3 yet in neither fo weak, as the courage of the Afailants 3 for after 
44 days ſeige, and all the art, and force they could uſe, they were glad to draw off, and 
leave the Cafile as they found it. So little formidable were the Armies in thoſe days; and 
{0 inconliderable the Wars, that thoſe places which are now deſerted as impoſſible to be 
kepty were then defended as if they had been impoſſible to have been taken. Whilſt Fer- 
rando was with his Army in Chianti, he made many incurſions into the Country of Florence, 
running up with his parties within fix miles of the Town, to the great terror and detri- 
ment of their ſubje&s, who, having got together about 8ooo Souldiers, under the Com- 
mand of Aſftorre de Fienza, and Grſmondo Malatefts, held off from the Enemy towards the 
Caſtle of Cole, being unwilling to come toa Batcle, becauſe they knew if they loſtnot their 
Army, there was no danger of the War for the little Caſtles which ſhould be taken, 
would be reſtored upon the peace 3 and the great Towns were fecure. The King had like- 
wiſe a Fleet of about twenty Veſſels ( Gallies and Foifts) in the Sea of Piſa, which. Fleet 
( whilſt La Caftellina was affaulted by Land) was imploy'd by the King to batter the Caftle 
of Vads that ſtood upon the Sea 3 and they did it ſo effeQually, that in a ſhort time by the 
inadvertency of the Governor, they got it into their hands: from whence afterwards they 
ran over the whole Country thereabouts, but thoſe excurlions were preſently reſtrain'd 
by certain Florentine Souldiers which wereſent to Campiglia, The Pope in the mean time 
concerned himſelf no farther, than tomediate an accord. But though he was ſo tender in 
engaging abroad in any ation of War, he found himſelf at home in no little danger. There 
was at that time in Kome a perſon call'd Szepbano Porcari, a Citizen born, Mol Gone eXtra* 5,4. 
ion, and learning, but moſt eminent for the Generolity of his mind, This Srphono was Porggr;, 
ambitious ( as moſt are which are defirous of Glory } to or at leaſt attempt” ſome 
thing that might make him memorable to poſterity. nothing cone fo honourably 
to his thoughts, as todeliver his Country from the infolence of t - Prelats, and reduce it 
to its primitive liberty 3 hoping if he effeQed it, he ſhould be call*d either the Father or the 
Reſtorer of his Country. His great hopes and encouragement in this enterprize was deduc'd 
from the iniquity andill lives of the Prelats 3 which were highly diſpleafing both eo the Ba- 
tons and People of Rome. But his greateſt confidence was grounded upon certain verſes 
of Petrarch's in that Canto which begins, Spirigo Gentile &c. The verſes are theſe. 


Sopra ill monte Tarpeio Canzon vedrai, 
Un Cavalier ch Italia tutta bonora, 
Penſoſo pin d'altrui che di ſe fteſſo. 


$Stephaito was of opinion that Poets were many times infſpir'd, and had perfe@ and divine 
inflations from above. So that he concluded what Petrarch had propheſied in that Canto 
would cettainly come to paſs, and he did not know any man fitter than himſelf to accom- 
pliſh it, in teſpedt of his eloquence and learning and favour, and friends. Having taken 
up this fancy, he could not contain himſelf, but his words, geſture, and manner of livi 
diſcover'd him, and render'd him ſuſpicious to the Pope 3 who to ſecure himlelf againſt 
lots, confin'd him to Bologna, and ſent inſtructions to the Governor to have an eye over 

fiim every day. But Stephano was not to be diſcouraged by one diſaſter 3 it rather animated 
him in his defign 3 infomuch that with the greateſt caution he could, he continued his | wes 
ices with his friends, and now and then would teal to Rome and back again with fuch 
. expedition, as he would be ſure to preſent himſelf before the Governor at that time he Was 
to appear- But afterwards, having drawn in as many as he thought neceſſary for his wark, 
he reſolved to proceed to ation, without farther delay 3 and ſent to his correſpondentsin | 
Kom?, that at a pretix'd time, a ſplendid ſupper ſhould be prepar'd 3 all the conſpirators to be 

invited to it 3 and cach of them have private orders to bring his Confident along with him; 

and he promiſed to be there himſelf precifely at the time. Al things were order'd exattly 

to his direRions 3 and he himſelf was pun@taally with them 3 for as foon as ſupper was rea* 

dy, and ferv'd up to the Table, he preſented himſelf amongſt them, in aRobe of cloth of 

Gold 3 his collar and other ornaments about him, to giye RY Yu and repuration LE | 
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having embrac'd all the Conſpirators )) ina long oration he exhorted them to be couragious, 
and diſpoſe themſelves cheartully in fo glorious an enterprize. Then he appointed: the way, 
ordering one of them to ſeize the Popes Palace the next morning 3 and the other to run a- ' 
bout the ſtreets, and excite-the People to Arm, But his Conſpiracy coming to the ear of 
the Pope (ſome ſay by the treachery of his confederats,others by his being ſeen in the Town) 
which way ſoeyer it was, the Pope caus'd him and the greateſt part of his Camerads to be 
Face cas fy the very ſame night after ſupper, and put to death, as they deſerv'd.:. This 
was the end of that enterprize, and though among ſome People perhaps his intention mighe 
be commended, yet his judgment muſt neceſſarily be blam''d 3 for ſuch attempts may . 
have ſome ſhadow of glory in the contrivance, but their execution is certain defiru- - 


The War in Txſcany had continued about a year, and in the ſpring 1453 both Armies 
had taken the field, when in relief of the Florentines Aleſſandro Sforza the Dukes Brether 
arriv'd with a ſupply of 2000 Horſe, by which the Florentine Army being nuch increas'd, 
and the Kings Army become inferiour in number, the Florentines thought fit to recover 
what they had loſt,and with little labour took ſome of their Towns again : after which they 
encamp'd at Foiano,which by the careleſneſs of the Commiſlarics was fack*d 3 ſo that the in- 
habitants being diſpers'd, they were hardly got to inhabite there again. and when they 
did come, it was not without great exemptions and reward. The Caſtle of Vada alſo was 
retaken 3 for the Enemy perceiving they could not hold it, they ſet it on fire, and depar- 
ted. Whilſt theyFlorentine Army was imploy'd in this manner, the King of Aragons Ar- 
my, not having the courage to come near them, were retreated towards Sienxa,trom whence 
they made frequent excurſions into the Country about Florence, where they made great | 
hubbubs; committed many outxages,and b t great terror upon the People. Nor was 
the King defedtive in contriving other ways of aſſaulting his Enemics,dividing their forces, 
or detracting from their reputation. Gherardo Gambatorti was at that time Lord of Valdi- 
bagno: This Gherards and his Anceſtors, had always been in the Florentine ſervice, cither 
as hired, or recommended. Alfonſo was tampering with this Gherardo to deliver up his 
territory tohim, and he promis'd to give him an equivalence in the Kingdom of Naples. 
T his tranſation was not.ſo private, but they had news of it in Florence, and an Embaſſa-, 

or - was diſpatch'd_ to remember him of his awn and his predeceſſors obligations to that 
State; and to.admpniſh him to perſevere in his amity with them,as they had conſtantly done. 
Gherards pretended to be ſurpriz'd at what the Embaſſador told him; ſwore a thouſand 
oaths that never any ſuch wickedneſs enter'd into his thoughts 3 proffer'd to have gone in 
perſon to Florence, and relided there, to ſecure them of his fidelity 3. but being ughappily 
indiſpos'd himſelf, his G__ go along with him, and remain there asa perpetual Ho- 
is imprecations together made the Florentines believe. that Ghe- 
rardo was honeſt, and his accuſor the Knave, in which opinion they acquieſced. But Ghe- 
rardo went on with the King, and rather with more eagerneſs than before ; and when all 
was agreed, Alfonſo ſent Friar Puccio'( a Knight of Jeruſalem )) to take poſſeſſion of the 
Caſtles and Towns which belong'd to Gherardo. - 

But Bagyno retaining, its affetion to Florence, promis'd obedience to the Kings Commiſ- 
fary, with no little regret : Pwuccio was in poſſelſion of almoſt all that (tate, only the Calile 
of Corzano was behind, which was likewiſe to be deliver*'d. When Gherardo made this fur- 
render » among the reſt of his own creatures about him, there was one Antonio. Gualandi, 
a Piſan, a yourg Gentleman and brave, and one that highly deteſted this treachery in Ghs- 
rardo, Pondering with himſelf the ſituation of the place , the number of the Garriſon ; 
the JifatisfaCtionfic obſerved both in their geſiures and looks, and finding Gherardo at the 
Gate ready to introduce the Enemy 3 he convey'd himlelt betwixt the Catile and Gherardo, 
and taking hisoppoxtunity with both his hands thruſt him away 3 and then caufing the 
wicket to be ſhut, he exhorted the guards to ſtand faithfiilly to the Florentines agaiult ſo 
falſe and ſo flagitious a Man : the report of this aticn arriving at Bagno, and the Towns 
which were about it, they unanimouſly took Arms againſt their new Maſters 3 and ſetting 
upthe Florentine colours upon the walls, they drove them all out of that Country : this 
news coming to Florence, they immediatly clap'd their young Hoſtage into priſon, and 
diſpatch'd ſupplies to Bagno and thoſe parts, to ſecure them, and that Country de- 

dant upon themſelves. Gherardo ( a Traitor inthe mean time, both to his friends and- 
isSon ) had much ado to eſcape 3 leaving his Wife, Family, and-fortune in the hands of 
his Enemies. This accident was lookt upon as a great deliverance in Florence: for had the 
King made himſelf Maſtcr of thoſe parts, he might with little expence have overrun all as 
far as Valdi Tevere, and Caſentino, and brought ſuch diſtraQtion upon their affairs, that the 
Florentines muſt have divided their Army, and bezn difabled thereby fron attending the 
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Arragonian forces about Sienna, with their Army entire. Beſides the proviſions which 
the Florentines had madein Italy to oppoſe the confederacy of their Enerniesz they ſene 
* Agriolo Acciaivoli their Ambaſſador into France,to negotiate with chat King for the ſending 
King Rinato & Angio intoltaly,in the behalf of the Duke and themiſelves; and to repreſent to 
him, that coming thither for the defence of his friends, when he was once entred, and-had 
ſettled them, he might ſet up his own claim to the Kingdom of Naples, and they , would be 
engag'd toafſiſt him 3 and ſo whilſt in Lombardy and 1»ſcany the War was carried on (as 
we have related) in France, the Treaty was concluded, and Rinato oblig'd in June to come 
into Italy with 2400 Horſe 3 and the League on the other fide cules at hisarrival at Alex- 
andria, to pay him 30000 Florins, and 10000 per men. afterwards whilſt the War ſhould 
continue : But being ready (upon this ſtipulation) to paſs into Italy, he was obſtructed 
by the Duke of Savoy and the Marqueſs of Monferrat, who were friends to the Venetians, 
and would not ſuffer him to paſs. Hereupon Rinato was defired by the Florentine Ambaſſa- 
dor to march with his Forces into Provence, and for the encouragement gnd tation of 
his friends, to paſs himſelf and part'of them into Italy by Sea, leaving the reſt in Provence, 
tillthe King of France ſhould prevail with the Duke of Savoy that they might march through 
his Country : and asthe Ambaſſador adviſed, it was done for Rinato went by Sea, and 


the reſt at the King of France's mediation, were permitted to paſs into Italy, through the 


Dominions of the Duke of Savoy. King Rinato was received by the Duke of Milan with 
all che demonſtrations of kindneſs — z and having joyned their Forces, they af- 
faulted the Venetians with ſuch terror, that in a little time, all the Towns they had taken 
about Cremona were recovered; and not contented with them, they took almoſt all the 
Country of Breſja ; for the Vinetian Army, not thinking it ſelf ſecure in the field, was 
retreated under the very walls of that City. Winter coming on, and the Duke at Verona, 
he thought tit for the refreſhment of his men, to put them into quarters, and conſigned Pia- 
zenza for the quarters of Rinato ; where having remained all that Winter in the year 1453, 
without any action conſiderable ; when the >pring was come, and the Duke reſolved to 
draw into the field, and drive the Venetians out of all they had upon the terre firms, Ri- 
xato ſignified to the Duke, that of neceſfity he muſt return into Fraxce. This reſolution of 
Kinato's wasunexpedted to the Duke, od gore him no little anxiety. He went to him 
immediately himſelf, and endeavoured with all poſhble importunity to difſivade. him 3 buc 
neither prayers nor promiſes could'ptevail with him any farther, than to leave part of his 
forces with them, and to engage himſelfto ſengl his Son Giovanni, who in his room ſhould 
continae in the ſervice of the League. How unwekome fo ever it was to the Duke, Rina- 
20's departure-waSnot at all diſpleafing to the Florentines 3 for having recover'd what they 
had loſt themſelves, and being grown fearleſs of Afonſo, they had no maw, that the Duke 
ſhould ger more than his own Towns in Lombardy. Rinato continuing his reſolution, de- 
parted for France, and ( as he had is'd ) ſent his Son-Giovanni into Italy 3 who ftaid 
not in Lombardy, but remov'd preſently to Florence, where he was honorably entertain'd. 
This departure of Kinato, diſpos'd Duke Franceſco to peace; the Venetians, the Florentines, 
and Alfonſo, wereall weary of the War, and ready to embrace itz and the Pope defir'd it 
above all, by reaſon that that very year Mabomet the great Turk had taken Conftantinople, 
and made himſelf Maſter of all Greece : which alarm'd all Chriftendom , but cſpecially the 
Venetianr and the Pope, who imagined already they felt his Talons in Italy. The Pop 
therefore delired all the Potentates of Italy that they would ſend their ſeveral Plenepotentia- 
ries to him, to negotiat a general peace. His motion being accepted, and the Embaſſadors 
met 3 when they came to the tnatter, ſo much difficulty aroſe, as there was but ſmal hopes 
of accomodation. - | | 
Alfonſo required that the Florentines ſhould reimburſe him for all the charges he had 
been at in that War : and the Florentinet expeRted the ſame, The Venetians demanded 
Cremona of the Dake 3 and the Duke Bergamo, Breſcia, and Crema of thern, So that theſe 
difficulties ſeem*d impoſſible to be remov'd. Nevertheleſs, what was ſo deſperate at Rome, 
among ſo mary , was &afily concluded betwixt two of them, at Milan, and Venice z, for 
whilſt the peace was negotiating at Rome, and proceeded thus ſtowly 3 on 'the ninth of A- 


1453+ 


ril 1454 it was determined betwixt the Duke and the Vexetians, thar each of them ſhbuld "ERY EY 
relior'd to what they were poſſeſs'd of before the Wat. That the Duke ſhould have li- twin the 
- berty to recover what the Marqueſs of Moxferrat, and the Duke of Savoy had taken from Duke andth 
him; and thatthree months time ſhould be allow'd to the reſt of the Princes of Jraly to /enetians. 


come in. The Pope,the Florentine, the Siennefi, and other little Potentates came in within 
the time pretix'd, and ratiti'd it 3 and the Venetians, Florentines and Duke, , made A peace 
betwixt them three for 25 years. HIfonſo was the only Prince of Traly who ſeem'd to be re- 
| ory 3 
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fraQtory z conceiying he could not concur without diminution, in reſpect he was to be ad- 
mitted rather asan auxiliary, than a principal : upon which ſcore he: continued irreſolute 
a pur while, and would not declare ; at length upon ſeveral Embatſhes from the Pope and 
other Princes, he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon, and he and his Son en into 
the League for zo years. After which the King and the Duke made ſeveral alliances -and 
croſs-matches together 3 tnarrying their Sons and Daughters reciprocally into one anothers 
families; Yet,that Italy might not be left without ſeed or foundation for a new War, Alfox- 
ſo would not enter into the e, till he had leave byFconſent of the colleagues to make 
War upon the Genoweſes ; and Giſmondo Malateſta 3 and Aftorre Prince of Faenzs: Peace 
being concluded upon thoſe terms, Ferranudo Alfonſo's Son, who had been at Sitnna, re- 
_—_ intoNeples, having done nothing conſiderable in Txſcaxy, but loſt many of his 


This Peace being made, and moſt of the Princes comprehended, the only fear that re- 
| mained, was, leſt the differences betwixt Alfonſo and the Genoneſes might diſturb it. But 
it prov'd otherwiſe, for Alfonſo did nothing openly to moleſt it; it was the ambition and 
avarice of the mercinary Souldiet which interrupted it 3 the Venetians (as their cuſtom is 
upon the concluſion of peace } disbanding their Army, Giacopo Piccinino one of their Ge- 
nerals, with ſeveral other conſiderable ofhicers ( without leave ) departed into Romagna, 
and from thence to Sienna, where he began new Hoſtilities, and took ſeveral Towns. Ila 
the beginning of theſe troubles, and of the year 1455 Pope Nicelo died, and Califto 3 was * 
| choſento ſucceed. This Pope, to repreſs theſe new and approaching Wars, rais'd what 
forces he could, under the command of his General Giovanni Ventimiglia, and joyning 
them with the forces of the Florentines and the Duke ( who were likewile got together to 
fappreſs thoſe commotions ) they march*d together in a Body againſt Giacopo, and tomin 

to an engagement with him near s 1 gy 1g entimiglia was taken Priſoner Gz. ; 
acopo was worlted, and got off in diſc to Caſtiglione della Peſcais > where, had he not 

been ſupplied with monies by Alfonſa, he had been utterly ruin'd. Which relief made all 
People believe that that enterprize was undertaken, and proſecuted by Alfonſo's order, and 


direQion 3 and Alfonſo iving he was diſcover'd, to reconcile himſelf to the Colleagues, 
( whom he had diſoblig'd with that pitiful War ) he brought it about that Giecopo ſhould 
reſtore all that he had taken in the territory of Slequs,. jon the payment of 20000 Flarins ; 


after which concluſion, he receiv'd Giacopo and his forges into the Kingdom of Naples. In 
theſe times, though the Pope was very intent upon thecurbing of Piceinino, yet not ſo but he 
had an eye ſtill upon the intereſt of Chriftendom,which was then much overlaid by the Turk, 
To this end he ſent Embaſſadors, _ _— the Provinces of Europe, to per- 
ſwade them to arm againſt the common Enemy of their Religion 3 and with their perſons 
and purſes _ what aſliſtance they were able : ſo that in Florence great ſtore of alms were 
collected 3 and ſeveral People wore the red croſs, to intimate that they were ready in their 
Perſons to engage in that War. Beſides which, ſeveral ſolema proceſſions were made 3 nor 
was there anything in publick or private wanting, to ſhow them amongthe fowardeſt of 
the Chriſtians in that enterprize, either for Counſel, or Mony, or Men. But the edge of 
this Croiſad was taken off, by a late intelligence they receiv'd, that the Turk having be- 
ſcig'd Belgrad, a Town in Hwngary, notfar from the Danwbe ; was beaten off by the Hwx- 
garians, and himſelf wounded : ſothat the terrour which all Chriſtendom conceiv'd upon 
the taking of Conſtantinople, being abated, they went on but cooly in their preparations 
for War 3 and in Hwngery likewiſe upon the Death of the Way-wod their General,their Vi- 
Qory was proſecuted but faintly. But to return to the affairs in Italy. The troubles com- 
menced by Giacopo Piccinino, being compos'd in the year 1456, and all humane contenti- 
on in appearance at anend 3 it pleaſed God to begin a new War of his own, and to ſend ſuch 
a ſtorm and_ tempeſt of kPa | in Twſcany, as ptoduc'd moſt ſtrange and memorable cf- 
feats, above the records of time paſt, or the credit of time to come. Upon the 24 of Au- 
guſt, about an hour before day near the upper Sea towards Anconis, a thick dark cloud, of 
about two miles wide, was ſeen croſſing over Italy, and pointing towards Piſs; which 
cloud being driven by an extraordinary impulſe ( whether natural or ſupernatural I cannot 
fay ) was divided into ſeveral parts 3 ſometimes hurried up to the sky 3 fometimes as furi- 
ouſly towards the Earth ; ſometimes twiſting round like a Cilender, knocking and daſhing 
one againſt the other with unconceivable violence, with great lightnings and flaſhes of tire 
before them 3 which concuſſions made a noiſe more dreadful and loud than ever any thun- 
der or Earthquake was known to have done. The terror of this tempeſt was ſo great, eve- 
ry one believed the World was at an end; and that the Heavens, the Earth, the Waters, and 
the reſt of the Elements, were reſolving into their hit chaos and contuſion : nor were the 
effects leſs formidable where it paſs'd, eſpecially about the Caſtile of S. Caſſiana. This Caſtle 
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is about cight miles from Florence, fituatg upon the mountain which parts the vales of Piſz 
and Grieve; betwixt this Caſtle, and the Town of $Axdres ( upon the fame mountain ) 
this whirlwind paſſing, 'reach'd not to the Town; and of the. Caſtle it carried away only 
the battlements and chimnies 3 but betwixt the ſaid places it laid ſeveral houſes flat with the 
; tore up the Churches from their foundations, and. carried the Roofs of the Chur- 
ches of 'San. Martino a Bagnxolo, and of Santa Maria della pace, whole and intire,above the 
diſtance of a mile. ' A Meſſenger and his mules were hurried: out of the way, into- the 
neighbouring valley, and found dead the next day. The fturdieſt Oaks and the ſtrongeſt 
trees, were not only blown down, but carried an incredible diſtance from the place where 
they grew- Inſomuch that when day appeared, and the tempeſi-was over, the people re- 
niained ſtupid, and in firange conſternation. The Country was deſolate, and' waſted ; 
The ruines of the houſes and Churches terrible ; The lamentation of thoſe whoſe houſes 
were ſubverted, and their cattle, fervants, or friends found-dead in their ruines, was not 
to be ſeen nor heard without great horror and compaſſion. But God: ſure intended rather 
to affright, than chaſtiſe the Twſcars ;, for had this tempeſt happenediin any of their Citics 
where the houſes were thick, and the inhabitants numerous, as - it fell upon' the hills 
where the oaks and trees and houſes were thin 3 doubtleſs the miſchief and deſolation had 
been greater than the mind of man can comprehend. But God Almighty was pleaſed to 
content himſelf with this eſſay, to make mankind more ſenſible of his power, if they per- 
fiſted to offend him. : 
But toreturn where I left. Alfonſo, as I ſaid before, was not at all fatisfied with the 
peace: and ſeeing the war which he had caufed Giacopo Piccinino to- make, upon the Sien- 
nefi (without any reaſonable occafion) had produced no conliderable effe& 3 he had a mind 
to try what that would come to, which by the League he was permitted to undertake : So 
that in the year 1456. (defiring to fix that Government in the family of the Adorni, and to 6 
ſupplant the Tregoſi who were then in poſſeſſion) hereſolved to invade the Genoefi both by The Geer 
Sea and by Land. To this end, he Giacopo Piccinino topaſs Tronto with his Forces,and aſſailed 's 
fall upon Giſmondo Malateſta, (by way of diverſion) who having fecured his Towns;was not 4% 
machererifiedee his approactSo-thit hiscaterpetnece chee Bids nara'\d tw fcc his « 
invaſion ofGenoa created him and his Kingdom more troubles, than he ever deſi: Fre. 
goſa was at that time Duke of Genoa, This Piero finding himſelf unableto- bear up againk} ſo | 
powerful a King 3 upon: conſideration of his own weakneſs, refoly'd at left” to er 
that State to one that ſhould be able to defend it, and pethaps ſometime or other give him a 
reaſonable reward 3 he ſent Embaſſadors therefore to Charles 7 of France to deſire his pro- "FE 
teQion, and tender him the Government. Charles accepted the offer, and to take poſſeſ- Genoa delives 
lion of the City, he ſent Giovanni & Angio ( King Rinato's Son ) who not long before was "<4 to the 
returned from Florence into France; for Charles was perſwaded that Giovanni being ac- © rencd. 
quainted with the humors, and cuſtoms of the Italians, was properer for that Goyernmenr, 
. than any Man he could ſend : beſides from thence he believ'd he might proſecute his de- k 
ſigns _ Naples with more eaſe and convenience ; his Father Rinato, having been ex- 
pel'd that Kingdom by Alfonſo of Aragon. Hereupon Giovanni departed for Genows,. was 
receiv*d honorably by the Town, inveſted with the whole power both ofthe City, and 
This accident was not at all pleaſing to Alfonſo 3 he found now he had pulPd an old 
houſe over his head 3 however he carried it bravely, went on with his enterprize and was 
advanc'd with his Fleet under Villa Marina at Porto Fino, when ſarpriz'd with a ſaddain di- 
ſtemper, hedied. Thedeath of Aifonfo, put an end to the Wars againſt Giovarmni, and the up ayes, 
Genozeſes : and Ferrando ſucceeded his Father Alfonſo in the Kingdom, was in no little 
trouble, having an Enemy upon his hands of ſuch reputation in 1taly 3 and a jealoufic of 
ſeveral of his Barons, who being inclin'd to new changes, he was affraid might fide with 
the French: belides he was acquainted with the ambition of the Pope, and being ſcarce (et- 
led in his Kingdom, was fearful leſt he ſhould attempt — to ſupplant him : his on- 
ly hopes were in the Duke of Milan, who was no leſs ſolicitous for the affairs of that King- 
> = than himſelf ; apprehending that it ever the Frexch came to be Maſters of Naples, their 
next enterprize of courſe would be againſt himzfor he knew they might pretend to Milan as 
an appendix to that Crown. For theſe reaſons, as ſoon as Alfonſo was dead, Frenceſeo, 
ſent letters and Men to Ferrando; the tirſt to keep up his heart, the other his reputation- 
upon the death of Alfonſo the Pope deſigned to give his Nephew Piero Lodovieo Borgia, the 
Government of that Kingdom 3 and to gloſs over the bulineſs, and make it more plautible 
to the Princes of 1zaly, he gave out that thac Kingdom belonging formerly to the, Church, 
iis intention was only to hoy it to that condition, and therefore he defired the Duke of 
Melon would not give any affiſtance to Ferrando 3 and offer'd him ſuch Towns as * _ 
poſſe(s* 
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poſſe(s'd formetly in that Kingdom: But in the midlſi of his contrivances Califto died, and 
Pins 2 ſucceeded him, who was a Siemeſe of the Family of the Piccol Huomini, and his 
Name Zneas. Th | 
This Pope imploying his thoughts wholly for the benefit of Chriſtendom, and the Honour 
of the Church,and laying aſide all private paſſion,and advantage.at the intreaty of the Duke 
of Milan,crown'd Ferrando Kingof Naples : judging it a readier and ſafer way to compoſe the 
differences of Italyby confirming him that was already in poſſeſhon,than by aſliſting the pre- 
tences of the French; or ſetting uÞ ( as Califto did ) for himſelf. However Ferrando 
took it for a favour, and to requite it he made Antonio the Popes Nephew Prince of Matfi ; 
married him to his natural Daughter 3 and beſides this, reſtor'd Benevento and Ferracina to 
the Church. And now all the Arms in Italy were viſibly laid down, and Pixs ( as Califto 
had begun before }) was moving all Chriſtendom againſt the Turk 3 when a new quarrel 
ſprung up betwixt the Fregoſi, and Giovanni the Lord of Genoa, which produc'd a greater, 
and more important War than the laſt : Petrino Fregoſi was retir'd to a Caſile of his in Rive- 
ria, much diſcontented, that Giovanni d' Angio having been prefer'd to his dignity in Genoa 
by him and his Family, had not gratitied them as they deſerved : ſo that by ; ch it was 
come to a feud. Ferrando was very well pleas'd with the difference; as being the-only 
way to ſecure him in his Kingdom, and theretore he ſent Pietrino ſupplies both of Men and 
Mony, hoping thereby Giovanni might be expuls'd out of the State of Genoa, Giovanni 
having notice of their intelligence, ſent for relief into France, which having received, he 
marched out againſt Pietrinoz but Pietrino by the accels of more ſupplies from ſundry places, 
being grown too ſirong, Giovanni retreated, and applyed himſelt to ſecuring the City ; 
which he did not do fo carefully, but Pietrino in one night ſurprized ſeveral Polts init, bur 
was beaten the next ing, himſelfand moſt of his Men ſlain. This Victory elated Gio- 


- vanni ſo far, that he reſoly'd toattempt upon Ferrendo; and departing from Genos in Octo- 


t Fleet, he (ail'd to Baia, and from thence to Sefſa, where he was ho- 


dout of Naples; and having 
recover'd his reputation, .in he recover'd ſome of his Towns: But whilſt the War 
was carried on in that Ki with ſuch varicty, an accident happen'd which rob'd Gio- 
anni of his opportunity of compleating that enterprize. The Genoefi were extreamly dif- 
fatisfied with the inſolent Government of the French 3 had taken Arms againſt the Gover- 
nov, and forc'd him into the Caſtle 3 in this ation the Fregofi and Adorni concur'd; and 
the Duke of Mila», ſapplycd them both with mony and Men: King Rinato paſſed that way 
with a fleet towards the relief of his ſon, imagining, by the help oftheCaſtle he might recover 
the Town ; and landing his Men in order thereunto,he was beaten in ſuch fort, that he was 
forc'd back into Provence.This news diſmaid Giovanni not a little: however he gave not his 
enterprize over, but continued the War by the hclp of ſuch Barons whoſe revolt fromFerrau- 
do had render'd them deſperate of pardon: at length after many occurrencics, both Armies 
came toa Battle near Troza, in which Giovanni was routed, but his defeat troubled him not 
ſo much, as the loſs of Piccinino, who left his fide, and went back again'to Ferrando. . His 
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Army being broke, he got off into Hiſtris and from thence into France, This War conti- 
nued 4 years, and miſcarried by the negligence of the General, when the Souldiers had Giovanni de> 
many timeSovercome. . In this War however the Florentines were not concern'd, {ed 
The truth is upon the death of Alfonſo, his Son Fohn of Aragon being come to Crown, 

ſent his Embaiſadors to delize their aſſiſtance for his Nephew Ferrands, accordidg, to theix 
obligation by their late with Alfonſo > but the Florentines returned, that they did 

not think themſelves oblig'd to aſſiſt the Son in a el commenced by the Father 3 and as 

it was begun without their conſent or kaowleds, fo without any afliftance from them it 
might be continued or ended. W of their King, the Embaſſadors 

teſted them guilty of the breach of the League, and ſible for all the loſſes 

ſhould follow 3 and having done that, in 2 great huff they departed. During the LO 

tions in this War, the Florenfiner were c__ abroad, but at home it was otherwiſe, as 

ſhall be ſhown more particularly, in the following Book. 
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"N the reading of the laſt Book, i it may appear ( poſſibly ) impertinent, anda di 
fion, for a Writer of the Florentine Hiſtory to have broke out, and o_ 
the affairs of Lombardy and Naples, Yet have done it; and ſhall do it for the fa 
ture 3 for though I never prcfeſs'd to write the tranſaRtions of Ttalyz yet I never 
bound my ſelf up from giving a relation of ſuch important and en Los 
would make our Hiſtory more grateful and intelligible F foecially ſeeing 
of other Princes and States, wars and troubles di many themed ark, COON 
tines were of necefity involved : for example, the War betwixt Giovanni toy 1 bw 
King Ferrando proclaimed in them fo great a hatred and an 
the other , that ie was continued afterwards betwixt Ferrando and the lorendines, and 
more particularly the Houſe of Medici. For King Ferrando comp not only that they 
had refusg'd him their affiſtance, bur given it to hls Rnemless that reſentment of his, was 
the occaſion of mach miſchief, as will be ſhown in our narration. * 

And becauſe in my deſcription of our foreign affairs, I am advanc'd to the year 
1463 ( being return'd to our domeſtick _) it will be neceſſary to look back for (e- 
veral years. But firſt by way of introduQ@ion (as my cuſtom is ) I ſhall ay, that they 
who imaginea Commonwealth may be continued united, are egregiouſly miſtaken True 
it is, difſention does many times hurtz but ſometimes it advantages a State, It hurts whon _ 


i is accompanied with parties, and faQtionz it helps, = it has none. Secing —_ 
Ore 
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Coſemo de . Me- 
dici and Ner: 
Capponi the 
two great Ci- 
zens in Flg- 
rence. 


fore, it is' impoſſible for any Legiſlator.or founder of a republick, to' provide there ſhould be 
no piques, hor unkindnefſſes betwixt Men 3 it is his buſineſs what he can to ſecure them a- 
npoving into parties and Clans, It is then to be confider'd, that there aretwo ways 

Citizens to advance themſelves to reputation among their Neighbours 3 and they are ci- 
ther publickly or privatly. The Publick way is, by gaining ſome battle, ſurprizing and 
diſtreſſing ſome Town 3 performing ſome Embaſſy caretully and prudently; or counſeling 
their State wifely and with ſucceſs 3 the private way is, by being kind to their fellow Citi- 
zens 3 'by defending them from the Magilſtrats; ſupplying them with mony 3 promoting 
then to honors 3 and with plays and publick exhibitions to ingratiat with the People. This 
laſt way produces parties _-, faQions, and as the reputation acquir'd that way is dangerous 
and fatal, ſo the other way it is beneficial ( if it ſides with no party )) as extending to the 
publick: And although among Citizens of ſuch qualification, there muſt needs be emulati- 
ons and jealouſics, yet wanting partiſans, and People which for their advantage will fot- 
low them, they are rather a convenience than otherwiſe to a Government 3 for to make 
themſelves more eminent and conſpicuous than their Competitors, they imploy all their fa- 
culties for its advancement, prying and obſerving one anothers ations ſo ttridtly, that nei- 


ther venture to tran | 
' The emulations in Florence were always with fa&tion 3 and for that reaſon always, were 
dangtr6us;' nor was any party unanimous any longer than it had an adverſe party in being 3 
for that being overcome, ayd the predominant party having no fear, nor order to reſtrain 
it, ſubdivided on courſe : Coſimo de Medicis party prevail'd in the year 1434 but ( the 
depreſs'd party being great, and many powerful Men amongſt them ) for a while they con» 
tinued unanimous and ſupportable, committing no exorbitance among themſelves, nor 


injuſtice to the People>which might beget them their hatred. Inſomuch as when ever 
they had uſe'of the People for their readvancement to any place of authority, they found 
them always ready to confer it upon the chief of that party, whether it was the Balia or any 
other power which they defir'd: and ſo from the year 1434 to55 ( which was 21 years ) 
they were ſix times created of the Bali by the Counſels of the People. 
ere in.Elorence .( as wg have many times hinted ) two principal Citizens, Cofi- 
de Medici and Neri Cappon,7, Neri had gals reputation inthe publick way, and 
h friends, big few patftifans: >Coſimoon the other fide had ddvanc'd himſelt both 
wa d had friends and partiſgns both, and theſe two comtinuing' friends, whilſt they 
ved ropether, they could ask nothing of the People 3 but it was readily granted, becauſe 
unanimity went along with the Power. - But Neri dying inthe year 1455, and the ad- 
verſe party-being extin&, the Government found great difficulty to recover its authority, 
and Coſimo's great friends were the cauſe of it, who were willing to detract from his autho- 
rity, now his adverſaries were ſuppreſs'd. This was the beginning of the diviſions in 1466, 
in which year, in a ſolemn counſe], where the publick adminiſtration was debated, thoſe to 
whom the Government at that time belonged adviſed that there ſhould be no Balia for the 
future : that the way of imborſation ſhould be laid aſide 3 and the Magiſtrats be choſen by 
lots, as in the former Squittin?sor elefions. To obviate this humour, Coſimo had two 
ways, <Cither to poſſeſs himſelf forcibly of the Government by the power of his party, and 
depoſe his Enemies 3 or to let things go which way they would, and attend till time ſhould 
make his friends diſcern, that they did not take the Government, and authority ſo much 


from him, as from themſelves. Ofthe two.he madechoice of the laſt knowing that ac- 


cording tothat conſtitution, the purſes being full ofhis friends he could without any dan- 
ger reaſſumehis Authority when he pleas'd. The City being thus reduc'd to-its old way of 
creation of Magiſtrats by lots, they thought they had perfe&ly recover'd their liberty, and 
thatfor the future:eletions were to be made not according to the influence ofthe Nobility, 
but che inclination of the People. .. So that ſometimes the friend of one Grandee was reje- 
&ed, and ſometimes of another, and thoſe whoſe houſes were formerly full of Clients and 
their. preſents, had now ſcarce howtholdſiuff left, or ſervant to attend them : thoſe who 
were-formerly their, inferiors, were now become their equals, and their equals advanced to 
be their Superiours:. they were not regarded nor reſpe&ted, but rather derided and abus'd 3 
all People taking the freedom totalk of them and their Government as they pleas'd, even 
in the ſtreets and highways, without any contradiction 3 ſo that it was not long after they 
Famwe'® i that as he had told them it was not ſo much Coſimo, as themſelves which were 
egradc ; 
However Cofimo took no notice, but in all propoſitions that would pleaſe the People, he 
was the firſt who concurr'd. But that which was moſt terrible to the Nobility, and made 
Coſimo look about him, was the receiving of the Cataſtro of the year 1427 by which thg im- 


politions were to be laid by order of Law, and not-by the capriccio's of particular a. 
his 
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This Law beiug reviv'd, and Magiſtrats already choſen to putit in execution, the Nobilicy 
aſſembled, and went to Cofimo to beg of him that he would be a means to reſcue them out of 
the jaws of the People 3 and reſtore the State to a condition that might make him power- 
ful, and them honorable. To which Coſimoreplyed he would do it with all his heart, pro- 
vided it might be done legally by the conſent of the People, and without any force, of which 
he would not endure to hear. Then they endeavoured in the Counſtls to prevail for a new 
Balia, but they could not obtain it : whereupon they retuxrncd to Coſimo, and prefs'd bim 
with all expreſſions of humility that he would conſent to a Parliament 3 but Cofimo ( re- 
ſolved to make them fully ſenſible of their error ) abſolutely refuſed it, and becauſe Dont? 
Cochi ( being Gonfaloniere di juſtitia at that time ) preſun'd to call a Parliament without 
his conſent, Cofimo made him ſo ridiculous and contemptible in the Senate, he was notable 
to continue there, but as a diſtracted Man, was ſent home again to his: houſe : Neverthe- 
Icf, leſt things ſhould run too far to be recovered, Luca Pittt { a bold and tenacious Man) 
being made Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitia, he thought it a convenient time to have the Govern- 
ment to him, that if any thing miſcarried in that enterprize, it might be imputed to Lea. 
And acording]y Lc in the very beginning of his office urged the People many times to the 
reltauration of the Balia, threatning thoſe of the Counſels with opprobrious and mfolent 
language 3 and not long after he executed what he had threatned 3 for in Auguſt 1453 in 
the vigil of Sax. Lownzo, having tilled the Palace with armed Men,' he' called the People £ 
together into the Piazzs, and conſtrained them by force to conſent, to-what they had vo- £4 Fit. 
luntarily refuſed.Having repoſſe(s'd themſelves of the State,created a new Balia, and chang- 
£d the Magiſtrats according to the pleaſure of a few; that the beginning of their Government 
_ be as terrible, as it was forcible, they contin'd Girolamo Machiavels and ſome-others, * 
and deprived many of their honors. Girol4mo not being exa&t in obſerving his bounds, jm _ 
was proſcrib'd, and wandring up and down Italy tocxcite the ſeveral Princes againſt - his / 
own Country, by the Treachery of one of the Senators in Lunigiana, he:was apprehended, 
brought back to Florence, and executed in Priſon. This Government (which laſted eight 
years _) was very violent, and inſupportable : for Cofimo being grown old, weary*of buſi- 
neſs, and infirm in his Body could riot be ſo ſedulous as formerly, fo' that the City was 
become a prey to a few icular Citizens 5 who in requital of his good ſervice ro the' State, 
made Lacs Pitti a Knight, and he (C in return of their kindneſs ) appointed, that'whereas 
before they were called Priori dell Arti, now that- they might at leaſt retain the Title, 
though they had loſt the poſſeſſion } they ſhould be called Priori della tiberts. He ordered 
likewiſe that whereas formerly the Gonflonieri fat on the right hand -of-the Reztorr, -they 
ſhould fit in the midſt of ther hereafter : and ( that God might have his ſhare in the reyo- 
lution _Y he cauſed ſolemn ſervices, and proceſſions to be pertormed, by way of thanks fot 
the honors to which they were reſtored. would 
Luca was richly preſented both by Cofimo and the Senate; after whom the whole City 
came in flocks,ſo that it was belieyed he had given him that day to the value: of 20000Dncars 
by which means he grew into ſuch reputation, that not Coſimo but he was looked upon as 
the Governor of the City 3 and he arrived at that point uf vanity, to begin two ſtately and 
magnihcent houſes one in Florence,8& the other at Kncina,not aboved'miles diftance frotythe 
City:but that in Florence was greater, and more ſplendid; than the Houſe of any other pri- 
vate Citizen whatſoever; for the tiniſhin g of which he baulk'd no extraordinary way 3 for 
not only the Citizens and better ſort, preſented him, and furnilh'd him with what was ne- 
ceflary abont it 3 but the Common People gave him all of them their atfiſtance:belides all that 
were baniſh'd, or guilty of Murder, Felony or any other thing which expos'd them to pub- 
lick puniſhment, had Sanctuary at that Houſe provided they would give him their labour. 
The reſt of his Brethren, though they buile not ſuch Houles, they were no leſs rapacious 
than he, ſo that though Florence had no Wars abroad to deſtroy it, 'it had Citizens at home, 
in its own bowels, which would not ſuffer it to proſper. In the mean time, as we have 
faid before,the Wars happen'd in the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope had difference with 
the Malateſti in Romtagna, concerning Rimino and Ceſana, which- they had taken from 
him, and he deſired to recover : ſo that betwixt the thoughts of that, and the enterpri 
againſt the Twrks, the time of Pires his whole Papacy was confum'd. Burt Florence fellagaih 
into its old fa&tions and diſſentions. The diviſions in Coſims's party began in 55 upon the 
occaſions aforeſaid, and by his Wiſdom ( as is faid before ) they were reſtrained. But in 
64 Coſimo tell lick, and dycd, generally lamented, both by his friends and his Enemies, for 
they, who lev'd him not whilſt at the Helm, ſeeing their fellow Citizens fo rapaci 
whillt he was living, ( the reverence they bore to his Perſon making them leſs inkupportable Coſome dies. 
than otherwiſe they would be ) could not but fear now he was dead, and his influence loſt, 
they ſhould be uttzrly ruined, and in his Son Piero they could repole little confidence _ art 
T 2 oug! 
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though he was of himſelf a good Man, yet being infirm, and but young in the State, they 


ſuppoſed he would-be conſtrained to comply with them, and they become more head-ſirong 
and incontroulable in their wickednes : ſo that Cofimo died univerſally lamented, and cer- 
tainly he deſerved it 3 for he was the moſt famous'and memorable Citizen ( of a Perſon that 
was no Souldier ) that ever Florence or any other City produc'd : he exceeded all his co= 
temporaries, not only in Authority and Eſtate, but in liberality and prudence 3 which, 
qualities made him a Prince in his Country, and be&loved by all People: his munificence 
was more eminent after his death, than before, for when his Son Piero came to look over 
his writings, and to enquire into the particulars of his Eſtate, he foynd there was ſcarce a 
Man of any quality in the Ci , to whom Coſime had not lent a conſiderable ſum3 and ma- 
ny times when he heard of the exigencies of any Perſon of quality, he ſupply'd them unask- 
ed. + His magniticence appear'd in the multitude of his buildings 3 for in Florence he built 
the Convents of S. Marco, and S. Lorexzo, and the Monaſtery of $. Yerdiano: in the Mont; 

i Fieſali, S. Giraloms, and the Abbey in Magello, he not only repaired a Church of the Mi. 


' anor's, but he took it down, and rebuilt it from the ground:belides this in $-Croce,in Servi in 


Agnoli,- in $. Mineato, he creed altars, and moſt fumptuous Chappels, all which beſides 
the building, he advrn'd with all the utenſels and decorations required in ſo facred a place. 
Beſides his religious houſes, he built ſeveral private houlss for himſelf, one in the City ſui- 
tabletop his quality z'four without, at Careggio, Fieſole, Cofaggivolo, and Trebi , all of 
them fitter for Princes, than private Men: and as if his buildings in Italy were too few to 
make him famous. he built an Hoſpital in Ferxſalem, for the reception and releit of poor 
and infirm pilgrims broaght thither by their deyotion 3 in which ftabrick, he laid out a vaſt 
ſumpf Mony : andalbeit in his ations and buildings he behaved himſclt like a King, and 
was the only Prince in Florence, yet he was ſo moderate, and untranſported in all things, 


. that in his converſation, his Parades, his allyances, and his whole manner of life, he re- 


tained the modeſly of a Citizen 3 for he was ſenſible that oſtentation and Pomp in that 
which is every day to be ſeen, contraQs more envy, than moderation, and gravity. Being to 
ſcck for, matches for his-Sons, he did not endeavour for the alliance of Princes, but married 
his Son Giopgnxi to Cornelia Aleſſandri, and Piero, to Lacretia Tornebuoni, and contracted 
his Grand-childrea by Piero, Bianca to Galielmo di Pozzi, and Nannina to Bernardo Rucel- 
lai.. Among all the States, Princes,. and civil Governments of his time 3 no perſon came 
near him for ity and intelligence. Hence it was that in all the varicty of his fortunes, 
when the City was {o\uncertain, and the people ſo voluble 3 He kept his Authority 31 years, 
for being @ wiſe man,and of great proſpe, he foreſaw any miſchief at a diſtance, and was 
ready to prevent it, before it proceeded too far 3 or to fruſtrate the effects of it, if it did. 
Whereby he did not only ſubdue all domeſtick and private ambition at home, but reſtrained 
it ſo happily in ſeveral Princes, that whoever confederated with him and his Country, came 
off upon equal terms, it not worſted their cnemies 3 and whoever oppos'd him, cither loſk 
their mony, their time, or their State: and of this the Venetians can give ample teſtimony, 
who whilſt in League with him againſt Duke Philip, were always viRtorious 3 but that 
League was no ſooner broken, but they were beaten both by Philip, and Fronceſco: and 
when they joyned with Alfonſo againft the Republick of Florexce, Cofimo with his own credit 
drained Naples and Venice fo dry, that they were glad to accept what terms of peace he 
would allow. Of all the difficulties therefore which Coſimo encountred both within the 
City and without, the concluſion was ſtill honorable for him, and defiructive for his cne- 
mies 3 {o that the civil diſcords gain'd him authority at home, and his foreign Wars, pow» 
er and reputation abroad 3 inſomuch that to the territory and Dominion of his Country, he 
added the City of Borgo a Sepwlcro, Montedoglio, Caſentino, and Val di Bagno, and by his 
virtuc and fortune, ſuppreſs*'d hisEnemics, and exalted his friends. He was born 138g. 
on S, Coſimo, and Damiano's day. The firſt part of his lite was full of troubles; witneſs his 
baniſhment, his impriſonment, and his dangers in being killed. From the Counſel of 
Conftance, after Pope Fobx was ruin'd ( whom he had attended thither _) he was forced to 
fly in diſguiſe, or otherwiſe he had been ſlain: bur after the fortieth year of his age it was 
more pleaſant and happy 3 not only fach as were employ'd with him in publick affairs, bur. 
the managers alſo of his private treaſure in foreign parts, participating of his telicity. From 
him many Families in Florence may derive their great cltates : particularly the Fornabnoni, 
the Benci, the Portinari, the Sapetti, and in ſhort all that had dependance either upon his 
counſel or fortune. 
Though his disburſements were vaſt in building his Houſes and Femples,and in his diſtri- 
butions to the poor, yet he would complain ſometimes among his friends, that he had not laid 
out fo much to the honour of God,as he was oblig'd 3 and that if he had done much more, he 


mult confeſs himſelf his debtor. His ſtature was ordinary, his complexion —_— his 
preſence 
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ſence venerable : his learning was not great, but his eloquence admirable 3 he was na- 
ver prudent, courteous to his friends, Sckfal to the poor, profitable in his converſe, 
cautious in his counſels 3 y in his executions, and in his fayings and replies, both fol- 
lid and facetions. Whenhe went firſt into Baniſhment, Rinaldo de gli Albizi ( drolling 
upon his exikement ) ſent him word,The hex was hatching to which Cofimo returned, that ſhe 
would bave but ill hatching ſo far from ber neft. To ſome of his Rebels who in a threatning way 
ſent him word. They were not aſleep,he reply'dbe believ'dit, for be had ſpoil d their ſleeping. 
whenPope Pixs was encouraging8&prefing all Chriſtian Princes againſt the Turk,Coſimo ſaid 
the Pope was an old May, but be bad begun an enterprize as if be bad been a Boy. To the 
Venetian-Embaſſadors, who came to Florence with the Embaſſadors of Afonſo, to complain 
of that Commonwealth, putting his hat off to them, he demanded the colour of his hair, 
they told him it was gray > he replyed, in time yowr Senators will be of the ſame colour. Not 
many hours before his death, his Wife ſeeing him ſhut his eyes, enquired why he did ſo, 
and he told her to »ſe them. Some Citizens after his return complaining to him that the 
City would he depopulated, and God Almighty offended, it he baniſhed ſo many weal- 
thy and Religious Men 3 he- told them, the City bad better be depopulated than royed, 
That two of Cloth were enough to keep a Man from the cold, anid that States were not to 
be preſerved by the beads a Man carried iz bis band. Theſe laſt expreſſions gave his Ene- 
mies occaſion to calumniate him, as a perſon that was a greater -lover of himſelf than his 
Country 3 and one that took more care of this World than the next.Many other of his wiſe 
fayings might be inſerted, but being unneceſlary,they are omitted.Coſrmo was likewiſe a great 
lover and advancer of learned Men upon which ſcore he entertained in Florence Argiropolo 
a Grecian as learned as any in his time, that by him the youth of Florence might be inſtru- 
Qed in the Greek tongue, and in ſeveral of his Tenegs. He entertained likewiſe in his 
Houſe Marctleo Ficine, a great Patron of the Platonick Philoſophy, whom he loved fo en- 
tirely 3 and that he might follow his ſtudies with more convenience, he gave him. a houſe 
near his own Palace at Carraggi. Sothat his prudence, his beneficence, his ſucceſs, and his 
way of living made him be belov'd, -and feared mm Citizens, and much eſteemed by 
all Princes of Enrope. © Whereby he left ſuch a tion to his poſterity, that by their 
virtue ry ©. ankyy ay" wr their fortune tranſcend him, and obtain as much honor as 
he had in Florexce, in all the Cities and Countries of Chriſtendom. Nevertheleſs towards 
the latter end of his days, he had ſeveral affliQions, he had but two Sons, Piers and Gie- 
verni, of which Giovanxi ( the moſt hopeful ) dyed, and Pjoro who ſurvived, was infirm, 
and by the weakneſs of his body unfit either for publick or private bulinelsz ſo that aft 
the death of his Son, _ himſelf to be carried about his houſe, he fighed and faid, this 
bonſe is to0 big for ſo ſmall a Family. 

Ft troubled him ao that he had not (in his judgment ) enlarged the dominion of the 
Florentine ſtate, nor added to its empire, any conſiderable acqueſt : and it troubled him 
the more, for that he found himſelfcheated by Frenceſco, who when he was but Count,had 
promis'd him, as ſoon as he had made himfelt Maſter of Mi{x, to employ his Arms againſt 
Laces in the behalf of the Florentines ; but his mind chang'd with his fortune, and having 


ot to be the Duke of Milan, had a deſire to enjoy in peace, what he had obtained by War, 


© that after his elevation, he never medled in foreign concerns, nor made any mote Wars , 
than were neceffary for his own defence : which was a great diſturbance to Coſimo,who now 
diſcerned he had been at great pains and expence to advance a Man who was both falſe and 
ingrateful. - He perceived likewiſe that in reſpect of his age, and the infirmities of his body, 
he was not able to apply himſelf to publick or private buſineſs as he was wont 3 and he faw 
both the one and the other decline, the City going to wrack by the diffentions of the Citi- 
zens3 and his fortune by his Miniſters and Sons. Theſe contiderations gave him no little 
diſquiet towards his end 3 yet he died full of Glory and renown; all the Cities and Princes 
of Chriſtendom ſent their compliments of condolency to his Son Piero, the whole City at- 
tended his Corps with great ſolemnity to the Grave, and by publick decree it was inſcrib'd 
upon his Tomb Padre della Patria, 

If in my defeription and charaGter of Cofimo, I have rather followed the example of thoſe 
who have written the lives of Princes, than of an Hiſtorian, it is not to be admir'd. He was 
a perſon extraordinary in our City, and I thought my ſelf obliged to give him a- mbre than 
ordinary commendation: during, the time that Iralyand Florence were in the condition a= 
forefaid ; Lewis King of France was infeſted with a furious War, which his Barons ( at 
the inſtigation of Francis Duke of Britan, and Charles Duke of Burgandy ) had rais'd. This 
War lay ſo heavy upon him, he could not affiſt Giovanni in his defigns upon Genoa and Na- 
ples, but believing he had need enough of all the ſupplies he could get, he calfd back his 
trees 3' and'Savons being at'tharrime in'the hands of the Frexeb, he ordered it to be deli-, 
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Giacopo Pic- 
cinino mur- 
dered. 


.vered to the Count, and left him if he pleas'd to purſue the enterprize againſt Genoa : the 


Count was cafily perſwaded to a thing ſo much to his advantage 3 fo that by the reputation 
of his amity with the French King, and the aſſiſtance given him by the Adorni, he poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of Genos, and in gratitude to the French King, ſent him a ſupply of 1500 Horſe in- 
to France, under the Command of his eldeſt Son Galeazzo: by this means Ferrand» of A- 
ragon, and Franceſco Sforza remain'd at quietz the one Duke of Lombardy, and Lord of 
Genoa 3 the other King of the whole Kingdom of Naples, and having contracted alliances 
together, and married their Children the one to the other 3 they began to conlider how 
they might ſecure their ſtates to themſelves whilſt they lived, and to their heirs. when they 
were dead. 
In order to this, it was thought neceſſary the King ſhould make -ſure of ſuch of his Bax 
rons as had (ided againſt him in his Wars with Giovanni d' Angio, & the Duke ſhould endea- 
vour to extirpateall that had been favourers of the Bracci,who were mortal Enemies to the 
faid Duke, and at that time in great reputation, under the condudt of Giacopo Piccinino, For 
Giacopo being the greateſt Captain in Italy, and having no Soveraignty of his own 3 it con+ 
cerned all who had any to have an eye over him, and more eſpecially the Duke,who thought 
he could not enjoy his Dominion fafely himſelf, nor leave it to his Sons, whillt Giacops 
was living. Hereupon the King with all induſtry endeavoured an accord with his Barons, 
uſed all poſſible art to-reconcile himſelf to them 3 and he ſucceeded without much difficulty; 
for they found that whilſt they were in Wars with the King, they muſt certainly be ruined 


but by accomodation: of their differences, and truſting themſelves to him, there was only a - 


hazard 3 and becauſe Men do always avoid thoſe evils with more readineſs, which are moſt 
certain, Princes do eaſily deceive ; ſuch as are not able to contend. The Barons ſeeing no= 
thing before them-but deſtruction, if they continued the War , accepted his conditions,and 
threw themſelves into his Arms 3 but not long after, ſundry pretences were taken againſt 
them, and- they wereall of them extinguiſhed. Which news, was fo terrible to Giacopo 
Piccinino ( who was then with his forces at Solmona) that by the mediation of his friends 
he immediatly practiſed his reconciliation with the Duke : and the Duke having offered 
him honorable terms, Giacopo reſolv'd to accept them, and come in 3 and accordingly he 
went to M#an to preſent himſelf to him, attended by 100 Horſe. Giacopo had, ſerved un+ 
der his Father, and with his Brother a long time firſt for Duke Philip and then for the 
People of Milan; fo that by long converſation in thoſe parts he had got a good intereſt, and. 
was generally belov'd, and the preſent condition of affairs, had much jncreas'd it 3 for the, 

ity; and Grandeur of the Sforzeſchi had created them envy 3 'and Giacopo's adverlity. 
and long abſence had gain'd him compaſſion among the People, and a great deſire to ſee. 
him advanced : all which kindneſs diſcovered it ſelt at his arrival 3 there being ſcarceany of, 
the Nobility but went out to meet him 3 the ſtreets were full of People to behold him; and 
notalk in the whole City but of him, and his family. But their extravagant acclamations 
were his ruine 3 for as they increas'd the Dukes jealouſy, ſo they contirm'd his xeſolution to, 
remove him, and that it might be done the moreplautibly, and with leſs danger of dete-. 
Qion, he ordered that his marriage with Drxfiana his natural daughter ( to whom he had 
been contracted long before _) thould be conſummate. After which he practis'd with Fer- 
rands to entertain him as General of his Army, and to givehim 100000 Florins by way of 
advance 3 upon concluſion of theſe Articles,Giacopo and his Wife accompanicd an Ambaſſa-. 
dor from the Duke to Naples : where they were all very well received, and for ſeveral 
days enter tained with all imaginable affluence and divertion 3 but deſiring leave'to paſs to 
his Army at Salmona, he was invited by the King into the Caſtle, and after ſupper both he 
and his Son Franceſco were apprehended, and clapped up into Priſon, where not long after 
they were murdered. 

Thus were the Princes of Italy jealous of that virtue, which they had not in themſelves; 
and not enduring it in other People, they expoſed that Country to calamiries which not 
long after afflicted and deſtroyed it. 

Pope Pixs, having in the mean time accommodated the differences in Romagna, and find- 
ingan univerſal peace all over Europe 3 thought it a convenient time to ſolicite the Chriſti- 
ans againſt the Turks, and reafſumed the whole methods which his predeceſſors had taken, 
by which all the Princes of Chriſtendom were prevailed withal to ailiſt eithtr with mony, 
or Men : Matheo King of Hungary, and Charles Duke of Burgondy engaged to go.in Perſon, 
& were made Generals of that enterprize by the Pope,who was ſo well pleas'd with what he 
had done, that he went from Kome to Ancona to be at the Rendezvous of the Army, which 
was to meet there, and ( by Ships which the Venetians had promis'd to furniſh _) be tran- 


| ſportcd into Sclavonia. Atter the arrival of his Holineſs, there was ſo great a. throng and- 


confluence of People, that ina few days all their proviſion was devoured 3 and he pop 
ouring 
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bouring Towns not being able to ſupply, every Body was ready to ſtarve for hunger : bes 
lides which they neither had mony to pay the Souldier, nor weapons to Arm them 3 there 
was ncither Duke of Burgundy, nor King, of Hungary there 3 the Venetians indeed had ſent 
a few Gallies under one of their Captains, but it was rather to ſhow their Pomp, than to 
perform their promiſe 3, ſo far were they unfit for the tranſportaticn of an Army. So that 
in the midſt of theſe diſaſters,' by reaſon of his great age and inhirmities, the Pope dicd 3 the 
whole Army disbanded and returned to their own homes. Pope Pms dying in the year 
1465, Paul 2 ( by birth a Venetian _) was elected in his place. And as molt of the Principali- 
ties in Naly had changed their Governors about that time,ſo Franceſco Sforza Duke of Milan 
died.after he had enjoyed that Dukedom fixteen years, and Galeazzo his Son was declared 
his ſucceſſor. The Death of this Prince was the 'occaſion that the diviſions in Florence increa- 
ſcd,8& broke out much ſooner than otherwiſe they would have done.Cofimo being dead, Piero 
his Son ſucceeded both to his authority and Eſtate; & having call'd to him Diot iſalvi. Neroni 
as honorable &great a Man as moſt in the City,by whom,Coſumo upon his death bed had com- 
mandcd his Son Piero to be governed in all his affairs) he let him know the great- confidence 
his Father had repos'd in hin 3 & that being defirous to obey him after his Death,as he had 
done whilſt he was living,he did intreat his advice not only in his private&domeſtick affairs, 
but inhis publick adminiſtration of theGovernment:&that he might begin firſt with his own 
particular buſineſs, he would ſhow him the accounts and Books of his Eftate, that he might 
underſtand how things ſtood 3 and direct him afterwards as he pleas'd. Diotiſalvi pro- 
miſed to be ready, and faithful 3 but the accounts being produced and examined, were found 
very diſorderly and imperfe& : Diotiſalvi ( as a Perſon which reſpected his own intereſt, 
more than his profeſſions to Piero, or his obligations to his Father, {uppoſing it cate to rob 
him of his reputation, and divelt him of the Authority which Cofimo.had lett him as heredi- 
tary _) came to him therefore with Counſel very fair and reaſonable in appearance, but in- 
wardly deſtructive and pernitious. He repreſented to, him the diſorder of his accounts 3 and 
what ſums of mony would be neceſſary to have by him, it he meant to keep up his credit, 
or preſerve his preterment in the State : he told him that thoſe diſorders were not any way 
ſoreadily to be redreſs*d 3 nor his Coffers ſo naturally ſupplied, as by calling in ſuch ſums as 
were owing to his Father both abroad and at home. For Cofimo ( to gain himſelf an inte- 
reſt ) had very ready to accommodate any body that wanted 3 and the monies he had 
lent amounted to an incredible ſum. Piero was well ſatisfied with his advice, and thinki 
it butjuſt, he called in his mony. But no ſooner had he done, it, but the Citizens crye 
out upon him ; declaimed againſt him as ingrateful and covetous, and uſed him as opprobri- 
ouſly, as if he had robbed them, and not demanded his own. Dlotiſalvi finding his de- 
ſign ſucceeded, and that Piero was fallen into diſgrace with the People, he confulted with 
Lica Pitti, Agnolo Acciaivoli, and Nicolo Soderini, how they might depole him : they were 
all of them ready to embrace the deſign 3 but upon ſeveral grounds and provocations 3 Luca 
defired to ſucceed Piero in his command, for he was grown ſo great, he diſdained to obey 
him : Diotiſalvi, knew Lmwca was not fit to be chief in the Government, and therefore he 
thought, it Piero was removed, in a ſhort time that authority would devolve upon him : 
NicoloSodoreni had a mind the City ſhould be more free,& governed by direction of the chief 
Magiſtrats: Agnols, had a private quarrel to the Medici for ſeveral reaſons, and particular- 
ly theſe. Raffaello his Son had long before married Aleſſandra de Bardi, and had a great for- 
rune with her: this Lady, either - his own defe&s, or other Peoples, was ill treated by 
both Father-in-Law, and husband. Lorenzo 4 Ilarione a young Gentleman her relation, 
pitying her condition, went with certain of his Carerads one night well Armed,and took 
her by force out of the houſe of Agnolo, The Acciaivoli complained heavily of the out- 
rage, and the cauſe being refer*d to Coſimo, he awarded that the Accaivoili ſhould refund 
her portion, and that then it ſhould be left to the Ladies cleftion whether ihe would return 
to her Husband or no. Agnolo did not think Coſimo in this determination, had dealt with 
him as a friend, and not being able to revenge it upon him, he reſolv'd to do it upon his 
Son. Yet though their reaſons and ends were diverſe, the Confpirators agreed all in their 
pretence, that the City ſhould not be govened by a peculiar Council, but by the Magiltrats. 
The hatred of the People, and their occalions to revile him, were much exaggerated by 
the failing of ſeveral Merchants about that time, which was objected to Piero as a great pre- 
judice to the City, as if the calling in ofhis mony had broke them. To this 7.x it 
was added that he was negotiating a match for his eldeſt Son Lorenzo, with Clarice a 
Daughter of the Orfini, which they took in great dudgeon, and upbraided him by it, decla- 
ring that it was now apparent what he drove at 3 and that thinking his Son too good for 
any alliance in Florence, it was manifeſt he did not now look upon himſelt as a Citizen, but 
was caſting about how he might make himſclf Soveraign : for he was too proud to have the 
Citizens to his kindred, had a delixe to make them his ſubjets 3 and theretore he yo” not 
| clerye 
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deſerve to have them his friends. Theſe Confpirators believed they had all ſure in their 
hands, for the greater part of the Citizens being deluded with the name of liberty, ( with 
which the Conſpirators had guilded and embelliſhed their deſigns ) had profeſs'd themſelves 
on their fide. There being a general ebullition of theſe fort of humors at that time in the 
City z it was thought convenient by ſome that werenot at all taken with them, ſeeing 
they could not be abſolutely depreſs'd, to find out a way to diſcuſs and divert them 3 for 
whilſt the Peopleare idle, they are p inſtruments for any commotion : to employ them 
therefore, and remove their thoughts contriving againſt the Government ( it being 
a conpleat year fince Cofimo died ) for the entertainment and recreation of the City, they 
took occaſion to make two publick and ſolemn Feafts, or ſhows ( which are uſual there ) 
one of them repreſented the three Wiſemen who were conducted by the Star to the place 
where our Saviour was born, and this was performed with ſo much Pomp and magniticence, 
that for ſeveral months together the whole City was employed about the Pageants and pre- 
tion» The other was called a Tornament ( which is a kind of ckirmiſhing on Horſe- 
Pack ) in which the PO ——_ of the City had challenged the moſt eminent Knights 
of Italy; and among theſe young Gentlemen, Lorenzo the eldeſt Son of Piero carried the 
applauſe, not by fayour or partiality, but by his own valour and dexterity. But theſe ſports 
and divertiſements were no ſooner over,but the Citizens returned to their old jealoulics, and 
every one purſued his own fancy with more eagerneſs than before 3 which occationed great 
feuds, and they were augmented much by two unfortunate accidents. The one was, that 
theauthority of the Balia was expired 3 the other that Franceſco Duke of Milan was dead 
upon whoſe death, the new Duke Galeazzo, ſent Embaſſadors to Florence toconhrm the 
capitulations which his Father Franceſco had made with that City.z one of the articles obli- 
ging them to pay Franceſco an annual ſum of mony : the chiet of the adverſe party,thinking 
this a fair opportunity, oppoſed theMedici in the ratification 3 alledging that the agree- 
ment was made with Franceſco, not with his Son 3 and that Franceſco being dead, the obli- 
tion was yoid ; for Geleazzo was not fo great and conſiderable as his Father, and there- 
jo his amity unlikely to be fo profitable 3 fo that though indeed there was not much gain'd 
by Franceſco, there was leſs to be expeed from his Son 3 and if any Citizen, to maintain. 
__— _—_ intereſt would pay him his annuity, it would be againſt the freedom and the 
ſafety of the City. | | 
To this Piero replyed , that fo nga an alliance, was not ſo careleſly to be loſt that 
nothing was more adyantagious and neceſſary ( as well for all Italy as Florence ) than their 
alliance with the Duke for thereby the Venetians would be; diſcouraged from attempting 
that Dutchy, cither by counterfeit friendſhip, or manifeſt War. But ſhould this alli- 
ance be diflolv*d, no ſooner would it be known to the Venetians, butthey would fall im- 
mediatly upon the Duke 3 and finding him young, without friends, and fearce warm in 
the Statez they would cafily carry it him, cither by fallacy or force 3 and in cither of 
thoſe caſes, the Commonwealth of Florence muſt be defiroyed. But his reaſons could not 
be accepted 3 the ſedition to break out openly : the adverſe party aſſembled in ſeve- 
ral Companies in the night, the greateſt part of them in Le Pifta, and the friends of the 
Medici in the Crocetta : the Confpirators being impatient to have Piero deſtroyed, had got- 
ten the ſubſcription of ſeveral Citizens as favourers of their _ : but being got together, 
one night above the reſt, after a ſolemn debate in Counſel which way they were to proceed 3 
it was unanimouſly agreed that the power of the Medici ſhould be rebated 3 but they were 
divided in the way 3 the moſt moderate part propoſed that ſeeing the Balia was extin&,they 
ſhould only take care it ſhould not be revived 3 for if the Government fell into the hands of 
the Counſels|and Magittrats(as it would do of courſe)in a ſmall time Piero's authority would 
evaporate 3 and with that, his intereſt among the Merchants 3 for his affairs were now in 
ſuch a poſture,. that unleſs hecould relieve himſelf by the publick Treaſure, he would be 
certainly ruined : and when that ſhould happen, there would be no farther of him, 
their liberty would be recovered without baniſhment or blood, which all good Citizens 
ought to defife 3 but if force was applyed, infinite hazards might occur. It one be falling 
of himſelf, no body thruſts him 3 itany one thrufts him, every body ſuſtains him, Belides 
if nothing extraordinary be a&ted againſt him,he will have no occaſion to Arm,or ſtrengthen 
his party and ifhe ſhould, it malt be with great charge, and diſadvantage 3 for every one 
would ſuſpe& him, which would facilitate and haſten his ruine. Others were not fatistied 
with this delay 3 affirming that time would be more for his benefit, than theirs ; and if 
they would proceed by. cold and delatory gradations, Piero would run no hazard, but they 
ſhould run many. For the Magilſtrats ( though they were his Enemies ) ſuffering him to 
enjoy the priviledges of the City 3 his friends would make him Prince ( as had happened in 
58 _ totheir utter deſiruction; a nd that though that Counſel was honeſt and peaceable, 
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yet this was wiſer and more ſecure, and therefore to be executed, whi!ſt the minds of the 
Peoplewere incenſed : the way they propoſed was to arm at home, and to entertain the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara into their pay abroad 3 and whena Senate of their friends happened to 
meet, then to riſe,and ſecure themſelves as well as they could. The reſult of all was,that they 
ſhould attend ſuch a Senate, and then make the beſt of their time. Nicolo Fedini ( who 
was employed as Chancellor ) was one of this Council; who being tempted by greater, and 
more praGicable hopes, diſcovered the whole plot to Piero, and gave him a litt of the Con- 
ſpirators, anda Catalogue of the ſubſcriptions. Piero was aſtoniſhed at the number and 
ality of his adverſaries3 and upon conſultation with his friends, it was concluded, that 
fe alſo ſhould take E&P 17 00G; and havitig committed the care of them to ſome of his 
conhidents, he found the Citizens fo fickle and unſtable, that many of them who had ſub- 
{cribed to the Enemy came over, and obliged themſelves to him. Whil things were in 
this diſtraction, the time came about in which the ſupream Magiſtracy was to be renewed z 
to which Nicolo Soderini was advanced by the Goxfaloniere de Gruſtitia, It was a wonder 
to ſee the concourſe not only of the bettcr ſort of Citizens, but of the common People which 
attended him to the Palace, and put on an. Olive Garland upon his head by the way, ( to 
ſignifie that he was the Perſon upon whom the ſafety, and the liberty of their City did de- 
pend.) By this, and many examples of the ſame nature it is evident how inconvenient it is 
to enter upon the Magiſtracy, or Government with more than ordinary acclamation 3 for 
not being able to perform as is expected ( and for the moſt part more is required) the 
People abate of their eſteem, and come by degrees to diſpiſe you. Thomaſo and Nicoli So- 
derini were Brothers, Nicolo was a perſon of greater Spirit, but Thomaſo the more prudent. 
Thomaſo being a friend to Piero and knowing the humor of his Brother 3 that he deſired the 
liberty of the City, and that the Government might be preſerved , without offence to any 
body, he encouraged him to a new $quittini, by which means the Borſi might be filled 
with the names of ſuch Citizens as were lovers of liberty, and the Government continued 
without violence, as he delired. Nicolo was calily perſwaded by his Brother, and ſuffered 
the time of his Magiſtracy to expire in the yanity of that opinion, and his friends which 
were of the Conſpiracy were well enough contented, as being already emulous of him, and 
not deſiring the reformation ſhould fall' out during his authority 3 preſuming they could 
effect it when they pleas'd, though another was Gonfaloniere. Whercupon his office ex- 
pired, with leſs honor than he entred upon it 3 by reaſon he had begun many good things, 
but perfe&ed nothing, - | T0 Ne 
This accident fortified the party of Piero exceedingly 3 confirmed his friends,and brought 
over ſuch as were neuter: ſo that though all things were ready on all tides, they were de- 
laid for ſeveral months, and not the leaſt tumult appeared. Nevertheleſs Prero's party in- 
crealing, his Enemies began to reſent it, and met together, to perform that by force,which 
they might more cafily have done before by means of the Magilirates 3 in order to which 
they concluded to kill, Piero ( who was at that ſame time lick at Correggz }) and cauſe the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara to advance towards the City > for when Piero was dead, they reſolved 
to come armed to the Palace and force the Senate to ſettle the Government as they ſhould 
dire&: for though all of them were riot their friends, yet they doubted not bue to frighe 
them into a concurrence. Diotiſalvi, to diſguiſe his deligns vilited Piero very often 3 dif; 
courſed with him about uniting the faQtions, and adviſed him very frankly. But Piero was 
in'ormed of the whole conſpiracy, arid belides Domenico Martegli had given him notice that 
Franceſco Neroni the Brother of Diotiſalvi had been tempting him to their party, aſſuring 
him of ſucceſs: Hereupon Piero reſolved to be firſt in arms, and took occalion from their 
practices with the Marqueſs of Ferrara. He pretended he had received a Letter from Gis- 
vanni Bentivogli Prince of, Bologna, importing that the Marqueſs of Ferrara was with cer- 
tain forces upon the River Albo,and that it was given out,his delign was for Florence; upon 
which intelligence, Piero pretended to arm, and (attended by a great number of armed 
men) he came to the City. At his arrival his whole party took arms, -and the adyerſary did 
the ſame, - yernot in fo good order as Piero, for.his men were prepared, and the other ſur- 
prifed; Dioriſalvi*s Palace being not far from Piero's, Diotiſalyi judged himſclt inſecure at 
home, and therefore went up and down, ſometimes exhorting the Sexate to cauſe Piero to 
ly down his Arms; ſometimes ſecking, out Luca and encouraging him to be conſtant 3 but 
the briskeffand moſt couragious of them Aall' was Nicolo Soderimi, who taking Arms imme- _ ; 
diatly, and being followed by moſt oRthe Populace of his quarter, went to Lucs's houſe, in- mo Soderinj 
treated him to mount, and march with him to the Palace tor the ſecurity of the Senate, who *5 ana ng 
'C he afſuted him ) were of his lide 3 by doing of which, the Victory would be certain; but againſt Piero; 
if he remained in his houſe, he would run the hazard of being (lain by thuſe who were ar- 
med, or abuſcd by thoſe” who were not 3 and then he would Hepes him when too late, 
| | OTE oh | where- 
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whereas now' it was in his power by force of Arms to ruine Piero if he pleaſed: or if hede- 
fired peace, it was more honorable to give conditions, than to receive ther. But all his 
Rhetorick could not work upon Lxcs 3 he had altered his mind, and received new pro- 
miſes of Alliances and rewards from Piero 3 and already married one of his Neices to Giovax- 
nai Tornabuoni; (© that inſtead of _ perſwaded by him, he admoniſhed Nicofo to lay 
down, and return quietly to his houſe3 for he ought to be (atisfied that che City ſhould be 
governed by its Magiſtrats : for whether he was farisfied or not, it would be ſo all People 
would lay down their Arms and the Senate having the ftronger party, would be Judges 
of their quarrel. There being no remedy, 'and Nicoto having no where elſe to diſpoſe him- 
ſelf, went back to his houſe 3 bur before he departed he told him thus. 
© Fcannot alone do this Ciry any ſervice, bur T can prognoſticate its miſeries- The reſ0- 
© lution you have taken, will deprive your Country of its liberty z your (elf of your authe- 
© rity z meof my Eſtate 3 and others -of their Countty. 

, At the firſt news of this tumule, the Senate had cauſed their Palace to be ſhut up, where 
they kept themftlves clofe with the Magiſtrats, without appearing for either ſide : the Citi- 
zens ( eſpecially chofe who had followed Lxca ( ſeeing the Party of Piero armed,and the 0- 
therdifarmed ) began to conttive how they might ſhow themſelves his friends, not how 
they _ expreſs themſelyes his Enemies. Whereupon the principal Citizens, and the 
heads of the factions met in the Palace before the Sexators, where many things were deba- 
ted relating tothe Governtrient of wot, in that juncture, and che ways of reconciliation : 
but becaufe Pero could not he thete iti reſpe&t of his indifpoſition, all agreed to go to him to 
his houſe, Nieols Soderini,who (having recommended his Children and family to the 
prote&Gon of Tomaſd ) was fetired to his Country houſe, to attend there the concluſion of 
theſe troubles, which he ed w be ws fear to him, and fatal to his Country. 
The reſt being artived at Piere*s Palace, one of them being deputed, complained to him of 
the condition of the City by the tumults 3 declared that they who took Arms firſt, 
were moſt conſcious of them 3 that underſtanding Piero was the Man, and his deſign un- 
the edt af che Cl Rib roeagts To wide Five robnk, GEbeeke 

advantage they promiſed tocomply. To ero reply t he w 
rakes Arms firſt is ork the faulr,but he who gives the occafion : that if they conſidered moe 
ſeriouſly of their behaviour towards hitn, they would not wonder at what he had done for 
his own preſervation : for they would fihd it was their conventions in the-night 3 their ſub- 
ſcriptions, and pradices to defear him both of his Authority and life, which had forced 
him to his Arms, yet having extended them no farther than his own houſe, he conceived it 
was good evidence his intentions were innocent, and rather to-defend himſelf, than injure 
any body elſe : that he deſired nothing, but his own ſecurity, and had never given them oc- 
calion to fuſpe& him of other : that when the Authority of the Balia expired, he never at- 
tempted to revive it in any extraordinaty way 3 but was willing (ifthey were ſo themſelves) 
that the Magiſtrats ſhould have the Govertument of the City ; that Coſimo and his Sons 
knew how to live hotorably in Florence, either with or without the Balisz and that in 58 
it was for their intereft, not his, that it was teſtored. But this was not ſufficient, he found 
them of opinion, that whilſt he was in Florence, there would be no ſafety, no tranquillity 
for them : a thing traly ſo fat from his belief, he could never have imagined or up=- 
on it, that his own friends and his Fathers ſhould not endure to live with him in the ſame 
City, ſing no ation of his had ever expreſs'd him otherwiſe, than a qaict and peaccable 
Man : 


Then turning about to Diotiſatvi and his Brothers who were all preſent, -he teprc 
chem ſeverely by the favours they had received from Cofimo 3 by the contidence he pla- 
ced in thems and the gone ingratitade which they had returned (which reprimende was 
delivered with ſo thuch zeal and efficacy, that, had not Piero himſelf reſtrained them, ſome 
there preſent were ſo much enraged at their depottmment towards him, they would certainly 
have killed him) and atlaft he corchided, that what ever they and the Senate determined, 
he would conſent to, for he deſired nothing of them but to live quiet and in peace. Hercup- 
on hiegs wie pep By png tage} only in lit was thought nc- 
ceſſary the City ſhould be reformed, and new Laws created. e then Gonfaloniere de Gi- 
wſtitia was Bernardo Lotti, a perſon in whom Pitro had no confidence z and fo reſolved not 
todo any thing whilſt he was in office, which he.conggived would be no great prejudice to 
his affairs, becauſe his time was almoſt expir'd. But at the EleQtion of f aw in Septem- 


ber and Offober following , 1466. Roberto Lioni was choſen Gonfaloxiere, who was no 
ſooner ſettled in his office, but ( all other things being prepares to his hand )) he called the 
id, 


People together into the Piazza, and created a new Balis, all of Piers creatures, who 
el} preſently npon the creation of new Magiltrats, and choſe them as Piero direGted. Which 
manney 
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manner of proceeding ſo terrified the heads of the adverſe party, that they fled out of the 

City moſt of them 3 Agnolo Acciarveli to Naples, Diotiſalyi Neront, and Nicolo- Soderini to 

Venice. But Luca Pitti remained behind, preſuming upon his late alliance, and the pro« 

miſes which he had received from Piero : Giovanni ton of Neroni, at that time Arthbi- The Enemies 
ſhop of Florence ( to prevent the worſt J banithed himſelf voluntarily ' to Rome, ' All the of the Medici 
fugitives were pro claimed rebells ; and the family of the Neroni diſperſed. Mary other Ci- depreſs'd. 
tizens were baniſhed likewiſe, and confined torparticular places 3 nor was this all a ſolemri 

proceſſion was ordered, to give God thanks for the preſervation of the State, and .the'unity 

of the City : in the time of which ſolemnity, certain Citizens were apprehended; tortured, 

and then part of them put to death, and part of then baniſtied: Burt in all the inconſtancy 

and variations of fortune, nothing was ſo remarkable as the fall of Lyes Pitti; He quickly rus Pitti de- 
learned the difference betwixt victory and misfortunezbetwixt honor,and diſgrace.His houfe erred. 

( which was formerly thronged with the viſits and attendaiicies of the- better ſort of Citi- 

zens ) ' was now grown ſolitary and unfrequented. When he appeared abroad in the (reets, 

his friends and relations were not only affraid to accompany him, but to owne ot falute-him ; 

ſome of them having loſt their honors for doing it, ſome of them their Eſtates, and all of 

them threatned. The noble ſtructures which he had begun, were given ovet by the work- 

men the good deeds which he had done were requited with contumely, and the honors 

he had confer'd, with infamy and diſgrace. So that many perſons, who in his authority had 

preſented him largely, in his diſtreſs required it again, pretending it was lent,and no more, 

and theſe-yery People who before commended him to: theskies,cried him down again as falt 

for his ingratitude and violence:ſo that now when it was too late, he began torepent himſelf 

that he had not taken Nicolo's advice, and died honorably ſecing he could not live ſo.-' Ne- 

vertheleſs Agnolo Acciatvoli being then at Naples, before he/attempted any thing of 'inno- 

vation, he reſolved totry Piero, and fee it there was no hopes of reconciliation 3 to\which 

purpoſe he writ to hun this following letter. RAW Ss IE 
 ©*Tcannot but ſmile. to obſerve the wantonneſs of fortune, and what ſport ſhe makes her 

< ſelfin turning friends into Enemies, and Enemies into friends, according to her own hu- Agno/o's letter 
© mor and capriccio 3 you may remember bow at the haniſhtnene of your Father ("#ſenting *2 2it!%.4, - 
& the injury done to him above any danget of my own )) Iloſt my Country, AY roms: Medid,... _._-.. 
<« narrowly with my life. In Cofimo's days I refuſed ho pony of honoring yoilr fad 
©« mily 3 and fince he died, I have ary oa none to offend it. * True it is 'the weaks 
< neſs of your complexion, and the mi of _ Sons, gave ſome kind of diſquiet, -and 

« I was willing our Country might be put in ſuch a poſture , as tb ſubliſt after your Death 3 

© what ever I have done , was only to that end 3 not againſt you ſo much , as for the' be- 

« nefit of my Country: if that was an erxour, I am ſorry for it, and do hope the innocence 

< of my intention , and-the ſervice of my former ations may attone it : nor can I feat but 

© I ſhall find mercy in a Family which has had ſo long experience of my tidelity 3 or that 

< one ſingle faylt will be able to extinguiſh ſo many obligations. Piero having received 

« this Letter, by the ſame hand returned him this anſwer. 6 ON 6-6 00->5; 

« Your ſmiling at that diſtance, is the reaſon T'weep not where I am : were you ſomer= _ | 
« py in Florence , I ſhould be morexnelancholy at Naples. I grant you have been # well * iero's anſwer, 
<« wiſher to my Father, and you confeſs he gratified you for it ; ſo that if there be obligati- 
© on on any ſide,'tis on yours, becauſe deeds are more valuable than words 3 and if yort have 
« been already rewarded for your good ations, *tis but reaſonable yoa ſhould be puniſhed 
< for your evil: your pretence ,of love to your Country cannot excuſe you , for-tto body 
<« but will believe the Medici as great lovers and propagators of their Country, as the-Acci- 
<« ,zvoli. Live therefore where you are, in diſhonor , ſince you' had not the diſtretion'to 
« live honorably here. ' THe: 

Agnolo upon the receipt of this letter, diſpairing of Pardof, retnoved his quarters tc 
Rome 3 where aſſociating with the Archbiſhop, and the reſt of the exiles; they confulted 
what was the beſt way of leſſening the reputation of the Medici; which at that 'time was 
tottering in Rome, and gave Piero no ſmall trouble to ſuſtain itz .but by the affiftance of hi 
friends, they failed of their deſign. Diotiſalvi, and Nicolo Soderini on the other fide; aſc 
all poſhble diligence to provoke the Venetian Senate againſt their Country : fur its 
Government being new , and ungrateful co many People, the tirſt invalion would ſhake it, 
and that it would not be able toſtand. There was at bo time in Ferrara, Giooay Franceſ- 
co, the Son of Palla Strozzi, whoin the revolutions in 34 was' baniſhed with Kis Farther 
out of Florence : this Giovanni was.a Man of great credit, and reputed as rich'a Merchant as 
any in the City. Theſe new Rebels inlinuating with him, perſwaded him how ealy ic 
would be to recover their Country when ever the Venerians would undertake it;' and they 


doubted-not but they would undertake it, if part of the charge conld be defrayed _ 
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« forces with t 1ctn, and return 


advanced againſt the Enemy, o that they came preſently to a battle, which continued half a 


wile it was not to be expeted : Giovanni was willing to revenge the injuries he had re- 
ceived 3\ beleived what they faid, and promiſed to alliit with all the Mony he could make ; 
upon which Diotiſalvi, and Soderixi addrefſed themſelves to the Doge , 

2M ed to him of their Baniſhment, which they pretended was for no other cauſe, 
< but that they were deſirous their Country might be governed by che Laws;and the Magj- 
© ſtrats ( not a few of the Grandees |) have the power to put them in execution. 

< this account it was that Piero de Medici and his followers, having been uſed to a tyrangj- 
© cal way, had taken arms by an artifice, diſarmed them by a cheat, and baniſhed them by 
& 2 fallacy, and as if this were not enough , God Almighty muſt be brought in , and made 
<an y to their cruelty, whilſt in a ſolemn Proceiſion, and the ſacred exerciſe of their 
< devotion , many Citizens who ( upon faith given that they ſhould be ſafe  ) had remai- 
<* ned behind , were ſeized , ſecured , tortured , and executed : a thing of moſt execrable 
< and nefarious example. To. revenge the inhumanity of thoſe aQions , and avert the 
« ;udgments which they would otherwiſe pull down upon their Country, they knew noe 
< where to apply themſelves with more than to that illuſtrious Senate, which having 
<« Jone ſo much for the preſervation of their own liberty , 'muſt need have fome 

« for ſuch as have loſt thtirs. They beſceched them therefore as free-men , to affilt them 
< againſt their Tyrants ; a inceciial , againſt the mercileſs; and remembred them how the 
< Family of the Medici had defeated them of Lombardy , when Cofimo ( contrary to the in- 
< clinations of all the reſt ofthe City )) aſliſted Franceſco againſt them * ſo that if the equi- 
« I ile cauſe did not move them , the juſtice of their own indignation might provoke 


Theſe laſt words prevailed fo far upon the Senate, that they reſolved Bartolomeo Coligni 
( their General ) ſhould fall upon the Dominion of the Florentiner, and to that purpoſe 
their-army being drawn together with all poſſible ſpeed, and Herewles 42 Efti being ſent by 
Borſo Duke of Ferrara,joyned himſelf with them. Their firſt enterprize was upon the Town 
of Doadola which Cthe Florentines aagis 1609s they burned, and did ſome mif< 
coy the Country about it. Bur'the F s (as foon as Piero had baniſhed the ad- 
verſe party ) had cntred into a new League with Galeazzo Duke of Milan, and Feirands 
ing of Naples ; and entertained Federige Count of V*bin for their G fo thar bring 
fortified by ſuch friends, they did not much value their Enemies: for Ferrando ſent his Son 
Alfonſo; and Galeazzo camein perſon ( both of them withconſiderable forces) ro their 
&f ; and all of them together made a head a, a Caftle belonging to the Flo- 
rentines at the bottom of the Alps which deſcend out of Twſe Romagna. In the 
mean time, the Enemy was retired towards Imols ; (0 that the one and the orher, 
according tothe cuſtom of thoſe times, there happened ſeveral light skirmiſhes, but no be- 
ſcigingnor ſtorming of Towns, nor no provocation to a battle on either fide, both partics 
keeping their tents, and ſtaring upon one another, with extraordinary cowardize. This 
manner of proceeding was not at all pleaſing to the Florentines, who found themſelves enga- 
gedin a War, which was like to be expentive, and no profit to be expeted: inforuch 
chat the Magiſtrats complained of it to thoſe Citizens which they had deputed as Commiſſa- 
ries for that expedition;who replycd, That Galeazzo was wholly in the fault;and that having 
more Authority than experience, he knew not how to ntake any advantagious reſolution ; 
nor would he believe them which were able to inſtru& him, and that cherefore ic was im- 
poſſible, ( whilſt he was in the Army ) that any great aRion ſhould be atchieved. Here- 
upon the Florentines addreſſed theinſelves to the Duke, and let him know , | 
<* That he had done them a great honor ( and it had been much for their advantage ) in 
© coming. perſonally to their afliſtance 3 for his very nate and ion had made their 
« Enemies retire: Nevertheleſs they could not but prefer his and the good of his 
< State , before their own 3 becauſe whillt he was fafe, they could not be capable offear 
* and if loſt , they ſhould be incapable of comfort- They could not therefore di 
themſelves , nor expreſs the reſp they had for him better , than by remem him, 
'< that (belides the where he was ) it could not be ſecure for him to be an 
© at that diſtance from Milan 3 for being but young in the Government , and his |Arve. 
< powerful and induſtrious 3 who knew what miſchief they might meditate ? and how ca- 
< lily execute it when they had done ? ſo that they made it their requeſt to him for the ſafe- 
< ty of his own perſon, and the perties of his State,that he would leave only part of his 
imſelf with the reſt. 
Galeazzo was as well pleaſed with their Counſel, as they were to give it 3 and 
without more ado returned from whence he came. The Florentine Generals ( being rid of 
this incumbrance, and that it might appear to the World who was the impediment before ) 
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day without any diſadvantage 3 for there was not one Man killed, - a few Horſes hurt, and 
bur a few Men taken priſoners. When Winter was come, and the time'that their Armies 
were accuſtomed to gp into quarters, Bartolomeo retreated towards: Ravenna 3 the Floren- 
tines into Tuſcany ; and the forces of the King and the Duke into their ſeveral Countries - ; 
but finding no tamult nor commotion in Florence , as they were promiſed by the Rebels; | 
_ and the Souldiers which were hired not being puncually payed 3 the Venetians thought tit 

to treat,and fn a ſhort time a peace was conchuled:this peace having deprived the rebelsof all Peace betweerj 
hopes, they divided, and went to ſeveral parts : Diotiſalvi went to Ferrara, where he was the Florentines 
efit and relieved by the Marqueſs Borſo : Nicolo Soderini removed to Kavenna,where 32d the Yene- 
he lived long with a final pention from the Venetian, and at laſt died : this Nicolo was **** 
accounted a juft and couragious Man,but ſlow, and irreſolute : which was the cauſe that he 
ſlipped an opportunity when he was Gonfaloniere , that he could never afterwards retrieve. 
Grown inſolent upon their ſucceſs, thoſe of the Florentines who were in power ( as if they = 
fanſicd chey had not prevailed, unleſs their cruelty did teſtify it, ) plagued and tor- 
mented not only their Enemies, but whoever elſe they thought good to ſulpe& 3 and ob+ 
tained of Bardo Altovili to divelt ſeveral Citizens of their honors, and-that others ſhould be 
baniſhed 3 which was (o greata ſtrengthening to that party, and n to the other ; 
that they exerciſed the power which they had uſurped, as if God and fortune had given 
them that City for a prey. 

Theſe praftices Piero underſtood not 3 and if he had , his ilneſs would not have permit- 

ted him to redreſs them : for he was fo ſtiff , and cortracted with the Gout , he had the 
uſe of nothing but his tongue, with which he could only admoniſh and adviſe themto live 
civilly, and enjoy their Country in peace, and not be acceſſary to its deſtruction. To pleaſe 
and entertain the People, he reſolved to celebrate the Marriage of his Son Lorenzo, to whom 
he had contracted Claricia a Daughter of the houſe of Urſina , which wedding was perfor- 
med with a Pomp and magniticence anſwerable to the Perſons by whom, and for whom 
it mas tnades ſeveral days were ſpent in Balls,in Banquets,and Showszand to demonſtrate the 
Grandeur of the Houſe of the Medici, two martial ſpeQtacles were exhibited; one repreſen- 
ting Horſe and Men charging as in a field fight 3 the other the ſeige and ec ion of a 
Towtty both of them contrived, and diſcharged with the glory gallantry ima- 

inable. Whilft affairs ow .. this . mpg Hi — all Ltaly mes peace 3 but 
under | apprehenſions of the Turk, who advancing in his deſigns, taken Negro- 
port, eel t ſcandal and detriment of all Chriſtendom : Borgo Mar of Ferrard 
died about this time, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Hercules. Giſmondo da Rimini di- 
ed ( a perpetual Enemy to the Church ) and left the Dominions to his Son Roberto , who 
was reckoned afterwards among the beſt Commanders of that age. Pope Paul dicd like- 
wiſe , in whoſe place was created likewiſe Sextus called firſt Franceſco ds Savona, a Perſon 
of mean or rather baſe extraQtion, bur for his courage made General of the order ofS. Fron- 
cis 5 and after that, Cardinal : This Pope was the firſt which ſhowed to the World what 
the P could do : and that many things called errors before, might not only be. excu- 
ſed, bir hid and obteed by the Papal Authority. He had in his Family two Perſons 
( Piero and Girolamo ) who ( as was generally believed ) were his natural == thi 
they paſſed under more fpacious and honorable appellations. Piero being a Frier, was 
degrees promoted tothe Cardinalſhip, with the Title of Sax Sefto, To Girolamo he gave 
the Government of Fxrti, which he had taken by violence from Antorio Ordelaffi w 
predeceffors had a long time been Princes of that City : this ſecular and ambitious way of 
pooccoing, procured his Holinefs nn ag Be Princes of Italy 3 infomuch 
as allof them defiring his friendſhip, the, Duke of Milax gave to Girolamo, his natural 

ter Catharine in Marriage, in Dower with her, he gave him the City of Imola , 

which by the like violence he had taken from Taddeo Alideſſ, ixt this Duke and Fer- 
rando the King, a new alliance was contracted 3 for Elizabeth the Daughter of Alfonſo, 
C the Kings eldeſt Son } was married to Giovay Geleazzo eldeſt Son to the Duke. In the 
mean time It«ly was full of tranquility 3 no care incumbant upon thoſe Princes, but to pay 
their refpeds one to the other, and by mutual matches, new obligarions, and leagues, to 
fortifie and ſecure one another, Yet in the midſt of this Peace , Florence was not without 
irs convulſions 3 the ambition and difſention of the Citizens diſtracting their affairs 3 and 
Piero being interrupted by his own diſtempers, could not apply any remedy to theirs. How- 
ever to diſcharge his Conſcience , endeavour what he was able , and try whether he could 
ſhame them into ag reformation , he called them all to his Houſe , and faluted them in this 


., * I never imagined the time could come in which the carriage of my friends Gould Pires ſpeech 
* ave made me inclinable to my Enemies 3 or the conſequences of my Victory , have made - wy Floren- 
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: < me wiſh I had been beaten. I thought my party had conſiſted of Men whoſe appetites 
* might have been bounded and circumſcribed , and ſuch as would have been fatished to 
< have lived quietly and honorably in their own Country,eſpecially after their Enemies were 
« expdlled. But I find now, I was miſtaken; ignorant of the natural ambition of the 
« World 3 and more particularly yours. It is not enough ( it ſeems ) for you to be chief 
< and Principal in ſo illuſtrious a City, and (though but a few ) to have the honors, and 
« offices, and emoluments, with which heretofore a much greater number was ſatisfied. It 
« js not enough, to have the fortitures. and confiſcations of your Enemies divided among 
« you 3 it is not enough that ( exempting your ſelves ) you load, and oppreſs the reſt 
< with taxes} and appropriate them to your own private uſes when they come in 3 but you 
<« muſt abuſe and affli& your neighbours with all the circumſtances of injury : you rob 
<them of their Eſtates; you ſell them juſtice; you abhor the Laws 3 you oppreſs the 
« peaceable, and exalt theinſolent : I did not think there had been ſuch examples of ra- 
« pine and violence in all Italy, as find in this City. Has this City given us the authori- 
«ty, toſabvertit? Has it given us preheminence to deftroy it ? Has it honored us, to 
< 2Mict it ? Ido profeſs by the Faith of an honeſt Man, and declare here publickly to you 

< 211, + that if you perliſt in theſe courſes, and force me to repent of my victory , I will or- 
< der things ſo, that you ſhall have but little comfort in abuling it. 
The Citizens replyed modeſtly at that time , but not a jot of reformation 3 whereupon 
Piero fent privatly to Agnolo Acciaivoli to meet him at Cafaggiolo, where they had lon 
diſcourſe about the condition of the City 3 and it is not doubted but if he had lived;he would 
have recalled his Enemies to have reſtrained the exorbitances of his friends 3 but death. 
Piero de Medi» would not {uffer it, for after great conflicts both in his body and mind, in the,53 year of 
ci dies. his age, he died : his virtye, and his bounty could not be perfe&tly conſpicuous to his 
Country , being eclipſed by his Father , -who died not long before him; and theſe few 
yeass he ſurvived, were wholly taken up either by his own ſicknes, or the difſention of his 
friends. He was interred in the Temple of San. Lorenzo near his Father , and his exec» 
quies performed with a Pomp proportionable to his quality, and deſerts. He left behind 
him two Sons Lorenzo and Guiliano; pregnant, and l enough of themſelves, but the 
tenderneſs of their age was that which made every body apprehenſive. Among ( or ra- 
ther above, the principal* of that Government was Tomaſe Soderini, whoſe prudence and 
authority was not only emitient in Florence , but in the Courts of all, the Princes of Italy : 
after the death of Piero, Tomaſo had the reſpet of the whole City, moſt of the Citizens 
Temeſe'Sederi- flocking to his Houſe, as their Chief 3 'and many Princes directed their correſpondencies to 
xi ingreat fa- him : but he being wiſe, and ſenſible of his own fortune and the fortunes of his Family, re- 
EROS fuſed their correſpondence 3 received none of their letters, and let the Citizens know, it 
clines it di> WAS NO ſpon him,but the Medici they were obliged to attend;and that his ations might qua- 
ſcreetly. drate with his exhortations,having called all the chiet families together in the Convent of S. 
Antonio, he brought in Lorenzo and Guiliano de Medici atnongſt them, where after a long 
and ſollid diſcourſe about the condition of that City, Italy, and the ſeveral principalities 
within itz he concladed that if ever they would live happily and in peace ſecure againſt 
foreign- invaſion, and difſention at home 3 it was necefſary to continue their obſervance to 
the family of the Medici , and to give thoſe young Gentlemen the Authority of their prede- 
ceſſors + for Men are not troubled at the promotion. of antienat families 3 but upſtarts, as 
they are ſuddenly advanced, are ſuddenly forſaken;and it has been always found moxe ealie to 
preſerve a family in power ( where' time has worn out its Enemies )than to raiſe a new.one 
which will unavoidably be ſubje& to.new emulations: after Tomaſo had ſpoke, Lorenzo be- 
gan, -arid ( though but young )) delivered himſdl with ſo much gravity and compoſedneſs 3 . 
that he gave them greathopes of his future abilitics 3 and before they parted both of them 
were perfe&ly adopted. Not long after, they were inſtalled in the dignitics of their Fa- 
Lorenzo and ber 5 entertained as Princes of the Government 3 and Tomaſo appointed their chicf Mini- 
Guilieno de niſter by which means they lived quietly for a while both abroad and at home, without the 
- Medici made Jeaft 'proſpe&t or apprehenſion of troubles 3 but on a ſudden, a new tumult unexpectedly a- 


-; _ of tle roſe-toditturb them, and give them a hint of their following miſcries. 


Among the Families which ſuffered with Lxca Pitti, and his party, was the Family of 
the Nardi, Salveftro and his Brothers ( the chick of that Houſe ) were firſt baniſhed , and 
then ( upon the War with Bartolomeo Coglione ) proclaimed rebels. Among the Brothers, 

there was one of them called Bernardo, a brisk and couragious youth, who ( not being able 
to ſublift abroad by reaſon of his poverty , and having no hopes of returning by reaſon of 
the peace ) reſolved toattempt ſomething that might be an occafion of reviving the War ; 
a flight and incontiderable beginning, producing great effets many times, becauſe People 
are generally more x roneto Mit and'improve a commiotion, than to contrive and begin it- 
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Bernardo had good acquaintance in-Prato, and:in the Country about Piftois ,, but more eſpe= 
cially with the Palandre, which (though a Country family .) was numerous, and t 
'up, like the reſt of the Piſtolefi, in arms and in blood. - He knew they were highly difcon- 
rented , as having been ilt uſed.in the time.of the Wars by the Maga lorence : he 
knew likewiſe the diſgults of the Pratifiz the prideand rapacity of their Government, and: 
ſome body had told him how ready they were for any practice agai 
all theſe circumſtances he conceived hopes ( by T Proto ) of kindling fuch a 


himſelf his ſucceſs would be conveyed himſelt privatly to Prato, and imparting his 
deſigns to ſome perſons , he | as; them readily diſpofed : the fame compliance and akerkey 
he tound in the Palandre, and having agreed with them bath of the-time, and the place, he 


Ceſare Pretucci > who being put in by them, preſerved it for the. Florentines.. The Go- 

vernors of ſuch Towns had a cuſtom to keep the keys of the Caſtle themſelves; yet (eſpe- 

cially where there was no jealoulie) if any of the Town defired to go in or outin the night : | 

they were ſo civil, as to ſuffer them : Bernardo underſtanding the cuſtom ; came -himfelf, a Conſpiracy 

and the Pelaydre with about a hundred armed Men, and Hy cloſe near the gate which ofthe Nardi. | 

goes towards Piſtois , whilſt thoſe in the Town who were privy to the Conſpiracy, armed 

likewiſe , and ſent one of their number to the Governor to beg the fayour of the key pre= 

tending there was a Citizen which deſired to enter. The Governor ſuſpedting nothing ; 

ſent one of the ſervants with the Keys , who being gone' convenient diftance from the Pg 

lace ; was knocked down , his charge taken from him 3 and the Gate being opened, Bernar- 

do and his party were let in. Haying entered, and diſcourſed 2 little while with their friends 

in the Town, they divided into two bodies 3 one of them under the condu® of $atveſtro 

a Prateſe , furprized the Caſtlez the other co! 

theP took the Governor and his whole Family Prifbners, 
A 


found few or no body come in 3 upon information that the eight were affembled ; they 
went dire&tly to them, and Bernardo took occalion to let them know, 'that their defign was —  _ 
only to deliver their Town from ſervitude 3 and that if they would take Arms, and k by At 
with them init, they would create immortal honor to themſelves , perpetual peace tothe 
People3 then he remembred them of their antient Liberty , and compared it with 
preſent condition 3 and promiſed them. ſuch aſſiſtance jn a few days, asthe Florentines 
not be able to contend withal : beſjdes he affured them he had jate I in Flo- 

reuce ,, and they would ſhow themſelves as ſoon as they underſtood rheir | in this 
Town: hut the eight were not to be moved with barewords, and anſwered that they knew 
not whether Florence was in liberty or bondage , nor did it belong to them tq inquire 3 
' this they knew thac for their parts they deſired wfrr—ohnggy anger ape the 

fame Magiſtrats which had then the Goverument of Florence , whoſe hands they had 
never received any injury that might provoke them to take Arms againſt them: they adryo- 
niſhed him therefore to releaſe the Governor , leave the Town as he found it and with- 
draw in time from an enterprize which he had fo raſhly begun. But Bernardo was nottobe 
diſcouraged ſo calily 3 for ſeeing intreaties and fair means exp wich») he reſolved 
to try how far terror would work 3 and as a taſte of what was to be expetted , congladed 
toput the Governor to Death 3 having cauſed him to be haled out of Priſor+, he gave or- 
ders he ſhould be hanged aut of one of the Windows in the Palace : Petruccs was * e 
almoſt to the Window with the rop about his neck, when he ſpicd Bernardo attending to 
| ſee him executed 3 and turning to him, he ſaid, Se oo 
_ * Bernardo you think by cutting me off, to make the Prazefi follow you z but the effect 
« will be quite contrary..." The venexation they bear to the Governors whichare (ent 
« hither from Florence , is ſo great , it will incenſe them tofee me deſtroyed , =_— 
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« elty to me, will turn to your ruine 3. ſo that *tis my life , not my death, muſt do your bu- 
<«{inels 3 if I command them what you think fit to dire&, .they will obey me betore you, 
« and I following your dirc&ions, your delign will befulhilled. | | 
Bernardo ( who was no conjurer ) thought his Counſel was good, and therefore orde- 
rcd him (out of a back window which looked into the Market-place )) to require the obedi- 
ence of the People, which as ſoon as he had done, he was carried back from whence he 
came. - The weakneſs of the Conſpirators was by this.time diſcovered ; and feveral of the 
inhabitants were got together, and Giorgio Ginori (a, Knight of Rhodes ) among the reſt. 
This Giorgio being the firſt who took Arms, advanced againſt Bernardo who was riding up 
ads bo. anddown the Streets, ſometimes perſwading, and ſometimes threatning the City. Ha- 
ſeated ang Ving found him and charged him with a conliderable number that followed , Bernardo was 
taken. wounded , and taken priſoner,, after which it was not hard to releaſe the Governor, and 
over-power the reſt ; for being but few , and divided into ſeveral parties, they were moſt 
of them either taken or killed. | 
In the mean time the news of this accident arrived at Florence, and was repreſented 
much. greater than the truth. © The firſt report was that Prato was ſurprized 3 the Governor 
and his whole Family ſlain the Town full of the Enemies forces; Piſtoia in Arms; and ſeve- 
ral Citizens of that City engaged in the Plot : (o that of a ſudden the Palace was full of Cj- 
tizens, expeQing orders from the. Senate for what was to be done. There was in Florence 
at that time an eminent Captain called Roberto San Severino; it was reſolved to ſend what 
forces they could xx together of a ſudden under his command towatds Prato; that he ſhould 
advance as near it as he could,give them particular notice of all paſſages, 'and a& as he in 
his diſcretion ſhould ſee occaſion. Roberto was preſently diſpatched, and marched with his 
party as far as the Caſtello di Campi, when he was met by a meſſenger from Petracei with 
the news that Bernardo was taken, his party defeated, and all things in quiet; fo that he 
marched back again to Florence , and notlong after Bernardo, was brought thither to be ex- 
amined by the Magiſtrats. Being queſtioned upon ſeveral things, and particularly whit 
Induced him to that enterprize,, he replyed, that chooſing rather to die in Florence, than ro 
liveany longer in exile , he determined to do ſomething which 'might make him memo- 
Table when he was dead, This tumulc being compoſedalmoſt as | ſoon as, begiin, the Ci- 
-tizens began to return to their old way of ſecurity, thinking ( without any regard or can- 
Lideration )) to enjoy the profits ofa Government which they had ſo lately reeftabliſhed and 
confirmedifri Sly. 5. all choſe inconveniencies enſued,which are too often the'foltowers of 
'Peace'; the youth being more vain and extravagant than formerly, ſquandred away vaſt 
ſums,” in Cloaths, an Treats, and all manner of Luxury 3 and having nothing to do,ſpent 
their whole time ang Eſtates among dancing Maſters, and Women : their whole ſtudy and 
ambition was-to be. thought glorious in their habit 3 and. ſmart and poinant in their dif- 
courſe, for he that could retort or bite the moſt readily, was.thought the greateſt wit, and 
had the greateſt applauſe : andyet theſe effeminacies were much increaſed, by the arrival of 
the Dojo of Milay, who with his Lady and whole Court was come to Florence ( to fulfil a 
The Duke of , pretended yow ,) where he was entertained with magnificence ſuitable to his quality, and 
Milan in) the alliance betwixt.them. Then was the firſt time it ever,was ſeen in that City that im 
FIvedns "Tents when all was. forbidden by the Church, it was caten publickly, without dil- 
.penſation, ox reſpe& to theLawgof God or of Man. Among the reſt of the Shows which 
- were made to entextain him, the Holy Ghotis deſcending upon the Apoſtles, being repre- 
. ſented and expoſed. in the Church di S. Spirito;, T6 many candles were uſed in the ſolemnity, 
. thatſome of them tgok fire, and burned the Church to the Ground, which was looked up- 
. 6nas judgment , and a madifeſt expreſſion of Gods anger towards us : if then the Dake 
und. the City of Florence full of niceneſs, and delicacy, and exorbitance in their manners, 
| them much worſe when he went awayz(o that the ſoberer fort of the Citizens thought 
it neceſſary for ſumptuary Laws, and edicts of reſtraint for the regulation of expences in 
. Cloaths.,. Funerals ,. and Feaſtings, to confine them within the compals of trugality and dif- 
Cr | | 


' "In the midſt of this peace, there happend a new and unexpetted tumult in Tuſcany. About 
"his Coma of Volterra, it was the fortune of ſore of thoſe Citizens to find a mine of Alum, 
Volts, _whoknowing the uſefulneſs of it and the advantage which might accrew,that they might be 
-the better ſuppliedwith monies, and juſtified by better authority, they applied themſelves 
to ſome of the conſiderable Citizens.of Florence, and,made them ſharers in the profits. The 

buſineſs at firſt ( asall things of that nature are ) was little regarded by the Volrerans, but 
after when they grew ſenſible of their gains, they firove too lare, 'to do what at tirſt might 
- have been eatily prevented. They began to examine and argye it in the Councils, alledging 
| there was no reaſon a commodity found in the publick lands', ſhould be converted topazti- 
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particular uſe : hereupon Embaſſadors were ſent to. Florence , and the cauſe referred to a 

Comittee of Citizens, who, being either bribed, or convinced , reported that the deſires 

of the People of Volterra, ( were in their judgment ) unjuſt. That they could not find 

any reaſon why the defendants ſhould be deprived of what by their own labour and induſtry 

they had acquired 3. and that therefore the mine was inall equity to be continued to them: 

though if they pleaſed they might command them to pay an annual ſum of mony, as a fee 

and acknowlegment of their Superiority. This being reported it rather increaſed than leſ- 

ſened the mutiny of the Volterrans ; nothing was diſcourſed of in the whole City, but this 

affair : the Peop!e preſſed hard for what they thought themſelves robb'd of: The Partizans 

were as zealous to keep what they had got, and'upon reference to the Florentines it was 

contirmed to them 3 ſo that in the diſpute, there was one eminent Citizen catted Picorino 

ſlain, and after him ſeveral more of his. party , and their houſes plundered and burned ; 

in the heat of their rage, they had much ado to forbear the fame violence to the Floreytine 

Magiſtrats: the fiercenels of their fury being over, they ſent Emibaſſadors to Florence to re- 

prelent to that Senate that if they would preſerve to them their old priviledges, they would 

continue their ſubjeQion , and maintain the City in its antient dependance. But there was 

great argument about the anſwer : Tomaſo Soderini was of opinion the Volterrans were to 

be received upon any terms, as ar 6, it dangerous at that time to kindle a fire ſo near R, 
their own Houſes : tor he was fearful of the diſaffeQion of the Pope, and the Power of the "ol 
King nor durlt he depend upon the amity either of the Duke or the Venetian, as not be- 
ing certain of the courage of the one, or the tidelity of the other z harping till upon an 
old adage.that a lean Peace w ter than a fat Vittory. Lorenzo, on the other fide, think- 
ing this a fair opportunity to demonſirate his Wiſdom, and his magnanimity together 3 and 
the rather becauſe encouraged by ſuch as envy*d Tomaſo , he declared 2gainlt the tumult 3 re- 
ſolved to puniſh them by force, and afhrmed that if theſe were not corre&ed, in terro- 
rem , upon the leaſt trivial and impertinent occaſion, the reſt of the Territories would do 
the ſame , without any fear or reverence in the World. The reſult of all being that they 
ſhould be corrected 3 anſwer was returned to the Embaſſadors, that the Volterraxs were 
not'to expe the continuation of their priviledges, having broken them elves,and that 
therefore they were either to ſubmit to the Sexate without any Capitulation, or to expet 
the conſequences of War. The Volterran Embaſſadors- being returned with this anſwer ; 
they prepared for their defence 3 fortified their Town 3 and ſent for fupplies toall the Prin- 
Ces p; Traly but none of them gave them any encouragement, but the Siexxeſi, and the 
Governor of Piombino. 

The Florentine , on the other fide , placing much of their ſucceſs in their ſpeed, diſpatch- 
&d away 10000 foot and 2000 Horſe under the Command of Federigo Lord of Urbix , who 
falling upon the Country of Volterra, did eaſily ſubdue it,z after which he fat down before 
the City 3 but that ſtanding high, and the hill being ſteep , it was not to be aſſaulted bur 
on that ſide where the Church of S. Aleſſandro ſtood. The Volterrans for their better de- 
fence had hired about 1000 Souldiers, who obſerving the Florentines reſolution to carry it, 
and that they were very ſtrong in their Leagyer, believing it untenable, they began to be- 
remiſs and careleſs in their duties but in any thing of miſchicf to their Maſters, they were 
vigorous enough: ſo that the poor Citizens being aſſaulted without , and abuſed within , 
began to encline to a Peace 3 but not being admitted to conditions, they were glad to throw 
themſelves into the arms of their Enemiesz who having cauſed them to open the Gates , 
the greateſt part of the Army marched in,& advancing to the Palace where their Prioti were 
aſſembled , they commanded them to return to their houſes , but by the way one of them 
was unluckily pillaged and reviled by a Souldier , and from that action ( the diſpoſition of 
Mankind prompting him more naturally to miſchiet than good ) 'proceeded the deſtruction 70974 fur- 
of that City, which for a whole day together was robb'd, and rummaged by the Souldiers ; ſacked 
neither Women, nor Children, nor Churches , nor any place being exempt fromthe ra- f . 
pacity as well of their Mercenaries, as Enemies. The news of this Victory was entertained 
in Florence with extraordinary joy , and being Lorenzo's own enterprize,it turned highly to 
his reputation:and one of hismoſt intimate friendy upbraided Tomaſs. Soderini by his Counſel 
to the.contraryz what think you now, Sir ( (aid he to him ) Yolterra is won? To whom 
Tomaſo replyed , 1 think it rather loſt 3 for had you reccived it upon terms, it might have 
been ſerviceable, and contributed to the ſecurity of this City, but being to be kept by 
force, it will be a troubleand weakneſs to you in time of War, and an <xpence and in- 
convenience in time of Peace. 0 

In thoſe days, the Pope, bcing deſirous to keep the Lands of the Church in their natural 
obedience , had cauſed Spoliroto be ſacked , which Town by. inſtigation of the faQions 
within it , had been in rcbellion "and the City of Caſtelo having been inthe ſame contuma- 
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cy , was afterwards beſeiged. In that Town Nicolo Vizelli was Prince , who 'retaining a 
great correſpondence and friendſhip with Lorenzo de Medici, had ſupplies ſent him from F1o- 
rence , though not enough todefend Nicolo, yet ſufficient to ſow the ſeeds of ſuch enmity 
betwixt the Pope and the Medici , as produced moſt pernitious effects, Nor had it been 
long before they had diſcovered themſelyes , had not the Death-of Piero Cardinal 4 S. $i. 
fto intervened. For that Cardinal ( having travelled thorow all Faly, and ſpent ſome time 
both at Vexice and Milen, in honor ( as he pretended )) to the Marqueſs of Ferrars's wed- 
ding”) had ſifted the Princes to ſee how they ſtood inclined to a difference with the Florex- 
tines ; but being returned to Rome , he died , not without ſuſpition of being poiſoried by 
the Venetians , out of an apprehenſion of his power , when ever he ſhould have opportuni- 
ty to exert it 3 for though his humor and extraction were mean, and his education retired, 
in a Covent, yet upon his promotion to the Cardinalſhip , he diſcovered more pride and 
ambition , than was becoming not only a Cardinal,” but a Pope. | For he-had the vanity 
to make a feaſt at Rowe which coſt him above 20000, Florin, .and would have been thoughe 
an extravagance in the greateſt King of his time: © Pope Sixtns we how his Miniſter, 
proceeded more coolly fo his deſigns 3 nevertheleſs the Florentines, the Duke, and the Ve- 
netians erred into a League 3 Sixtus and the King of Napley entred into another , and 
left room for ſeveral other Princes to come in if they pleaſed. By this means all Þely 
was divided into two faQions , every day producing 'omething or other which augmented 
the feuds 3 and particularly a diſpute about the Iſle of _—_ , to which Ferrands pretended 
nf n >, upon whictt the Pope ' and Ferrands confederated 
more ſirily : che great Captain of thoſe times, andthe moſt eminent for conduQt was Fe. 
derigo Prince of Vrbin , who had ſerved under the Florentine long time: that their League 
rig it not have the advantage of ſuch a General, the and Ferrand o reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to debauch him from them, and to that end both of them invited him to Naples. Fe- 
derigo obeyed , with;great aſtoniſhment , and diſpleaſure to the Florentines , concluding 
he would run the ſame fate which G ſpe Piccinino had done before him ; but they were,ut- 
terly miſtaken 3 for. Federigo returned_with great honor from Naples and Rome , and 
was made Genera[of their League. In the mean time the Pope and the King wete not idle, 
but RN! feeling and tempting the Sexats , of Romagna, and. Sienns, to make then their 
friends, and Enable themſelves thereby to be vg on the Florentines ; of which the 
Floreutmmerhaving advertiſement , they provided ſuch remedy againſt their ambition , as 
would confiſt with their time 3; and having loſt Federigo, they entertained Roberto ds Pi- 
mino into their pay: they renewed their Leagues with the Citizens of Perwgia, and: the Se- 
nate of Faenza. . . By = | 
* ThePopeand the King pretended that the grounds of their diffatisfaQion was, for that 
had ſeduced the Venetians from their League , and affociated with them themſelves ; 
and the Pope did not think that he could preſerve the honor and reputation of the Church , 
nor Count Girolamo his Soveraignty in Romagna, whillt the Venetian and Florentine were 
united. The Florentines on the other ſide teared that they did not deſire to ſeparate them 
from the Venetians ſo much, to make them their friends , as to enable themſelves more caſi- 
ly to injare them 3. {o that for two years together talyremained under theſe jealouſies, and 
diverſity of humors , before any tumult broke out. The firſt which happened ( and that 
was TO great one ) 'was in Tuſcany." | Braccio of Perugia ( a Perſon as we have ſaid before, 
of great reputationin the Wars ) left two Sons Oddo, and Carlo, whillt the laſt was very 
young, his Brother was ſlain unhappily in a tumult in the Val di Lamona: And Carlo 
( when capable for his age ) was preferred by the Venetians to a command in their Army, 
out of reſpe& to the memory of the Father and the hopefulneſs of the Son. The time of 
his Commiſſion expired about that time , and Carlo would not ſuffer it P be renewed by 
the Seyate 3 bcing reſolved to ſee whether his own teputation , or his F , could bring 
him back again to Perngid. ' To which the Venetians readily conſented , as People which 
added ſomething to their Empire , by every commotion : Carlo therefore, marched into 
Tuſcany, but tinding the Perzgians in League with the Florentines, and his enterprize by 
conſequence more uncafie than he expected, that nevertheleſs he might do ſomething wor- 
thy to be talked of , he aſſaulted the Sienneſi ( ——_ old debenture to his Father 
for ſervice he had done them ) and fell upon them with ſuch fury , that theirs whole Coun- 
try was overrun. The Sienneſi ſecing themſelves ſo fiercely invaded ( and being natural- 
ly jealous of the Florentines ) perſwaded themſelves, it was done by their conlent, and 
made thcir complaints to the Pope and the King : they ſent Enbaſſadors likewiſe to Flo- 
rexce , who complained of the injuries they had received and remonſtrated, that with- 
out their privacy and connivance , Carlo could never have affaulted them ſo ſecurely. The 
Florentines excuſcd then ſ:lyes, aſſuring them they would employ their greateſt intereſt thac 
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Carlo thould not injute them any farther 3 and that in what way ſo ever their Embafſſadors 
ſhould propoſe , they would require him to defiſt : of which proceedings Carlo complained 
as much on the other ſide, declaring that for not having ſupplied him, the Florentines had 
robb'd themſelves of a conſiderable acquiſt, and him of great honor, 'and reputation ; for 
he promiſed them the poſſeſſion of that City in a ſhort time 3 ſo much cowardize he had 
obſerved in the People , and ſo much diſorder in their detence : whereupon Carlo drew off, 
and retired to his old Maſters the Yenetians : and the Sienneſi ( though delivered by the 
Florentines means ) remained full of diſguſt, as not thinking it an obligation to reſcue them 
from a calamity they had brought upon their heads. Whilſt the affairs in Txſcany were 
carried on in this mauner ; by the Pope and the King , there fell out an accident -in Lom« 
bardy of greatez importance, and threatned greater deſtrution. There wasa perſon called 
Cola ( of Mantua ) who taught the Latine tongue to ſeveral young Gentlemen in Milan; 
this Cola, being a learned , but ambitious Man , out of pique to the Dukes converſation , 
or ſome private exceptions of his own, took occaſiori in all his diſcourſe, whereever he came; ' 
to declaim againfi ſubjeion to an ill Prince 3 and to magnihie their felicity whoſe fortune it 
was to be born , and brought up in a Commonwealth 3 affirming that all famous Men, had 
their education, not under Princes, but Republicks 3 the latter preferring them as virtuous, 
the other deſtroying them as dangerous. The Gentlemen with whom he had entred into 
more particular familiarity were Giovanandrea Lampognano, Carlo Viſconti , and Girolamo 
Olgiato, and to theſe he had many times inculcated the excellence of the one Government , 
and the pernitiouſneſs of the other , and by degrees he became fo confident both of their 
courage and inclination, that he perſwaded them to a ſolemn oath , thatas ſoon as their 
age would give them kave, they thould imploy all theit faculties to redeem their Country 
trom the Tyranny of their Prince, | | | 
The young Gentlemen , full of his documents, and a deſire of obſerving their oaths : de- 
teſting the courſes of the Duke, and reſenting ſome particular injuries of their own , were 
impatient to put his directions in execution. Galeazzo was in his carriage both cruel and 
laſcivious ( cach of which good quglitics were ſufficient to make him odious ) it was not e- 
nough for him to debauch and vitiXte the nobleſt Ladies of the City , but he took delight to 
publiſh it z no Man ( in his judgment.) was handſomly puniſhed who was not executed 
with ſome unuſual circumſtance of cruelty. He was ſuſpected likewiſe to have murdered 
his Mother , for not fancying himſelf Prince enough , whilſt ſhe was in the way, he beha- 
ved himſelt ſo towards her , that ſhe deſired to retire to Cremons ( which was the place of 
her dower ) in which journy ſhe was ſurprized with a ſudden fit of ſickneſs, and died, 
and her death, by many People , imputed to her Son.” By tampering with, or refle&- 
ing upon ſome Ladies of their relations, Geleazzo had highly dilobliged both Carlo and 
Grrolamo : and to Giovanandrea he had refuſed to give the pofletſion of the Abbey of Mixa- 
mando., which was granted to his predeceſlors by the Pope : theſe private injuries, egg'd 
on the young Gentlemen to revenge themſelyes, and deliver their Country 3 preſuming if 
they could kill him , not only the Nobility , but the whole body of the People would tol- 
low them : reſolved therefore upon the tact , they met many times to conſult of the way, 
and their old familiarity rendered them unſuſpe&ted. Whilſt they were contriving their 
bufine(s , to make themſelves more dexterous and couragious when they came to it, their 
way was to ſtrike and ſtab one another with che ſheaths of thoſe daggers which they had pre- Con a- 
pared to do the work , ſometimes upon the arms , and ſometimes upon the breaſts of one the 
another: Art length they came to coutider of the time and the place : in the Caſtle it was ;,, 
thought unſafe 3 a hunting , dangerous and uncertain a walking , difficult, and unpra- 
Qicable 3 in the conventions impoſſible 3 at length it was concluded he ſhould be affaſſinated 
at fome ſhow or publick feſtivity , to which he would certainly come , at which time upon 
ſundry pretences they might have opportunity to aſſemble their friends. They concluded” 
likewiſe, that if any of them, upon any occaſion whatever ſhould be abſent, or apprehen= 
ded the reft ſhould proceed , and kill him upon the place. | 
In the year 1476 Chriſtmaſs. coming on, and the Duke accuſtomed on S, Stephens day 
with great ſolemnity to viſit the Charch of that Martyr, they pitched upon that for the time 
and the place. The Morning arriving,they cauſed ſome of their principal friends and ſervants 
toarm, pretending they were to atliſt Giovanendres, who ( contrary to the inclinations of 
fome of his Enemies ) was to bring certain pipes of water into his grounds for his greater 
convenience: being armed according to directions, they conducted them to the Church , 
alledging that they would get leave of the Prince to juſtify what might happen : they cau- 
ſed ſeveral others likewiſe of their friends and allies to meet there , upon ſeveral pretences, 
preſuming when the ſtroke was ſtruck, and the buſineſs done to their hand , they would 
tall in then without any diffculty or ſcruple. Their reſolurion was, as ſoun as the Duke 
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was killed, to get all thoſe armed Men at their heels, and to march into that part of the 
Town where they t they could raiſe the People with moſt caſe, and perſwade them 
toarm againſt the Dutcheſs, and the Miniſters of the State, not doubting but the People 
would readily follow them , being much diſtreſſed for want of provilions , and promiſed 
( as they intended )) the houſes of Cecco Simonetta Giovanni Botti , Franceſco Lucani, and 
all the reſt of the Governors, to plunder. Having laid their deſign thus, and encouraged 
one another to execute it bravely, Giovanandrea with his accomplices , went to Church be- 
times, and heard Maſs togethergafter which Giovanandres turning towards the image of San. 
Ambrogio , he ſaid , Moſt venerable Patron of our City , thou knoweſt our intention, and for 
what end we expoſe our ſelves to ſo manydangers; be I beſeech you kind and propitions to our 
_—_ , and by favouring of juſtice, let the World ſee bow much injuſtice difpleaſes you. 
To the Duke on the other fide , before he came to Church, many things happened which 
ſeemed to preſage his Death. When he dreſſed himſelf that morning , he puton a Coat of 
mail which he uſually wore, but on a ſudden thinking it unhandſom or troubleſom, he 
cauſed it to be pulled offand laid by. | He had a mind to hear Maſs in his own Chappel, but 
his Chaplain was gone to Saint Stephens Church., and carried all the implements along 
with him; having news of that, he ordered the Biſhop of Como, ſhould officiate for him , 
but he excuſed himſelf upon very reaſonable impediments : ſo that he was necefſicated ( as 
it were )) to gotothe Church : before he went he cauſed Giovan Galeazzo 2nd Hermes, his 
Sons to be brought to him, and when they came, he kiſſed and embraced them, as ifhe was 
never to ſee them again 3 at length. ( and very loath ) being parted from them, he reſol- 
ved to go to Church , and marching out of the Caſtle betwixt the Embaſſadors of Ferrara 
and Mantxa, he went towards6. Stephens. The conſpirators in the mean time, to give the 
leſs ſuſpition , and avoid thecold , which' at that time was very great , were got up into a 
Chamber belonging to the Arch-prieſt,who was of their acquaintancezbut hearing the Duke 
was coming they went down and placed thernſelves in the Porch, Giovanandrea and Girola- 
mo on the right hand, and Charles on the left. - Thoſe who marched before the Duke were 
already centred, then came the Duke himſelf encom with a great multitude of People. 
as is uſual in ſuch pompous ſolemnities. The firft which Zddrefſed themſclyes to their work 
was Giovanandres, and Girolamo, who pretending-tomake room, preſſed up to the Duke,and 
with ſhort daggers which they had ready drawn in their fleeves; they f}ab'd him. Giovanax- 
drea gave him two wounds, one in the belly, the other in the throat : Girolamo firuck him 
in the throat likewiſe, and in the belly: Carlo Viſconti being placed nearer the door, the 
Duke was paſt him before he was aſſaulted, and therefore he could not ſtrike him before he 
was dead, however he muſt do his ſhare; and with'z"ſchine gave him two-deep wounds up- 
on his ſhoulders > hisblows were ſo ſudden and'thick, 'he was cut down and dead, before 
almoſt any body perceived it. Nor had he time todo or fay more than to call upon the name 
of out Lady, (and that but once)as he fell. The Duke being flain,a great hubub was rais'd, 
many ſwords drawn, and ( as it happens frequently in ſuch caſes) many People ran in great 
confuſion about the ſtreets,without any certain knowledg of what had paſſed. However thoſe 
who were about the Duke,had ſeen him killed,and knew who they were that did it, preſſed 
hard upon them to revenge it. | 
Giovanandrea being, willing to have diſengaged himſelf,got out of theChurch,thruſt himſelf 
among the Women who were there in great numbers upon their knees, but being intangled, 
and ſtopped by their coats, a Moor (who was one of the Dukes foot-men) got up to him,atd 
killed him : Carlo was lain alſo by thoſe who were by 3 but Girolamo Olgiato got out of the 
Church among the crowd; for ſecing his companions dead, and not knowing whither to be- 
take himſeif, he went to his own houſe, but was refuſed by his Father and his Brothers: his 
Mother having more commiſeration recommended him to a Prieſt who had been an antienc 
friend of that tamily, which Prieſt changed habits with him, and conveyed him to his houſe; 
where he remained two days in hopes {ome turiult or other would fall out, and he mighe 
have opportunity to ſave himſelf. - But finding he was miſtaken in that, and fearing to be 
found out where he was, he diguiſed- himſelf, and endeavoured to get off,but was diſcover'd, 
ſecur*d,and delivered up to the Magiltrate, to whom he confeſſed the whole proceſs of the 
Conſpiracy. This Girolamo was about twenty three years old,no leſs couragious and reſolute 
at hisdeath, than at the perpetration of the fact. Being ftrip'd and the Executioner with his 
knife in his hand ready to give the ſtroke, he ſpake theſe words in Latine Mors acerba, fama 
perpetua ftabit vetus memorta fatti.This Plot was carried on with ſtrange ſecrecy, and exccu- 
ted with prodigious courage by theſe unhappy young Gentlemen : but being ncither follow'd 
rior defended by thoſe whom they expz&ed, they miſcarricd, and were (lain. Let Princes by 
this example live ſo as to make themſelves honor'd and beloy'd, that no body may hope to 


kill them and eſcape; and let other People: have a care of relying upon the CO 
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far, how diſcontented ſoever 3 for in their diſtreſs they will be fure to forſake them. This ac 
cident put all Italy into an amaze, but much more what happen'd in Florence not long after ; 
for that brake the Peace of all Traly which had continued for 12 year as ſhall be ſhown in the 
next Book, whoſe end will be no leſs fad and deplorable, than the beginning is bloody and 
terrible. | Leagheh 
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He beginning of this eight Book falling betwixt two Confpiracies,the one Execu- 

ted at Mi/an,and already deſcribed the otherat Florexceand remaining to be re- 

latedzit would have been convenient (according to my cuſtom) to-have faid ſome- 

thing of the quality and importance of Conſpiracies, and I ſhould willingly have 

undertaken it , hadit not, been done in another place , and the {ubje& too co- 

pious to be paſſed over with brevity. Waving therefore a matter which would require 

much conſideration , and is elſe where amply diſcoyirſed 3 I ſhall tell, how the Family of 

the Medici ( having ſubdued the advyerſaries which openly oppoſed them ) tomake them- 

ſelves abſolute in the City , and reduce the reſt to a cjvil ſubmiſſion , were neceſſitated to 

diſable choſe who-were privatly their Enemies. For whilſt the Medici were but equal in 
authority, and as it were but in competition with other great Families 3 the Citizens 7. 
which emulatcd their greatneſs , might oppoſe-them publickly without danger, becauſe the 
Magiltrats being free and independant , neither party was affraid, gill one of them was ſup- 
preſs'd. But after the Victory in 66: the Government devolving wholly upon the Medics, 
' they exerciſed it with ſo much rigor that thoſe who were diſcontended were forced tocom- 
port themſelves - patiently an it, or by private aud clandeſtine machinations to 
endeavour to remove it 3 which ſeldom, and with great difficulty ſucceeding , 

they moſt commonly ruined the Conſpirators , and augmented their Grandeur , 
whom they were contrived.  So-that a Prince , according to that method to be if 
he be not killed dead, ( as the Duke of Milan ) which happens but rarely, he breaks forth 
into greater authority 3 and how good ſo ever before, becomes bad andfyrannical., For the 
practices of thoſe Men , give him occafion to fear; fear , to ſecure himſelf 3 fecurity, to be 
inſolent 3 and from thence ſprings fuch averſions and hatyed , as is commonly his ruine; ſo 
that in conclulion treaſon does uſually deſtroy the contrivers, and ruine them in time againſt 

whom thcy conſpired. 
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_- - Jealy ( as we ſaid before) was divided into two faQions3 the Pope and the King of 


Naples made one ; the Venetians, the Duke of Milan, and the Florentines made the other 3 
and though betwixt them War was not ſolemnly declared, yet daily provocations were 
given on both ſides, and the Pope very buſie in his deligns againſt Florence. Philippo de i 


" Medici the Archbiſhop of Piſ# being dead, in croſsnes to that Family, his holineſs invelted 


# 


| Elated with his power , would have a hand in every thing , and all muſt —— 


inſt Loren7o 


and Giulian de would give their conſents. Having entertained theſe thoughts betwixt themſelves, they 


Franceſco Salviati in that Biſhoprick as knowing him to be their Enemy 3 and the Senate of 
Florence refuſing him poſſeſſion , new quarrels aroſe which created much trouble. Hereup- 
on the nap ba the Pazzi was ed at Rome, and the Family of the Medici, affront- 
cd in every thing. Thie Family of the Pazz;, for quality and eſtate, was the moſt illuſtri- 
ous in Florence. Thechief of them was Meſſer Giacopo , who for his wealth and Nobility 
was madea Knight by the People : this Giacopo had only one natural Daughter living, but ſe. 
veral Nephews by Piero,and Antonio his Brothers : the chict of them, were Guilielmo, Fray. 
ceſeo, Rinato , Giovanns , and ( after_them ) Andrea, Galeotto, and Nicolo, Cofimo de 
i Medici obſerving the Grandeur of that Family , had married Bianca his Neice, to the el- 
deſt, Guilielmo , in hopes by that alliance to remove the jealouſic and animoſity which was 
then betwixt the families. But-( ſo uncertain and fallacious are all humane defigns ) it 
proved quite contrary,- ' For thoſe who were of Lorenzo's cabal , perſwaded him it was dan- 
gerous , and a diminution to his authority , to advance ſuch Citizens as were wealthy and 
potent; , whereupon Giacopo and his Nephews were not preferred to thoſe dignities which 
C in the opinion of other People ) they deſerved. - This gave occaſion of diſguſt to the Paz. 


Animoſity be- zj, and apprehention to the Medict 3 and the increaſe of the one, gave matter for the aug- 
twixt thePaz- entation of the other. So that in all things where other Citizens were entertained, the 


Pazzi were rejeQted. by" the Magiſtrats. The Counfet of cight ( upon a trivial occation , 
withour the reſpe& and difference uſually ſhown to perſons of his quality ) recalled Franceſ- 
[eo de Pazgi from Rome , and required his reſidence in Florence. Hereupon the Pazzi com- 
plained highly of the Goyernment , and ſpake bitterly of them wherever they came, which 
produced more ſuſpition in the Government , and more injury to themſelves. Giovanni de 
 Pazzi was married to the Daughter of Giovanni Boromei a very rich Man , who being dead 
| v_—_ other Children , by ſtate _—_—_ to = mc" . ————— Carlo 
is Nephew got poſſeſſion rt, and refuſed to ſurrender. e controverſy coming to a 
hearing , it Sos —_ that Carle ſbould keep his poſſeſſion , and the ter was defea- 
ted : which injuſtice, the Pazzi imputed wholly to, the malevolence of the Medici of 
which Gizliano complained many times to his Brother Lorenzo , admoniſhing him to have 
a care leſt graſping at too much, he robb*d himſelf of all. But Lorenzo being young, and 
from him. The Pazzi being tog' noble and opulent , to ſwallow ſo many affronts, be 
gan to caſt about how they might _ themſelves. The firſt who brake the ice , was 
- Frariceſco; who being more ſenſible, and: couragious than the reſt , determined to recover 
what was his right, or'to loſe what he had. | 


© Retaining an implzcable hatxed tothe Government at Florence , he lived moſt common- 
ly at Rome , where he imployed great ſums of Mony , as other Florentine Merchants did u- 
ſually do.”; Having an intimate acquainitance with Count Girolamo, they complained to 
' one another oftentimes of the inhumanity of the Meditz, at length they came to a ſolemn 
debate, and it was concluded that for the one's recovery of his Eſtate, and the others livin 
freely in that City,it was neceſſary the preſent Government in Florexce ſhould be ſabreies 
which could not be done, - but by killing Gizliano, and Lorenzo. They were confident 
C having firſt convinced them of the'caſineſs of the fac) the Pope and the King of Napter, 


thought fit to communicate with the new Archbiſhop of Piſa 3 who being naturally ambj- 
tious , and lately diſobliged , mioſt readily embraced it : conſulting themſelves what mea- 
ſures were to be taken , it was reſolved that Giacopo de Pazzi ſhould be drawn in, without 
whoſe concurrence, the deſign was like to be more difficult. To this purpoſe it was con- 

cluded that Franceſco de Pazzi ſhould repair immediatly to Florence 3 and the Count and 

Archbiſhop continue at Rome to be near the Pope when things ſhould be fit to be imparted. 
Franceſco finding Giacopo more formal and untractable than he delired, and ſignifying it to 

Rome , it was relolved to apply greater authority to diſpoſe him , whereupon the Archbi- 

ſhop and the Count communicated the whole affair with Giovan Baptifta one of his Holi- 

neſs his Generals. 
This Giovanni was a Man of great reputation in Warzand particularly obliged both by the 


Count, and the Poe, Nevertheleſs he obje&ed the great danger and dithealties of the 
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enterprize, which the Archbiſhop endeavoured to xefel by urging the affiſtance they. were to 
expel both from the Pope, and the King of Naples. The ons the Co So mare © 
bare to the Medici : the number of relations and friends which would follow the Salwiati,, 
and the Pazzi 3. the cafineſs to kill them , by reaſon of their frequent walking alone about 
the City without either guards or ſufpition ; and (after they were dead ) the. ſal or no 
oppoſition to be expeted in the aange of the Government : which, allegations Giavanni 
Battifta could not abſo}utely believe, becauſe he had been aſſured the contrary by ſeveral 
contiderable Citizens. Whilſt theſe things were in this + it happened that Carlo 
Lord of Faenza fell fick, and was given over for dead, pon the Count, and Arch-< 
Biſhop conceived they had a fair opportunity to deſpatch Battifts to. Florence , .and thence 
into Romagna , under pretence of recovering certain Towns which Carlo of Faenze had 
taken from them. The Count therefore commiſſioned Battifts to wait upon Larevzo, and 
in his Name to deſire his advice how he was to behaye himſelf in Remagss : aftes. which he 
was to vilit Franceſco di Pazzi , and Giacopo di Pazzi, and (ee ifhe could engage them in 
the deſign : and that he might carry the Popes authority along with him, they appointed 
him belovs he departed to receive his Holineſs his Commands, who promiſed, what could 
be imagined for the promotion of the enterprize :. Battiſta departing ſpeedily from Rome , . 
arrived at Florence. conſulted Lorenzo according to his inſtructiqns,,. was very civilly xe- 
ceived, and ſo wiſely and amicably anfwered in all his demands, that Battits was {urprized, 
and began to look upon him as conrteous , diſcreet , a friend tothe Count, and one that 
had been malicioufly miſreprefented. However, he was to purſue his orders;, aud viſit 
Franceſco , he being at Lxcaz he went direQly tg Giacopo , and upon the firft motion found 
him very averſe. But before he went away the Popes endation {weetned him {0 
that he told Battita he might proceed in his journy to 14 , and by that time he came 
back , Franceſco would be in Florence , and they would talk farther.of the buſneſs : Bazti- 
fte went to Romagnaand returned purſued his pretended tranſactions with Lorexze; when 
he had done with him, went to the Pazz#, and.otdered things ſo that Giacopo ups drawn 
in upon ſerious conſultation of the way. Giacopo was of opinion their delign was impoſlible 
whilſt both the Brothers were together in Florence ; That they had better attend-till Le- 
reuza went to Rome, which by report would be certain , and jo 4.vers ſhare giaoss Fe : 
co was willing enough to have had Loreuzo at Rome, but if the worlt came tothe work, 
and he did not go thither , they rhight be ſure to kill them both together at ſome wedding, 
ſome ſhow, or ſome a& of devotion : as to their foreign aſſiſtance, it was 'thoughtcon- 
venient that the Pope ſhould ſend his forces againſi Caſtello de Montoxe , aringju occaſion 
of invading the Count Carlo , for the troubles and tumults he had raiſed in the Couutry of 
Perugia and Siena; Notwithſtanding they came to no poſitive reſolution at that time z on- 
ly they agreed that Franceſco di Pazzj, and Giovay Battiſta ſhould returg to Rome, and 
there determine of all things with his Holineſs, and the Count. The whole tnatggr being; 
redebated ſolemnly at Rome, they came to this concluſion, ( the enterprize agai ntone | 
being confirmed ) that Giovan Franceſco da Tolentino ( an officer of the Popes ) ſhould [OY 
go into Romagna 3 and Lorenzo da Caſtello into his Country cach of them get together what 
torces they were able , and keep them ready to be diſpoſed of, as the Archbiſhop Salvia, [ 
and Franceſco dei Pazzi ſhould order 3 who being come to Florence with Giovan Battiſ- 
24a, they prepared all that was neceſſaty; and King Ferrando*s Embaſſadox aſſured 
them of his Maſters utmoſt affiſtance. The Archbiſhop, and Frexceſco being arrived at 
Florence, they perſwaded into their Giacopo the Son of Poggio, a learned youth , but 
ambitious , and ſtudious of new things. They drew in likewiſe two Giacape Salviat?s, 
one of them a Brother , the other a Kinſman of the Archbiſhop's. They hired Barnardo 
Baxdini , and Napoleone , two valiant young French Gentlemen, who had been much ob- 
liged to the Family of the Pazzi, Of Foreigners , belides them two, they entertained 
Antonio da Volterra , and one Stefano a Prieſt , who taught the Latine tongue to Giacopd's 
Daughter , and lived in bis houſe. TOP” 
- "Rinato dei Pazzi ( a wiſe and ſtudent Man , and one who very well underſtood the con- —_ 
ſequences of fuch plots ) conſented not to it , but rather deteſted it , and by all plaufible Go wy 
ways endeavoured to diſſwade it. The Pope had maintained at Piſa to ſtudy the Canen terprite, but 
Law , Raffaello di Riario hephew to the Count Girolomo , from which place he was recalled iti rain. 
by his Holineſs, and promoted to a Cardinalſhip. It was judged commodious by the Con- 
iracy, that this Cardinal ſhonld come to Florence for the better concealment of their de- 
, ſeeing that in his equipageall ſuch of their confederats as were neceflary , might be 
conveyed into the Town, which would much facilitate the Work- Accordingly the Cat- 
dinal arrived , and was lodged by Giacopo dei Pazzi at a Country houle of his at Montughs, 
not far from Florence. They delired' by his means that Lorenzo , and Gniliano might ry 
: rought 
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t together , and it was reſolved that the firſt opportunity they ſhould be killed. Ie 
was contrived then to makean entertainment for the Cardinal at Fieſole, but by accidene, 
or on purpoſe;it fell out that Guiliano was not there 3 ſo that that dehign being defeated,cheir 
next wes to invite the Cardinal to Florence , and thither they made no queſtion biit both 
the Brothers would come : the 26.of April 1478 was appointed tobe the day. The night 
before , they met all t , and prepared and difpoled all things for execution the nexc 
tmotning 3. but the day being come, news was brought to Franceſco, that Guiliano was not 
there :-upon that , the chict of them met together again , and concluded the buſineſs was 
no longer to be delayed, for being communicated to ſo many, it was not pollible to conceal 
it : ſo that they determined without more ado , to aſſaſſinate him in the Church of Saxts 
Riparata, when ( the Cardinal being preſent J both the Brothers they preſumed would 
be of courſe. They appointed Giovanni Battiſta to attack Lorenzo, and Franceſco dei Pazzi, 
and Bernardo Bandini , to do as much to Gwiliano. But Giovan Battifta excuſed himfelf; 
the former familiarity he had had with Lorenzo, or ſome other accident having mollitied 
his heart: he pretended his courage would not ſerve him to commit ſuch an a& in the 
Church.as would add facriledge to his treaſon, and his denial was the firſt ſtep to the deftru- 
Qion of them all ; for being ftraitned in time , they were forced to depute Antonio da Vol- 
terra , and Stefano the Prieſt , to that office, two perſons very unapt ſor ſuch an ation 
both in reſped of their nature, andeducation 3 for certainly if in any thing a reſolute, and 

t mind ( accuſtomed by long experience, to cruelty and blood ) be neceſſary , it isin 
iis caſe where Princes are to be killed. Having concluded of their time, and other cir- 
cumſtances', there was nothing behind but the {ignal when they were to begin 3. which was 
when the Prieft which celebrategthe Principal Maſs, ſhould receive the Sacrament himſelf: 
at which time the Archbiſhop of Salviati with his own. followers, Giacopo di Poggio with 
his, ſhould poſſels 'themſelves of the Palace of the Senate, that, cither by perſwaſion or 
force the Senate might be brought over to their fide, as ſoon as the Brothers were ſlain. 
upon this reſolution they went to the Church where the Cardinal and Lorenzo were al- 
ready in their ſeats. The Church was thronged with People, and Divine Service f 

-when it was obſerved that Gniliano was not , whereupon F ranceſco de Pazzi and Ber- 
- nardo who were deſigned to murder him 3 went to him to his houſe, and with intreatics 
and other artifice, got him along with them to the Church. It is very remarkable , and 
not often to be matched , that with ſo horrid , and deteſtable a delign at their hearts, they 
could carry themſelves with that tranquility and compoſedneſs , for all the way as they pat- 
ſed they entertained him with youthful and pleaſant diſcourſe 3 and ſuch was the ſecurity 
of Franceſeo that under Rn of careſſing and embracing , he felt about his Budy to ſee 
whether he was armed. Gmiliano and Lorenzo both , knew well cnough that the Pazzi 
bore themmo'good will, and that with all their hearts they would depoſe them if they could ; 
but they believed when ever they attempted againſt them it would be legally, and without 
any violence upon their perſons, and therefore ſuſpeRing nothing of danger in that kind, 
they diſſembled as much kindneſs to the Pazzi, as the Pazzi did to them. The aflaffines 
being ready, ( thoſe who were to kill 'Lorenzo , by the help of the crowd being got up to 
him without any ſuſpition , on that fide, and Gwiliano's on the vther ) the lign was given, 
and Bernardo Bandini , with a ſhort dagger provided on purpoſe, ſtabbed Guiliano into the 
breaſt, who paſſing a ſtep or two forward , fell down upon the ground , Franceſco de Paz- 
zi threw himſelf upon him, ſtabbed him all over, and ſtruck with ſuch fury , that he hit his 
own leg,and made a deſperate wound: Anutonzo and Stefano in the mean time attempted upon 
Lorenzo,and making ſeveral ſtrokes at him, they wounded him lightly in the throat __ 
where elſe;for either by their own faint heartednels, or his courage in defending himlelf, or 


* the interpoſition of thoſe who were by, all of them were put oft,and theirwhole enterprize 


miſcarried:Whereupon they fled in great terror,and hid themſelves as well as they could 3 bue 
being found they were ſhamefully put to death,and their bodies dragged about the City, Lo- 
renZo on the other ſide, joyning with thoſe friends he had about him, betook himlſelt to the 
veſtry , and ſtood upon his guard. Bernardo Bandini ſecing Guiliano dead , having an old 
quarrel to Franceſco Nori , a great friend to the Medzci , he killed him into the bargain 3 
and not ſatisfied with two murders , he crowded up to Lorenzo with his courage and alacri- 
ty to ſupply what the lackneſs and cowardice of his accomplices had left untiniſhed ;- But 
finding him barricado'd in the veſiry, he could not come at him. In the midſt of this great 
turnult , ( which was ſo dreadful, it was thought the Church would have been pulled down 
upon their heads ) the Cardinal got up cloſe to the Altar, where by the labour of the Prieſis 
he was preſerved, till the tumult was appeaſed, and the Senate {lac to condudt him to his 
own Palace , where he remained in great fear till the time he was diſmiſſed. There were at 


that 
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that time in Florence, certain Perxgians who had been baniſhed from their Houſes in 
the time of their fations 3 theſe Perugians the Pat2i had drawn to their party,by promiſes 
of reſtitution. So that the Archbiſhop of Salviati, marching with Giacopo di Poggio and 
their followers to ſecure themſelves of the Palace , took them along with him 3 and being 
come to the Palace, he left ſome of his cotnpany below , with orders uporl the firſt noiſe 
above ſtairs that they ſhould ſeize upon the Gate, whilſt he and the reſt of the Perugians 
went up. into the Caſtle. Finding the Senate was riſen ( by reaſon it was late ) after a 
ſhort time he was met by Ceſare Petrucci the Gonfaloniere di Ginftitia, ſo that entrifng fur- 
ther with him, and ſome few of his crew, he left the reſt without, who walking into the 
Chancery, by accident ſhut themſelves in, for the lock was fo contriv'd, 'that without the 
key, it was not eaſily to be opened either within or without. The Arch-Biſhop being en- 
tred with the Gonfaloniere, pretending to impart ſorhe great matter to him from the Pope, 
he accoſted him in ſo confuſed arid dettrafted a way,the Gonfalonitte from the diſorder both 
of his looks and expreſſions, began tb ſuſpe&, ſprung from him out of the'Chamber with 
a great cry, and finding Giacopo di Poggio, he caught him by the hair of the head; and de- 
livered him to one of the Sergeants. The noiſe running immediately to the Senators, with 
ſuch arms as they had about them, they ſet upori the Confpirators, and all them who went 
up with the Archbiſhop (patt being ſhut up; and part unable to defend themſelves) were 
either kilPd, or thrown alive out of the windows. Of this number, the Archbiſhop, the 
two other Salviati , and Giacopo i Poggio were hang'd. Thoſe who were left below, had 
forc'd the Guards, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Gate; iriſomuch that the Citizens which 
upon the firſt alarm had run into the Caſtle, were not able to affiſt the Sexate either with 
their counſel or Arms. Franceſco de Pazzi in the tnean time, and Bernardo Bandini ſeeing 
Lorenzo eſcaped, and one of themſelves (upon whom the hopes of that enterprize 
did principally depend J moſt grievouſly wounded, they were much diſmaid 3 Bernardo 

concluding all loft, hiaking to provide for his ſafety withthe ſame courage, as he had 
injured the Medici, he made his eſcape. Franceſco being returned to his houſe , tried ifhe 
could get on Horſeback ( for orders were , as ſoon zs the fat was committed to gallop a> 
bout the Town, andexcite the People to liberty , and arms but tinding he could not 
ride by reaſon of the deepneſs of his wound, and the great quantity of blood which he had 
loſt , he delired Giacvpo to do that office for him , and then firipping. he threw him- 
{elf upon the bed. Giacopo, though an ancient Man , and not verſed in ſuch kind of 
tumults , to tity the laii experiment of his fortune, he got on Horſe back, 
and with about an hundred Horſe well armed, and formerly prepared, he march« 


ed towards the Palace, crying out Liberty, liberty , to the People as he went along 3 but 


ſome of them being deafncd by their obligations to the Medici , and the reſt not defirous of 
any change in the Government , none of them camein. The Senators who were on the top 
of the Palace and had ſccured themſelves as well as they could, threw down tones upon 
their heads , and frighted ther with thteats as mich as pothble; Gzdcopo was in great con- 


fuſion , and knew not what todo , whenhis couſin Giovanni Sariſtori coming to him, and The Conſpira- 
reproaching him by what was done already, adviſed him to go home to his houſe , and be'©) miſcarries, 


quict , aſluring him there were other Citizens who would beas careful of the People, and 
their liberties as he. Being therefore utterly deſtitute of all hopes , Lorexzoalive , Frax< 


ceſco wounded , and nobody appearing for him , he reſolved to fave himſelf if he could , 


and marched out of Florence with his Party at his heels , and went towards Romagna. _ In 
the mean time the whole City was in Arins , arid Lor&:20, ſurrounded by a ftro "= of 
armed men , was reconveyed to his Palace. The Senats Palace was Stoned , and al 
thoſe who had poſſeſs'd it were either taken or killed. The name of the Medici was with 


great acclamation cryed about the City , and the members of thoſe who were ſlain wete ci- - 


ther dragged or carried upon the point of their ſwords about the ſtreet 3 every body with 
great anger and cruelty perſecuting the Pazzi, Their houfes were all broken up by the 
Teople z Franceſco, naked as they tound him in his bed, was hurried gut of his houſe tothe 

alace., and hanged up by the Biſhop and his Brethren. Yer with all their contumely by 
the way , and all their affronts when he came there, they could not provoke him to give 
them one word 3 only he looked grim, and fixed his eyes upon every one that abuſed him, 
and without any other complaint , he filently expired. Gmuglielmo de Pazzi Brother-in- 
Law to Lorenzo , was preſerved in his houſe, both out of reſpe& to his innocence , 
and the interceſſion of Bianca his Wife. There was not a Citizen iti all che City, but went 
either armed or difarmed to Lorenzo in this exigence, and proffered him both them+ 
ſelves and their fortunes3 ſo great was the kindne(s and intereſt which that family by their 
prudence and liberality had gained in the People. Whilſt this buſineſs happened , Rinato ds 
Pazzi was retired to his Country houſe, intending to diſguiſe himfelt, and eſcape if he 
could, buthe was diſcovered, apprehended by the way, =y brought back again to 
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rexce, Gigcopo was taken likewiſe paſſing the Alps, for the Alpigines hearing what happen- 
ed in fax , {cel yo paſs that way , they , took him, bd returned him 
to Florence z nor could he prevail with them ( though ſeveral times he made it his earneſt 
requeſt ) to kill him by the way. Four days after this accident , Giacopo and Rinato were 
condemned, and put to Death, but among all who were executed ( and they were ſo ma- 
ny that the ſirects, and high ways were full of their limbs) none was ſo much lamented as 
Rinato; for he was always eſteemed an honeſt good Man , not guilty of that pride and ar- 
rogance which was obſerved in the reſt of his family. And that this ſtory might not paſs 
without an extraordinary inſtance of the fury of the y_ , Giacopo who was buried at firſt 
in the Sepulchre of hjs Fathers , afterwards was torn from thence asan excommunicated 
Perſon, dragged: out of the walls of the City , and thrown intoa holez and bemg taken 
op again his body was drawn (in the ſame halter with which he was hanged.) naked about 
c lireets, and having no place allowed it to be quiet at land, was at laſt thrown 1nto the 
Arnus. A great example of the inconſtancy of fortune , to ſee a perſon of his wealth and 
authority , pulled ſo ignominiouſly in pieces, and ruined with ſo many circumſtances of 
contempt. They ſpeak indeed of his vices, and ofa aria Property in him to ſwearing 
and play , above the degree of the moſt profligate perſon 3 but thoſe ities were abun- 
£162, recompenſed in his charity and beneficence 3 for he was'a great reliever of the poor , 
and _ ſeveral places of devotion. The Sunday. before this plot was to be executed , 
that no Man might be a ſufferer by any ill fortune of his, he paid all his debts3 and all the 
effects in his Ware houſes or cuſtody which belonged to other Perſons , he conligned to 
their ſeyeral owners with an unimaginable care, after a long examination , Giovan Bat- 
ziſta Monteſecco was at laſt condemned , and his head ſtruck off. Gug/ielmd de Pazzi, was 
baniſhed, and his kinſmen which were left alive, impriſoned in a dungeon in the Caſtle of 
Volterra, When the tumult was over , and the Conſpirators execlited, Gmuiltano's fune- 
ral was celebrated with the univerſal condolement of the City, he having been a perſon of 
as much: goodneſs and humanity as could be deſired in one of his quality and extraGtioh. He 
had only one Son, born ſome months after his death, who was chriſtned Gizlio,who pro- 
ved ſo remarkable for his virtue and fortune , that the whole World rings of his reputation 
ys ou day and it God gives me life, I ſhall ſpeak largely of when I cotne to the deſcription 
of his- times, 
| The forces which were got together under Lorenzo da Caftello in the vale di Tivero, un» 
der Giovan Franceſco Tolentino in Komagna , in behalf of the Pazzi, were in their march to- 
wards Florence: but hearing, of the miſcarriage of their affaits, they returned from whence 
they came, Nevertheleſs the Pope and the King of Naples '(C though their Conſpiracy had 


The Pope and failed ,.and not produced thoſe mutations which they hoped for in Florence ) reſolved to 
King of Naples woes, up =/ open War , which could not otherwiſe be effeed , and both the one and 
cir 
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the other cauſe forces to advance towards that City , with all poſſible diligence, de- 
claring as they went , that allthe delign of their march , and all their deſire of the Citi- 
Zens, was not removing but the removal of Lorenzo ,who was the only Enemy he had in the 
Town. The King's Army had alrcady'paſſed the Troxto , and the Popes was in the Coun- 
try. of Perugia 3 and leſt his temporal power ſhould be too little, he let looſe his ſpiritual 
maledictions, and excommunications againſt him. Whereupon the Florentines ſeeing 
themſclycs invaded with ſuch formidable numbers , addrefſed themſelves to their defence, 
with all poſſible care. . Lorenzo de Medici ( becauſe the War was pretended only againſt 
him ). pxellt very earneſtly that all the chief Citizens might be invited to the Palace before 
e Senate 3 and above 300 of them appearing , he ſpake to them in this manner. 


Moſt noble Lord's , and.you moſt magnificent Citizens , 


*F. do not well know whether Iam to congratulate , or condole with you this day for the 
Þ Sy things which are'paſſed 3 and truly when 1 conſider with what nulice and colluſion , 
«<1 was allaulted , anFmy Brother ſlain, 1 cannot but condole, and my whole heart and 
« Soul is oyerwhelmed with the afflition;when after that Trevolye with what promptitude, 
* with: re zeal , with what love, with what unanitnity, and univerſal conſent of the 
© whole City , his. death was revenged,, and mine prevented 3 .I cannot but rejoyce, nay 
* even.triumph and exſult, For as experience has now taught me that Thad more Ene- 
© ries in, this City , tha I ſulpsGted z It has convinced me on the other fide, I had more 
© true friends than \ could ye hoped for: fothat I arn'to congratulate your goodnels, and 
*to e the injury and iniquity of other People, which is the more deplorable , be- 
<« cauſe rate , and undelerved. Think T beſeech you, tnolt noble Citizens, to what point 
© of infelicity fortune hath brought our family , when even among our friends , our relati 
| < ons, 
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«ons, and in the very Church weare in danger. Thoſe whoare.in diſtreſs , or apprehen<« 
< {jon of death , are wont to fly to their friends, and relations for ſhelter 3 we found ours 
© not only diſpoſed , but ved , and prepared, and impatient to deſtroy us. . Thoſe who 
© are under any publick or private perſecution , have uſually their refuge and Santuary iti 
« the Church:where others are protected, we are aſſaulted : where Parracides and Murderers 
« are ſecured, the Medici are murdered themſelves. But God '(.who has not hitherto. de- 
« ſerted our Family ) has preſerved us, and undertaken our defence. What injury have 
«* we done to any body , that could deſerve ſuch vehement revenge ? Sure we our ſelves ne- 
« yer offended thoſe perſons who have been ſo furious againſt us; if we had , we ſhould not 
« have left them in that capacity to revenge themſelves if it be publick cenſure, or injury 
& which provoked them ( and of thattoo I know nothing ) *tis you , not we are offended ; | 
« This Pakace , this Senate , and the Majeſty of this Government, is aſperſed with unde- 
« ſerved decrees againſt the Citizens, in partiality tous, which to my own knowledge is 
< far from being truc. We would not have injured them if we had been able, and you 
« would not have ſuffered us , had we been willing : who ever traces the truth t5 the bot- 
« tom, will tind our Family was not exalted by this Government for nothing if I may ſpeak 
« it modeſtly , it was their humanity , their bounty, their munifhicence which conſtrained 
« you to it : if then we have been beneficial to ſtrangers, how came our relations to be diſ- 
« ouſted ? If their appetite of dominion predmace: 7. oo to what they have done, (and the 
& feing of this Palace, and filling the Piazza with armed Men , is an evident demonſita- 
« tion it was nothing elſe ) the deſign is ſufficient conviction , and ſhows' their brutality 
«and ambition. It it were hatred and deteſtation of our authority , it was you that gave 
« itus, anditis you were injured. But certainly , if any power or authority deſerves to 
« be regreted, *tis that which is uſurped , not that which is acquired by a continued ſtream 
« of kindneſs and liberality. I appeal to you, moſt Illuſtrious Sexators , whether any of 
« my. predeceſſors arrived at their Grandeur any way but by the unanimous conſent, and 
« promotion of this Court. My Grandfather Cofimo returned not from his baniſhment by 
E violence, and force of Artns , but by your invitation. My antient and infirm Father ; 
« was too weak to have ſupported his authority againſt ſo many Enemies 3 it was your 
« bounty , it was your authority which defended it. When my Father was dead, and I 
« ( though but a Child }) was left to ſucceed him , Alas! how could Lhave maintained the 
« honor and dignity of the Family without your favour and inſtruction. Our houſe never 
« was, nOr ever Will be able to govern this State , without your tion, and 
« affiſtance. I cannot imagine therefore what quarrel they ſhould have had againſtus , 
« or what juſt reaſon for their envy 3 they ſhould rather have turned their indignation upon 
« theiwown anceſtors , who with their inſolence and avarice defeated them of that honor , 
& which ours have gained by theix generoſity and goodneſs. But, let us gratife them ſo 
« faras to grant we had injured them, and that their combinations againtt us , were bue 
« reaſonab'e and juſt z Why muſt they conſpire againſt this Palace ? Why muſt they confe- 
« derate with the Pope, and King of Naples, againſt the innocence and li of this 
« Commonwealth ? Why muſt all Italy be involved in a War ? For this they can have no 
« excuſe : if any Man had offended them , they might have offended hini again , and nor 
« blended and confounded private injury with publick revenge. This isit which reviyes 
« our calamities, though the Authors are extinct. That is it which has brought 
« the Popeand King of Naples upon us with their Armies, though their declaration be on- 
« ly againſt me and my family. I wiſh to God it were true , and that their deſign was no 
Mi any : the remedy would be cafie , and your deliverance at hand 3 I ſhould not be (o ill 
« a Citizen as to poſipone the publick, to my private ſecurity 3 no I would willingly quench 
« your flames, though with my own blood and deftruction: but becauſe the injuries of 
« oreat perſons are alway cloathed with ſome plauſible pretence , they have choſen this ; to 
« exaſperate you againſt me : if you think I deſerve it, Iam now in your hands, to be 
<« continued or rejected as you pleaſe : you are my Fathers , you are my Patrons, what e- 
« yer you command, I will endeavour to do 3 and not refuſe with my own blood to'tinith 
« this War, which is begun with my Brothers. | 
The Citizens could not contain frotn teats , whilſt Lorenzo was ſpeaking , and with-che 
{ame pity as they had heard him , he was anſwered by one deputed. by the reſt. That the 
whole City did acknowledge the merits both of bis anceftors and himſelf. © That he ſhould be of 
& -o0d cheer, for with the Tame readineſs and devotion as they had revenged his Brothers 
os Jeach , and prevented his , they would preſerve his perſon and reputation, and expoſe 
< their whole Country rather than deſert him 3 that their ations might be commenſurate , 
they appointed him a guard , to ſecurs him againſt domeſtick detigns, and payed themout 


of the publick treaſure : after which they addreſfed themſelves _ the War, andraifed _ 
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Men and mony they were able. They ſent for aid to the Duke of Milan, and the Venetraxs 
according to the league 3 and the Pope more like a Wolt than a Shepheard , being ready 
to devour them , they tried all ways to juſtify themſelves that they could think of , poſſels'd 
all raly with his treachery againſt their ftate , remonltrated his impicties to all the World ; 
and that he exerciſed his Papacy with as much injuſtice, as he gaincd it : for he had ſeat 
\ thoſe ( whom he had advanced to the higheſt degree of Prelacy ) in the company of Traj- 
tors and Murderers to commit treaſon in the Church, in the time of divine ſervice, and the 
Celebration of the Sacrament 3 and after that ( having been unable to kill all the Citizens, 
alter the Government, and ſack the City ) he interdicted it with his Pontifical maledi&i- 
ons. and threatned to deſiroy it. But it God were juſt , and the violences of Men offen- 
five to him3 hemuſt needs be diſpleaſed at the proceedings of his Vicar , and permitthar 
Men ( having no other refuge ) might reſort unto him. For which reaſon the Florentines 
not only refuſed his interdiQtion , but forced their Prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice as be- 
fore. They called a Counſel in Florence, of all the Twſcan Prelats within their juriſdiction, 
and appealed to them concerning their differences with the Pope 3 againſt which in juſtitica- 
tion of his cauſe , it was alledged , that it belonged properly to the Pope to ſupplant Ty- 
rants, to ſuppreſs ill Men, and to advance good 3 all which he was to remedy, as oppor- 
tunity was offered. 'But that ſecular Princes had no right to impriſon Cardinals ; to exe- 
cute Biſhops3 to kill, or diſmember , or drag about the fireets the bodies of the Prieſts ; 
and to uſe the innocent and the nocent without any difference or diſtintion. Nevertheleſs 
the Florentines not at all refuſing his quarrels and complaints, diſmiſſed the Cardinal which 
was in their power ; and ſent him back to the Pope 3 yet the Pope without any regard to 
ThePope and "Dat civility, cauſed them to be invaded with all his forces , and the Kings ; both their Ar- 
King = 90% ' mies ( under the Command of A/foxſo Duke of Calabria F errando's eldeſt Son , and Fede- 
the territories rigo Conte d' Urbino ) entred Chianti, and by means of the Siennefi, who were of the Ene- 
of the Floren- majes party , took Radae 3, ſeveral other Caſtles 3 and plundered the whole Country. Next 
AD they encamped before Cafteline': the Florentines ſeeing themſelves thus fiercely artacked , 
were in great fear, as having but few Men of their own, and the affiſtance of their friends 
coming in very ſlowly 3 for though the Duke indeed , had ſent them ſupplies, yet the Ve- 
netians refuſed it , as not thinking themſelves obliged to relieve them in their parti 
quarrels; for as , they pretended ,. private animoſities were not in reaſon to be defended , 
at a publick expence. - So that the Florentines , to diſpoſe the Venetian to better things,ſent 
| Tomaſo Soderini Embaſſador to that State , whilſt in the mean time , they raiſed what Men 
they could , and made Hercules Marqueſs of Ferrara their General. Whilſt in this man- 
ner they were employed in their preparations , the Enemy had brought Caftelina to ſuch 
diſtreſs that, diſpairing' of releift, the Garriſon ſurrendered , after forty day? feige. 
From hence , the Enemy advanced towards Arezzo, and ſatdown before Monte $. Seni- 
#20. The Florentine Army was by this time drawn out, and being marched towards the 
Enemy , had poſted it ſelf within three miles of them , and incommoded them fo, that 
Feterigo ſent to Urbino todefire a truce for ſome few days 3 which was granted , but with 
ſo much diſadvantage to the Florentines, that thoſe who requeſted it were amazed when 
they had obtained it 3 for without it they muſt have drawn off with diſgrace. But. havin 
thoſe days allowed to recolle& themſelves , when the time was expired they went on wit 
their ſeige , and took the Town under the very noſe of our Army. By this time Winter 
being come, to provide themſelves good quarters, the Enemy drew his Army info the 
Co of Sienna, the Florentines where they thought moſt convenients and the Mar- 
queſs of Ferrara (having done little good to himſelf or other People) returned from whence 
- tebels he came. About this time Genoa was in rebellion againſt the State of Milar,and upon this oc- 
a the Cafion, Galeazzo being dead, and his Son Giovan Galeazeo a minor , and unfit tor the Go- 
State of Mi- vernment, difference aroſe betwixt £forza , Lodovico, Ottaniano , Aſeanio, his Unckles, 
lan. and Madona Bona his Mother 3 'cach of them pretending to the tuition of the Child. In 
which competition Madona Bona the Dutcheſs Dowager prevailed , by the Counſels of To- 
maſo Soderini ( the Florentine Embaſſador in that Court, at that time ) and Cecco Simo- 
netto who had been ſecretary to the late Galeazzo 3 whereupon Sforzi flying from Milax , 
Ottaniano was drowned , as he was paſling the Adda, and the reſt diſperſed into ſeveral 
places, Roberto de ſa Severino ran the ſame tortune , and fled, having forſaken the Dut- 
chels in thoſe diſputes, and joyned himſelf with the Unckles. The troubles falling out, nor 
long after in Twſcany , thoſe Princes hoping from new accidents , for new ſucceſs, every 
one of them attempted whathe thought likely to reſtore him to his Country. King Ferrau- 
do obſerving the only refuge the Florentines had in their neceffities , was to the State of 
Milan , determined to give the Dutcheſs ſo much imployment of her own, that ſhe ſhould 
not be at leaſure to ſend them any relief; and by means of Proſpero Adorno ; the Signore 


Roberto : 
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Roberto, and the Sforzi which were baniſhed , he wrought fo that Genoxz rebelled ;* never- 
thele(s the little Calile remained tirm to the young Duke , and the Dutcheſs fent forces to 
them to recover the Town , but they were overthrown 3 whereupon conſidering with her 
ſelf the dangers which might accrew both to her Son , 'and herſelf; if the War ſhould be 
continued , all Tuſcany being imbroiled, and the Florentines in diſtreſs, ſhe reſolved, ſce- 
ing ſhe could- not retain Genoxa as a Subject , that ſhe would have it as a Friend; and a- 
greed with Battiſtino Fregoſi (a great Enemy to Proſfpero Adorno)to deliver him the Caſtle,and 
make him Prince of Genoa, upon condition he would drive out Profpero , and give the 
Sforzi no alliſiance nor proteftion. » After all was concluded betwixt'them , the Caſtle was 
ſurrendered , and by the help of that , and his party , Battiftino reduced Genonz, -and ac- 
cording to their cuſtom , made himſelf _— z the Sforzi and Signore Roberto being forced 
out of the Town , they paſſed with their followers into Lunigiana: The Pope and the 
King ſeeing the troubles in- Lombardy compoſed , took occation to infeſt 7 uſcany on that 
ſide towards Piſa, with thoſe Perſons which were driven out of Genoxa 3 ſuppoting by di- 
viding , and diverting their forces , to weaken the Florentines z whereupon the Summer 
approaching , they prevailed with the Sigzore Robered to march with his Squadfon from 
Lunigians , into the Country of Piſa: Roberto put the whole Country into confuſion 3 took 
ſeveral Caſtles from the Piſans, and plundered them, and made his excurſions to the very - 
walls of Piſ2 it ſelf. About this time Embaſſadors arrived at Florence, from the Emperour, 
the King of France, and the King of Hwngary , who from their ſeveral Princes being ſent 
to the Pope , perſwaded the Florentines to ſend Embaſſadors alſo, and promiſed their ut- 
moſt endeavour with him , toconclude all their differences with an honorable peace. The 
Florentines conſented as well to excuſe themſelvesto the World;as that they were really de- 
ſirous of it. Having ſent therefore their Embaſſadors , they returned as they went , without 
any accommodation : and the Florentines finding themſelves abuſed or abandoned by the 
Italians , reſolved to try if they could gain themſelves any reputation by an alliance with 
France, to which purpoſe they ſent as their Embaſſador Donato Acciaizoli , a,perſon well The grminade 
$kild both in the Greek and Latine tongues , whoſe Anceſtors had'always born great office of tr Floren- 
in that State 3 but being arrived at Mita in his journy he died 3 and Florence, in honor to tines. 
his memory , and remuneration to his Children, buried him magnificently at the publick 
charge 3 gave his Sons conſiderable exemptions 3 and his Daughters ſuch portions as would 
marry them like themſelvesz and ſent Gind Antonio Veſpucet ( a Man well verſed in the 
imperial and Pontifical Laws ) to the King of France in his place. The inroad Signore 
Roberto had made into the Country of Piſs, (as all ſudden and unexpeRted things do) gave 
the Florentines no little diſtraction. For the War lyin heavy upon them in the Country of 
Siena , they could not ſee how they ſhould be able to defend themſelves on the other fide 3 
however they ſent officers and all other provilions to reinforce the Ciry of Piſa; and that 
they might keep the Lucebeſi from aſſiſting the Enemy, with mony or any thing elſe, they 
ſent Gino Capponi as their Embaſſador to them 3 but he was received {o ill, out of an 
antient Enmity to the People of Florence , ( upon formet injuries received , and a conftant 
apprehenſion of them }) that he was many times in danger of being killed by the multicude. 
So that this journey produced new quarrels, rather than new quiet; and thereupon the Flo- 
rentines called back the Marqueſs of Ferrara , entertained the Marqueſs of Mantouz into 
their pay > and with great importunity , defired of the Venetians Count Carlo the Son of 
Braccio , and Deifebo the Son of Count Giacopo, who ( after ſeveral ſeruples and demurs 
were ſent to them for having made peace with the Turk, and nopretence left to excuſe 
themſelves, they were aſhamed to break faith with the League. Carlo therefore, and 
Deifebo being come , with a conſiderable number of Horſe , and joyned to what forces 
they could conveniently draw out of the Marqueſs of Ferrara*s Army, ( which attended the 
Duke of Calabria ) they marched towards Piſa, in queſt of Si Roberto, who was po- 
ſted with his Army near the river Serchioz, and though at firſt he made a ſhow of expeting .. 
our Army , yet.upon ſecond thoughts he removed , and retired into the Country of Lanz- 
giana , to the ſame quarters where he lay before his expedition to Piſa, Upon his depar- 
ture , Coxnt Carlo repoſſeſs'd himfelf of all the rmnp Frm taken in that Country 3 and the 
Florentines being, clear-0n that fide 3 drew all their tgrces inco one body betwixt Colle and 
Santo Giminiano 3 but upon Carlo's conjunction there being ſeveral of the Sforzeſeh; ; and 
the Bracceſcbi in the Army , the old feud began to revive, and it was believed, had they 
ſtaycd longer together , they had fallen together by the cars; to prevent theſe inconveni- 
ences, it was reſolved to divide the Army, that Count Carlo ſhould march with his forces 
into the Country of Perugia , and the reſt fortific and intrench themſelves at Poggtbonzt , 
co oblirudt the Enemy from entring into the Country of Florence, By this divition they 
ſuppoſed likewiſe the Enemy would be forced to divide , for they thought that either _ 
arlo 
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Carlo would take Perugia ( where he had a great party as they believed ) or that the Pope 
would be conſtrained to ſend a good body of Men to defend it 3 and to drive his Holineſs 
into greater neceſſity, they ordered Nicolo Vitelli ( who had left Caſtello, where Lorenzo 
his Enemy was predominant ) with what force he could make to approach the Town , to 
drive out his TR could , and keep it againſt the Pope. 

At firſt, fortune ed to encline to the Florentines , Count Carlo advanced ſirange- 
ly in the Country of Perngia; Nicolo Vitelli, though he could not get into the Town of 
Caſtello, yet he was Maſter of the field, and plundered round about it without any contra- 
dition 3 and thoſe forces which were encamped at Poggibonzi made their excurſions to the 
very walls of Sienna. But at laſt all their hopes came to nothing , for firſt Count Carlo di- 
ed in the very height of their expeQations, whoſe death had nevertheleſs much bettered the 
condition of the Florentines , had they known how to have improved the victory which it 
produced 3 for no ſooner was the death of Count Carlo known , but the Popes Army (be- 
ing all together in Perzgis ) concciving great hopes of overpowring the Florentines, took 
the field, and encamped upon the Lake within three miles of the Enemy : on the other fide 
Giacopo Guicciardini , ( at that time Commiſſary of the Army )) by the advice of Roberto 
da Rimino , ( who ſince the death of Count Carlo , was the chief, and beſt reputed officer 
among them }) knowing what it was that ſet the Enemy agog, they reſolved to attend 
him; and coming to a Battle not far from the Lake ( in the very place where Hennibat- 

The Popes ea gave the Romans that memorable defeat )) -the Popes Army was routed. The news of this 

A victory was extreamly welcome in Florence , both to the Magiſtrats, and People; and ic 
would have been great honvr and advantage to that enterprize , had not diſorders in the 
Army at Poggibonz;i ſpoiled all, and the victory over the one Camp, been interrupted by a 
mutiny in the other ; for that Army having got much plunder in the Country of Siena, 
when they came to divide , there fell out great difference betwixt the Marqueſs of Ferrars , 
and the Marqueſs of Maxtoxs, fo that they came to blows , and did one another what miſ- 
chief they were able. 

The Flerentines finding no was to be expeQted from them together , conſented 
that the Marqueſs of Ferrars with his forces might march home 3 by which means the Army 

. being weakned , without a head, and very diſorderly , the Duke of Calabris being with 
his Army not far from Siexne, took a reſokition of falling upon them 3 but the Florentines 

hearing of his advance, not truſting to their Arms, their numbers ( which was much 
greater than the Enemy) nor the ſituation of their. (which was very ftrong) without 
ing their coming , or ſeeing ſo much as the face of their Enemy , as ſoon as they per- 
ccived the duſt,they fled,and left their Amunition, and Carriages,and Artillery behind themz 
and ſo cowardly and poor ſpirited that Army was become,that the turning of a horſes head or 
tail , gave either victory or defeat. This Rout filled the King's Souldiers with prize, and 
the Florentines with fear ; for that City was not only afflicted with War, but with ſo vio- 
lent a peſtilence , that moſt of the inhabitants were forced to leave the Town, and betake 
themſelves to the Country. This overthrow was rendred the more terrible by ſickneſs, for 
thoſe Citizens who had Eſtates in the Valdi Piſa, and the Val Delſa , being driven thither , 
and ſecure 3 were forced ( upon this rout )) to hurry back again to Florence as well as they 
could ; and that not only with their goods and their Children , but with all their families 
and dependants, for every hour th e affraid the Enemy would have preſented himſelf 
before the Town. They who had the adminiſtration of the War , being ſenſible of theſe 
diſorders , commanded their Army ( which was vitorious in Perwgia ) that leaving their 
deſigns there, they ſhould march into the Val- Delſa, and oppoſe themſelves againſt the E- 
nemy, who, ſince their laſt victory , over-run that whole Country. And though that Ar- 
my had fo ftraitned Perxgia , it was every hour expected to ſurrender , yet the Florentines 
choſe rather to detend themſelves , than to gain upon any body elſe 3 and railing their 
they were conducted to S. Cafſieno , a Caſtle about eight miles from Florence , as the only 
place where they might lie ſecure , till the other Army was rallied , and brought to them. 
The Enemy on the other fide , __ liberty in Perngis , upon the withdrawing of the 
Florentines , took heart , and made their inroads daily into the Countries of Arezzo and 
Cortona, and the other Army , which under the command of the Duke of Calabria , had 
routed them at Poggtbonzi , took Poggibonzi, and Vico, pillaged Certaldo , made great 
ſpoil, and got great prize in that Country, afterwards they fat down before Colle which) in 
thoſe times) was looked upon as extraordinary ſtrong , and being well maned , and pro- 
vided with all things , it was hoped it might entertain the Enemy , till their Armies could 
be united. 
The Florentines having joyned all their forces at S. Caſriano , and the Enemy proceed- 
" ing very kiercely in their leaguer 3 they reſolved to march towards them, and poſt _ 
« felves 
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ſelves as near them as.they could , ſuppoling they ſhould thereby , not only encourage the 
Garriſon to defend themſelves, but make the Encmy more cautious in all his attacks : Here- 
upon they removed from S. Caſriano, and encamped at S. Giminiano about five miles from 
Colle , from whence with their Horſc , and the lighteſt of their foot , they diilymolefted 
the Dakes Camp :, but. this was not cnough for the Garriſou in/Colle, for wanting all 
things that were neceſſary , they ſurrendered the 13 of Nivember yto the great difpleafure 
ofthe Florentines , but the great jay of the Encmy , eſpecially the Siennefs , who belides 
their common hatred to Florence , had a particular quarrel again this Town. | 
Winter was now at the height 3 the ſcaſon untit tor Warz' and the Pope and King ( to 
give them hopes of peace, or to cnjoy their Vidtory quietly themſelves ) offered a trace for 
three Moaths to the Florentines, andallowed them ten days for an anſwer 3 which proffer 
was accepted 3 but asa wound is more painful when cold , than when *tis firſt given; this 
firall repoſe , gave the Florentines. greater ſence of the miſeries which chey had. endured, 
inſomuch as they began to talk freely , and upbraid one another by the rmiſcarriages in ' the 
War, charging one another with the greatneſs of the expence, and the inequality of their 
taxes; and theſe exprobrations were not only in the fireets, 4nd arnong the ordinary fort 
of Pcople , but cyen in their conventions ,, and publick 'Counſeb, - in which, one of them 
took the confidence to tell Lorenzo to his face, that the City was weary, and would have 
no more War, and that therefore he ſhould bethink himſelf of Peace 3 upon which, Lorenz, 
diſcerning the revs; adviſed with ſuch of his friends as he judged mori faithful and-able, 
and it was concluded by all ( that ſceing the Venetians were cold and uncertain 3 the Duke 
young, ,. arid imbroiled in new troubles at home ) their belt way would be to feek out for 
new alliance, and try what that would contribute to their ſucce-' Their great ſcruple 
was , into whoſe arms they ſhould calt themſelves , whether into the Popes , vr the King's 
of Naples; and upon ſerious debate , it was reſolved into,the King's ,- as a perſon of more 
ftability, and likely to yeild them better pzoteCtion, in regard of the thortneſs of the Popes 
lives, and the changes upon their ſuccelſions. For the ſmall teax the Church has of any 
Prince , and the ſmall regard it has of any body elſe in all its reſolutions , cauſes that no 
fecular Prince can repoſe any intire confidence , os communicate freely in his affairs, with 
any of the Popes 3 for he that affociats with him in War , and in dangers, may perhaps 
have a companion and a ſharer in his victories 3 but in his diſtreſs he ſhall be fure to be a- 
lone, his Holineſs being ſtill brought off by his ſpiritual influence and quthority, It being, 
therefore determined more protitable to reconcile wich the King, there could be no way 
thought of ſo likely, as by Lorenzo himſelf, for by how much the more that King had ta- 
ſted of his liberality , by ſo much the more they thought it probable he might ſucceed. Lo- 
renzo embracing the motion , and having prepared tor his journy , commirted the City and 
Government to Tomaſo Soderint ( at that time Goxfaloniere 4i Ginjſtitia )) and left Florence 
in the beginning of December. Being arrived at Piſz in his-way , he writ to the Sexate, and 
gave them an account of &is dclign , and the. Senate in honor to him , and that he mighe 
treat with more reputation, made him Embaſlador for the People of Florence , and gave 
him authority to conclude with him, according to hisown judgment, and diſcretion. A+ 
bout this time Signore Koberto da Santo Severino, joyning with Lodovico and Aſcanio ( for 
their brother Sforzs was dead ) they invaded the State of Milan , in hopes to have reinve- 
fted themſelves 3 having poſſeſs'd themaſclves of Tortoxa, and Milan, and the whole 
State being in Arms , the Dutcheſs was adviſed ( to compole her civil difſentions ) to re- 
ſtore the Sforzi , and receive them into the Government again. Her great. Counſellor in 
this , was Antonio Taſſino a Ferrareſe , who , though meanly extracted , being come to Mi- 
lan, was preferred tobe Chamberlain both to the Duke and the Dutcheſs 3 this Antonio , 
for the comlinels of his perſon , or ſome other ſecret exalllence , after the Dukes death, 
grew into great favour with the Dutcheſs, and in a manner governed the whgle State 3 Par 
which was very unpleaſing to Cecco, a Man of great prudence, and long experience in pub» * os 
lick affairs, inſomuch that he uſed all his intere(t both with the. Dutcheſs, and the reſt of the the pucchefs. 
Governors toclip the wingg of his authority,and remove him. Antonio having notice of his de- 
ſign,to countermine him, and have ſome body near which might be able to defend him, he 
vis'd the Dutcheſs to reſtore the Sforzi,and the Dutcheſs following his perſwalion,invited 
then back again without communicating with Cecco:upon which he is reported to have tojd 
her that ſhe bad done a thing which a coſt him bis life, and deprive ber of the Government. Dodbakts ffiw>" 
And fo afterwards it fell out, for Cecco was put todeath by Lorenzo,and Taſſro turned out of 2a Governor 
Mila# , which the Dutcheſs took in fuch dudgeon , that ſhe forſook the Town, and left of Milan, 
the Government of her Son to his unckle Lodovico, which a of her's in leaving that whole 
Dutchy to the Goyernment of Lodovico, was the ruine of Italy , as ſhall be thown in its 
place, Lorenzo de Medici was in his journy towards Naples , and the truce _— the 
artics , 
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Lorenzo de Me- 


” - : 
ies.,/ in a very fair way , when on a ſudden , beyond all expeQtation Lodovico Fregoſo, 
[i oving intelligence in Serezana, ſurprized the Town, and made all priſoners whom he 
found any ways affeted to the Florentines. This accident was opening by the Go» 
vernors of Florence , for they —__—_ it done by the order of Ferrando, and therefore com- 
plained heavily to the Duke of Calabria ( who was with his Army at Sienns ) that whilſt 
they were in Treaty , they ſhoulll be aſſaulted ſo treacherouſly 3 but the Duke aſſured them 
by Letters, and an Embaſſyon purpoſe, that what had paſſed was done without either 
hisconſent , or his Fathers. However , the affairs of the Florentines were ju in a very 
All condition 3 their treaſure being exhauſted 3 their Prince, in the hands of the King z an 
old Waron Foot with the Pope and the King , a new War commenced with the Genoweſt , 
and :no friends to ſupport them, for they had no hopes of the Venetiaz , arid of the State of 
: Milan they had more reaſon to be affraid, it was fo various and unſtable : the only hope re- 
maining to the Florentines , was in Lorenzo's addreſs to the King” . 
Lorenzo arrived at Naples by Sea , was honorably - received both by the King, and the 


dic arrives ax Whole City > and the-War was begun for no other end but to ruine him , yet the 
Naples. greatneſs of his Enemies , did but add to His Grandeur for being brought to his audience, 


he delivered himſelf ſo handſomly , and; diſcourſed fo well of the condition of Italy , of 
the humors of all the Princes, and People therein, and gave fo good an account of vhac 
.wasto be'dreaded by War , and what was to be hoped for by peace , that the King admi- 
red thegreatneſs of his mind , the dexterity of his wit , the ſolidity of his judgment, more 
now , than he had wondered before how he could alone ſuſtain fo d great an invaſion, inſo- 
much that he doubled his reſpe&s towards him, and began to think it his intereſt muck 
more to make him his friend , than to continue him his Enemy. Nevertheleſs upon ſun- 
dry pretences and fetches, he kept him in diſpence from December'to March , not only to 
fatisfy himſelf in a farther experience of Loreyzs , but to inform himſelf of the infidelity of 
Florence , fot that City was not without thoſe who would have been glad the King would 
have kept him-, and handled him as Giacopo Piccinino was handled. Theſe People began 
to complain, and ſpeak ill of him g all over the Town, to oppoſe themſelves publickly in 
the Councils againſt any thing that-was moved in favour to Lorenzo; and gave out gene- 
rally where ever they cate,that if the King kept him much longer at Naples,they would al- 
ter the Government 3 fo that the King forbore to diſpatch him for ſome time , in expeta- 
tion of a tumult. But finding all quiet, and no likelyhood of any ſuch thing, on the 6 of 
March 1479, he diſmiſſed him, having firſt preſented him fo nobly , and treated him fo 
honorably , that they had made perpetual League, and obliged themſelves mutually for 
the preſervation of one anothers Dominions. | | 
therefore Lorenzo-was great when he went frotn Florexice , he was much greater when 
he returned 3 and was received with a joy, and acclarnation in the City , ſuitable to his 
quality , and the recency of his deſerts , who had ventred hisown life ſo frankly , to pro- 
cure peace to his Country. Two days after his arriyal, the es of Peace were publi- 
ſhed,by which —_ State of Florence and King had particularly obliged themſelves to a 
common defence z that ſuch Towns as were taken from the Florentines during the War 
( if in the King's power ) ſhould be reſtored ; that the Pazzi which were Priſoners at Vol- 
terra, ſhould be diſcharged , and a certain ſum of mony payed to the Duke of Calabris , 
for a prefixed time. - This Peace was no ſooner publiſhed , but the Pope , and the Veneti- 
ans were intinitly offended , the Pope thinking himſelf negleRed'by the King, and the. 
Venetians by the Florentines, for both one and the other having been partnets in the War , 
they took it unkindly to be left out in the Peace. Their diſpleaſure being reported - and be- 
lieved at Florence, it was preſently apprehended that the cffeR of this peace , would be a 
greater War. 


New conſtiru= Hercugpn the Governors of the State , began to think of contrating the Government 
tions. and reducing it into a lefler number of Miniſters , appointing a Coancil of 70 Citizens to 


tranſa& ſuch affairs as were of principal importance. This new Conſtitution ſetled the 
minds of thoſe who were deſirous of innovation, and- to give it a reputation, the firſt 
thing they did was to ratifie the peace which Lorenzo had-made with the King 3 and they 
appointed Antonio Ridelfi , and Piero Nafi, Embaſſadors to the Pope. Notwithſtanding 
this Peace , the Duke of Calabria departed not from the Country of Siena with his Army, 
pretending he was retained by the diflentions of that City , which were ſo great, that be- 
ing quartered not far off, he was invited into the Town , and their differences referred to 
his arbitration. The Duke accepted the overture, tin'd ſeveral of the Citizens 3 impriſoned 
ſeveral; baniſhed ſome , and ſome heput to death. fo thathe became ſuſpitious, not only 
tothe Sienefi, but to the Florentines allo; that his deſign was to make himſelf Prince 
of chat City 3 not could they devile any remedy, ſeeing they bad catred into a League with 
the 
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the King , and thereby made both Pope, and Venetians their Enemics. And this ſuſpiti- 

an was not only got into the brains of the multitude in Florexce (-a ſubtile interpreter of 

affairs , ) butinto the minds alſo of the Governors ſo that it was generally.concluded, the 

liberty of that City was never in more danger : but God who has always had a particular 

care of it in all its extremities, averted that evil , and by an unexpedted accident, gave 

the King, the Pope, and the Venetians a diverſion whichWported them more, than their 
advantages in Tuſcany. : | | 

Mabomet the great Turk , was witha great Army, encamped before Rhodes , and had 

lyen before it ſeveral months : though his forces were numerous, and his diligence great , The het 
yet the valour of the beſeiged was not to be maſtered, for they defended themſtIves fo brave- vo = _ a 
ly, he was,forced to draw off, and quit the ſeige , witha great deal of diſhonor. Ha- Turks. 
ving left Rbodes, he (cut part of his Fleet, under the command of Giacomento Baſcia towards 

Velona , and ( either upon conlideration of the calineſs of the enterprize 3 or expreſs com- + 

mand from the Grand Signore to that purpoſe }) coalting about Italy, on a ſu he lan- 
ded 6000 Men , aſſaulted the City of Ozranto , took it , plundered it , killed all the Inha- 

bitants, and when he had done,fortitied both the Town and the harbour as. much as poſhbly 

he could, and with a. good party of Horſe , {cowred the whole Country about it.” The 
King being much alarmed at this invaſion , as knowing how great a. Monarch he had to 
dea! with, ſent his Embafſadoys about to every Body , tolet them know his condition, and 
to beg their afliſtance,againſt the common Eneniy 3 belides which he preſſed the Duke of Ca- 
labria with all imaginable importunity , to leave his deligns at Siena , and come back with 
all his forces : this invalion though it was very dreadful to the Duke, and all the reſt of 1- 
taly , yet it was welcome to Florence and Siena, the one thinking itsliberty moſt mixacy- 
louſly preſervtd , and the other themſelyes as ſtrangely delivered from thoſe dangers which 

would of ncceſlity have deſtroyed them, Which opinion was much” increaſed by the un- 

willingneſs wherewith the Duke departed from Sjens 3 complaining and curling his fortune, 
which by ſo unreaſonable and an.unexpedted an accident, had defeated him of the Domini= 
on of Tuſcany. The fame thing, changed the Counſels of the Pope , and whereas before 
he would never admit any Embaſſador from Florence , he was grown now ſo meek , he 
would hear any body ſpeak of a general Peace 3 and' word was ſent to the Florentines that 
when ever they found themſelves cnclined ask pardoniofthe Pope , they would be ſure to - 

have it. The Florentines thought not tit to flip ſo fair an occalion 3 and therefore ſent 12 
Embaſſadors to the Pope, who entertained them with diyerſe practices after they were 
arrived at Kome , before he admitted them to audience: yet at length it was adjuſicd hoy all 
Parties ſhould:comport for the future , and what every one ſhould contribute ,- in tiche -of 
' Peaccyas well as in War 5 after which the Embaſſadors were admitted to the feet of the Pope, 

who was placed in great Pomp,, with his Cardinals about him, | hs 

The Embaſſadors, to extenuate what had paſſed, laid the fault ſometimes upon their The Embaſt: © 

own neceſſitics 3 ſometimes upon the malignity of other People: ſometimes upon the popu» dors tothe 
lar fury 3 ſometimes upon their own juſt indignation 3 as being lo unhappy to be forged ei- Pope. 
ther to fight, or to die 3 and becauſe death is the moſt terrible of all things, andalt things 

will be tried, before that will be embraced , they had endured the War , the excommuni- 

cations and all the ill conſequences which followed 3 rather than ſuffer their liberty(which is 

the life of a commonwealth ) to be taken from them, and extinguiſhed : nevertheleſs, if 

their neccffity had run them upon the rocks , and forced them to do any thing which was 

diſpleaſing to him, .they were ready to make him ſatisfaction, and did hope , according to 

the example of their gracious Redeemer, he would be as ready to receive them into his 

moſt merciful Arms. To which excuſes his Holineſs replyed with great heat and indignation, The Pope re- 
reproaching them by all the miſchiets which they had done to the Church 3 nevertheleG, to PI 
preſerve the Commandments of God , he was contented to grant'them their pardon as 

they deſired but intimated withall, that they were to be more obedient for the fature,and 

if again they tranſgreſled z that liberty which now they were only like to have loſt 

ſhould be then taken wholly , and that jultly 3 away , becauſe they who deſerved to be free, 

were ſuch as practiſed good things , and not bad 3 and liberty abuſed, was deſtructive-both 

to themſelves, and other People 3 for to neglect their duty either to God or his Churth , 

'was not the office of good Men , but of ſuch as were diffolute and lewd 3 the correction of "We 
which belongeth not only to Princes,but to all that are Chriſtians; ſo that for what was to be 

paſſed , they were to lay the fault upon themſelves 3 who by their ill deeds had given occa- 

lion of the War , and continued it by their worſe 3 but now that was at an end, yer it was 
attributed more to the goodneſs of other People, than any merit in them 3 after which he 

gave them his benediftion and the form ofthe agreement to which he hadadded : ( belides 

what had been debated, and concluded on in Counſel,) that it the Florentines expeted any 
Z 
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fruit from his bleſſing, they ſhould furniſh out fifteen Gallies and keep them in their pay 
till the Turk was beaten out of Italy. The Embaſſadors complained grievouſly to have an 
article of that weight ſuperadded to what was concluded in the Treaty 3 but by all the 
friends they could make , and all the arts they could uſe , they could not prevail to have it 

unged 3 whereupon returnjgg to Florence , that Senate, to perfect the Peace, ſent 
Guid Antonio Veſpucci (who wo bu before was returned from France ) their Embaſſador 
to his Holineſs , and by his prudence , he brought the terms to be tollerable, and as a grea- 
ten\fign of his reconciliation , received ſeveral other marks of his Holineſs favour. The 
Florentines having put an end to all their differences with the Pope. Siena being tree, they 
delivered Fanary 502 apprehenſions of the King , by the Duke of Calabria drawing away 
with his Army out of Twſcany , and the War continuing with the Turks, they prefled the 
King ſv hard to the reſtitution 0 ſuch places as the Duke of Calabria at his departure had 
committed to the keeping of the Sanefi; that he began to fear the Florentines might deſert 


+ him, and by making War upon the S2nefi , hinder the affiftance which he expected from 


the Pope, and the reſt of the Princes of Italy 3 whereupon he cauſed them all to be delive- 
red, and by ſeveral new favours, reobliged the Florentines to him 3 from whence we 
may obſerve , that it is intereſt and neceſſity , not their hands or their words , which make 
Princes keep their promiſes. Theſe Caſtles being reſtored , and the new League Conhr- 
med , Lorenzo de Medici gained greater reputation than the War firſt , and after, the peace 
( when they were jealous of the King _) had taken from him. For at that time there wan- 
ted not thoſe who calumniated him openly , as one who to preſerve himſelf, had fold his 
Country , and as by the War they had loſt their Towns , by the peace they ſhould loſe their 
liberty. But when the Towns were reſtored; an honorable peace concluded with the 
King 3 and'the City returned to- its antient reputation , the People ( whore generally 
Jaws. k to talk , and-judg of things more by the ſucceſs, than the Counſel ) changed their 
note preſently, and cryed up Lorenzo to the skies, as one who had gained more by his 
management in that peace, than their ill fortune had got them by the War 3 and that his 


| Prudence and judgment had done what all the Armies and power of their Enemies could 


not. 

This deſcent of the Turks defer'd the War, which the Pope and the Venetians upon pro- 
vocation of that peace, had deſigned againſt them , but as the beginning of the,Turkiſh in- 
vaſion was unexpected , and produced much good 3 fothe end of it was unlooked for, and 
the occaſion of much miſchief z for Mabomet the Grand Signore dyed ſuddenly, and diffe- 
rence ariling betwixt his Sons , thoſe who were landed in Pxglia, being abandoned by their 
Lord , came to an agreement with the King of Naples, and delivered up Otranto into his 
hands. This fear therefore being removed , which kept the Pope , and the Venetians qui- 
et every one began to be apprehenſive of new troubles. On the one ſide the Pope and the 
Venetian were in League, and with them Genoxefi, Saneſi, and other leſſer Potentates. On 
the other fide , were the Florentines, the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and 
with them the Bolognefi , and ſeveral other little States. The Venetian had a defign upon 
Ferrara; they thought they had reaſon enough to attempt it, and hopes enough to carry 
it. Therecaſon was, becauſe the Marqueſs had declared himſelf obliged no longer to re- 
ceive'cither their Yiſdomine, or their ſalt z for by compa after 70 years, that City was to 
be exempt both from the one and the other : to which the Venetians replyed that ſo long as 
he retained the Poleſine ; ſo long he was , to receive the Viſdomine and the Salt 3 but 
the Marqueſs refuſing ,' they thought they had juſt occaſion to take Arms, and their oppor- 
tunity was convenient, ſeeing the Pope, in ſuch indignation , both againſt the Florentines, 


, and King: to oblige _ more, Count Girolamo being by accident at Venice , was ho- 


norably treated, made a Gentleman of that City, and had all the priviledges and immunities 
of a Citizen confered upon him which is a particular favour, and ſhows always the great 


eſteem they bear to the Perſon which receives it. In preparation for this War, they laid 


new taxes upon their ſubjects and for their General , they had choſen Roberto da San Se- 
verino , who upon ſome difference betwixt him, and Lodovick, Duke of Milan, fled to Tor- 
tox2 , and having made ſome tumults there, he got off to Genoa, from whence he was in- 
vited by the Venetians, and made General of their Army. The news of theſe preparati- 
ons coming to the ears of the League, they prepared theraſelves accordingly. The Duke 
of Milan choſe Federigo Lord of Urbin , for his General. The Florentines Coftanzo di Pe- 
ſaro \, and to ſound the Pope, and diſcover whether theſe proceedings of the Venetians were 
by his conſent, King Ferrando ſent the Duke of Calabria with his Army to quarter upon 
the Tronto,and deſired leave of his Holineſs that they might paſs thorow his territortes, from 


' thence into Lombardy to the relief of the Marqueſs; which being abſolutely denied, the Flo- 
rentines and King thinking that a ſufficient declaration of his mind , reſolved to attempt it 
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by force , and try if that way they could make him their friend , or at leaſt give him ſuch 
impediments as ſhould hinder his ſupplying of the Venetians, who had already taken the 
tield 3 invaded the Marque(sz overrun molt of the Country , andclap'd down with their 
Army before Figarolo, a Caſtle of great importance to the affairs of that Prince, The 
King and the Florentine having in the mean time conc] o fall upon the Pope , Alfon- 
ſo Duke of Calabria marched his Army towards Rome by the help of the Collennefi 
( who were joyned with him,in oppolition to the Orfini who fided with the Pope) he com- 
mitted great ſpoils all over that Country. On the other tide, the Florentines under the 
command of NicoloVitelli affaulted the City of Caſtello 3 took it , turned out Lorenzo' who 
had kept it for the Pope, and gave it to Nicolo as Prince : the Pope was at this time in ve- 
ry great anxiety. Rome was full of fations within, and the Enemy in the Country with- 
out. Nevertheleſs, ( like a couragious Prince , reſolved to overcome, not to yeild to his 
Enemies ) he entertained for his General Roberto ds Rimino, and inviting him to Rome , 
where he had aſſembled all the forces he could make , he repreſented how great an honor it 
would be to him , if he could reſcue the Church from the calamities which were upon it 3 
and that not only himſelfand his ſucceſſors,but God Almighty would reward him. Roberto 
having taken a view of his Army, and all the Magazins, he perſwaded the Pope to raiſe him 
what toot he could more , which was done with great dilligence and expedition. The 
Duke of Calabrie was all this while forraging about that Country , and making his inroads 
to the very walls of the City z which netled and provoked the Citizens ſo , as many of them 
came freely , and offered their ſervice to remove them, which Roberto with many thanks , 
and great expreſſions of kindneſs accepted. 

The Duke , underſtanding -their preparations , thought fit todraw farther off from the 
City , ſuppoling that Roberto would not venture to tollow him at any diltance from the 
Town > belides he had ſome expeation of his Brother Federigo who was to come to him 
with freſh ſupplies from his Father. Roberto finding himſelf equal in Horſe, and ſuperior 
in foot , drew his Army outof the Town, and direRing towards the Enemy , he encam- 
ped within two miles of him. The Duke finding the Enemy upon his back, quite contra- 

to his expeQation 3 perceived there was.noremedy but he mult fight , or run away; fo 
that forced, and conſtrained, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould do a thing unworthy of a King's Son, 
he reſolved to fight , turned upon the Enemy , and each of them having put their Army 
into order , according to the diſcipline of thoſe times, they fell toit , and the battle conti- 
nued from morning to noon, and was fought with more courage than any in Ttaly for tif- 
ty years before 3 there dying on the ong de and the other above a thouſand Men : the end 
of which tight was very honorable for the Church 3, for their infantry being numerous, ſo 


lled 'rhe Horſe, that they were forced to turn tail , and the Duke had been taken; The Dyke of 
ad he not been reſcued by ſome Turks , which upon the delivery of Otronto toak pay un- Calabria de- 
der him: Roberto having gained fo abſolute a Victory , returned triumphantly to Kome , fe ated. 


but he injoycd the pleaſure of it but lietle, for in the heat of the battle having drunk a great 
quantity of cold water, he put himſelf intoa flux, ind dicd not many days atter; his body 
being ittered by his Holineſs with all imaginable ceremony. The Pope having gained 
this Vidory , he ſent the Count towards Caſtelloto ary if he could recover it for Lorexzo,and 
what he could doupon Kiminasfor after the death of Robert,there being only one Child left 
in the tnition of his Lady , he thought it might be no hard matter to get into that Town 3 
and doubtleſs he had” ſucceeded , had not that Lady been allilied by the Florentines , who 
oppoſed him ſo happily\, that he could do nothing againlt Kimino, nor Caſtelo, Whilſt 
theſe things were in agitation in Romagua , and Rome, the Venetians had taken Figarolo, 
and paſeſhe Po with their Army 3 the Dake of Milaz's, and the Marqueſs his Army (be- 
ing in'no ſmall diſorder ,, upon the death of the Count 4” Urbino ) who. falling ill was re- 
moved to Bologna; and died therez fo that the Marqueſſes atfairs began to decline, and 
the Venetians had great hopes of becoming Malters of Ferrars., On the other fide the Flo- 
rentines and King of Naples, uſed all poitible art to bring the Pope over to their party, but 
not being able to do it by force 3 they threatned him witha Counſel, which the Empe- 
rour had pronounced already ſhould: be held at Bafil, Whereupon , by perſwaſion of his 
Embaſſadors at Rome and the chiet of the Cardinals ( who were vexy.delirous of peace} the 


Pope was confirained , and began to hearken tothe peace, and tranquility of I:aly 3. and Av League. 


for fear the Grandeur ofthe Venetians ſhould be the ruine of that Country , he became in» 
clinable to the League, and ſent his Nantii to Naples, where a peace was concluded tar tive 
years betwixt the Pope, King of Naples , and Florentines , reſerving a certain time for the 
Venetians , if they pleaſed to come in. Which being done, the Pope ſent to the Veneti- 
ans to deliſt in their War againſt Ferrara, but the Venetians were-ſofar from complying , 
they reinforced their Army , and purſued .it with more cagernels than betore 3 = paving 
Z 2 ; cteate 
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defeated the Dukes forces , and the Marqueſſes at. Argenta , they had advanced in ſuch man- 
ner againſt the City , that their Army was encamped in the Marqueſſes Park. So that the 
League, thinking it no dallying any longer, reſolved to'aflault them with all che forces they 
could make , and accordingly the Duke of Calabriz had orders to march thither with their 
Army. The Florentines like ſent what Men they could ſpare and for the better ad- 
miniſtration of the War, a DieFwas appointed to be held at Cremona, where there met the 
Popes Legat,Connt Girolamo,the Duke of Calabria,the Signo-e Lodovico, and Lorenzo de Me 
dici, with many other Princes of Italy, in which Council the Method of the future War was 
debated, and having concluded that Ferrars could not any way be releived more effeQually , 
than by a brisk diverſion , they delired Lodovico's permiſhon to attack the Venetians thorow 
the Country of Milan ; but Lodovico would not be perſwaded , as fearing to pull a War up- 
on his back, which he could not be rid off when he pleaſed : whereupon it was determined 
that they ſhould march with their whole ſtrength for Ferrara , and having muſtered 4000 
Horſe and 8000 Foot , they advanced againſt the Venetians, who were 2200 Horſe, and 
6000 Foot. But the firſt thing the League thought fit toattempt , was a Fleet which the 
Venetians had upon the Po: and they aflaulted .it fo ſmartly that they broke it at Boxndino , 
deſtroyed 200 of their Veſſels, and took Antonio Fwftiniano ( the Proveditor of their Na- 
vy ) Priſoner. | | 

The Venetians ſeeing all Ttaly combined againſt thern 3 to give themſelves greater reputa- 
tion, they entertained the Duke of Reno into their pay with 200 good Horſe: and upon 
news of the defeat of their Fleet,they ſent him with part of the Army to face the enemy,whillt 
Roberto da San Severino paſſed the Adda with. the reſt , and appoceching to Milan, pro- 
claimed the Duke and Madam Bona his Mother 3 hoping that Lodovico and his Government 
had been ſo odious in that City , that the very name of the other would have begot ſome 
commotion. This inroad at firſt produced ſome kind of terror : but the conlufion was 
quite contrary to what the Venetians had deſigned , for this compelled Lodovico to do, what 
hecould not be brought to before 3” and therefore leaving the Marqueſs of Ferrara to the de- 
fence of his own Country , with 4000 Horſe , and 2000 Foot, the Duke of Calabria with 
12000 Horſe, and 50oo Foot, marched into the Countries of Bergona , Breſcia, and Vero- 
#4, plundering and {polling all about them ny the Venetian? could ſend them -any re« 
leif, for Roberto atid his Army had much ado to fecure that City : on the other fide, the 
m_—_— of Ferrara, had recovered a gteat patt of his loſſes 3 for the Duke of Reno (who 
was ſent to confront him ) having but 2000 Horſt ahd 1000 Foot was not able to oppoſe 
him: ſo that all that year 1483, things went on proſperouſly for the League. The next 
Spring ( the Winter having paſſed without any conſiderable ation ) both Armies took 
the field. The League, for greater expedition in their deligns againſt the Venetians , had 
drawn their whole Army together; and ( had the;, War been nn as wiſely as the 
year before ) had cafily carried what ever the Venerians were poſſefs'd of in Lombardy ; for 
they were reduced to 6000 Horſe , and 5000 Foot (-whillt the TApny conſiſted of, 13000 
Horſe, and 6000 Foot )) for the Duke of Reno, being entertained only for a year, when 
his time was out , wasretired. But (as it many times happens where many are in equal 
authority ) diſſention among the Grandees , gives the Victory to - cog z for Federigo 
Gonzagna Marqueſs of Mantua being dead ( who whilſt he was living , kept the Nuke of 
Calabria , and Signore Lodovico in good correſpondence) there grew exceptions betwixt 
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2n of Rovigo and Polifine (which they had taken from the 


Marqueſs of Ferrars ) - and inveſted withall the Prerogatives and prehieminences which they 


a> onof other People: * 


Lorenzo , preſſed hard upon the City of Cafts!l- to turn out Nicolo Vigeli, who to bring: 


had exerciſed over that"City before”! for every Man judged they had made a chargable War 3 
gained ſome honor indeed in the profecution of it 3' but in the concluſion, they had come off 
with difprace; for the Towns which they had taken were reſtored, but the Towns they had 
loſt were kept by the Enemy : yet the contederats were glad to accept the Peace, being weary 
of the War , and unwilling to tempt their fortune any further with the defects and ambiti- 


- 


Whilſt in Lombardy things were managed at this rate, the Pope , by the molighs of 
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over the Pope to their party) was deſerted by the League. Whilſt they were intrenched be- 
fore the Town, thoſe of the Garriſon who were friends to Vizelli,fallyed out upon the Ene- 
my, and beat them from the tiege 3 hereupon the Pope recalled Girolamo from Lombardy 
cauſed him to come to Rome to recruit his Army, and then ſent him to purſue his deligns a- 
gaink Caſtello : but judging it better upon ſecond mougkys to reduce Nicolo by fair means. 
than foul, he made peace with him , and reconciled him, as much as in him lay , to his 
adverſary Lorenzo:and to this he was conſtrained more out of apprehenſion of new troubles, 
than any deſire to peace 3 for he ſaw ill humors remaining betwixt the Colonneſi, and the 
Urſini, 
fe the War betwixt the Pope and the King of Naples, the King of Naples had taken 
from the Urſini the Country of Pagliacozzo , and given it to-the Colonneſi who followed his 
party. When Peace was afterwards made betwixt the Pope and the King, the Urſini de- 
manded reſtitution by virtue of that treaty. The Pope many times required. the Colonneſi The ©, Fey 
todeliver it, but neither the prayers of the one , nor the threats of the other being able to provoked the 
prevail , they fell upon the Vrſims with their old way of depredation and plunder. The Pope, and are 
Pope not enduring that inſolence, drew all his forces together , and joyning them wich 1nd in Kone. 
the Urſini , they ſacked the Houſes of all the Calonni in Rome 3 killed thoſe who relilted,and 
deſtroyed moſt of the Caſtles which they had in thoſe parts : fo that thoſe rumults were en- 
ded , not by peace, but by the deſtruQtion of one of the parties. 
In the mean time , the affairs in Genon2 and Twſcany were in no better condition 3. for the 
Florentines kept Antonio da Marciano , with his forces upon the frontiers of Serezans , 
and with excurſions and skirmiſhes, kept the Serezani in perpetual alarm. In Genoa Bat- 
 tiſtino Fregoſo Doge of that City, repoling too much confidence in Paulo Fregoſs the Arch- 
Biſhop, was himſelf, his Wife and Children , ſeized by him, and the Archbiſhop 
made himſelf Prince. . The Venetian fleet had at that time aſſaulted the King of Naples ; 
ſefs'd themſelves of Galipoli; and alarmed all the Townsabout it 3 but upon the peace in 
Lombardy , all the differences were compoſed , except thoſe in Tuſcany, and Rome : for 
the Pope dicd five days after the Peace was proclaimed, either his time beitg then conle, or, 
elſe his indignation at the Peace ( againſt which he was moſt obſtinatly averſe) having 
killed bim. However he left all Traly quict when, he dicd , hoop whilſt he lived , he 
kept if conſtantly imbroiled. Upon his death , Rome was immediatly in Arms : Count 
Girolamo with his forces retired to the Caſtle : the Urſini were feartul tlie Colonni would re- 
venge the injurics they had fo lately.received: the Colonni demanded their Houſes and Caſtles 
to be made good 3 ſo that in a few days, Murders , Roberies, and burhing of Hoults, :was 
to be ſecn in ſeveral parts of the City 3 but the Cardinals having perſwaded Girolamo 'ta de- 
liver up the Caſtle into the hands of their Colledge; to retire to his, own Government, and 
free the City from his forces 3 hoping thereby to make, the next rope his friend, he readi- 
ly obeyed , delivered up the Caſile to the Colledge, and drew off his forces to Imo!z, Sg 
that the Cardinals being rid of that fear, and the Barons'of the affiſtance they expeGed 
from Girolamo , they proceeded to the Election of a new Pope}, and after ſome little dif 
putes , they made choiſe of Giovan Battiſta Cibo hep ela Malfetta, a Genoueſe , with'the 
name of Inzocent the 8, who, by the eaſinels of his' Nature ( being a Man of peacs)) pre- 
vailed with them to. lay down their Arms, and 'once_ more made all quiet at Rome. 
Notwithſtanding this Peace , the Florentines could, not be prevailed with to be quiet ; 
it appearing to them diſhonorable,, and inſufferable that, a private Gentleman ſhould, hayc 
taken., and keep from them the Caſtle of Serazgna 3 and becauſe it was an article in the 
Peace. that not only all that had been. loſt might be demanded again , but that War mjighe 
be waged againſt any that obſtrufted it , they prepaxed Men and mony togo on with that 
enterprize: whereupon Agoſtino Fregoſo , who had ſurprized Serazans, hnding himſclf un- 
able with his private force , to ſuſtain ſuch a War, he religned if to S. George. |. And. fee- 
ing we ſhall many times have occaſion to mention. S, George , and the Genoxeſi, it will nor FE. 
be moayeaient to deſcribe the orders and methods of that-City , which is one of the prin- - ney 
cipal in [taly. | Ces > AN : 
Ther the Genoeſi had made peace with the Venetians , after the greateſt War,in which 
they had ever been engaged , not being able to ſatishe certain Citizens who had adyanced. 
great ſums of mony tor the ſervice of the publick, they made over to them the profits. of the 
Dogana , appointing that every Man ſhould ſhare of them , according to the proportion of 
his principal ſum , till his whole debt ſhoutd be wrought out 3 and for their convenience of 
meeting, and better diſpokng, of their atfairs, they.conſigned the Palace to them which 
was over the Cultom-houſe.- Theſe Creditors ere&ted a kind of Government among them- 
ſelves, created a Counſel of 100 to deliberate and order all publick matters, and anger of 
eight Citizens, to put them in execution: their debrs were divided into ſeveral parts,which 
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they called Laoghi , and their whole body was called San Giorgia, Having eſtabliſhed their 
"Government in this manner , new exigences ariſing every day to the Commonwealth, they 
had recourſe to San Giorgio for ſupplies; which being rich, and well managed was able al- 
ways torelcive them : but the Magiſtrats and community of the City ( having granted 
them their cuſtoms before ) were forced now when they borrowed any mony , to make 0- 
ver their lands to them , and tHEy had done it ſo frequently , that the neceſſities of the one, 
and the ſupplies ofthe other had brought things to that paſs, that the greateſt part of the 
Town's and Cities under the juriſdiction of Genona , were fallen into their hands, and they 
Governed and diſpoſed of them as they pleaſed , chuſing annually their Rettori or Govex- 
nors by publick ſuffrage , without the leaſt interpolition or concernment of the Common- 
wealth. From hence it happeied that the affeQion of the People was removed from the 
'government of the Commonwealth ( which they looked upon as tyrannical ) to the Go- 
verntment of San Giorgio, ( which waswell, and impartially adminiſtred ) and from hence 
the calic and often changes , of the State did proceed 3 which ſubmitted it ſelf ſometimes. 
to this Citizen , ſometimes to that ſtranger , as occaſion invited 3 and the-reaſon was, be- 
cauſe it was not San Giorgio, but the Magiſtrats which altered the Government. There- 
fore when the contention was betwixt the Fregoſi, and Adorni for Soveraignty of the City 
' becauſe the controverſie was only atnong the Governors of the Commonwealth 3 the grea- 
teſt part of the Citizens withdrew, and left the State to him that could catch it 3 the office 
of San. George concerning it ſelf no farther , than toſwear the perſon advanced , to the con- 
ſervation of their Laws , which have not been altered to this very day 3 for having Arms , 
and mony , and condud , they cannot be ſubverted without danger of a deſtructive Re- 
bellion. A rare and incomparable example , not to be fellowed in all the viſible, or im- 
maginary Commonwealths of the Philoſophers to behold in the ſame Circle , among the 
ſame Citizens, liberty , and tyranny , civility , and corruption , juſtice, and rapine tq be 
exerciſed at the ſame time for that' order alone preſerved that City in its antient and vene- 
rable cuſtoms. And -had it fallen out_( as in time doubtleſs it will ) that the Govern- 
ment of the Commonyealth had fallen to the ma t of San. Giorgio, no queſtion but 


* before this it would have been greater , and mare formidable than the republick of Venice, 


To this San. Giorgia,, therefore Agoſtino Fregoſa ( not being able to keep it himſelf ) delive- 
red Serezans: San Giorgio accepted it readily , undertook to defend it 3 put out a Fleet 
immediatly to Sca 3 and ſent forces to Pietra Santa to intercept any that ſhould go to the 
 Florentines , who were alxcady encamped before Serexans. The Florentines on the other 
fide had a months mind to Pietra Sante, as a Town which , by reaſon of its ſcituation be- 
twixt Piſa and that , would make Serezana inconfiderable , though they ſhould rake it ; 
andin the mean time intetrupt them in their Leaguer , as often as that Garriſon ſhould 
think itt to come forth. . Tobring this about , the Florentines (ent a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of proviſions and, ammunition , with a ſmall party to convey them from Piſa to their 
Camp. . Suppolingthat the Garriſon of Pietrs Sants would be tempted to take them, both 
pmehe weakneſs of the corivoy , and the greatneſs ofthe prize: and their artifice ſucceed- 
ed, for the Garriſon could not fee ſuch a booty ,- and ſuffer it to paſs. This was as the Flo- 
rentines deſired, ang gave them juſt pxetenceof hoſtility z whereupon , riſing from Seraza- 
2a ;- they marched to Pietra Santa , and encamped it , which being well man'd, de- 
fended it ſelf ſtoutly. "The F ce 28 having diſpoſed their artillery in the plain, they 
raiſed a tiew battery upon the motintain , intending likewiſe to batter it from thence. Gi- 
acopo Guicardini was their Com at that time, and whilſt they were enplojen at Pi- 
erra Sants in this maniner , the Genoa fleet took and burned the Rocea di Vada, and land- 
ng ng Men , overran. all the Country there abouts, Againſt theſe forces Bongianni Gian- 
oliazza was diſpatched with a party of Horſe and foot, who reſtrained their extravagance, 
{© as they did not tnake their excurſions as formerly. © However the Fleet continued to mo- 
leſt the Florentines,” and —_— removed to Ligorne, where with bridges , and other 
military engines, having got cloſe to the New Tower , they battered it ſmartly for ſeveral 
daystrogether , but finding it to no purpoſe , they went off again with ſhame. In the mean 
time the ſiege at Pietrs Santa went on very ſlowly 3 infomuch that the Enemy was encou- 
raged , to attempt upon their battery, and-ſallying out when they ſaw their adyantage,they 
carriedit, much to their own reputation, and to the diſcouragement of their Enemy, who 
immediatly drew off to about four miles diſtance , arid the othcers conſidering it was Offo- 
ber, andthe Winter far on , were of opinion to put their Army into their quarters, and 
reſerve the proſecution of their ſeige , till a better ſeaſon. | 
Theſe diforders being known at Florence , filled all the chief officers with great indigna- 
tion 3-upon which torecruit their Camp , and recover their reputation , they cleted An- 
tonio Pucci , and Bernard: del Nero for their new Comiſlarics 3 who being ſent with - _ | 
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fiderable ſupply of mony to the Camp, remonſtrated to the chiet officers , the diſpleaſure of 

the Senate, the State and the whole City 3 their commands toreturn their Leaguer with 

the Army the ſcandal and infamy it would be, if ſo many great officers, with ſo great 

an Army , having nothing to oppoſe them but a pitiful Garriſon, ſhould not be able to 

carry ſo weak , and fo contemptible a Town. They repteſented likewiſe , the preſent and 

future advantage which they might expect if it were takenzfo that they were all encouraged: 

to return , and the firſt thing to be attacked , they reſolved ſhould be the Baſtion , out of 

which they had been forced: in which ation, it was manifeſt , what courtelie; affabili- 

ty, kind uſage, and good words could produce in the Souldiers , for Antonio Pucci , per- 

ſwading this, promiſing that , aſſiſting a third with his hand , and embracing the fourth , 

incited them to the aſſault with ſuch tury , that they regained the Baſtion in a moment; but 

they did not take it without loſs , for the Count Antonio da Marciano was flain from one of 

their great Guns. This ſucceſs brought ſuch a terror upon the Garriſon , that they be- 

gan to think of ſurrendring, That things might be tranſaQed with greater reputation, Lo- 

renzo de Medici thought good to repair in perſon tothe Camp, where he was no ſooner ar- Pietra Sant 

rived , but in a few days the Caſtle ſurrendered. Winter being come}, it did not appear taken by Lo, 

to thoſe Officers: convenient to proſecute the War , but to attend better weather ; for the 79% 

ſeaſon of the year, by the malignity of the air had infected the. Army extreamly , and ma- 

ny of their chief Officers were fickz and among the reſt , Antonio Pucci , and Bongianni 

Gianfigliazzi , were not only. fick, but died , to the great regret of all People, fo much 

honor aud eſtimation had Antonio , acquired by his conduct at Pietra Santa, The Flo- 

rentine had no ſooner taken, and fetled themſelves in Pietra Santa, but Embaſſa- 

dors came to them from the Luccheſi todemand it, as an appendix to their Commonwealth; 

alledging that among thereſt , there wasan expreſs article that what ever ſhould be taken 

either of the one fide or the other , ſhauld be reſtored to the firſt owners. The Florentines 

did'nort deny the agreement , but -anſwered that they could not tell whether in the Peace 

they were then negotiating with the Genoxeſes , they might not be obliged to reſtore it, and 

therefore they could give them no poſitive reſolution , till that was determined 3 and if 

it ſhould happen that they ſhould not be obliged , it would be neceffary for the Siexeſfi to 

think of ſome way to ſatisfy for the expence they had been at, and the damage they had 

received by the loſs of ſo many conſiderable Citizens , and when they did fo , they mighe 

be conhdent they ſhould haveit. This whole Winter was conſumed, in negotiations of 

Peace , betwixt the Florentines and the Genoueſi , which were tranſacted at Rome by 

the mediation of the Pope: but nothing being concluded, the Florentines would haye 

fallen upon Serezanz in the ſpring had they not been prevented by Lorenz's indiſpolition , * 

and a new War betwixt Ferrando and the Pope. For Lorenzo was not only troubled with 

the Gout(which was his hereditary diſeaſe) but he had ſo great pains and affliction at his ſto- 

mach , that he was forced togo to the baths to be cured. But the chiefeſt occafion was 

the War, which was originaly from hence. The City of Aquila was ſubject to the King- 

dom of Naples , butſo, as in a manner it was free. In that City , the Count de Morto- 

rio wasa Man of more than ordinary reputation. The Duke of Calabris lying with his 

Horſe not far from Tronto , pretending a delire to compoſe certain tumules which had hap- 

pened betwixt the Peaſants in thoſe parts ( but being really ambitious to reduce that City 

to a more intire ſubjeion to his Father }) ſent to the Count to let him know he defired to 

ſpeak with him , and take his advice in the regulation of thoſe affairss The Count, not 

having the leaſt jealoulie , repaired ro him immediatly , but he was ſeized , as ſoon as he 

arrived , and ſent Priſoner to Naples. , TOS: | 
This accident being known in Aqicila, altered, the affetions of the whole City , inſo- 49% _ 

much that the People taking Arms, Antonio Concinello ( the King's Commiſſary ) was ſlain, King of Ne- 

and with him, fuch of the Citizens as were known to be affected to the Neapolitan intereſt: ples, 

and that they might have friends to defend them in their Rebellion , they ſet up the Ban- 

ner of the Church, and ſent Embaſſadors to the Pope , to tender him the poſſcihon of their 

City , and implore his protection againſt the Tyranny of the King. The Pope was cafily 

per{waded to their defence , as a Perſon that hated the King, both upon publick , and 

private accounts 3 whereapon being informed that Koberto da San Severino C a great Ene- The Pope un- 

my to the State of Milan ) was out of imployment,he ſent tor him to Rome with all ſpeed , derrakes irs 

made him his General , and ſolicited all the friends and relations of the Count de Mortorio PF%teciion, 

to riſe in his behalf; ſo that the Princes of Altemura, Salerno, and Bifignano took up 

Arms againſt the King. The King ſeeing himſelt engaged ſo unexpectedly in a War, ſent 

to the Florentines, and Duke of Milan for their aid 3 the Florentines were very irreſoluts 

what was'to be done 3 they thought it unreaſonable , to leave their own defigns , for the 

promotion of other Peoples , beſides that the taking up Arms again ſo ſuddenly againſt the 


Church , muſt nceds be very dangerous nevertheleſs being in League, and under an = 
gation, 
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gation,they prefer'd their faith before cither intereſt,or danger 3 took the Orfini into their pay, 
and ſent their whole force ( under the Count de Pevigltans ) towards Rome, in affiſtance 
of the King. By this means the King had two Camps , that under the Duke of Calabria ,* 
he ſent towards Rome , in conjunction with the Florentines , to attend the motion of the 
Army of the Church 3 the other he kept at home, to fectire his own Country againſt any 
commotion hy the Barons, andin both places things occurred with variety of ſucceſs : but 
at length the King remaining in all places ſuperior , by the'mediation of Embaſſadors from 
Spain , in Angſt 1486 a Peace was concluded, to which the Pope ( being deprefs'd, and 
diſcouraged with his ill fortune ) conſented , and all the Princes of Italy with him, only 
the Genoweſi were excepted, as Rebels to the State of Milan , and uſurpers upon the terri- 
tories of Florence. The Peace being concluded , Roberto da San Severino, having been nei- 
ther faithful to the Pope , nor terrible to the Enemy., was turned out of Kome in diſgrace , 
and being purſued by the forces of the Florentines and the Duke 3 when he was paſt Ceſen- 
a, finding they gained upon him, and would be preſently upon his back , he betook him- 
ſelf to his heels; and with about 100 Horſe fled away to Ravenna , leaving the reſt of his 
party either to be entertained by the Duke , or deſtroyed by the Country. The King ha- 
ving ſigned the Peace, and reconciled himfelt with his Barons , he cauſed Giovanni Coppo- 
Ia, and Antenello d* Anverſa and their Sons , to be put to Death , as Perſons who had 
trayed his ſecrets to the Pope in the time of the War.By the experiment of this War,the Pope 
having obſerved with what diligence and alacrity the Florentines preſerve their alliance, 
though he hated them before for their affetion to the Genoweſi,and their aſiftance to the King, 
he began now to careſs them , and ſhow greater favour to their Embaſſadors , than former- 
ly he had done : which inclination being intimated to Lorenzo, he improved it with all 
poſſible induſtry , as knowing it would gain him great reputation , if to his friendſhip with 
the King , he could add the amity of the Pope. This Pope had a Son called Franceſco , and 
being defirous to advance him both in fortune and friends..( which when he was dead might 
ſupport him ) he.could not finda Perſon in all Italy, with whom he might more ſafely ally 
him, than with Lorenzo de Medici, and therefore he ordered things ſo that he married 
him to a daughter of Lorenzo's. This alliance being. hniſhed, his Holineſs had a deſire 
that the Genoxeſi by agreement ſhould deliver up Serezana to the Florentines , and declared 
to them that they could not in juſtice retain what Agoſtino had ſold them 3 nor could Agoſti- 
#0 convey that to San Giorgio which was none of his own 5 but with all his arguments he 
could never prevail ſo that whilſt theſe things were in _ in Rome , the Genoueſi 
went on with their preparations , and rigging out many of their Ships , before they could 
have any news of it at Florence , they landed 3ooo Men, and aſſaulted the Caſile of Sere- 
zanello,, which ſtands upon the Serezanajand was garriloned by the Florentines , and ha= 
ving ſacked, and burned the Town (which lyes on one {ide of it.) they advanced againſt 
the Caſile, and having planted their Guns , they battered it exceedingly. This attack 
was new , and unexpected to the Florentines , infomuch that they. drew what force they 
were able together , under the command of Urginio Urſino , at Piſa, and made their com- 
plaints to the Pope, that whilſt he was in treaty with them for peace, the Genoweſes had 
invaded them after which they ſent Prero Corfini to Lucca , to preſcrve that City in its al- 
kegiance : they ſent likewiſe Pagocantonio Soderini their Embaſſador to Venice , to try the 
minds of that Commonwealth. They defired aid likewiſe of the King of Naples , and 
$iguor Lodovico , but neither of them ſupplicd them, the King pretending apprehention of 
the Turkiſh flect 3 and Lodovico with other ſhifts delayed to releive themz {6 that the Fles- 
rentines ( as they uſually are ) were left alone in their necetſhty , finding no body (o well 
diſpoſed to aflilt them,as they were to aſſiſt other People. Nevertheleſs ( being not ſtrange 
to them.) they were not at all diſcouraged, but railing a great Army under the command 
of Giacopo Guicciardini , and Pietro Vettori , they ſent them againſt the Enemy , who had 
lodeed himſafupon the River Magra. In the mean time Serazanello was cloſely beſciged, 
and what with mines, and batteries, brought to great danger of being taken. Whercupon a 
Counſel being called , it was reſolved to leave it, and the Enemy rot atall declining , they 
came to an engagement , in which the Gexoefi were defeated , Lodovico dal Fieſco, and ſe- 
veral of their principal officers taken Priſoners : yet this Victory could not encline the Sere- 
Zavefi to ſurrender, they rather prepared more obftinatly for their defence% and the Flore- 
time Commiſſaries being as diligent on their ſide, it was couragiouſly both aflaulted and de- 
fended. This Leaguer proving longer than was expected , Lorenzo de Medici thought it 
expedient to go himſeft to the Camp, where his arrival animated.his own Souldiers, and 
diſcouraged the adverſary 3 for upon obſcrvyation of the- yigour of the Florentines, and the 
coldneſs of -their ſupplics from Genoa , freely , without any capitulation , they threw 
themſelves into the arms of Lorenzo , and ( except ſome few who were more eminently 


active 
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aQivein the Rebellion ) they were all courteouſly treated by the Florentines, During this 
ſeige , Signor Lodovico., had ſent his Horſe to Poxtremoli , in appeazante , in our favour 3 
bur holding a correſpondence in Genoa, a party Fo / againſt the Government, and by 
the help of thoſe forces, ſecrired the Town for the DukE of Milan, About this time, the 
Germans made War upon the Venetians, and Boccelino d' Ofſimo Nella Marca , had cauſed 
Ofino to tevolt from the Pope , and made himſelf Lord of it. This Boccelino, aftex many 

accidents was contented upon the perſwaſion of Lorenzo de Medici ) to deliver up that 
Town again to the Pope ; which he did, and coming to Florexce , he lived there ( under 
Lorenzo's protetion ) very honorably, a conſiderable time 3 but afterwards removing to 
Milan, and not finding the ſame faith as he had done at Florence , he was put todeath by The Pinctizi 
Lodovieo's command; The Venetians , being ſet upon by the Gernians near the City of defeated. 

* Trento were utterly defeated, and Signor Koberto da Sdn Severinotheir General ning Fg 

After the loſs of this Vitoty according tb their uſual fortune, the Venetians madea peace 

with. the Germians, but upon terms as exceedingly honorable , as if they had been the 

Conquerots. 

About the ſame time great troubles arſe likewiſe in Romagna : Franceſes 4 Orſo of Fur- 

li wasa Man of great authority in that City, and falling under the ſyſpition of the Conn? 

Girolamo , he was many times threatned by him : ſothat Frenceſco living in perpetual fear 

he was adviſed by his friends and relations, to be before hand with the Count, and ſeeing 

his intention was manifeſtly to take away his life , he ſhould ſtrike the firſt blow and make 

ſare of the Cozent , and fo by the deck of another perſon , ſecure himſelf. This Counſel 

being given, and as reſolutely undertaken, they appointed the time to be at the Fair at Fur- 

liz bh ſeveral of their friends in the Country coming to the Town on courſe that day,they 

thought they ſhould have enough of them preſent, without the danger of inyiti them. 

It was in the month of May, in which the greateſt pare of the Italians have a cuttom of 

fupping by day light. The Confpirators thought their beſt time to kill him would be at- 

ter he had fupped , when the ſervants were gone down to their own, and left him as it 

were alone in his Chamber: Having upon the titne , Franceſco went to the Count# 

Palace , and having left his accomplices below , and told one of his Seryants that he delired 

to ſpeak with the Coxnt , he was admitted , and —_ alone , after ſome previous 

8nd pretended diſcourſe, he took his opportunity and killed him ; thea calling up his Com- WI 
panions , the Servant was ſlain likewiſe3 and then the Captain of the Caſtle coming in by Cunt —_— 
accident with ſome few in his company to with the Coxnt,they fellupon himand mur- *? 
dered him with che reſt. Having finiſhed their work, and raited a great hubub in the 

Houſe , the Count's body was thrown out of the window, a great cry made of Liberty and 

the Church, and the People.exhorted to Arm , who abominating the cruelty and the ava- 

rice of the Coxnt, fell upon his Houſes , plundered them, and made the Counteſs Catheri- 

na ( his Lady ) and her Family Prifoners: and this was done with {o little oppoſition , 

that there was nothing but the Caſtle which hindered the accompliſhment of their deſigns: 

bur that Captain bcing oþſtinate , and. not to,be wrought upon by.thema to ſurrender, they 

detired the Countels to.try if ſhe could perſwade him , which ſhe promiſed to endeavour, if 

they would let her go to him into the Calilez and chgpe, or her hdelity , ſhe would 

leave them her Children. The Conſpirators believed her , and gave her leave to go to him 3 

but ſhe was no ſooner in the Caſtle, but ſhe began-to ſwagger , and threaten them with 

death in revenge of 'her husbands 3. and when they told her they would kill all her Chil- 

dren , ſhe bid. them do their worſt , for ſhe knew how to have more; The Confpirators 

were-not a little diſmaid at this accident.z they ſaw the Pope ſent them no ſuccours, and 

hearing that Lodovico the Counteſſes Unckle was ſending forces toher relief, they packed 

up what they could, and away they went to Caſtello; fo that the Countels being reſtored , 

the revenged the death of her husband with all-poffible cruelty. The Florentines had news of The Counteſs 

what happened to the Comnt , and immediatly took occalion to attempt the Caſtle of Piax- revenges the 
ealdoli which had been formerly taken from them by the ſaid Cont 5 and accordingly ſend- _ _ = her 
ing their forces thither ,. they retook it , but with the death of Ciecco , a moſt t 

Archite&t. Abut the ſame time that this tumult Fc mpg the City, another of no. 
importance , fell out in the Country of Romagna. Galeotto Lord of Fatxza,was marricd to 
the Daughter of Giovanni Bentivogli Prince of 1 Bologna : this Lady being jealous, .or 

ſome other ill uſage from her Husband or elſe ill natar'd of her (elf, had her Harband in 
Tuch contempt,that ſhe contrived to take away both his Authority and Lifez and one day 
counterfeiting her (elf lick , ſhe laid her ſelf upon the bed ; and having hid ſome of ber Ca- 
marads in her Chamber , ſhe ordered when Galeotto came to viſit her , they ſhould ruſh up- 

-on him, and killhim.. "This Lady had communicated her to her Father , who was 
well enough contentel, hoping whoa his Son-in-Law was d G he might ſetup for wy 
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ſelf. The time agreed upon for the execution being come , Galeotto ( as he was accuſto- 
med ) came to t his Wife, and having diſcourſed with her a while, the Conſpirators 
ruſhed forth , and killed him befo® he could make any defence. Upon his death a great 
tumult was raiſed, and the Lady with one of her little Children called Aforre was forced to 
betake herſelf to the Caſtle. The People took arms 3 Giovan Bentrvogli ( with a Berga- 


meſe who had been an officer under the Duke of Milan ) having got ſome forces together , 


marched into Faenza where Antonio Boſcoli the Commiſſary of F ofence was relident at that 
time, and having aſſembled all the chief of thar party , they were in'\great argument about 
the Government df the Town 43 when the inhabitants of the Val di na, had taken the 
alarm , and being got together in a throng , they fell upon Giovani , and the Bergameſe , 
they crit one of them to pieces,and took the other priſoner,and calling out upon Aſtorre, and + 
the Florentines , they delivered the City to the conduct of the Commiſſary. This accident 
being known in Florence , was highly diſplealing to every Body nevertheleſs they cauſed 
Giovanni and his Daughter to be ſet at liberty , and took upon themſelves the care of 4ſftor- 
re and the City, by univerſal conſent of the whole People. After the Wars betwixt the 
eater Princes were compoſed 3 belidcs theſe , there happened many tumults in Romagna 
A Marca, and Sirxa , which being of no great moment , I think it ſuperfluous to recount 
them. True it is, troubles in Stet ( atter the end of the War, and the Duke of Cala- 
bria's leaving thoſ: parts, in the year 1488 ) were more frequent than elſe where, and 
after ſeveral variations (ſometimes the People, ſometimes the Nobility having the predo- 
minance ) at length the Nobility prevail'd , and gf them, the perſons of greateſt authori- 
ty were Pandolfo , and Giacopo Petrucei, who, one of them for his conduct and the other 
for his courage , were made as it were Princes of that City ? But the Florentines, from the 
end of the War again(t Serazana to the year 1492 ( in which Lorenzo died ) lived in great 
felicity., For Lorenzo having by his great intereſt and prudence, procured peace all over 
Tealy , he applicd himſelf to enlarging the grandeur of the City, and of his own Family ; 
and firſt he married his eldeſt Son Piero, to Alfonſina the Daughter of Cavaliere Orſino : his 
ſecond Son Giovanni he advanced to be. a Cardinal , which having no prelident , was the 
more remarkable ; for he was but13.years old , at the time of his promotion : for his third 
Son Giuliano ( who wasvery young ), he could make no extraordinary proviſion , becauſe 
he lived not long after :, but his Daughters were diſpoſed of very well: one of them was 
married,to Giacopo Satvati, another to Franceſco Cibo , a third to Piero Ridolfi, the fourth 
( which he had married to Giovanni de Medici to keep his Family united )) died. In his 
private affairs, eſpecially in merchandizing , he was very unfortunate , for by reaſon of 
the exorbitance of his officers ( who'll of them lived like Princes ) much of his fortune 
was waſted and ſquandered , inſonugh that he was confirained to be beholding to the ſtate 
for great ſums of mony. That he might be no longer lyable to the malignity of fortune, he 
left his trading , and fella purchaſing land, as a furer, and more durable way. In the 
Countries of Prato, Piſa, and the vale, he bought ſuch poſſeſſions, ' as for the revenue , 
and magnificence of the Houſes , were fitter for a King than a private Perſon. After this 
he beattitied and enlarged the City , and becauſe there were many places uninhabitated, he 
appointed new firects, and cauſed new houſes to be erected to fill them 3 which was not 
only an augmentation , but a great Ornament to the City. That he might live quietly at 
home, and in time of War, keep his Enemies at a diſtance , he fortified the Caſtle of Fire- 
zxolo , which ſtands towards Bologna in the middle of the Alps. Towards Siena , he be- 
gan to repair Poggio Imperial, and make it very ſtrong: towards Genoa , he ſecured that 
paſſage , by the reducation of Pietrs Santa, and Serezana ; with good ſtipends and Penſi- 
ons he confirmed his friends , the Baglioni in Perugia , the Vitell: in the City of Caſtello: in 
Faenzs he had a particular Government , all which were as ſo many Bulwarks to keep the 
Enemy from Florence. In times of peace he careſſed the City with feaſting , and plays, 
and tournaments, and repreſentations of anti:nt triumphs , to de'ight and entertain the 
People : his only deſign being to ſee them pleaſed, the City ſupplied , and the Nobles re- 
ſpected he was a great lover of Artiſts, and favourer of learned Men , of which Agnola 
Montepulciano , Chriftofano Laudini ; and Demetrius the Greek can give ample teſtimo- 
ny : the Count Giovanni della Mirandola ( 2 perſon, almoſt deitied for his literature ) left 
all the other parts of Europe which he he had travelled, and (moved by Lorenzo's magni- 
fcence_) fixt his reſidence at Florence. In Architeture , Mulick , and Poeſy, he delight- 
ed exceedingly. Many poetical compoſitions , with ſeveral of his comments upon them 
are ſtill to be ſeen. And that the Florentine youth might be encouraged to ſtudy , he erc- 
&ed an Univerſity in Piſa , and hired the beſt Scholars in Italy to read to them : he built a 
Monaſtery not far from Florence , on purpoſe for Frier Mariano da Chinazano, an Augu- . 
ttine Monk , and one which he efteemed an excellent Preacher. He was greatly beloved 


both 
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both of God , and fortune, for all his deſigns cms to a good end, and all his Enemies miſ- 
carricd 3 tor beſides the Pazzi, he was ſet upon to have been killed by Battiſta Freſcybaldi, 
in the Carmine? 3 and by Baldinotto dz Piſtoia, at his Country Houſe 3 but both of therh fail- 
ed, and were juſtly puniſhed, with all their confederats. The excellence of his converſation, 
the eminence of his wiſdom, and the happineſs of his fortune, made him honorable not on- 
ly in Italy, but in all the Courts of the World. Mathias King of Hungary gave many te- 
ſtimonies of his affe&ion : the Soldan by his Embaſſadors and preſents, vilited and preſen- 
ted him. The great Turk delivered Barnardo Bandini into his hands , who had murdered 
his Brother Gizlian ;, all which rendered him highly venerable in Italy , and he added to his 
reputation every day by his prudence. In his diſcourſe he was eloquent , and facetious in 
his reſolutions wiſe, in his executions, quick , and coutagious 3 nor can any thing be ob- 
jected ſufficient to eclipſe theſe virtues, though he was indeed addicted to Women 5 took 
too much pleaſure in the company of witty and ſatyrical Men ; and would play at boys play 
ſometimes , beneath the dignity of his office 3 for he would play many times with his Chil- 
dren at all the moſt idle and Childith recreations they would put him to. So that if the 
gravity of his life, be conſidered with its levity , he will ſeem to be compoſed of two feve- 
ral perſons , united by an almoſt impoſhble conjunEion:; - The laſt part of his days was full 
of ſorrow and diſquiet , occafioned by the diſtempers of his body z for he was ſorely affli- 
Ged with intollerable pains at his Stomach , which brought him folow ,-that in April 
1492 he died, in the 43 year ofhis age. Never was there any Man, notonly in Florence 
but Italy, whodeparted with more reputation for his wiſdom , nor more lamentation to 
his Country ; and becauſe upon his death , many deſolations were like to enſue, the Hea- 
vens themſelves did ſeem to preſage it: The ſpire of the Church of S. Riparata was ſtruck 
with thunder with ſuch fury that a great part of the ſteeple was deſtroyed by it to the great 
conſt ernation of the City.z All the Inhabitants of Florence , and all the Princes of Italy,be- 
wailed him , which was particularly manifeſted by their ſeveral compliments of condolen- 
cy , and whether they had reaſonor not, for what they did , the effects which ſucceeded a 
while after , did clearly demonſtrate 3 for being deprived of his Counſels , 1raly could not 
find any one remaining , able to ſatiate, or reſtrain the ambition of Lodovico Duke of Milan 

tor want of which , after his death ſuch ſeeds of diſſention brakeorth, as have perplexed 
and embroited all 1zaly ever ſince: 


Aa 2 Macht- 


Lorenzo died; 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI 
TO THE 
Moſt Illuſtrious LO R E VN Z 0 Son of 
PIERO d ME DICTL 


Hoſe who deſire the favour of a Prince, do commonly intro- 
duce themſelves by. preventing him with ſuch things as he 
either values much, or does more than ordinarily delight in; 
for which reaſon be is frequently preſented with _— Arms, Cloath 
of Gold, Jewels, and ſuch Ornaments as are ſuitable to his Quality 
arid Grandeur. Being ambitious to preſent my ſelf to your High- R 
neſs with ſome teſtimony of my dewotions towards you, in all 
Wardrobe [ could not find any thing more precious (at leaſt to my 
Jelf/) than the knowledge of the Condul and Atchievements of Great 
Men, which Ilearn'd by long converſation in modern affairs, and a 
continual inveſtigation of old : after long and diligent examination, 
having reduced all into a ſmall Volume, I do preſume to preſent to 
your Highneſs ; and though [ cannot think it a work, fit to appear in 
your preſence, yet my confidence in your bounty is ſuch, 1 hope it may 
be accepted, conſidering 1Iwas not capable of more, than preſenting 
you with a faculty of underſtanding in a ſhort time, what for ſeve- 
ral years, with infinite labour and hazard | had been pathering to- 
gether. Mor have I beautified or adorned it with Rbetorical Orna- 
tions, or ſuch outward imbelliſhments as are uſual in ſuth deſcrip- 
tions. Thad rather it ſhould paſs without any approbation, than 
owe it to any thing but the truth and gravity of the matter. Inould 
not have it imputed to me as preſumption, if an inferior perſon as I am, 
preterid not only to treat of, but to preſcribe, and regulate the pro- 
ceedings of Prinices : for as they who take the Landskip af a Coun- 
try, to conſider the Mountains, and the nature of the bigher places, 
do deſcend ordinatily into the Plains, and diſpoſe themſelves upon the 
Hills, to take the profpeft of the Valleys; in like mariner, to under- 
Hand the nature of the people, it is neceſſary to be a Prince, and to 
know the nature of Princes, 'tis as requiſit to be of the people. May 
your Highneſs then accept this Book with as much kindneſs as it is 
preſented; and if you pleaſe diligently and deliberately to refleti 
uot: it, you will find in it my extreme deſire that your Highneſs may 
arrive at that grandeur which Fortune and your Accompliſhments 
do ſeem to park from which pinacle of Honour, if your Highneſs 
vouchſafes at any time to-look, down upon things below, you will ſee 
bow unjuſtly, and how continually I have been expoſed tothe malignity 
of fortune, Bb 2 Machiavel's 
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The ſeveral ſorts of Governments , and after what 
manner they are obtained. 


Here never was, nor is«t this day any Government in the World , by 
which one Man has rule and dominion over another , but it is either 


s, tary, where the anceſtors of the Soveraign have been a long time in 
| poſſeſſion , or where they are but new- The new ——_ cither {0 


| ”-- . of Naples, tothe Kingdom of Spain ). Theſe territories thus acqui- 
red are accuſtomed either to be ſubje& to ſome Prince , or tolive at liberty and free, and 
are ſubdued, either by his auxiliazics, or own forces, by his good fortune , or conduc, 


_ 


CHAP; IL 
Of Hereditary Principalities. 


ſhall omit ſpeaking of Commonwealths, as _ diſcourſed of them largely elſewhere, 
| and write in this place only of Principalities, and how according to the toregoing divi- 


fion , the ſaid Principalities may be governed, and maintained. I do affirm then that he- 


reditary States , and ſuch as have been accuſtomed to the Family of their Prince, are pre- 
ſerved with leſs difficulty than the new , and becauſe it is ſufficient not to tranſgre(s the ex- 
amples of their predeceſſors , and next to comply and frame themſelves to the accidents that 
occur. So that if the Prince be a perſon of competent induſtry , he will be ſureto keep 


himſelf in the throne, unleſs he be 2 wy ſomne great,and more than ordinary force :_ 


and even then , when ſo ſupplanted , fortune can never turn tail , or be adverſe tothe 
uſurper , but he will ſtand fair to be reſtored. Of this, Italy affords us an example in the, 
Duke of Ferrara, who ſupported bravely againſt the invaſion of the Venetians in 1484, and 


afterwards againſt Pope Jwlizs 10, upon no other foundation but his antiquity in that ' 


Government 3 for a natural Prince has not ſo much occaſion or neceſſicy to oppreſs his Sub- 
jets, whereby it follows he mult be better beloved ,. and retain .more of the affetions of 
his People unlefs ſome extraordinary vices concur to make him odious , ſo that the ſucceſſi- 
on and coherence of his Government , takes away the cauſes and memory of innovations 3 
for one new change leaves always ( as in buildings ) a toothing , and aptitude for ano- 
ther, 


Cc CHAP. 


a Commonwealth , or a Monarchy. Monarchies are cither heredi-- 


wholly, and entirely ( as Milan was to Francis Sforza ) or annex'd 
to the hereditary Dominions of the Conquerour ( as the Kingdom 


_ 
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CHAP. III. 
Of mixt Principalities. 


B* the difficulties conſiſt in Governments lately acquired , eſpecially if not abſolucely 
new , but as members annexed to the territories of the Uſurper, in which caſe ſuch a 
Government is called mixed. The tumults and revolutions in ſuch Monarchies proceed 
from a natutalctoſnels and difficulty in all new conqueſts , for Meri do aalily part with their 
Prince, upon hopes of betterlng their condition , and that hope provokes them to rebel, 
but moſt commonly they are miſtaken, and experience tells them their condition is much 
worſe. 

' This proceeds from another natural and ordinary cauſe neceſſitating the new Princeto 
overlay or diſguſt his new ſubjeRs by quartring his upon them , Taxes, or a thou- 
fand other inconveniences, which are the perpetual conſequents of conqueſt. So that you 
make them your Enemies who ſuffer, and are injured by your uſurpation , but cannot pre- 
ſerve their friendſhip who in you, becauſe you are neither able to ſatisfy their ex- 
pom , or imploy ſirong remedics againſt them, by reaſon of your obligations, where- 

c an be never ſo ſtrong , and his yn oy mn he muſt have 
inte with the natives , if he means to a Province. For theſe reaſons Lewis 
XII. of France, quickly ſubdued Mila , and loſt it as quickly, for the ſame People which 
open'd him their gates, finding themſelves deceived in their hopes, and diſappointed in 
the future benefits which they expected , could not brook , nor comport with the haughti- 
neſs of their new Soveraign: *tis very true,Countrics that have And are cont the 
ſecond time , are recovered with more difficultie, for the defeRion of the People having ta- 
at Omen mo ntelyge.non eur oe , he takes more liberty co ſecure himſelf 
by ings F the fi . en ys ever he finds him- 
weak that Count 7 ing been able to reſcue M#/ a7 out of the hands of the 
French the firſt time , only by harraſing and infeſting its borders , the ſecond time he reco= 
vered it , it was nectfſary for him, to atmand the whole World the 
Qid King , and'thit his Army ſhould be beaten , and driven out of Italy: and thi mm 
ned from the forcfaid occaſions. Nevertheleſs the Fremeb were twice diſpoſſ6'd. 

enteral reafons of the firſt we have already diſcourſed 3 it remains now that we take a pro- 
bet of the ſecond , and declare what remedies the ſaid King Lewis had , or what another 
may have in his condition , to preſerve himſelf better in his new conqueſts, than the King 
of France did before him.I ſaythen that Provinces newly acquir*d,and joyn'd to the ancieat 
territory of him who conquer'd them, ate either of the ſame Country , or Language , or 
otherwiſe. In the firſt caſe, they arc ealtly kept , eſpecially if the People have not been too 
much accuſtomed to liberty : and to ſecure the poſſeihon there needs no more than to extir- 
. pate the Family of the Prince which governed before 3 for in other things maintaining to 
them their old condition , there being no diſcrepancy in their cuſtoms, Men do acquicſce and 
ny , as has been ſeen in the caſes of Burgundy, Bretagne , Gaſcogne and Nor 

ich have continued ſo long under the Government of France :. for th there be ſome 
difference in thcir 1: , nevertheleſs their Laws and cuſtoms being alike , they do ca- 
fy confiſt. He who acquires any thing , and defires to preſerve it , is obliged 
to have a care of two things more particularly ; one is that the Family of the former Prince 
be extinguiſhed;the other,that no new Laws or Taxes be impoſed; whereby it will come to 

, thatina ſhort time it may be annexed and conſolidated with his old Principality. 
where Conqueſt is made in a Country differing in Langaage , Cuſtoms, and Laws , 
there is the great difficulty , their good fortune and great induſtry is requilit to keep it 3 and 
one of the beſt and moſt efticatious expedients to do it, would be for the Uſurper to live 
there himſelf , which would render his pofſeſſion more ſecure, and durable, as the great 
Turk has done in Greece, who, in delpight of all his praQices and policies to keep it in 
ſubjeQion, had he not fixed his Inumperial reſidence there, would never have been able to 
have cff&ted ic. For being preſent in Perſon , diſorders are diſcovered in the bud , and 
prevented 3 but being at a diſtance, in ſome remote part, they come only by hear-ſay, and 
that , when they are got toa head, and coinmonly incurable. Beſides the Province is noc 
ſubje& to be pi y officers, by reaſon of the nearneſs and acceſſbleneſs of their Prince , 
which diſpoſcs tolove him who are good , and thoſe to dread him who are other- 
wile 3 afid if any foreigner attacks it , he muſt do it with more care and circumſpeion , 
in reſpeR that the Princes relidence being there, it will be harder for himto loſe _} 
There 
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There is another Remedy, rather better than worſe, and that is, to plant Colonies in 
one or two places, which may be as it were the Keys of that State ; and either that muſt be 
done of neceſſity, oran Army of Horſe and Foot be maintained in thoſe parts, which is 
much worſe 3 for Colonies areotno great expence 3 The Prince fenids and maintains them 
at very little charge, and intrenches only upon ſuch as he is conſtrain'd to diſpoſſeſs of their 
Houſes and Land, for the ſubliſtance and accomodation of the new Inhabitants,” who are 
but few, and a ſmall part of the State 3 they alſo who are injur'd and offended, living 
diſpers'd and in poverty, cannot do any miſchief, and the reſt being quiet and undiſturb'd, 
will not ſtir, leſt they ſhould miſtake, and run themſelves into the fame condition with 
their Neighbours. | £4 

I conclude likewiſe , That thoſe Colonies which are leaſt chargeable, are moſt faithful 
and inoffenſive, and thoſe few who are offended are too poor, and diſpers'd to do any 
hurt, as 1 faid before And it is to be obſerv*d, Men are cither to be flatter'd and indulged, 
or utterly deſtroy'd 3 becauſe for ſmall offences they. do uſually revenge themſelves , but for 


great ones they cannot ſo that injury is to be done in ſuch a manner, as not to fear any. 


revenge. But if in ſtead of Colonics,. an Army be kept on foot, it will be much more 
expentive, and the'whole revenue of that Province being conſum'd in the keeping it ,_the 
acquiſition will be a loſs, and rather a prejudice than otherwiſe, by removing the Camp up 
and down the Country, and changing their quarters , which. is an inconvenience every 
mah will reſent, and be ready to revenge, and th are the moſt dangerous and implacable 
Enemies who are provok*d by inſolences committed againſt them in their own houſes. In 
all reſpects therefore, this kind of guard is unprofitable, whereas on the other fide Colo- 


nies are uſeful. Moreover, he who is jn a Province of a. different conſtitution (as is faid, 


before) ought to make himſelf head, and Proteftor of his inferior-Neighbours, and endea- 
vour with all diligence to weaken and debilitate ſuch as are more powerful, and to have a 
particular care that no ſtranger enters into the ſaid Province, with as much power ph ge 
for it will always happen that ſome body or other will be invited by theMale-contents,Fither 


out of atnbjtion, or tear. This is viſible in the Etolians, who brought the Romanr into. 
Greece,” who were never adinitted into any Province, but by the tetypration of the Natiyes.. 
The Common method in'ſfach Cafes is this 3 As ſoon as'a foreign Potentate enters Into a. 


Provinice;” thoſe who ate weaker, or diſoblig'd, joyn themſelves with him, out of emulation. 
and anitnofity to thoſe who are above them, inſomuch that in reſpe& of theſe 'inferiour 
Lords, "no pains is to be-omitted that _o_ them; and when gain'd , they will readily 
and unanitnouſly fall into,one maſs with t 

is to take ſpecial care they grow not too ſtrong, nor be intruſted with tog much Authority, 
and thetihe can calily with his own forces, and their affiſtance keep down the great els of 
his Neighbours, and make himſelf abſolute Arbiter in that Province. And he who aQts not 
this partprudently , ſhall quickly loſe what he has got, and even whil'& he injoys it, be 
obnoxious to many troubles and inconveniences. The Romans in their new Cong ch 


ſerv'd this Courſe, they planted their Colonies, entertain'd the inferigx Lords jnto.. ir 


protection without increaſing their power, they kept urider ſuch as wete,more potent. 
would not ſuffer any foreign Prince to have inteteſt among then. , I will ſet down only 
Greece for an Example. The' Etolians, and Achaians were protected; the Kingdo! 

the Macedonians was depte(s'd, and Antiochus drivenout 3 yet the merits and bdelny | the 
Achzians and Etolianr cold never procure ther 4ckedle of Authority, nor the perſwa- 
ſions and applications of Philip induce the Romans to be his friends, till he was overcome, 
nor the power of Amtiochur prevail with them to conſent that he ſhould retain any, Sove- 
raignty in that Province; For the pon acted rf that caſe as all wiſe Princes ought to do, 


who are to have an'eye, Hor only tiport gteſent , but*future incommodities, and; to.xedre(s 
then with all poſſible induſtry; for dangers that ate {cen afar off,' are eaſily prevented, but 
protraQing till chey are at hand, the remedies grow unſcaſonable , and. the malady ancura- 
ble. | And it falls out in this caſe, ,as the Phylitians fay of an HeRick Feaverz that at. it it 
is eaſy car'd, and hard to be known, but in procels of timie, not being obſerv*d, qrrefiſted 
in the heginning, it becomes eaſie to beknown, but very difficult to be cur'd-:_Sp/is it.in 
matters of State, things which are diſcover'd at a diſtance (whichis done only by Pradent 
men) , produce little miſchief, but what is eaſily averted : But when thorow ignorance or, 
inadvertency, they cotne' to that height that every one diſcerns thern, there is no zoom for 
any remedy, and the diſeaſe is incurable : The Romans therefore foreſecing their,troubles 
afar off,” oppos'd themſelves in time, and never ſwallow'd any injury, to put offa z for 


they knew that War was not avoided, but defer'd thereby, and commonly with adyai tage, 


to the Enemy 3 wherefore they choſe rather to make War upon Philip, and Antiochus in 
Cc 2 | 


Greece, than ſuffer them to invade Þtaly;* and yet at that time tHexe was no ncceility of — 


e State that is conquered. . - Only the Cone 
' 
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they might have avoided them both, but they thought it not fit 3 for they could never xelith 
the ſaying that is ſo frequent in the Mouths of our new Polititians,To exjoy the preſent benefits 
of time, but prefer'd the exerciſe of their cqurage and wiſdom , for time carries all things 
along with it, and may bring good as well as evil, and ill as well as good. Burt let us return 
to France, and examine if what was there done , was conformable to what is preſcribed 
here : and to this purpoſe I ſhall not ſpeak of Charles V1IT. but of Lewis XII. as of a Prince 
whoſe Condud, and affairs (by reaſon his poſſeſſion was longer in Italy) were more con- 
ſpicuous, and you ſhall ſee how contrary he ated in every thing that was neceſſary for the 
keeping of ſo different a State. This Lewis was invited into Italy by the Venetians, who had 
an ambition to have got half Lombardy by his coming : I will not condemn the Expedition, 
nor blame the ls of that King, for being defirous of footing in Iraly, and baving no 
Allies left in that Country, but all doors ſhut againſt him (upon the ill treatment which 
his predeceffor Charles had uſed towards them) he was conſtrain'd to take his friends 
where hecould tind them, and that reſolation would have been lucky. enough, had he not 
miſcatried in his other adminiſtrations for he had no ſooner ſubdued Lombardy, but he 
recover'd all the reputation and dignity that was loſt by King Charles : Genoa ſubmitted 
Florence courted his friendſhip, the Marqueſs of Mantza, the Duke of Ferrara, Bentivoglio, 
Madam de Farli, the Lords of Faenza, Peſoro, Rimini, Camerino, Piombino; the Lucchefe, 
Pifani, Sanefi, all of them addreſs themſelves to him for his alliance and amity 3 Then the 
Venetians began to conſider, and refle& upon their indiſcretion 3 who to gain two Towns 
in Lombardy, had made the King of France Maſter of two thirds of all Iraly. Let any one 
now think with how little difficulty the ſaid King might have kept up his reputation in that 
Country, ifhe had obſery'd the rules aboveſaid; and protected his friends, who being nu- 
merous, arid yet weak, and fearful, (ſome of the.Pope,, and ſome of the ones were 
alwayes under a neceſſity of ſtanding by him, and with their aſſiſtance he might eahily have 
ſecured kirtiſef againſt any Competitor, whatever. But he was no ſooner in Milan, but be 
began to prevaricate,, and ſend ſupplies to Pope Alexander, to put him in poſſeſſion ,of Ko- 
magis, not conſidering that thereby he weakned himſelf, and ys," his friends who had 
thrown thetnſelves into his arms, and agrandized the Church, by adding to its ſpiritual au- 
thority (which was fo formidable before) ſo great a proportion of temporal , and having 
cormthirted one error, he was forc'd to proceed fo far, as to put a ſtop to the ambition of 
Pope Alexander , and Hinder his making himſelf Maſter of Tuſcany, the ſaid Lewis: was 
forced into Iraly again- ' Nor was it enough for him to have advanced the interell bf the 
Church, anddeſerted his friends, but out of an ardent deſire to the Kingdom of Naples, 
he ſhared it with the King of Spain ; To that whereas before he was fole Umpire in Italy, 
he now ttitertained a Partner, to whom the ambitious of that Province, and his own Male- 
conterits might repair. upon occaſion 3 and whereas the King of that Kingdom might have 
je} or his Pentioger, he turn'd outhim, to put in another that might be able to turn 
out EIT. a } - 8 ; 
is very obvious, and no more than Natural, for_ Princes to deſire to extend theig 
Dominion , and when they attempt nothing but what they ate able to atcheive, they ate 
app'auded, at leaſt not ipbraided thereby; but when'they are unable to compaſs it, and 
yet will be doing, then they are condetnned, and indeed not unwoxrthily. Is. 
If France then with its own foxces aloge had been able to have enterpriz'd upon Naples, 
it ought to have been dohe; but if her own private ſirengeh was too weak , it ought not to 
have been divided : and if the diviſion of Lombardy to which ſhe conſented wich the 
Venetian, "was excuſable ; it was becauſe done to get footing in 1taly 3, But this partition 
of Naples with the King of Spain, is extreamly to be.condemned, peanke not preſs'd or 
quicken'd by ſuch nectihty as the former, Lewis tHerefbre committed hve faults in thisEx+ 
arm rh ruin'd theinferior Lords;He augmeated the i 


Dominion of a Neighbour Prince; 

calfd in a Forreigner as puiſſant as himſelf ; He neglected to continue there in perſon 3 
mt ited no Colonies : All which errors might have been no inconvenience whil{t he 

| ' had he not been guilty of a ixt, and that wa deprefling the power of the Vene- 
tiex 7 Tf indeed he had not fided with the Church, F-A; nga the Spaniard: into Italy, it 
had been bur reaſonable for him to have taken down the pride of the Venetian, but perluing 
his firſt reſolutions, he ought not to have ſuffer'd them to be ruin'd, becauſe whilſt the 


ian ftrength was intire, they would have kept off other people from attempting upon 
to which the Vewetians would never have. conſented, bs upon condition it 
been deliver'd to them, and the others would not in probability have forced it 


from France, ro have given it to them: and to have &ontended with them both, no body 


and che Kingdom of Naples, to the King of Spain, to evade a War, 1 anſwer, as before, 


would have hid the courage. If it be urg'd that King Lewis gave up Komagna to the Pope, 
p_ That 


. 
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| That a preſent miſchicfis not to be ſuffer'd to prevent a War, for the War is not averted, 


but protracted, and will follow with greater diſadvantage. 3 Eb | 

It the Kings faith and engagements to the Pope to undertake this enterprize for him , be 
obxaed, md che he did it to recompence the diffolution of his Marriage, and the Cap 
which at his interceſſion his Holineſs had confer'd upon. the Legat of Amborſe , I refer them 
for an anſwer, to-what I ſhall ſay hereafter about the faith of a Prince, how tar it obliges. ' 
So then King Lewis loſt Lombardy, becauſe he did not obſerve one of thoſe: rules, which 
others have followed with ſucceſs in the Conqueſt of Provinces, and in their detire to kee 
them : Nor is it an extraordinary thing, but what happens every day, and not without 
reaſon. To this purpoſe 1 remember 1 was once in diſcourſe with the Cardinal & Amborſe 
at Nantes, at the time when Valentino (for fo Ceſar Borgia Pope Alexander's Son was com- 
monly call'd) poſſeſs'd himſelf of Romagns : In the. heat of our Conference the Cardinal 
telling me that the Tral:ans were SPorene of the art of War 3 I replyed, that the French had 
as little skill in matters of State, for if they had had the leaſt policy in the world, they would. 
never have ſuffer*d the Chxrch to have come to that height and Elevation. Andit has been 
found fince by experience, that the grandeur of the Church and the Spaniard in Daly, is 
_ from France, and that they in requital , have been theruine and expuliion of the 
French. as pot HOT | 
From hence a general rule may be deduc'd, and ſuch a one as ſeldom or nevet jet to 
Exception. Viz. That whoever is the occaſion of anothers advancement, is the cauſe of his own. 
diminution : becauſe that advancement is founded either upon the conduct or power of the 
Donor, either of which become ſuſpicious at length to the perſon prefer'd. | 
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CHAP, IV. 


 - Why the Kingdom of Darius uſurped by Alexander did not rebel 4inft 
bis Succeſſors, after Alexander was dead, '# of 


__— difficulties encountred in the keeping of a new Conqueſt being conſider'd, it may 
well be admired how it came to paſs that Alexaxder the Great, having ina few years 
made himſelf Maſter of Afi, and dyed as foo as he. had done, That ſtate could be kept from 
Rebellion : Yet his Succefſors enjoy'd it a long time peaceably, without any troubles or con- 
cuſſions but what ſprung from their own avarice and ambition. ' I anſwer, That all Monar- 
chies of which we have any record, were govern'd after two ſeveral manners 3 Either by a 
Prince; and his Servants whom he vouchfafes ont of his meer grace to conttitute his Mini- 
ters, and admits of their Aﬀiſtance 'in the Government of his Kingdom 1 or elſe by a 
Prince and his Barons who were perſons advanc'd to that quality, not by favour of con 
of the Prince, but by the ancientneſs, and Nobility of their Extraction. Theſe Barons 
have their proper jurisdictions and fabjects, who own theit Anthority, and pay them a 
natural reſpe&. Thoſe States which are govern'd by the Prince and his Servants, have their 
Prince more Arbitrary and abſolute, 'becauſe his Supremacy is acknowledged by every body, 
andif another be obeyed, it is only as his Miniſter and Subſtitute , without 'any affection ro 
the Man. Examples of theſe different Governments, we may find in our time in the per- 
fons of the Grand Signore, and the King of France: The whole Twrkifh Monarchy is 
governed by a ſingle perſon, the reft are but his Seryants, and Slaves3 for _—_ hi 
| 5 fre ſends 


whole Monarchy into Provinces and Governments, (which they call Sangrace 


when and what Officers he thinks fit, and changes them as he pleaſes. * Bur the King of 
France is eſtabliſhed in the middle (as it were) of (ſeveral great Lords, whoſe Soverai 
having been owned, and families beloved a long time by their Subjects, they keep theirpre- 


heminence, nor is'it m the King's power to deprive them, without nevi danger to 


himfeff. He therefore who contiders the one with the other, will find the Twrkits 
hatder to be ſubdued, but when once conquered, more cafie to be kept : The reafomrof the 
difficulty is, becauſe the Ufurper cannot be call'd in by the Grandees of the Empire3 nor 
hope any aſſiſtance from the great Officers, to facilitate his Enterprine, which 

the reaſons aboveſaid; for being all flaves, and under obligation, they are nor cafily cor- 
rupted ; and if they could, little good was to be expeRted from them, being unable for the 
aforefaid reaſons, to bring them any party : So that whoever invadlts the Turk, mult expert 
totind him entire and united, and isto depend more upon his own proper force , than any 
diforders among them 3 but having, once 0 chem, aud beaten their Army beyond the 
polſibilicy of a recruit, the danger is at an end 3 for there is no body femaining to _ | 


2 
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of, but the Family of the Emperor, which eng. we extinguiſhed, no body elſe has any 
intereſt with the people, and they are as little to be apprehended after the Victory , as they 
were to be relyed upon before. But in Kingdoms that are governed according to the Mgdel 
of France, .it happens quite contrary, becauſe having gain ſome of the Barons, to your fide 
(and ſome of them will always be diſcontent, and defrous of change) you may readily 
enter ; They can (as I ſaid before) give you calie admithon, and contribute to your Victory, 
But todefend, and make good what you have got, bringsa long train of troubles and cala- 
mities with it, as well upon your friends, as your foes. Nor will it ſuffice to exterminate 
the race ofthe King 3 foraſmuch as other Princes will remain , who upon occaſion , will 
make themſelves heads of any Commotion, and they. being neither to be ſatisfyed nor ex- 
tingui you mult of neceſſity be expell'd upon the tirſt Inſurrection. 
if it be conſidered what was the Nature of Darizs his Goverxnment,it will be found 
to have been very like the Twrkg,and therefore Alexander was obliged to tight them ,and hav- 
ing conquered them,and Darixs dying after the Vicory,the Empire of the Perſians remained 
quietly to Alexander for the reaſons aboveſaid 3 and his Succeſlors,had tliey continued united, 
Tight have injoyed it in peace, for in that whole Empire, no Tumults ſucceeded, byt what 
were raiſed by themſelves. But in Kingdoms that are conſiituted like Framce, it is otherwiſe, 
and, impoſſible to poſſeſs them in quiet : From hence ſprung the mariy defections of Spain, 


France e from the Romans, by reaſon of the many little Principalities in thoſe ſeveral 
, King which,whiP{ there remained any memory,the Komane injoyed their onrorzige! 
| in a great deal of incertainty,but when their memory was extinct,by power and diuturniry o 


Empire, they grew ſecure in their poſſeſſions, and Cris afterwards among themſelyes, 
every Officer of the Romans was able to bring a party into the field, according to the Htitude 
and extent of his Command in the ſaid Provinces, and the reaſon was , becauſe the race of 
their old Princes being extirpate, there was no body left for them to acknowledge, but the 
Romans. Theſe things therefore being; conlidered, itis not tbe wondred that Alexander 
had the good fortune to keep the Empire of Afia, whilſt the reſt, as Pyrrbus and others, 
found ſuch difficulty to xetain what they had got, for.it carne not to paſs from the: (mall, or 
great Virtue of the Vidtor, but fromthe difference aud variety of the Subjec. . 


C H A P. V, s. L 3 (4 : 
How ſuch Cities and Principalifies are to be Govern'd, who lived winder 

| their. own Laws, before they, were ſubdued... . In 
WW Hen States that are newly conquered , have been accuſjomed. to their liberty, and 
lived under their own Laws, -to keep them, :three ways are to be obſerved ; The 
firſt is utterly to ruine them 3 the ſecond to live perſonally-among them + the third is (cons 
tenting your ſelf with a Penſion from them) to permit. them to injoy- their old priviledges 

and Laws, erefing a kind of Council of State, to confaſt of a few,, which may have a 
of your intereſt, and keep the people in amity and obedience. And that ; Council: heing ſet 
—_ you, and knowing that it ſubliſts only by your favour andauthority, will not omit any 
thing that may propagate and inlarge them. A Town that has been anciently free, .cannoe 
more eaſily be pr in ſubjection, than by. imploying its own Citizens, ;as may be ſeen by 
the Example of the 5 , and Romans, The Spartens had poſiciſion of Athens, 
and Thebes, and ſctled an Oligarchic according to their fancy 3 and ys they lolt them again. 
The Romans to keep Capus, Carthage, and Numantia, ordered them to. be deltroyed, : and 
kept them by that means. Thinking afterwards. to, preſerve Greece, as the; Spartans 
done, by allowing them their liberty, and indulging their old Laws, they count them- 
ſclves miſtaken; fo that they were forced to ſubvert many Cities in that Province ; before 
they could keep it 3 and certainly that is the ſafeſt way which I know 3, for whoever con- 
guers a free Town, and does not demoliſh it, commits a great error, and may exped to be 
ruin'd himſclf, becauſe whenever the Citizens are diſpoled to a revolt, they betake them- 
ſelves of courſe to that bleſſed name of Liberty , and the Laws of their Anceſiors, which 


no length of time , nor kind uſage whateyer will be able, to cradicate, and. let all poflible 
a— tion be made to the contrary, unleſs they he divided fome way or other, or 
_ 


itants dilperſed, the thought of their old priviledges will never out of their : 

all occalions they will endeavour to recover them, as Piſa did after it had conti- 
many years in ſubjection to the Florentines z But it falls out quite contrary, where 
the Cities or Provinces have been us'd to a Prince whoſe race is extirpated and gone for 
being on the one fide accuſtomed to obey, and on the. other, at a boſs tor their 01d Family, 
they 
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they can never agree to ſet up another, and will never know how to-live freely without 3 
that they are not eaſily to be tempted torebel, and the Prince may oblige them with -leſ 
difficulty, and be ſecure of them when he hath done. Butin a Commonweakth their hatred 
is more inveterate, their revenge more inſatiable, nor does the memory of their ancient li- 
berty ever ſuffer, or ever can ſuffer them to be quiet : So that the moſt ſerure way is either 
to ruine them quite, or make your reſidence among them. 


CHAP. Vt. 
Of Principalities acquired by ones own proper Condutt and Arms. 


le no man think it ſtrange, if in ſpeaking of new Governments, either by Princes os 
States, I introduce great and eminent Examples z foraſmuch as men in their ations 


follow commonly the ways that are beaten, and when they would do any generous thing , 


they propoſe to themſelves ſome pattern of that Nature; nevertheleſs , being impoſiible to 
come upexactly to that, or to acquire that virtue in perfection which you delire to imitate 3 
a wiſe man, ought always to ſet e him for his Example the actions of great Men, who 


. haveexceldin the atchievement of ſome great Exploit, to the end that though his virtue 


and power arrivesnotat that perfeQion, it may at leaſt come as near as is poſſible, and 
receive ſome tinGure thereby : Like Experienced Archers, who obſerving the Matk to be 
at great diſtance, and knowing the ſtrength of their Bow, and how far it will carry , they 
fix their aim ſomewhat higher than the Mark , not with deſign to ſhoot at that height, 
but that by mounting theix Arrow to a certain proportion, they may come the neater to the 


- Mark they intend. I1fay then, that Principalitics newly acquired by an upſtart Prince, are 


more or leſs difficult to maintain, as he is more or leſs provident that gains them. And 
becauſe the happineſs of riſmg from a private perſon to be a Prince , preſuppoſes great Vir- 
tue, or Fortune, where both of them concur, they do much facilitate the conſeryation of the 
nga: mr OCR TOS Te 
prevents much trouble likewiſe when the Prince (having no better reſidence e ) is 
conſtrained to live perſonally them. But to ſpeak of ſuch who by their Virtue, 
rather than Fortune, have ad themſelves to that Dignity, 1 ſay, that the moſt re- 
nowned and excellent, are Moſes , Cyrus , Romulus , ew, and the like ; And though 
Moſes might be reaſonably excepted, as only the Executioner of God's immediate 
— yet he deſerves to be mention'd, if it were offly for that Grace which render'd 
him capable of Communication with God. Burt if we er Cyrus, and the reſt of the 
Conquerors and Founders of Monarchits, we ſhall find them extraordinary 3 and ini 
their Lives and Exploits, they will appear , not much different from Moſes, who had fo 
incomparable a Maſter 3 for by their Converſations and Succeſſes, they do not ſeem to have 
received any thing from fortune, but occaſion , and opportunity of introducing what 
forms of Government they pleas'd 3 and as without that occaſion , the greatneſs of their 
Courage had never been known, fo had not they been magnanimous, hd taken hold of it, 
that occaſion had hapned in vain. It was neceſſary therefore for Moſes, that the people of 
Iſrael ſhould be in captivity in Egypt, that to free themſelves from bondage, they might be 
diſpos'd to follow him : It was convenient that Romulus ſhould be turned out of Alba, and 
expoſed to the wild beaſts when he was young, that he might afterwards be made King of 
Rome, and Founder. of that great Empire. It was not unneceffary likewiſe that Cyres 
ſhould find the Perfions mutining at the the Tyranny of the Medes, and that the Medes 
ſhould be grown ſoft, and effeminate with their long peace. Theſexs could never have 
given proof of his Virtue and Generofity, had not the Athenians been in great troubles and 
confulion, Theſe great CN Gow thoſe great perſons Eminent , and their great 
Wiſdom knew how to improve them to the reputation, and inlafgement of their Country. 
They then who become great by the wayes of Virtue (as the Princes aboveſaid) do meet 
with many difficulties, before they arrive at their ends, but having compaſs'd them once, 
they caſily keep them : The difficulties in the acquifition, ariſe in part from new Laws and 
Cuſtoms which they are fore'd to introduce for the Eftabliſhment and ſecurity of their own 
dominion 3 and this isto be conſidered that there is nothing more difficult to undertake,” 
more uncertain to ſucceed, and more dangerous to manage, than to make ones ſelf Prince, 
and preſcribe new Laws: Becaufe he who innovates in that manner has for his Enemies all 
thoſe who made any advantage by the Old Laws 3 and thofe who-expe& benefit by the new, 
will be but cool and luke-warm in his defence 3' whith tuke-warmnefs proceeds trom a an, 
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tain aw for their adverſaries who have their old Laws on their fide, and partly from a na- 
tural incredulity in mankind , which gives credit but ſlowly to any new thing , unleſs rc- 
commended firſt by the experiment of ſucceſs. Hence it proceeds that the firſt time the ad- 
verſary has opportunity to make an attempt, he does it with great briskneſs,and vigour, but 
the defence is ſo tepid and faint , that for the moſt part the new Prince, and his adh#- 
rents periſh together. Wherefore for better diſcuſſion of this caſe , it is neceſſary to in- 
ire whether theſe innovators do ſtand upon their own feet, or depend upon other People; 
that is to ſay whether in the condud of their affairs, they do make more uſe of their rheto- 
rick , than their Arms. In the firſt caſe, they commonly miſcarry, and their deligns (el- 
Jom ſucceed 3 but when their expeRations are only- from themſelves}, and they have 
power in their own hands to make themſelves obeyed , they run little or no hazard, and 
do frequently prevail. For further eviction , the Scripture ſhows us that thoſe of the Pro- 
phets whoſe Armes were in their hinds, and had power to compel, ſucceeded better in 
the reformations which they defigned 3 whereas thoſe who came only with exhortation and 
good language , ſuffer'd Martyrdom and Baniſhment, becauſe ( belides the reaſons above 
' faid ) the People are unconſtant ; and ſuſceptible of any new Doctrine at firſt , but not ea- 
fly brought to retain it : ſo that things are to be ordered in ſuch manner that when their 
' Faith begins to ſtagger , they may be torc'd to perſiſt. Moſes, Cyrns, Theſens , and Ro= 
mulus could riever have made their Laws to have been long obſerved , had they not had 
power to have compelled it 3 as in our days it happend to Frier Ferome Savanorola , who 
ruined himſelf by his new inſtitutions, as ſoon asthe People of Florence began to deſert 
him ; for he had no means to confirm them who had been of his opinion , nor to conſtrain 
ſuch as diſſented. Wherefore ſuch perſons meet with great difficulty in their affairs all 
their dangers are ſtill by the way , which they can hafdly overcome , 'but by ſome extraor- 
dinary virtue , and excellence : nevertheleſs when once they have ſurmounted them, and 
arrived at any degree of veneration , having ſupplanted thoſe who envyed their advance- 
ment , they remain puiſſant, and firm , and honorable , and happy: -I will add to theſe 
great examples , another perhaps not fo conſpicuous 3 but one that will bear a proportion 
and reſemblance with the reſt, and ſhall ſatishe me for all others of that nature. .It is of 
Hiero of Siracuſe who of a private perſon was made Prince of that City , for which he was 
beholding to fortune no further than for the. occaſion , becauſe the Siracuſans being under 
oppreſſion , choſe himfor their Captain, in which command he behav'd himſelf ſo well, he 
deſerved to be made their Prince, for he was a perſon of ſo great virtue and excellence;that 
thoſe who have writ'of him, have given him this Charadter,that even in his private condition, - 
he wanted nothing but a Kingdom to make him an admirable King, This Hiero ſubdued the 
' old Militia, eſtabliſhed a newzrenunced the old Allies;confederated with others; and having 
friends and forces of his own , he was able upon ſuch a foundation to erect what fabrick he 
plead; ſo that though the acquiſition coſt him much trouble , he maintain'd it with 
little. 
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of new Principalities acquired by acccident , and the ſupplies 
of other People. 


Yb who from private condition aſcend to be Princes , and meerly by the indulg ence 
of fortune, arrive without much trouble at their dignity , though it colts them dear 
to maintain it , meet but little difficulty in their paſſage , being hurried as it were with 
wings, yet when they come to ſettle and eſtabliſh , then begins their miſery. Theſe kind 
of Perſons are ſuch as attain their dignity by Bribes, or conceſſion of ſome other great 
Prince, as it hapned to ſeveral in Greece in the Cities of Fonia , and upon the Helleſpont 3 
where they were inveſted with that power by Darixs for his greater ſecurity and Glory, and 
to thoſe Emperours who arrived at the Empire by the corruption of the Souldiers. Theſe 

rſons I ſay ſubſiſt wholly upon the pleaſure and fortune of thoſe who advanced them, whigh 
(cr rwo x Co very valuable and uncertainzthey have neither knowledg nor power to con- 
tinue long in that degree > know not , becauſe unleſs he be a Man of extraordinary quali- 
ties and virtuc, it is not reaſonable to think he can know how to command other people , 
who before lived always in a private condition himſelf z cannot , becauſe they have no tor» 
ces upon whole frienddhip , and fidelity they can rely. Moreover States which are ſuddenly 
congquered(as all things clſe in nature whoſe riſe and increaſe is ſo ſpeedy )can have no root or | 
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foundation , but what will be ſhaken and ſupplanted by the firſt guſt of adverſity, unleſs 
they who have been fo ſuddenly exalted , be ſo wiſe as to prepare prudently in titue for the 
conſervation of what fortune threwſo luckily into their lap,and eſtabliſh afterwards ſuch fur- 
damentals for their duration, as others ( which I mentioned before ) have done in the like 
cafes. About the arrival at this Authority either by virtue , or good fortune , 1 ſhall” in- 
ſtance in two examples that are freſh-in our-memory ; one is Francis Sforza, the other Ce- 
ſar Borgia , Sforza by juſt means, and extraordinary virtue made himſelf Duke of Milan, 
and injoyed it in great peace, though gained with much trouble. Borgia on the other fide 
( called commonly Duke Valentine ) got ſeveral fair territories by the fortiine of his Father 
Pope Alexander , and loſt them all after his death , though he uſed all his induſtry,and im- 
ptoyed all the Arts which a wiſe and brave Prince ought to do to fix himſelf in the ſphear, 
where che Arms, and fortune of other People had placed him : For he ( as I ſaid before ) 
who laid not his foundation in time , may yer raife his ſuperſtructare,but with great trouble 
to the Archite&, and t danger to the building. I therefore the whole rogre's of the 
ſaid Duke be confidered , it will be found what ſolid foundations he had laid for-his future 
dominion, of which gen I think it not ſuperfluous to diſcourſe , becauſe I know not 
what better precepts to diſplay before a new Prince, than the example of his a&ions.,- and 
though his own orders and methods 'did him no good'; it was notſo much his fault, as the 
malignity of his fortune. | 
Pope Alexander the ſixth had a deſire to make his SonDwks Valentine great,but he ſaw many 
blocks and impediments in the way both for the preſent , and future. Firſt he could not 
ſee any way to advance him to any territory that depended not upon the Church, and to 
thoſe in his gift , he was ſure the Duke of Milan, and the Venetians would never conſent ; 
for Faenza and Riminum had already put themſelves urider the Venetiawprotedtion. He 
was likewiſe ſenſible that the forces of Italy, eſpecially thoſe who were capable of alliſting 
him, were in the hands of thoſe who oaght to apprehend the greatneſs of the Pope, as the 
Orfini , Coloneſi , and their followers, and theretore could not repoſe ariy great contidence 
in them : belides the Laws and alliances of all the States in Italy muſt of neceſſity be diſtur- 
bed, befere he could make himſelf Maſter of any part, which was no hatd matter to do, 
finding the Venetians upon ſome private intereſt of their own inviting the French to another 
expedition into Italy , which his Holineſs was ſo far from oppoling , that he promoted ic 
by the diſſolution of King Lewis his former marriage. Lewis theretore paſſed the Alps by 
the aſliſtance of the Venetians , and Alexanders conſent, and was no ſooner in Milan, but 
he ſenit forces to ailiſt the Pope in his enterprize againſt Romagna, which was immediatly 
ſurrendred-uporn the Kings reputation. Romagns being in this manner reduc'd by the Duke, 
and the Colonnefi defeated , being ambitious not only - to keep what he had got, but to ad- 
vance ini his Conqueſts, two things obſtructed 3 one was the infidelity of his own Army 3 
the other, the averſion of the French : for he was jealous of the forces of the Urfini who 
were in his ſervice 3 ſuſpectedethey would fail him in his\ need , and cither hinder his con+ 
queſt, or take it from him when he had done 3 and the fame fears he had of the French; and 
his jealoube of the Vrſini was much increaſed, when after the expugnation of Faenſa,aflaul- 
ting Bologna , he found them very cold and backward in the attack: and the King's incli= 
nation he diſcover'd , when having poſſe(s*'d himſelf of the Dutchy of Urbix , he invaded 
Tuſcany , and was by him requir'd todefiſi. Whereupon the Duke reſolved to depend no 
longer upon fortune, and foreign aſfiſtance , and the firſt courſe he took, was to weaken 
the party of the Urſini , and Colonniin Rome , which he effected very neatly , by debauch- 
ing ſuch of their adherants as were Gentlemen , taking them into his own ſervice, and gi- 
ving them honorable penlions, and Governments , and Commands, according to their. 
reſpe&ive qualities , ſo that ina few months , their paſſion for-that tation evaporated, and 
they turn'd all for the Duke. After thishe attended an opportunity of ſupplanting the Ur-. 
fini , as he had done the Family of the Colonni before; which happened very luckily, and 
was as luckily improved : for the Urſin: conlidering too late that the greatneſs of the Duke 
and the Church tended to their ruine , held a Council at a place called Magione in Perngia ; 
which occalioned the rebellion of Urbin , the tumults in Romagna, and a thouſand dangers 
to the Duke beſides 3 but though he overcame them all by the alfiſtance of the French , and 
recovered his reputation , yet he grew weary of his foreign allies, as having nothing fur- 
ther to oblige ther , and betook himſelf to his artifice , which he managed fo dexterouſly, 


that the Urſini reconciled themſelves to him , by the mediation of Seignor Pawlo,; with. 


whom for his ſecurity he comported ſo handſomly by preſenting with mony, rich ſtuffs , 
and Horſes, that being convinced of his integrity , he conduted them to Sinigaglia, and. 
deliver'd them into the Dukes hands. Having by this means exterminated the chief of 
his adverſaries , and reduc'd their friends, the Duke had laid — _=_ foundation for —_——_ 
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neſs , having gain'd Romagna and the Dutchy of Urbin , and inſinuated with the People by 
Eiving thema guſt of their futurefelicity. And becauſe this part isnot unworthy to be known, 

or imitation ſake , I will not paſs it in ſilence, When the Duke had poſlſe(s'd himſelf of 
Romagna , finding it had been governed. by poor and inferiour Lord's , who had rather 
robb'd than correQted their ſubjes , and given them more occalion of diſcord than unity , 
inſomuch as that Proyince was full of robberies, riots , and all manner of inſolencies 3 to 
reduce them to unanimity , and ſubjecion to Monarchy , he thought it neceſſary to pro» 
vide them a good Governor , and thereupon he confer'd that charge upon Remiro d'Oyco , 
with abſolute power, though he was a cruel, and. a paſſionate Man. Oreo was not 


long befpre he had ſetled it in peace, with no ſma]l reputation to himſelf. Afterwards the. 


Duke apprehending ſo large a power might grow odious to the People , he erected a Court 
of judicatare in the middle of the Province, in which every City had its advocate , and an 
excellent perſon was appointed to preſide. And becauſe he diſcover'd that his paſs*d ſeverity 
had created him many Enemies; to remove that ill opinion , and recover the affetions of 
the People, he had a mind to ſhow that if any cruelty had been exerciſed, it proceeded not 
from him}, but from the arrogance of his Miniſter ; and for their further-contirmation 4 he 
cauſed the faid Governor to be apprehended , and his Head chopt off one morning in the 
Market place at Ceſera, 'with a wooden dagger on one fide of him, and a bloody knife on 
the other 3 the ferocity of which ſpectacle not only appeas'd , but amaz'd the Peaple for 3 
while, "But reaſſurging qur diſcaurſe , I ſay the Duke, finding himſelf powerful enough , 
and ſtcureagainſt preſent danger, being himſelf as ſtrong as he deſired,and his neighbours in 
a manpep reduced to an-incapacity of hurting him, being willing to go on with his conqueſts, 
there remaining nothing but a .jealouſic of France , and not without cauſe, for he knew 
that King hed tound- bis errour-at laſt,and would be ſure to obſtruct him, Hercupon he be- 
gan to look abroad for newallics, and to helitate and Cagger towards France , as appear- 
ed when the Freneb Army advanced intu the Kingdom of Naples againſt the Spaniards who 
had beſeig'd Cajeta 3 his great deſign was to ſecure himſelt againſt the-French, and he had 
doubtleſs done 1t , if Alexander had lived. Theſe were his proviſions againſt the dangers 
that were iminent , .but thoſe that were remote , were more doubtful and uncer in. The 
firſt thing he feared was, left the next Pope ſhould be his enemy,and reaflume all that Alexey. 
der had given him 3 to prevent which he propoſed four ſeveral ways, The firſt was by de- 
ſiroying the whole line of thoſe Lord's whom he had diſpoſſeſs'd , that his Holineſs mighe 
have no occaſion to reſtore them 3 The ſecond was tocajole the Nobility in Rome,and draw 
them over to his party, that thereby he might put an, aw , and reſtraint upon the Pope, 
The third was, if poſhble to make the Colledge his friends, The fourth was to make 
himſelf ſo ſtrong before the Death of his Father , as to be able to ſtand upon his own legs, 
and repel the firſt violence that ſhould be practiſed againſt him. Three of theſe four expe- 
dients he had try'd before Alexander died, and was in a fair way for the fourth, all the 
difſeiz'd Lord's which came into his Clutches, he put to a fe , and left few of them re- 
maining : he had inſinuated with the Nobility of Romy , and got a ou party in the Col- 
ledge of Cardinals, andas to his own corzpboration , he had deſign'd to make himſelf Mz- 
fier of Tuſcany , had got poſſeſſion of Perugia , and Piombino already, and taken Piſa- into 
his prote&ion : and having now no farther regard of the French ( who were beaten out of 
the Kingdom of Naples by the Spaniard , and both of them reduc'd to aneccſlity of ſecking 
his amity ) he leapt bluntly into Fiſ@ , after which Lzcca, and Siena ſubmitted without 
much trouble b gy in hatred to the Florentines , and partly for fear, and the Florentines 
were grown deſperate & without any hopes of relict;ſo that had theſe t ings hapned before, 
as they did the ſame year in which Alexander died, doubtleſs he had gain'd ſo much ſtrength 
and reputation , that he would have ſtood firm by himſelf, upon the baſis of his own pqw- 
er and condu@ , without __—_ upon fortune, or any forcign ſupplies. , -But his Fa» 
ther died tive years after his Son had taken up Arms, and left him nothing ſolid, and in 
certainty but Komagns only , the reſt were in n«bibxs , infeſted with two tormidable Ar- 
mies, and himſelf mortally tick. This Duke was a Man of that magnanimity and prudence, 
underſtood fo well which way Men were to be wheedled , or deliroy'd, and ſuch were the 
foundations that he had laid ina ſhort time , that had he not had thoſe two great Armies 
upon his back , and a herce diſtemper upon his body, he had overcome all difhculties , and 
brought his dceligns to perfection. That the foundations which he had laid were plaulible , 
appear'd by the patience of his Subjets in Romagna who held out for him a compleat 
month , though they knew he was at deaths door , and unlikely ever to come out of Rome ; 
to which place though the Baglioni, the Vitelli, and Urſin: return'd, ſeeing there was 
no likelyhood of his recovery , yet they could not gain any of his party , nor debauch them 


to their tide: *ris poſhble he was not able to put who he pleggs into the Pontihcal chair , 
q yet 
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yet he had power enough to keep any man out who he thought was his Enemy : But had 
it been his fortune to have been well when his Father Alexander dyed, all things had ſuc- 
ceeded to his mind. He told me himſelf about the time that Julixs XI. was created, that 
he had confidered well the accidents that might befall him upon the death of his Father, and 

rovided againſt them all, only he did not imagine that at his death, he ſhould be fo near it 
himſelf, Upon ſerious Examination therefore of the whole Conduct of Duke Valentine, I 
ſee nothing to be reprehended, it ſeems rather proper to me to propoſe him (asT have done) 
as an Example for the imitation of all ſuch as by the favour of fortune, or the ſupplics of - 
other Princes, have got into the ſaddle for his mind being ſo large , and his intentions ſo 
high, he could not do otherwiſe, and nothing could have oppoſed the greatneſs and wiſ- 
dom of his deſigns, but his own intirmity, and the death of his Facher. He therefore who 
thinks it neceſſary in the minority of his Dominion to ſecure himſelf againſt his Enemies 3 
to gain himſelf Friends, to overcome whether by force, or by fraud 3 to make himſelf 
belov'd, or fear'd by his people 3 to be followed and reverenced by his Soldiers 3 to deſtroy 
and exterminate ſuch as would do him injury 3 torepeal and ſuppreſs old Laws , and intro- 
duce new 3 to be ſevere, grateful, magnanimous , liberal , caſhier and disband ſuch of his 
Army as were unfaithful, and put new in their places; manage himſelt fo in his alliances 
with Kings and Princes, that all of them ſhould be either obliged to requite him, or affear'd 
to offend him 3 He I ſay cannot find a freſher or better Model than the actions of this Prince. 
If in any thing he be to be condemned, it is in ſuffering the Election of Falirs XI. which 
was much to his prejudice 3 for though (as is ſaid before) he might be unable to make the 
Pope as he vleaſed 3 yet it was in his power to have put any one by, and he ought never to 
have conſented to the Ele&tion of any of the Cardinals whom he had formerly offended, or 
who after their promotion were like to be jealous of him; for men are as miſchievous for 
fear, as for hatred. Thoſe Cardinals which he had difobliged, were among others, the 
Cardinals of St, Peter ad Vincula, Colonno, St. George, and Aſcanins. The reſt, if any of 
them were advanced to the Papacy, might well be afraid of him , except the Spaniſh Cardi- 
nals, and the Cardinal of Roan 3 the Spaniards by reaſon of their obligations and alliance 
and the other, by reaſon of his intereſt in the Kingdom of France. Wherefore above all 
things, the Dxke ſhould have made a Spaniſh Cardinal Pope 3 and: it that could not have 
been done, he ſhould rather have conſented to the Eletion of Roan, than St. Peter ad Vin- 
ela; for *tis weaknels to believe, that _ great perſons, new obligations can obliterate 
old injuries and diſguſts. So that in the Election of this Julins XI. Duke Valentine com- 
mitted an Error that was the cauſe of his utter deſtruction. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


of ſuch as have arriv'd at their Dominion, by 
wicked and unjuſtifiable means. 


Ow becauſe there are two ways from a private perſon to become a Prince, which-ways 
are not altogether to be attributed either to fortune or management , I think it not 
convenient to pretermit them , though of one of them I may ſpeak more largely , where 
occaſion is offered to treat more particularly of Republicks. One of theſe ways is when one 
is advanced to the Soveraignty by any illegal and nefarious means : The other when a Citi- 
zen by the favour and partiality of his Fellow-Citizens is made Prince. of his Country. . I 
ſhall ſpeak of the firſt in this Chapter, and juſtifie what I ſay by two Examples, one Ancient, 
the other Modern, without entring farther mto the merits of the cauſe, as judging them 
ſufficient for any man who is neceſhitated to follow them. Agatbocles the Sicilian, not only 
from a private, but from a vile and abje& Condition, was made King of Siracuſe, and be- 
ing but the Son of a Potter, he continued the diſſoluteneſs of his lite, thorow all the degrees 
of his fortune : Nevertheleſs his vices were accompanied with. ſuch courage and aGivity, 
that he applycd himſelfto the Wars, by which, and his great induſtry, he came at: length 
to be Pretor of Siracuſe : Being ſetlcd in that Dignity, and having concluded to make him- 
ſelf Prince, and hold that by violence, without obligation to any body, which was conferred 
upon him by conſent, he ſetled an intelligence with Amilcar the Cartbaginian, who was. 
then at the head of an Army in Sicily, =. calling the People and Senate of Siracuſe toge- 
ther one morning, as if he had been to conſult them in ſome matter of importance to the 
State, upon a ſignal appointed, he caus'd his Soldiers to kill all the Senators, and the moſt 
wealthy of the people 3 after whoſe death, he "6 poſſeſſed the Dominion of = 
: ty; 
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City, without any obſtrution : and though afterwards he loſt two great Battails to the 
Carthaginians, and at length was befieg'd, yet he was not only able to defend that City, but 
leaving part of his forces for the ſecurity of that, with the reſt he tranſported into Afﬀrick;, 
and ordered things ſo, that in a ſhort time he reliev'd Siracuſe, and reduced the Carthagr- 
nians into ſuch extream neceffity.that they were glad tomake peace with him,and contenting 
themſelves with Affrick,, leave Sicily to Agathoclesr. He then who examines the Exploits 
and Condu@ of Agatbocles, will find little or nothing that may be attributed to fortune, 


" ſteing he roſe not (as is ſaid before) by thefavour of any man, but by the fteps and grada- 


tions of War 3 with a thouſand difficulties and dangers having gotten that Government, 
which he maintained afterwards with as many noble Archievements. Nevertheleſs it cannot 
be called Virtue in him to kill his fellow-Citizens, betray his Friends , to be without faith, 
without pity, or Religion ; theſeare ways may get a Man Empire, but no glory nor repu- 
ration : Yet if the Wiſdom of Agathocles be conſidered, his dexterity in encountring , and 
overcoming of dangers, his Courage in ſupporting and ſurmounting his misfortunes 3 I do 
not ſee why he ſhonld be held inferiour to the beſt Captains of his time. But his unbounded 
cruelty, and batbarous inhumanity; added to a million of othet Vices, will not permit that 
he be numbred amongſt the moſt Excellent Men. So then that which he performed cannoc 
juſtly be attributed to'either Fortune or Virtue, for he did all himſelf without either the one 
or the other. In our days under the Papacy of Alexander VI. Oliverotro da Fermo being, 
left young many years lince by his Parents, was brought up by his Unckle by the Mothers 
fide, call'd Fohn Togliani, and in his youth litted a Soldier under Paxlo Vitelli,, that havin 
improved himſelf by his Diſcipline , he might be capable of ſome Eminent Command. 
Palo being dead, he ſerved under Vitellezzo his Brother, and in ſhort time by the acutenels . 
of his parts, and the briskneſs of his Courage, became one of the beſt Officers in his Army. 
But thinking it beneath him to continue in any Man's Service, he conſpir'd with ſome of 
his felow-Citizens'of Fermo (to whom the ſervitude of their Country , was more agreeable 
than its liberty) by the help of Vizelleſco to ſeize upon Fermo : In order to which, he writ a 
Letter to his Unckle Fob» Fogliani, importing, That having been abſent many years, he 
had ſome thoughts ot viſiting him and Fermo, and taking ſome little diverſion in the place 
where he was born, and becauſe the deſign of his Service had been only the gaining of Ho» 
nour, "That his fellow-Citizens might ſee his time had not been iNf ſpent, he deſired admiſ- 
fion for a hundred Horſe of his Friends, and his Equipage, and beg'd of him that he would 
take care they might be honourably received, which would redound not only to his Honour, 
but his Unckles, who had had the bringing him up. FJobn was not wanting in any Office to 
his Nephew, and having caus'd him to be nobly received, he lodged him in his own Houſe, 
where he continued ſome days, preparing in the mean time what was neceflary to the Exe- 
cution of his wicked deſign. He made a great Entertainment, to which he invited Fobx 
Fogliani, and all the chict Citizens in the Town. ' About the end of the treatment, when 
they were entertaining one another, as is uſuabat ſuch times, Oliverotto very ſubtilly pro- 
moted certain grave diſcourſes about the greatneſs of Pope Alexander, and Ceſar his Son , 
and of their Deligns 3 Fohx and the reſt replying freely to what was ſaid , Oliverotto ſmil'd, 
and told them thoſe were points to be argued more privately , and thereupon removing 
into-2 Chamber, his Unckle, and the reſt of his felow-Citizens foRlowed; They were ſcarce 
fate down, before Soldiers (who were conceal'd about the room) came forth, arid kill'd all 
of them, and the Unckle among the reſt; After the Murder was committed Oliverotto 
mounted on Horſe back, rid about, and rummaged the whole Town, having beſieged the 
chief Magiſtrate in his Palace 3 ſo that for fear, all people ſubmitted , and be eſtabliſh'd a 
Government of which he made himſelf head.Having put ſuch rodeath as were diſcontenced, 
and in any capacity of doing him hurt, he fortifyed himſelf with new Laws, both Military 
and Civil, inſomuch as in a years time he had not only fixed himſelf in Fermo, but was 
became tertible to all that were about him 3 and he would have been as hard as Ayathoctes 
to be ſapplanted, had he not ſuffered himſelf to have been circumvented by Cefar Borgia, 
when at Singalis (25 aforeſaid) he took the Urſmi, and Vitelli, where alſo he himſelf was 
taken's year after his Parracide was committed, and ſtrangled with his Maſter Vitellozzo from 
whom he had learned all his qualicies, and evil. | , 

It may ſeem wonderful in. how it ſhould come to paſs that Agathocles, and 
fuch as he, afrer ſo many T and aQs of inhumanity, ſhould live quietly in their 
Own ones Flee, + cfepd themſelves ſo well againſt forcign Enemies, and none of their 
Subjects them at home 3 ſeeing ſeveral others , by reaſon of their cruelty , 
have not been able, even in times of Peacgy as well as War, to defend their Government. 
Foonceive it fell out according as their cruYty was well or ill applyed : 1 fay well applyed 
(ehat word may bedded roan ill ation) and it may be called fo, when committed but 
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once, and that of neceſſity for ones own prefervation, but never repeated afterwards, and 
even then converted as much as poſſible to the benefit of the Subje. Illapplyed, . are fuch 
cruelties as are but few in the begirming, but in time do rather multiply than decreaſe. 
Thoſe who are guilty of the firſt , do receive aſſiſtance ſometimes both from God and Man, 
and Agathocles is an inſtance. But the others cannot poſhbly ſubliſt long : From whence it 
is to be obſerved, that he who ufurps the Government of any State, is to execute and put 
in praQtice all the cruelties which he thinks material at once, that he may-have no occafion to 
renue them often, but that by his diſcontinuance, . he may mollifie the people, and by his 
benefits, bring them over to his fide : He who does otherwiſe, whether for fear,or ill Coun- 
ſel, is obliged tobe always ready with his Knife in his hand , for he can never repoſe any 
confidence m his SubjeQs, whilſt they, by reaſon of his freſh and continued inhumanities 
cannot be ſecure againſt him : So then Injuries are to be committed all at once , that the 
laſt being the leſs, the diſtaſte may be likewiſe the leſs 3 but benefits ſhould be diſtilled by 
drops, that the reliſh may be the greater. Above all a Prince is {o to behave himſelf rowards 
his Subje&ts, that neither good fortune or bad ſhould be able to alter him 3 for being once 
aſſaulted with adverſity, you have no time to do miſchief, and the good which you do, does 
you no good, being looked upon as forced, and fo no thanks to be due for it. 
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CHAP. IX, 
of Civil Principality. 


I Shall ſpeak now of the other way, when a Principal Citizen not by wicked contrivatice, 
or intolerable violence is made Soveraign of his Country, which may be called a Civil 
Principality, and is not to be attained by either Virtue, or Fortune .alone, but by a lucky 
ſort of crattz This Man I ſay arrives at the Government by the favour of the people or No- 
bility 3 for in all Cities the meaner, and the better fort of Citizens are of different humours, 
and it proceeds from hence that the common people are not willing to be commanded and 
oppreſſed by the great ones, and the great ones are not to be ſatisfyed without it : From this 
diverſity of appetite, one of theſe three Effe&sdoariſe, Principality , Liberty , or. Licen- 
tiouſneſls. Principality is cauſed either by the people, or thegreat ones, as either the one, or 
the other has occaſion : The great ones finding themſelves unable to reliſt the popular tor- 
rent, do many times unanimouſly confer their whole Authority upoa one Perſon, and create 


him Prince, that under his proteRion they- may be quiet and ſecure.” The People on the . 
other ſide, when over-power'd by their Adverſaries, do the ſame thing, tranſmitting their 


power to a ſingle perſon, who is made King for their better defence. He who arrives at 
the Soveraignty by the affiſtance of the great ones, preſerves it with more difficulty, than 
he whois advanced by thepeople, becauſe he has about him many of his old Aſſociates, who 
thinking themſelves his Equals, are not to be direted and managed as he would have them, 
But he that is preferred by the people, fiands alone without Equals, and. has no body, or 
very few about him, but what are ready to%\obey : Moreover the Grandees are hardly to be 
ſatisfied without injury to others, which is otherwiſe with the people, becauſe their deligns 
are more reaſonable, than the deſigns of the great ones, which are tixt upon commanding, 
and oppreſling altogether, whiP{& the people endeavour only to defend and ſecure.rizem- 
ſelves. Morcover where the pcople is adverſe, the Prince can never be ſafe, by reaſon of 
their numbers 3 whereas the great ones are but few, and by conſequence not ſo dangerous. 
The worſt that a Prince can expect from an injured and incenſed people, is to be deſerted 3 
but if the great ones be provoked, heisnotonlyto fear abandoning, but conſpiracy, and 
bandying againſt him be the greater ſort being more provident and cunning, they look 
out in time to their own ſafety, and make their intereſt with the perſon, who they hope will 
overcome. Belides the Prince is obliged to live always with one and the ſame people, but 
with the Grandees he is under no ſuch- obligation, for he may create, and degrade ad- 
yance and rettiove them as he pleaſes. Bur for for the becter Explication of this part; I fay, 
That theſe great men arc to be confidered two ways eſpecially 3 That is , whether inthe 


tmanner of their adminiſtration they do wholly follow the fortune and intereſt of the Prince, 


or whether they dootherwiſe. Thoſe who devore themſelves entirely to his butine(s, and 
are not rapacipus, are to be valued and prefert2d. Thoſe who.are more remiſs, and will 
not ſtick to their Prince, do it commonly upon two Motives, cither out of lazineſs or fear 
(and in thofe caſes they may be employed, ejpecially if they be wiſe and of good Counſel, 


becauſe if aFairs proſper, thou gaineſt honour thereby 3-it chey miſcarry ,' thou needelt _ 
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to fear them) or upon ambition,-and deſign, and that is a token that their thoughts. are 
more intent upon their own advantage than thine. Of theſe a Prince ought always to have 
a more than ordinary care, and order them as if they were Enemies profeſſed , for in his 
diſire(s they will be fare to ſet him forwards, and do what they can to deſtroy him. He 
thereforewho comes to be Prince by the favour and ſuffrage of the le, is obliged to 
keep them his friends, which (their delire being nothing but fi 1 from oppreſhon) 
may be caſily done. But he that is preferred by the intereſt of the Nobles againſt the minds 
of the Commons, is above all things to indeavour to ingratiate with the people, which 


. will beas the other, if he undertakes their protection : And Men receiving good Offices , 


where they expected ill, are indear'd by the ſurprize, and become better ed to their 
Benefactor, than perhaps they would have been, had he been made Prince by their imme- 
diate favour. There are many ways of inſinuating with the people , of which no certain 
rule can be given, becauſe they vary according to the diverlity of the ſubjxe&, and therefore 
I ſhall paſs them at this time, concluding with this aſſertion , that it is neceſſary above all 
things, that a Prince preſerves the affeQtions of his people, otherwiſe in any Exigence , he 
hasno refuge nor remedy. Nabides Prince of the Spartans, ſuſtained all Greece, and a Vi- 
Qorious Army of the Romans, and defended his Government and Country againſt them all ; 
and to do that great aQion, it was ſufficient for him to ſecure himſelf againſt the Machina- 
tions of a few, whereas if the people had been his Enemy , that d not have done it. 
Let no man impugn my opinion with that old ſaying, He that builds upon the people, builds 
pon the ſand. That'is true indeed when a Citizen of private Condition relics upon the 
people, and perſwades himſelf that when the Magiſtrate, or his Adverſary, goes about to 
oppreſs him, they will bring him off, in which caſe many/preſidents may be produced , and 
icularly the Gracchi in Rome, and Georgio Scali in Florence. But if the Prince that 
uilds upon them, knows how to command, and be a man of Courage , not dejedted in 
adverſity, nor deficient in his other preparations, but keeps up the ſpirits of his people by his 
own Valour and Conduct, he ſhall never be deſerted by them, nor tind his foundation laid in 
a wr lace. 

Thele kind of Governments are moſt tottering and uncertain, when the Prince ſtrains of a 
ſuddiin, and paſſes (asat one leap) from a Civil, to an abſolutepower, and the reaſon is, 
becauſe they either command and a& by themſelves, or by the Miniſtery and Mediation of 
the Magiſirate : In this laſt caſe their authority is weaker, and more tickliſh, becauſe it de. 
pends much upon the pleaſure ad concurrence of the Chief Officers, (who (in time of ad- 
verlity eſpecially) can remove them eaſily, either by neglecting, or reſiſting their. Com- 
mands-: Nor is there any way for ſuch a Prince in the perplexity of his affairs to eſtabliſh a 
Tyrariny, becauſe thoſe Citizens and Subjefts who uſed to exerciſe the Magilſtracy , retain 
ſill ſuch power..and influence upon the people, that they will not infringe their Laws , to 
obey-his 3 and intime of datiger he ſhall always want ſuch as he can truſt, So that a Prince 
is not to take his meaſures according to what he ſees in times of peace, when of the Subjects 
having nothing to do but to be governed.) every one runs, every one promiſes, and every 
onedyes for him, when death is at a diſtance : But when times are tempeſtuous, and the 
ſhip of the State has need of the help and aſfiſtance of the SubjeQ, there are but few will 
expoſe themſelves : And this experiment is the more, dangerous, becauſe it can 
be practiſed but once : So then, a Prince who is provident and wiſe t to carry. 
himſelf, that in all places, times, and occaſions the people may have need of his admini- 
firation and Regiment, and ever after they ſhall be faithful and true. 
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CHAP. X, 
How the ftirength of all Principalities it to be computed. 


# 


bi 9rd mar that exzmines the nature of Principalities, it is worthy his conſideration, 
whether a Prince has power and territory to ſubſiſt by himſelf, or whether 
needs the affiſtance, and proteQon of other e. To clear the point a little better, 
think thoſe Princes capable of ruling who are able either by the numbers of their men, 
the of their wealth to raile a compleat Army, and bid Battail to any that fratl 
invadethem 3 and thoſe I think depend upon others, who of themſelves dare not meet their 
Enemy in the field, bur are forced to keep within their bounds, and defend them as well as 
they can. Of the tirſt we have ſpoken already, and ſhall ſay more as occalion $ Js. 
Of the ſecond no more can be ſaid, but to adviſe ſuch Princes to ſtrengthen and ror 
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Capital Town in their Dominions, and not to trouble himſelf with the whole Country 3 
and whoever ſhall do that, and in other things, manage himſelf with his Subjects as I have 
deſcribed, and perhaps ſhall do hereafter, ſhall with great caution be invaded, for men are 
enerally wary and tender of enterprizing any thing that is difficult, and no great calinefs 

is to be found in attacking a Town well tortified and provided, where the Prince is not 
hated by the people. | 

The Towns in Germany are many of them free 3 though their Country and diſtri be but 
(mall, yet they obey the Emperor but when. they pleaſe, and are in no awe, either of him, 
or any other Prince of the Empire, becaule they are all fo well fortified, every one looks 
apon the taking of any one of them as a work of great difficulty and time, their Walls being, 
ſo ſtrong, their Ditches ſodeep, their works fo regular, and well provided with Cannon, 
and their ſtores and Magazines always furniſh'd for a Twelvemonth. Beſides which.for the 
aliment and ſuſtenance of the people, and that they may be no burthen to the publick, they 
have work-houſes, where fora year together the poor may be employed in ſuch things as are 
the Nerves and lite of that City, and ſuſtain themfelves by their labour. Military Diſcipline 
and Exerciſes are likewiſe much in requeſt there, and many Laws and good Cuftotns they 
have to maintain them. | | 

A Prince then who has a City well fortified, and the affeQtions'of his people, is not, eafily 
to be moleſted, and he that does moleſt him, is like to repent it, for the affaixs of this world 
are ſo various, it is almoſt impothble tor any Army to lye quietly a whole year : before a 
Town, without interruption. If any objects that the people having houſes and poſſeſſions 
out of the Town, will not have patience toſee them plundered and burned 3 and that Cha- 
rity to theraſelves will make them forget their Pringe 3 I anſwer, That a wiſe and dexterous 
Prince will cafily evade thoſe difhcyltics, by encouraging his Subjects, & perſwading them, 
ſometimes their troubles will not be long 3 ſometimes inculcating, and poſlefling them with 
the cruelty of the Enemy and ſometimes by correftiug and ſecuring himſelf nimbly of ſuch 
a5 appear t00 turbulent and audacious. Moreover, the uſual Prafiiee is for the Enemy to 
Pp and ſet the Country on fire at their tirſt coming, whil' every man's ſpixit is liigh, 
and fixcd upon defence 3 ſo that the Prince needs not concern himſelt, nor be feartul of thar, 
for thoſe muſchicts axe paſs'd, and inganveniencies received , and when the people-jn three 
or faux days time begin to be coal, and conlider things ſoberly , they will tind chere-is' no 
remedy, and joyn more cordially with the Prince, logking npon him as under an obligation 
to them, for having ſacrificed their Houſes and Eſtates in his defence, And the Nature of 
Man is ſuch, to take as much pleaſure in having obliged another, as in being obliged himſelf, 
Whercfore all things fairly cophiderad it is no ſuch hard matter for a Prince not only to gain, 
but to xetain the aftection of his Subjects, and make them patient of a long Siege, if he: be 
wikh and provident, and takes care, they want nothing, cither for their livelyhood or 
defence. 


— 
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about which the greateſt difficulty is to get into poſſeſſion , becauſe they are gained 
either by Fortune or Virtue, but kept without either, being ſapported by ancieat- Statutes 
univerſally received in the Chriſtian Church, which are of ſuch power and authority, they 
do keep their Prince in his Dignity, let his converſation or conduct be what it will. Theſe 
are the only perſons who have Lands, and do not defend them, Subjects, and da nec govern 
them, and yet their Lands are not taken from them though they, never defend them , nor 
their Subjects diſſaristicd, though they never regard them 3 ſo that theſe Principalities are 
the happieſt and mol; fecure in the world; but being managed by a ſupernatural power 
above the wiſdom and contrivance of Man 3 1 ſhall fpeak no more of them, for beipg ſet 
up, and continued by God himſelf, it would be great preſumption in any man who ſhould 
undertake todiſpute them. © Neverthele(s, if it ſhould be queſtioned how it came to paſ; 
that in Temporal things the Church is arrived at that heighth , ſeeing that before Alexan- 
ders time, the Italian Princes, not only ſuch as were Soverai but every Baron and Lord, 
how inconſjderable 'foever in Temporal affairs, eſteemed of them bur little 3 yet lince ; it 
has been able not only to'ftartle and confront the King of France, but to drive him, out of 
Italy, and to ruine the Venetians, the reaſon of which,though alrcady well known,l Sankci 


not fuperfluous,* to revive in ſome meaſure. * a 


T Here remains nothing of this Nature to be diſcourſed, but of Eccleſiaſtical Principalities, 
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Before- Charles King of France paſſed himſelf into Italy , that Province was under the 
Empire of the Pope, the Venetians, the King of Naples, Duke of Milan, and the Floren- 
tines, It was the intereſt of theſe Potentates , to have a care, ſome of them that no foreign 
Prince ſhould come with an Army into Italy, and ſome that none among themſelves. ſhould 
uſurp upon the other. Thoſe of whom the reſt were concern'd to be moſt jealeus , 
were the Pope , and the Venetian : to reſtrain the Venetians , all the reſt were us'd to con- 
federate, as in the defence of Ferrara. Tokeep under the Pope, the Roman Barons contri- 
buted much, who being divided into two factions ( the Urſmi, and Colloxeſi in perpetual 
contention, with their Arms conſtantly in their hands under the very noſe of the Pope.they 
kept the Pontifical power very low , and infirm : and although now and then there hapned 
acouragious Pope (as Sextas) yet neither his courage , wiſdom, nor fortune was able to 
diſintangle hinr from thoſe incomimoditics 3 and the ſhortneſs of their teign was. the reaſon 
thereof for ten years time ( which was as much as any of them reign'd ) was ſcarce ſuffi- 

_ cient for the ſuppreſſion | of either of the parties, and when the Colonneſi as a Man may ſay 
werealmoſt extin&t , a new Enemy ſprang up againſt the Urſini, which revived the Colone- 
fi, and recſtabliſhed them again. This emulation and animoſity at home , was the cauſe 
the Pope wasno more formidable in Italy ; after this Alexander VI. was advanc'd to the Pa- 
pacy , who more than all that had ever before him , demonſtrated what a Pope with 
mony and power wasable to doz having taken advantage of the French invaſion, by the 
Miniſtery and conduct of Duke Valentine, he performed all that I have mentioned elfe where 
among the Actions of the ſaid Duke. And though his deſign was not ſo much to _— 
the Church , as to aggrandize the Duke, yet what he did for the one, turned afterwar 
to the benefit of the other , for the Pope being dead , and Valentine extin& , what both of 
them had got, devolv'd upon the Church: after him Fxlizs ſucceeded, and found the 
Church in a flouriſhing condition 3 Romagna was wholly in its poſſeſſion, the Barons of 
Rome exterminated, and gone, and their Euttions ſuppreſled by Pope Alexander, and be- 

" ſides, a way opened for raiſing and hoarding of Mony never practiſed before 3 which way 
Falizs improving rather than otherwiſe , be began toentertain thoughts , not only of con- 
quering Bologna, but aemaeora bay Venetians, and forcing the French out of Italy. All 
which great enterprizes ſucceeding , it added much to his honor that he impropriated no« 
——_ but gave all to the Church. He maintained alſo the Coloxeſi and Urſini in the ſame 

ition as he found them, and though in caſe of ſedition there were thoſe ready on both 
ſides tohave headed them , yet there were two conſiderations which kept them at peace. 
One was the greatneſs of the Chxrch which kept themin awe 3 the other was their want of 
Cardinals , which indeed was the inal of their diſcontents, and will never ceaſe till 
ſome of them be adyanced to that dignity 3 tor by them the Parties in Rome, and without, 
are maintained, and the Barons oblig'd to defend them ſo that the ambition of the Pre- 
lats is the cauſe of all the diſſention and tumults among the Barons. | 
His preſent Holineſs Pope Leo had the happineſs tobe eleQed at a time when it was moſt 
powerful , and it is hop'd , if they made the Church great by their Arms , he by the inte- 
grity of his converſation, and a thouſand other virtues will inlarge it much more, and make 
it more venerable and auguſt. 48 
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CHAP. XII. 


How many forms there are of Military Diſcipline , and of thoſe Sonldiers 
which are called Mercenary. 


ſpoken particularly of the ſeveral forts of Principalities as I propoſed in the be- 
ginning; conidered in Bart the reaſons of their good conſtitution, and their evil ; and 
—_— many have A pans. xc apy .— gs om] _ 

now in a general wa things as may conduce to the offence , or defence 0 
either of them. cheat | 

We have declared before that it is not only expedicnt, but neceſſary for a Prince to take 
care his foundations be good, otherwiſe his fabrick will be ſure to fail. 

The foundations of all States , ( new, old, or mixt ) are good Laws,and good 
Arms, and there cannot be good Laws, where there are not good Arms, 
and where the Arms are good , there muſt be good Laws, Iſhall paſs by the Laws, and 
diſcourſe of the Arms. 


Lay,the Arms thea with which a Prince defends his State,are his own,Mercenaty Auxilia- 
” ” 
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ry or mixt: The Mercitiary , and Auxiliary ate unprofitable, and dangerous and that 
Prince who founds the duration of his Government upon his Meacenary forces, ſhall never 
be firm nor ſecure, for they are divided , ambitious, undiſciplin'd, unfaithful, inſolent to 
their friends , abje& to their Enemies , without fear of God , or faith to Men, fo the ruine 
of that perſon who truſts to them is no longer protracted , thari the attempt is deferred ; 
in time of geace they devorſe you, in time of War they deſert you , and the reaſon is be- 
cauſe it is not love , nor any groue ofhonor that keeps thern in the field , *tis only their 
pay, and that is not a conlideration ſtrong enough to prevail with them to die for you ; 
whilſt you have more ſervice to imploy them in, they are excellent Souldiers; but tell them 
of an engagement , and they will either disband before, or run away in the battle. 

And to evince this , would require no great pains 3 ſeeing the-ruine of Italy proceeded 
from no other cauſe , than that for ſeveral years together it Pad repos'd it (elf upon Merce- 
nary Arms 3 which forces *tis poſſible may have formerly done ſervice to ſome particular per- 
ſon , and behav'd themſelves well enough among one another, but no ſooner were they 
attackt by a powerful foreigner , but they diſcovered themſelves, aud ſhew what they 
were to the Wotld: hence it was that Charles 8 chaulk'd out his own way into Italy; and 
that perſon was in the tight , who affirtned our own faults were the cauſe of our miſeries 3 
but it was not thoſe faults he believed , but thoſe I have mention'd , which being commit- 
ted moſt eminently by Princes, tlcy ſuffered moſt remarkably in the puniſhment. But 
ro come cloſer to the point , and give you a clearer proſped of the imperfeQion and infe- 
licity of thoſe forces. The great officers of theſe mercenaries, are Men of great courage, or 
otherwiſe ; if the firſt , you can never be ſafe, for they always aſpire to make themlelyes 
great either by ſupplanting of you. who is their Maſter , or oppreſling of other People , 
whom you ack dto have preſerved; and on the other fide, if the Commanders be not 
c_— you ate tuined again 3 ifit ſhould be utged that all Generals will do the ſame , 

er mercenaties or.othets , I would anſwet, that all War is managed either by a Prince 

or Republick : the Prince is obliged to go in petſon, and perform the office of General 
himſelf : the Republick muſt depute ſome one of her choice Citizeris, who is to be changed 
ifhe carries himſelf ill 3 ifhe behaves himſelf well, he is to be continped , but fo fraitned 
and cireumſcrib'd by his commiſſion , that he may not tranſgreſs: and indeed experience 
tells us that Princes alone , and Commonwealths alone with their own private forces have 
performed great things, whereas mercenaries do nothing but hurt. Beſides, a martiaf 
Commonwealth that ſtands upon its own legs, and maintains it ſelf by its own prowels, is 
not ealily uſurp'd , and falls not ſo readily under the obedience of one of their fellow Citi- 
zens, as where all the forces are foreign. Rome, and Sparta maintained their own liberty 
for many years together by their own forces and Arms : the Swiſſer are more martial thart 
their Neighbours , and by conſequence more free. Of the danger of Mercenary forces, we 
have an antient example in the Carthaginians , who after the end of their firſt War with the 
Romans , had like to have been ruin'd, and overrun by their own Mercenaries , though 
their own Citizens commanded then. | 

After the death of Epiminandas the Thebaxs made Philip of Macedon theit General, wh6 
defeated their Enemies,and enſlaved themſelves. Upon the death of Duke Philip,the Milanefi 
entertained Franceſco Sforza againſt the Venetians , and Franceſco, having worfted the Ene- 
my at Caravaggio , joyned himſelf with him , with deſign to have maſtered his Maſters, 
Franceſco's Father was formerly jn the ſervice of Joar Queen of Naples , and oh a ſudden 


marched away from her with his Army, and lett her utterly deſtitute , ſd that ſhe was ' 


conſtrain'd to throw her ſelf under the proteQtion of the King of Aragor, and though the 
Venetians, and Florentines both , have lately enlarged their Dominion by imploying theſe 
forces, and their Generals have rather advanced than enflav'd them ; Ianſwer that the Flo- 
rentines may impute it to their good fortune , becauſe , of ſuch of their Generals as they 

ight have rationally feared , ſome had no ViRtories to incourage them, others were 
obſtructed, and others turned their ambition another way 3 he that was not Victorious was 
Giovanni Acuto , whoſe fidelity could not be known , becaufe he had no opportunity to 
break it, but every body knows had he ſucceeded, the Florentines had been all at his mercy : 


Sforz.a had always the Bracceſchi in oppoſition , and they were reciprocally. an impediment 


the one to the other. Franceſco turned his ambition _ Lombardy , Braccio upon the 
Church , and the Kingdom of Naples. But to ſpeak of more modern occurrences. The 
Florentines made Paul Vitelli their General , a with dan , and one who from a private for- 
tune had raiſed himſelf toa great reputation : had Pax! taken Piſa, no body can be in- 
ſenlible how the Florentines muſt have comported with him, for thould he have quitted 
their ſervice , and taken pay of their Enemy, they had been loſt without remedy, and to 
have continnucd him in that power , had been in time to have __ him their Maſter. -w 
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the progreſs of the Venetians be conſidered , they will be found to have acted ſecurely,and 
honorably whilſt their affairs were managed by their own forces ( which was before they 
attempted any thing upon the terra firms )) then all was done by the Gentlemen and Com- 
mon People of that City , and they did very great things 3 but when they began to enter- 
prize at land , they began to abate of their old reputation and diſcipline , and to degenerate 
into the cuſtoms of Italy ; and when they began to conquer firſt upon the Continent, - ha- 
ving no great territory, and their reputation being formidable abroad, there wa$ no occali- 
on that they ſhould be much afraid of their officers z but afterwards when they began to ex- 
tend their Empire, under the command of Carmignola, then it was they became ſenlible of 
their error for having found him to be a great Captain by their Victories (under his con- 
du) againſt the Duke of Milan , perceiving him afterwards grow cool and remiſs in their 
ſervice , they concluded no more great things were to be expected trom him z and being 
neither willing , nor indeed able to take away his commiſſon , for fear of loſing what 
they got, they had were conſtrain'd for their own ſecurity to put him to Death.Their Gene- 
rals after him were Bartolomeo da Bergamo, Roberto da San Seperino, and the Conte de Piti- 
gliano, and ſuch as they, under whoſe conduct theVenetians were more |like to loſe than 
togain, as it hapned not long after at Vaila , where in one Battle they loſt as much as they 
had been gaining cight hundred years with incredible labour and difficulty 3, which is not 
ſtrange , if it be conſidered that by thoſe kind of forces the conqueſts are Now, and tedious, 
and weak 3 but their loſſes are rapid and wonderful. And becauſe I am come with my ex- 
amples into Italy, where for many years all things have been manag'd by mercenary Ar- 
mics, I ſhall lay my diſcourſe a little higher , that their Origipal and progreſs being ren- 
drcd more plain, they may with more caſe be regulated and corrected. You muſt under- 
derftand that in latter times when the Roman Empire began to decline in Italy, and the 
Pope to take upon him authority in Temporal affairs , Italy became divideg, into-ſeveral 
States : For many of the great Cities took Arms againſt their Nobility , who having been 
formerly favoured by the Emperours, kept the People under oppreſſion , againſt which the 
Church oppoſed to gain to it {elf a reputation and intereſt in temporal affairs ; other Cities 
were ſubducd by their Citizens who made themſelves Princes ſo that Italy (upon the tran- 
Nation of the Empire®)) being fallen into the hands of the Pope and ſome other Common» 
wealths'z and thoſe Priefts and Citizens unacquainted with the uſe and exerciſe of Arms ; 
they began to take forcigners into their pay : the firſt Man who gave reputation to theſe 
kind of forces was Alberigo da Como of Romagna : among the reſt Braccio and Sforza ( the 
two great Arbiters of Italy in their time ) were brought up under his diſcipline,after who 
ſucceeded the reſt who commanded the Armies in 1taly toour days: and the end of their 
great diſcipline and conduct was, that Italy was overrun by Charles, pillaged by Lewis, 
violated by Ferrand, and defamed by the Swizzers. The order which they obſerv'd, was 
firſt to take away the reputation from the Foot , and appropriate it to themſelves; and this 
they did, becauſe their dominion being but ſmall, and to be maintained by their own indu- 
ſtry, a few foot could not do their bulineſs , and a great body they could not maintain ; 
hereupon they changed their Militia into horſe , which being digeſted into Troops they 
ſuſtain'd and rewarded themſelves with the commands, and by degrees this way of Caval- 
ry was grown ſo much in fathion , that in an Army of 20000 Men, there was ſcarce 2000 
Foot to be found. Beſides they endeavour'd with all poſſible induſtry to prevent trouble or 
fear either to themſclves or their Souldiers , and their way was by killing no body in fight, 
only taking one another Priſoners , and diſmiſſing them afterwards without either preju- 
dice or rauſom. When they were in Leaguer before a Town , they ſhot not rudely amongſt 
them in the night, nor did they inthe Town diſturb them with any fallies in their Camp; 
no approaches or intrenchments were made at unſeaſonable hours , and nothing of lying in 
the teild when Winter came on; and all theſe things did not happen by any negligence in 
their Officers , but were part of their diſcipline, and introduc'd ( asis {aid before) to caſe 
the poor Souldier both of labour and danger, by which practices they have brought Haly 
both into flavery , and contempts- | 
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CHAP. XIII: 


of Anxiliaries, mix*d, and Natural Soldiers. 

A Uxiliaries (which are another ſort of unprofitable Soldiers) are when ſome potent 

Prince is called in to your aſſiſtance and defence 3 as was done not long ſince by Pope 
Falins, who in his Enterprize of Ferrara having ſcen the fad experience of his Mercenary 
Army, berook himſelf to auxiliaries, and capitulated with Ferrand King of Spain, that he 
ſhould come with his Forces to his relief. Theſe Armies may do well enough for themſelves, 
but he who invites them , is ſure to be a ſufferer 3 for if they be beaten, he is ſure to be a 
loſer, if they ſucceed, he is left at their diſcretion 3 and though ancient Hiſtories are full of 
examples of this kind, yet Tſhall keep to that of Pope Fwlins XI. as one till freſh in our 
Memory, whoſe Expedition againſt Ferrara was very raſh and inconſiderate, in that he put 


all into the hands of a ſtranger 3 but his good fortune preſented him with a third accident, / 


which prevented his reaping the fruit of his imprudent Ele&tion 3 for his ſubſidiary Troops 
being broken at Ravenna, ahd the Swizzers coming in, and beating off the Vidtors, beyond 
all expeation he eſcaped being a Priſoner to his Enemies, becauſe they alſo were de- 
feated, and to his Auxiliary friends, becauſe he had conquered by other peoples Arms. The 
Florentines being deſtitute of Soldiers, hired 10000 French for the reduction of Piſa, by 
which Counſel they ran themſelves into greater danger, than ever they had done in all their 
tr2ubles before. The Emperor of Conftantinople in oppoſition to his Neighbors, ſent 10000 
Turks into Greece, which could not be got out again when the War wasat an end, but gave 
the firſt beginning to the ſervitude and captivity which thoſe Infidels brought upon that 
Country. He then who has no mind to overcome, may make uſe of theſe Forces, for they 
are much more dangerous than the Mercenary, and will ruine you out of hand, becauſe they 
are always unanimous, and at the command of other people , whereas the Mercenaries 
after they have gotten a Victory, muſt have longer time , and more occaſion before they 
can do you a miſchief, in reſpe& they are not one body, but made up out of ſeveral Coun- 
entertain'd into your pay, to which if you add a General of your own, they cannot 
ſuddenly afſume ſo much Authority as will be able to doyou any prejudice. In ſhort, it is 
Cowardize and floth that is to be feared in the Mercenaries, and courage and aQivity in the 
Auxiliaries. A wiſe Prince therefore never made uſe of theſe Forces, but committed him- 
ſelf to his own chooling rather to be overcome with them, than to conquer with the other, 
becauſe he cannot think that a Victory, which is obtain'd by other peoples Arms. 1 ſhall 
make no ſcruple to produce Ceſar Borgia for an __ This Duke invaded Romagns 
with an Army of Auxiliaries, conſiſting wholly of French, by whoſe affiftance he took Imola, 
and Furli : But finding them afterwards to totter in their faith, and himſelf inſecure , he 
betook himſelf to Mercenaries, as the leſs dangerous of the two, and entertained the Urſin 
and Vitell; into his pay; finding them allo irreſolute , unfaithful, and dangerous, he diſ- 
miſs*d them, and for the future employed none but his own. From hence we may colle& 
the difference betwixt theſe two ſorts of Forces, it we confider the difference in the Dukes 
reputation when the Urſini and Vitelli were in his Service, and when he had no Soldiers 
but his own : When he began to ſtand upon his own Legs, his renown began to increaſe, 
and indeed, before, his eſteem was not fo great, till every body found him abſolute Maſter 
of his own Army. | 
Having begun my Examples in Italy, Iam unwilling to leave it , eſpecially whil& it 
fapplies us with ſuch as are freſh in our memory 3 yet I cannot paſs by Hiero of Syracuſe, 
whom I have mentioned before. This perfon being made General of the Syracuſan Army, 
ickly diſcovered the Mercenary Militia was not to be relyed upon , their Officers bei 
qualificd like ours in Italy, and hnding that he could neither continue, nor diſcharge ther 
ſecurely, he ordered things ſo, that they were all cut to pieces, and then proſecuted the 
War with his own Forces alone, without any foreign aſſiſtance. To this purpcſe the Old 
Teſtament affords us a figure not altogether improper. When David preſented himſelf to 
Saul, and offered his Service againſt Goliab the Champion of the Philiftins, Saul to encou- 
e him, accoutred him in his own Arms, but David having tryed them on, excuſed 
himſelf, pretending they were unfit, and that with them he ſhould not be able to manage 
himſelt; wheretore he defired he might go forth againit the Enemy with his own Arms 
only, which were his Sling and his Sword. Theſum of all is, the Arms of other people are 
commonly unfit 3 and either too wide, or two ſirait, or too cumberſom. >. 
_ CHARLES 
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CHARLES VII. the Father of Lewis XI. having by his Fortune and Courage re- 
deem*d his Country out of the hands of the Engliſh, began to underſtand the neceſſity of 
having Soldiers of his own, and erected a Militia at home to conſiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, 
after which, his Son King Lewis caſhiered his own Foot , and took. the Swiſſers into his 
pay, which error being followed by his Succeſſors, (as is viſible to this day) is the occaſion 
of all the dangers to which that Kingdom of France is ſtill obnoxious 3 for having advanced 
the reputation of the Swiſſes he vilihed his own people, by disbanding the foot entirely, and 
accuſtoming his Horſe ſo much to engage with other Soldiers, that tighting ſtill in Conjun» 
ion with the Swiſſers, they began to believe they could do nothing without them 3 Hence 
it proceeds that the French are not able to do any thing againſt the Swiſſes, and without 
them they will venture upon nothing : So that the French Army is mix'd, conliſts of Mer. 

- cenaries, and Natives, and is much better than either Mercenaries or Awxiliaries alone, but. 
much worſe than if it were entirely Natural, as this Example teſtifies abundantly ; for 
doubtleſs France would be inſuperable, it Charles his Eſtabliſhment was made ule of, and, 


improv'd : But the imprudence of Man begins many things, which Fear) wi preſent 


good, conceal the poylon that is latent, ('as I ſaid before of the Hedtick Feaver ) wheretore. 
it he who is rais'd to any Soveraignty , foreſees not a miſchief till it falls upon his head, he 
is not to be reckoned a wiſe Prince, and truly that is a particular bl of God, beſtowed 
upon few people : If we refle& upon the firſt cauſe of the ruine of the # Empire, it 
will be found to begin at their entertaining the Goths into their Sexvice, for thereby they 
weakened and enervated their own Native courage, and (as it were) transfuſed it into 
them. - | 

I conclude therefore , that without having proper and peculiar forces of his own, no. 
Prince is ſecure, but depends wholly upon fortune, as having no-Natural- and intrinſfick 
firength co ſuſtain him in adverſity : and it was always the opinion, and poſition of wiſe. 
Men, that nothing is ſo, infirm and unſtable as the name of Poyer,. not founded upon forces, 
of its own; thoſe forces are compoſed of your SubjeQs, your Citizens, or Servants, all the 
reſt are either Mercenaries or Auxiliaries,and as to the manner of Ordering and Diſciplining. 
theſe Domeſticks, it will not be hard , if the Orders which I have preſcribed be peruſe 
and the ways conſidered which Phzlip.the Father of Alexander the Great, and many other 
Princes and Republicks have uſed in the like caſes, to which Orders and Eſtabliſhments I do 
wholly refer you. 
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CHAP, ITY. 
The duty of a Prince in relation to his Militia. 


Prince then is to have no other'defign, nor thought, nor ſtudy, but War, and the Arts 
and Diſciplines of it ; for indeed that is the only profeſſion worthy of a Prince, and 
is of ſo much importance, that it not only preſerves thoſe who are born Princes in their 
patrimonies, but advances men of private condition to that Honorable degree. On the 
otherſide it is frequently ſeen when Princes have addicted themſelves more to delicacy and 
ſoftneſs, than to Arms, they have loſtall, and been driven out of their States 3 for the prin- 
cipal things which deprives or gains a man authority , is the negle& or profeſſion of that 
Art : Franceſco Sforza by his Experience in War, of a private perſon made himſelf Duke 
of Milan, and his Children, ſccking to avoid the fatigues and incommodities thereof , of 
Dukes became private Men 3 for among other evik and inconveniences which attend when 
you are ignorant in War, it makes you contemptible, which is a ſcandal a Prince ought 
with all diligence to avoid, for reaſons I ſhall name hereafter 3 beſides betwixt a potent, and 
an impotent, a vigilant and a negligent Prince there is no proportion, it being unreaſona- 
ble that a Martial and Generous perſon ſhould be ſubje&t willingly to one that is weak and 
remiſs or that thoſe who are carcleſs and effeminate , ſhould be ſafe amongſt thoſe who 
arc Military and AQtive; for the one is too inſolent, and the other too- captious, eyecr to do 
any thing well together 3 ſo that a Prince unacquainted with the Diſcipline of War, beſides 
other inflicitics to which he is expos'd, cannot be beloved by, nor contident in his Armies. 
He never therefore ought to relax his thoughts from the Exerciſes of War , not ſo much 
as in time of Peace, and indeed then he ſhould imploy his thoughts more ſtudiouſly therein, 
thanin War it {clf, which may be done two ways, by the application of the body, and the 
mind. As to his bodily application, or matter of aQion, beſides that he is obliged to k 
bis Armics in good Diſcipline and Exciciſe, he ought to inare himſelf to ſpoxts, and by 


Hunting 
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Hunting and Hawking, and ſuch like recreation, accuſtom his body to hardſhip., and hun- 
ger, and thirſt, andat the fame time inform himſelf of the Coaſts and ſcituation of the 
Country, the bigneſs and elevation of the Mountains, the largeneſs and avenues of the Val- 
lies, the extent of the Plains, the Nature of the Rivers and Fens, which is to be done with 
great curioſity 3 and this knowtedge is uſefu} two ways 3 for hereby he not only learns to 
know his own Country, and to provide better for its defence , but it- prepares and adapts 
him, by obſerving their ſituations, to-comprehend the ſcituations of other Countrys, which 
will perhaps be neceſſary for, him to diſcover : For the Hills, the Vales, the Plains., the 
Rivers, and the Marſhes (for Example) in Twſcary, have a certain fimilitude and reſem- 
blance with thoſe in other Provinces fo that by the knowledge of one, we may eaſily ima- 
gine the reſt * and that Prince whois defectivein this, wants the molt neceſſary qualification 
of a Gencral 3 for by knowing the Country, he knows how to beat up his Enemy 'take up 


, his quarters 3 March his Armies 3 Draw up his Men 3 and beſiege a Town with advantage. 


In the Character which Hiſtorians give of Philopomenes Prince of Achaia, one of his great 
Commendations is, that in time of peace he thought of nothing but Military affairs, and 


| when he was in Company with his Friends in the Country, he would many times fiop ſud- 


denly, and expoſtulate with them if the Enemy were' upon that: Hill , and our Army 
where we are, which would have the advantage of the ground ? How could we- conie at 
them with moſt ſecurity ? if we would draw oft, how might we do it beſt? Or if they 
would retreat, how might we follow ? fo that as he was travelling, he would propoſe all 
the accidents to which an Army was ſubject; he would hear their opinion , give them his 
own, and reinforce it with arguments and this he did.fo frequently, that by continual pra- 
Qice, and a conſiaut intention of his thoughts upon that butineſs, he brought himſelf to 
that perte&tion, no accident could happen, no inconvenience could occur to an Army, but 
he could preſently redreſsit. But as to the exerciſe of the mind, a 'Pxince is to do that by 
diligence in Hiſtory, and ſolemn conlideration of the aQions of the moſt Excellent: Men ; 
by obſerving how they demean'd themſelves in the Wars, examining the grounds and rea- 
ſons of their Victories, and Lofles, that he may be able to avoid the one, and imitate' the 
other; and above all, to keep cloſe to the Example of ſome great Captain of old! ( if any 
ſuch occurs in his reading) and not only to make him his pattern, but to have all his actions 
perpetually in his mind, as it was faid Alexander did by Achilles; Ceſar by Alexander, 
Scipio by Cyrus. And whoever reads the life of Cyrus written by Xenophon, will find how 
much Scip:o advantaged his renown by that imitation, and how much in modeſty, affability, 
humanity, and liberality he framed himſelf to the deſcription which Xenophox had -given 
him. A wiſe Prince therefore is to obſerve all theſe rules, and never be idle in time of 
peace, but employ himſelf therein with all his induſtry, that in his adverſity he may reap the 
truit of it, es ne Sn fortune frowns, be ready to dehie her. F 


CHAP. XV. 


Of ſuch things as render Men ( eſpecially Princes ) worthy of blame , 
or applauſe. | 


T remains now that we ſee in what manner a Prince ought to comport with his Subjects 
and friends : and becauſe many have writ of this ſubje& before, it may perhaps ſeem ar- 
rogant in me , eſpecially conſidering that in my diſcourſe I ſhall deviate from the opinion of 
other Men. But my intention being to write for the benefit and gy a him who 
underſtands , I thought it more convenient to reſpect the effential verity , than. the ima- 
ination of the thing ( and many have fram'd imaginary Commonwealths and Govern- 
ments to themſelves which never were ſeen, nor had any real exiſtence ) for the preſent 
manner of living is ſodifferent from the way that ought to be taken , that he who neglects 
what is done , to follow what ought to be done, will ſooner learn how to ruine , than how 
to preſerve himſelt ; for a tender Man, and one that defires to be honeſt in every thing,muſt 
needs run a great hazard among ſo many of a contrary Principle. Wherefore it is neceſſa- 
ry for a Prince thart is willing to ſubſiſt, to haxden himſelf, and learn to be good, or ocher- 
wile according to the exigence of his affairs. Laying atide therefore all imaginable no- 
tions of a;Prince , and diſcourſing of nothing but what is aQtually true , 1 fay that all Men 
when they are ſpoken of , eſpecially Princes ( who are in a higher and more eminent ftati- 
on) are zemarkable for ſome quality or other that makes them either honorable or con- 
temptible. Hence it is that fome-are counted liberal, others miſerable - (according to the 
| propriety 
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propriety of the Tuſcan word Miſero, for Qxaro in our language is one that deſircs to ac- 
quire by rapine , or any otherway 3 Miſero is he that abſtains too much from making uſe 
of his own ). ſome muniticent, others repacious, ſome cruel, others merciful ; ſome Pith- 
leſs, others preciſe. One poor ſpirited and effeminate, another herce and ambitious , one 
courteous, another haughty, one modeſt, another libidinous, one ſincere, another cun- 
ning , one rugged and moroſe, another acceſſible and eafie, one grave, another gidy , one 
a Devote, and another an Atheiſt. No man (I am ſure) will deny but that it would be an 
admirable thing, and highly to be commended to have a Prince endued with all the good 
qualities aboveſaid 3 but becauſe it is impoſſible to have, much lefs to exerciſe them all, by 
reaſon of the frailty and croſsneſs of our Nature, it is convenient that he be {o well inftru- 
Qed as'to know how to avoid the ſcandal of thoſe Vices which may deprive him ofhis State, 
and be very cautious of the reſt, though their conſequence be not ſo pernicious, but where 
they are unavoidable, he need trouble himſelf the 1 Again, he is not to concern himſelf 
if run under the infamy of thoſe Vices without which his Dominion was not to be preſerved 3 
for if we conſider things impartially, we ſhall find ſome things in appearance are virtuous, 
and yet if purſued, would bring certain deſtruction and others on the contrary that are 
ſeemingly bad, which if followed by a Prince, procure his peace and ſecurity. 


CHAP. XVI _ 
Of Liberality, and Parſimony. 


O begin then with the firſt of the above-mentioned qualities, Ifay, it would be adyan- 
tagious to be accounted liberal 3 nevertheleſs liberality ſo uſed as not to render you 
formidable, does but injure you, for it it be uſed virtuouſly, and as it ought to be, it will 
not be known, nor ſecure you from the imputation of its contrary : To keepup therefore the 
name of liberal amongſt men, it is neceſſary that no kind of luxury be omitted , ſo that a 
Prince of that diſpoſition will conſume his revenue in thoſe kind of expences, and be obliged 
at laſt, if he would preſerve that reputation, to become grievous, and a great exaQor upon 
the people, and do whatever is practicable for the getting of Money, which will cauſe him 
to behated, of his Subjes, and deſpiſed by every body elſe , when he once comes to be 
» ſo that offending many with his liberality, and rewarding but few, he becomes ſen- 
{ible of the firſt diſaſter, and runs great hazard of being ruined , the firſt time he is in dan- 
ger 3 which when afterwards he diſcovers, and deſires to remedy 3 he runs into the other 
extream, and grows as odious for his avarice. So then if a Prince cannot exerciſe this vir- 
tue of liberality, fo as to be publickly known, without detriment to himſelf, he ought if he 
be wiſt not todread the imputation of being covetous, for in time he ſhall be eſteemed 
liberal when it is diſcovered that by his parſimeny he has increaſed his revenue to a Condi- 
tion of defending him againſt any Invaſion, and to enterprize upon other people, without 
oppreſſing of them 3 ſo that he ſhall be accounted Noble toall from whom he takes nothing 
away, which are an infinite number 3 and near and parſimonious only to ſuch few as he giyes 
nothing to. 

In = days we have ſeen no great ation done, but by thoſe who were accounted miſera- 
ble, the other have been always undone. Pope Julins XI. made uſe of his bounty to get 
into the Chair, but (to enable himſelf to make War with the King of France) he never 
practiſed it after, and by his frugality he maintained ſeveral Wars without any tax or impo<« 
lition upon the people, his long parlimony. having furniſhed him for his extraordinary 
expences. The preſent King of Spain, if hehad affeRted to be thought liberal, could never 
have undertaken fo many great deſigns, nor obtain'd ſo many great Victories. A Prince- 
therefore t not much to concern himſelf (fo he exaQts not upon his SubjeRs, fo he be 
able ro defend himſelf, ſo he becomes not poor and deſpicable, nor commits rapine upon 
his people) though he be accounted covetous, for that is one of thoſe Vices which fortifies 
his Dominion. If any one objeRts that Ceſar by his liberality made his way to the Em- 
pire, and many others upon the ſame ſcore of reputation have made themſelves greats I 
anſwer, That you are cither actually a Prince, or in a fair way to be made one. In the 
firſt caſc libcrality is hurtful ; in the ſecond, *tis neceſſary, OS Ceſar was one of thoſe who 
delign'd upon the Empire : But when he was arrived at that dignity, if he had lived, and * 

not retrenched his E he would have ruined that Empire. If any replys, Many 
have been Princes. and with their Armies performed great matters, who have been reputed 
liberal, I rejoyn, that a Prince ſpendscither of his own, or his Subjects, or other peoples. 

| | Is 
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n the firſt caſe, he is to be frugal : In the ſecond he may be as profuſe as he pleafes, and 
bad{k no point of liberality. * But that Prince whoſe Army is. tobe maintained. wich free 
quazeer, and plunder, and; exaCtions from other people, is obliged to be liberal,. or his 
Armywill deſert him 3 and -well he may be prodigal of what neither belongs to” him, nor 
his Subjects, as was the caſe with Ceſar, and Cyrus ; and Alexander 3 for to ſpend upon 
anothers ſtock, rather adds' to, than-ſubliracts from his reputation, *tis{pending of his 
own, that is ſo mortal, and pernicious. Nor is there any. thing that deſtroys it felf:like 
liberalityz for in the uſe of it, taking.away the faculty of uling it, : thou becomeltt:poor and 
contemptible, or to avoid that poverty, thou makett thy. ſelt odious and. a: Tyrant;' and 
there is nothing of ſo mach importance to a Prince to prevent, as to Be ith contemptible 
or odious, both which depend much. upon the prudent exerciſe of your-libetalityil:Upon 
theſe conſiderations it is more wiſdom to lye under the ſcandal of bang miſerable; ; which 
is an imputation rather infamous, than odious, than\to.be thought: liberak; and; rur your 
ſelf into a neceſſity of playing the Tyrant, which is ififimous and odioas both, +111 7 
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CHAP. X VIt: oblor 1. ol V4 
nouns 


Of Cruelty, an#l Clemency, and whether it is beſt for a Princt* 
| to be beloved, or feared. | 


© come now to the other qualities propoſed, I Gy. every Prince is' to. delixe, to be 
eſtecmed rather merciful than cryel, but with great caution. that his' mexcy be noc 
abuſed 3 Ceſar Borgia was counted cruel, yet that cruelty reduced. Romagys ,: united ie 
ſetled it in peace, and rendered it faithful ;, ſo that if well conſidered, the will. appear. much 
more merciful than the Florentines, who rather than be thought gryel, ſutfered Piſtoia tobe 
deſtroyed, : A Prince therefore is not to-xegard the ſcandal of being; crusl.; if ereby he 
keeps his Subjects in their Allegiance,, and/united, ſeging by Fang examples of Juſtice 
you may be more mercitul, than they who byan univerſal exexciſe of pity; permit {veral 
diſorders to follow, which, occalion Rapine and Murder 3 and: the, xcalon is,' becauſe thar 
exorbitant mercy has an ill effect upon the whole univerſality , whereas particular Execus 
tions extend only to particular perſons. But among all Princes, - a new:Prince has the hardeſi 
task to avoid the ſcandal of being cruel, by reaſon of the newneſs of his. Government, and 
the dangers which attend it : Hence Virg#/ in the perſon 'of Did excuſed the inhoſpicalicy of 
her Government. | | 5. ve 


Res dura, & regni novitas, me talia cogunt 
Moliri, & late fines Cuſtode tweri, 


My new Dominion; and ty harder fate 
Conſtrains me to't, and I muſt guard my State. 


Nevertheleſs he is not to be too credulous of reports, too haſty in his motions, nor create 
fears and jealoulies to himſelf, but ſo tg temper his adminiſtrations with. prudence and h 
manity, that neither too much conhdence may make him careleſs, nor too much. diffidence 
intollerable. And from hence ariſes a new queſtion, Whether it be better to bt jbelou'd than 
fear'd, or fear'd than belov'd ? It is anſwered, Both would be convenient, hut! becauſe that 
is hard to attain, it is better and more ſecure (if one muſt be wanting) to: be fear'd. than 
belov'd tor in the general Men are ingrateful, inconſtant, hypocritical, ' feattul of danger, 
and covetous of gain 3 whil'& they receive any benctit by you, and the danger isat diſtance, 
they are abſolutely yours, their Blood, their Eſtates, their Lives, and their. Children (as F 
ſaid before) are all at your Service, but when miſchicf'is at hand, and you have preſent need 
of their help, they make no ſcruple to revolt : And that Prince who leaves himſelf naked of 
other preparations, and relies wholly upon their profeiions, is ſure'to be ruined 3 for;amity 
contracted by price, and not by the greatneſs and generolity of the mind, may ſeem a good 
pennyworth,z yet when you have occaſion to make uſe of it, you will tind no ſuch thing, 
Moreover Men do with leſs remorſe offend againſt thoſe who defire to be beloved, ithan 
againſt thoſe who arc ambitious of being feared, and the reaſon is becauſe Love is fakten'd 
only by a ligament of obligation, which the ill Nature of Mankind, breaks upon every occa- 
hon that is preſented to his profit 3 But fear depends upon an apprehenſion of punithment, 
which is never to be diſpell'd, Yet a Prince is to render himſelt aweful in ſuch fort; that = 
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_ redreſſed, nor the Legat's 


he gains not his SubjeQts love, he may eſchew their hatred 3 for to be feared and not hated, 
are ible enough; and he may be always in that condition, if he offers no violence to 
their. nor attempts any thing the honour of their Wifes ,- as alſo when he has 
occaſion to take away any Man's life, if he takes his time when the cauſe is manifeſt, and he 
has good matter for his juſtification : But above all things, he is to have a care of intren- 
ching upon their Eſtates, for men do ſooner forget the death of their Father , than the loſs 
of their Patrimony : Befides occaſions of confiſcation, never fail , and he that gives once 
way tothat humour of rapine, ſhall never want temptation to ruine his Nei + But 
on the contrary, to blood, are more rare, and do ſooner evaporate : But - 
when a Prince is at the head of his Army, and has a multitude of Soldiers to govern, then 
it is abſolutely not to value the Epethite of cruel, for without that, no Army can 
be kept in unity, nor in diſpoſition for any great aR. | 

the ſeveral inſtances of Hannibal's great ConduQ, it is one, That having a vaſt 
Army, re out of non, and conducted to mw War in I 
Country, never hapned any Scdition them, or any Mutiny agai ir Ge- 
nets, cither in his adverſity or proſperity * Whihcanp from noting fo prob 
as his great cruelty, which, added to his infinite Virtues, rendered him both awetul , _ 
terrible to his Soldiers, and without that , all his Virtues would have fignifyed nothing, 
Somme Writers there are (but of little conliderationy) who admire his great Exploits, and 
condemn the true cauſes of them. But to prove that his other Virtues would never have 
carried him thorow, let us refle& upon Scipio, a perſon Honorable not only in his own 
time, 'but in all Hiſtory whatever 3 nevertheleſs his Army mutined in Spain, and the true 
cauſe of it was, his too much gentleneſs and lenity, which gave his Soldiers more liberty 
than was fuitable or conſiſtant with Military Diſcipline. - Fabizs Maximus upbraided him 
by it oy 9s. and __— er of _— Rene | pe The Seat of 
Locris having plundered | one of Scipio's Lieutenants, they were never 

may arr all ing from the mildneſs of Scipio's 

Nature, which was ſo eminent in him, that a undertaking to excuſe himin the Se- 
nate, declared that there were many who knew better how to avoid doing ill themſelv; 
than to puniſh it in other people. Which temper would doubtleſs in time have 
the and reputation of Sci io, had that authority been continued in him 3 but receivi 
ol living under the diredion of the Senate, that ill quality was not only not aif - 
covered in him, but turned to his renown. I conclude therefore according to what I have 
aid about being fearcd,- or beloved 3 That foraſmuch as men do love at their own diſcre- 
tion, but fear at their Princes, a wiſe Prince is obliged to lay lis foundation upon that which 
is in his own power, not that which depends on other people, but (as I faid before) with 
great caution thathe does not make himſelf odious, 


CHAP, XVIIL 
How far 4 Printe is obliged by his promiſe. 


Ow Honorable it is for a Prince to _—_ ford, and aQ rather with integrity thart 
colluſion, I e every body und : Nevertheleſs Experience has ſhown in 
our times , That Princes who have not pinn'd themſelves _— punRuality and 
preciſeneſs, my) 6g and by their cunning and ſubtilty not only circum- 
vented, and darted the brains of with whom they had to deal, but have overcome, 
and been too hard for thoſe who have been {o ſuperſtitiouſly exact. For further explana- 
tion, you mult underſtand there are two ways of contending, by Law, and by force : The 
wo 31 0 hr emma eye but becauſe many times the firſt is inſufficienc, 

muſt be had to the ſecond. It belongs therefore to a Prince to underſtand both, 
when to make uſe of the rational, and when of the brutal way 3 and this is recommended 
to Princes ( though abſtruſcly ) by ancient Writers , who tell them how Achilles and 
mn ned marye— mgr CES Grathar, who was to 
keep under his Diſcipline, chooſing a Maſter, 'and half Beaſt, for no 
other reaſon but to ſhow how it is for a Prince to be acquainted with both, for 
that one without the other will be of lictle duration. Seeing therefore it is of ſuch impor- 
tance to a Prince to take upon him the Nature and diſpolition of a Beaft , of all the whote 
rn unpauCnent Ge Bouledhohges is in danger of toiks and ſnares, 
and the Fox cf the Wolf : So that he muſt bea Fox to find out the ſnares, and a Lyon to 
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fright away Wolves, bat they- who: keep wholly to the have 
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CHAP. XIX. . 
That Pringes ought to be cautions o fecoming either odions or contemptible. 


\ A Nd becauſe in.our difcourſt'of the tions of a Prince, we have hitherto ſpoken 
only of thoſe which are of importance, we ſhall now ſpeak briefly of thereſt 
under theſe,general heads. That a Prince make it his bufineſs (as is partly hinted before) 
> gp = may-make him odious or contemptible : and as often as hei does 
that, he plays his part very wel poorer. by the xeft:of 
his Vices : (as I aid before) makes a Prince fo inſufferably odious., as ulurping 
his Subje&s Eſtates,%and debanching their Wives, which are two things he ought ſtudiouſly 
to forbear 3 for whilſt che generality of the world live quietly upon their Eſtates, and un- 
prejudiced in their honor, they live peaceably enough, and all his contention is only with 
the pride and ambition of ſome few perſons who are many ways, and with great caſe to be 
reftrained. But a Prince is contemptible, when he is counted cfieminate, light, unconfiant, 
imous, and irreſolute 3 and of this he ought to be as carctul, as of 2 Rock in the Sea, 
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titude, deſiring that in the private affairs of his SubjeQts., his ſentence and determination, 
may be won, cal ings to ſtand ſd in theit opinion, that none may think. it poſ- 
ſible either to delude or divert him: The Prince who cauſts himſelf to be eſteemed in that 
manner, ſhall be highly redoubred, and if he be feared , people will fot +alily cnpn 
againſt him, abr y invade him, betauſe he is known to be an . excellent Perſon, and 
fofmidable to his Subjetts 3 for a Prince onght tobe terrible in two Plates qu) home to his 


jets, and abroad tohis Equals3 frotn whotn he defends himfelt By gopd *Atras, as 
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who are diſcontented; and no ſoonerſhall you 'impart your mind to a Male-content, but 
give him opportunity torecoricile himſelf, becauſe there is nothing he propoſes ro him- 
Fae, buthe may expe& from the diſcovery. cate rt na dog. certain” on' that ſide, 
and hazardous and uncertain on the other , he muſt be either an extraordinary friend to 
'or an implacable Enemy to the Prince if he does not betray you : In ſhort, on the ſide 

of the Conſpirators there is nothing but fear, and jealouſic,and rang of puniſhment, 
but ori the Princes ſide'there is the Majeſty of the Government, the Laws, the Aﬀfiſtance of 
hisPricnds and State, which defend him ſo effedtually, that if the affetions of the people 
be added tothetn, tibman'can be ſo raſh, and precipitate as to conſpire 3 for if before the' 
execution of his deſign, the irator has reaſon to be affraid, in this caſe he has much 
more afterwards, having off the people in the ” op Fog lefr himſelf no refuge. 
ro fly to. * Of this many Examples might be produced, but I ſhall content my ſelf with one 
whi in the' memory of our Fathers. Hanibal m—_— (Grandfather to this 
t Henibal) wws Prince of Boloxia, and killed by the Canneſchi who conſpired againſt 

ir none of his race being left behind, but Jobx who was then in his Cradle : The Mar- 
ther was no ſooner committed, bat the people took Arms, and flew all the Canneſchi, which 
proceeded only from the affection that RR —— had at that time among 
the populacy in Bolonis, which was then ſo great, that when thal was dead, there being 
none of that Family remaining, in a capacity for the Govertiment of the State, upon infor- 
mation that at Florence there was a Natural Son of the (aid Bentivogli*s (who till that time 
had paſſed only for the Son ofa Smith) they ſent Embaſſadors for him, and having condu- 
Qed him honorably to that City, they gave him the Government, which he executed very 
till the ſaid Fob came of Age. I conclude therefore a Prince need not be much appre- 

ve of Conſpiracies, whiPſt the le are his frieuds 3 but when they are diffatished, 

and have taken a prejudice againſt him, there is no thing, nor no perſon which he ought 
not to fear. And it has been the conſtant care of all wiſe Princes, and al) well-governed 
States, not to reduce the Nobility to deſpair, nor the people to diſcontent, which is one of 
the moſt matcrial things a Prince is to prevent. CT beſt ordered Monarchies of 
our times, Fraxce is one, in which there are many aws and Conſtitutions tending 
to the liberty and preſervation of the King : The firſt of them is the Parliament, and the 
wherewirh it is inveſted; for he who was the founder of that Monarchy, being 
ſenſible of the ambition and infolence of the Nobleſ7, and judging it convenient to have 
them bridled and reſtrained and knowing on the other fide the hatred of the people againit 
the Nobility, and thatit procceded from tear (being willing to ſecure them) to exempt the 
King from the diſpleaſure of the Nobles, if he fided with the or from the malice 
of the Commons, if he cnclined to the Nobles, he ered a third Judge, which (without 
any reflexion upon the King) ſhould keep the Nobility under, and prote& the people 3 nor 


could there be a better order, wiſcr, nor of greater ſecurity to the King and the Kingdom 3 
from whence we ray deduce another obſervation, That Princes are to leave things of imjuſtice. 
to the Miniftery and Execution of others but atis of favour and grace are to be perform'd 
—om— aPyinc is to value his Grandees , but fo as not to make the 
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Contemplating the lifes and deaths of ſeveral of the Roman Emperors, it is poiſible many 
would think to find Ry of E les quite contrary to my opinion, foraſmuch as fome of 
them whoſe Conduct was remarkable, arid nimity obvious to every body, -were 
turn'd out of their Authority , of murthered by the Conſpiracy of their Subje&s.. To give 
a punctual anſwer,, Lſhould enquire into the-qualities and converſations of the faid Empe- 
roxs, and in ſo doing I ſhould find the: reaſon of their ruine to be the ſame, or very conſo- 
nant to what I have propoſed. And/'in part I wilkxepreſent ſuch things as are moſtnotable, 
tothe conſideration of him that reads'the a&tions.of our times, and+1 thall conterit my ſelf 
with: the examples of all the Emperors which. ſueceeded in the: Empire from Marcss the 
Philoſopher, to Maximinzs, and they were, Marcus, his Son Commodus, Pertinax, Julian, 


. Severns, Antoninus,, his Son Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalns, Alexander, and Maxi- 
mMInns. ' | | 


It is-firſt to be conſidered, That whereas in other Governments there was nothing. to 


* contend with, but the ambition of the Nobles, and the iuſfolence of the people, - the: Roman 


IT ag had a third inconvenience , to ſupport againſt, The avarice and cruelty-of the 
Soldier, which was a, thing of fuch difficult practice; that it was the occafion of the deliru- 
Qion of many of them, it being vexyuneakic to pleaſe the Subje& and the Soldier together 3 
for the Subject loves Peace,and choofes therefore'a Prince that is gentle and mild,whereas the 
Soldier prefers a Maxtial Prince, and:one that is haughty, and rigid, and rapaciohs, which 
good qualities they are delirous he ſhould exerciſe upen the people, that their pay might be 
COAT and their coyetouſne(s and. cruelty ſatiated apon ther, Hence it is,' That thoſe 
Emperors, who neither by Art, nor Nature are indued with. that addreſs , and reputation 
as is neceſlary for the reſtraining both. of the one and the other, do always miſcarry 3 and 
of them the greateſt part (eſpecially if but lately advanced to the Empire) underſtanding 
the inconſiſtency of their two humours, encline to. ſatistie the Soldiers , without regarding 
how far the people are diſobliged. Which Council is no more than is neceſſary; for (ceing 
it cannot. be avoided but Princes muſt faltunder the hatred of ſomebody , they ought dili- 
gently to contend that it be not of the multitude 3 If that be not to be obtain'd, their next 

care is to be, that they incur not the odium of fachas are moſt, potent among them : 
| pw thoſe Emperors who were new , and. had need of extraordinary ſupport, 


adhered more readily to the Soldiers than to the people, which turg'd to their detriment or 


advantage, as the Prince knew how to preſerve his reputation with them : From the cauſes 
aforchaif it hapned that Marcus Awrelius, Pertinax, and Alexander being Princes of more 
than ordinary Modeliy, lovers of Juſtixe, Enemies of- cruelty , courtcous, and bountiful, 
came all of them (except Marcus) to unfortunate ends. Marcus indeed lived and dyed 


in great honour, becauſe he came to the Empire by. way of; inheritance and fucceſhon, ' 
witho 


ut being beholding cither to Soldiers or people, and being: afterwards induced with 
many good qualities which recommended him, and made him- ven among them , he 
kept them both in ſuch order whil'{ he liv'd, and held them ſo exactly to their bounds, that 
he was never cither hatcd or deſpiſed. , But Pertinax was choſen Emperor againſt the will 
of the Soldiers, who being uſed to live licentiouſly under Commodxs, they could not brook 
that regularity to which Pertizax endeavoured to bring them 3 ſo that having contracted 
the Odium of the Soldiers, and a certain diſreſpet and negle by reaſon of his Age, he was 
ruined in the very beginning of his reign from whence it is obſervable, that hatred is ob- 
tained two ways, by good works, and bad, and therefore a Prince (as I faid before) being 
willing to.retein his jurisdiction, is oftentimes compelled to be bad. For it the chief par- 
ty, (whether it be people, or army, or Nobility.) which you think moſt uſeful,” and of 
moſt conſequence to you for the conſervation of your dignity, be corrupt, you mult follow 

their humour and indulge them, and in that caſe honeſty and virtue are pernicious. 
But let us come to Alexander who was a Prince of ſuch great equity and goodnels, it is 
reckoned among his praiſes, that in the fourteen years of his Empire, there was no man 
put to death without a fair Tryal : Nevertheleſs being accounted effeminate, and one that 
ſuffered himſelf to be managed by his Mother, and falling by that means into diſgrace, the 
Army conſpired and killed him. Examining'on the other fide the Conduct of Commodas, 
Severus, Antoninus, Caracalla, and Maximinus, you will tind them cruel and rapacious, 
and ſuch as to ſatishe the Soldiers, omitted no kind of injury that could be exerciſed againſt 
thepcople, and all of them but Severxs were unfortunate in their ends : for Severns was a 
Prince of {o great courage and imity, that preſerving the triendihip of the Army 
(though the people were oppreſſed) he made his whole Reign happy, his virtues having 
repreſcnted him ſo admirable both to the Soldiers and people, that theſe remained in a man- 
ner ſtupid, and aſtoniſhed, and the other obedient and contented. And becauſe the ations 
of Severus were great in a new Prince, I ſhall ſhew in et how he perſonated of the _ 
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and the Lyon, whoſe Natures and Properties are (asI ſaid before) neceſſary for the imita- 
tion of a Prince. Severus therefore, knowing the lazineſs and inaQtivity of Fwulian the 
Empercr, perſ{waded the Army under his own Command in Sclavoniato go to Rome, and 
revenge the death of Pertinax who. was murthered by the Imperial Guards 3 and under that 
colour, without the leaſt pretence to the Empire , he marched his Army towards Rome, 
and was in Italy before any thing of his motion was known : Being arrived at Rome , the 
Senate were affraid of him, killed Julian, and elected Severus. After which beginning, 
there remained two difficulties to be removed before he could be Maſter of the whole Em- 
ire; The one was in Aſia, where Niger General of the Afiatick Army , had proclaimed 
imſelf Emperor : The other, in the Weſt , where Albinus the General afpired to the 
fame : and thinking it hazardous to declare againſt both , he reſolved to oopots himſelf 
againſt Niger, and cajole and wheedle Albinus, to whom he writ word, That being choſen 
Emperor by the Senate, he was willing to receive him to a participation of that dignity, 
gave him the title of Ceſar, and by conſent ofthe Senate admitted him his Collegue 3 which 
Albinus embraced very willingly, and thought him in earneſt ; but when Severus had over- 
come Niger, put him to death, and ſetled the affaits of the Eaſt, being returned to Rome, 
he hined in the Senate _ Albinus, as a perſon, who contrary to his obligations 
mute rroe received from him, had endeavoured treacherouſly to murther him, told 
them thathe was obliged to march againſt him to puniſh his ingratitude , and afterwards 
following him into France, he executed his deſign, deprived him of his Command, and 
put him to death. He then who ſtritly examines the Actions of this Prince, will tind him 
fierce as a Lyon, ſubtle as a Fox, feared and reverenced by every body, and no way odious 
to his Army : Nor will it ſcetn ſtrange that he (though newly advanced to the Empite) 
was able to defend it, ſecing his great reputation protected him againſt the hatred which 
his people might have conceived againſt him by reaſon of his Rapine. But his Son Anto- 
ninus was an excellent perſon likewiſe, endued with tranſcendant parts, which rendeted 
him admirable to the people, and grateful to the Sdldiers ; for he was Martial in his Na- 
ture, patient of labour and hardſhip, and a great  deſpiſer of all ſenſuality and ſoftneſs, 
which recommended him highly tohis Armies. Nevertheleſs his fury and cruelty was fo 
immoderately great (having upon ſeveral private and particular occaſions , put a great part 
of the people of Rome, and all the Inhabitants of Alexandria, to death) that he fell into the 
hatred of the whole world,and began to be feared by his Confidents that were about him, ſo 
that he was killed by one of his Captains'in the middle of his Camp. From whence it may be 
obſerved, That theſe kind of Aſſaſſinations which follow upon a deliberate and obſtinate re- 
ſolution, cannot be prevented by a Prince, for he who values not his own life , can commitr 
them when he pleaſes; but they are to be feared the leſs, becauſe they happen but ſeldom, 
he is only to have a care of doing any great injury to thoſe that are about him, of which 
error Antoninns was4o0 guilty, having put the Brother of the ſaid Captain to an ignomi- 
nious death, threatned the Captain daily , and yet continued him' in his Guards, which 
- was a raſh and pernicious a, and prov?d ſoin the end. But to come to Commodus, who 
had no hard task to preſerve his Empire, ſucceeding to it by way of inheritance, as Son to 
Marcus, for that to ſatisfie the people, and oblige the Soldiers, he had no more to do, but 
to follow the footſteps of his Father. But being of a brutiſh and cruel diſpolition , to exer- 
ciſe his rapacity upon the people, he indulged his Army, and allowed them in all manner of 
licentiouſneſs. Belides, proſtituting his Dignity, by deſcending many times upon the 
Theatre to fight with the Gladiators, and committing many other a&ts which were vile, 
and unworthy the Majelty of an Emperor , he became contemptible to the Soldiers, and 
growing odious to one party, and deſpicable to the other, they conſpired and murthered 
im. Maximinus was likewiſe a Martial Prince, and addicted to the Wars, and the Army 
being weary of the Effeminacy of Alexander (whom I have mentioned before) having ſlain 
him, they made Maximinus Emperor, but he poſſeſſed it not long, for two things contri- 
buted to make him odious, and deſpiſed. One was the meanneſs of his Extraction, having 
kept ſheep formerly in Thrace, which was known to all the world-, and made him uniyer- 
fally contemptible. The other was that at his firſt coming to the Empire, by not repairing * 
immediately to Rome, and putting himſelf into poſſeſſion of his Imperial ſeat , he had con- 
tracted the imputation of being cruel, having exerciſed more than ordinary ſeverity by his 
Prefects in Rome, and his Licutcnants in all the reſt of the Empire 3 ſo that the whole world 
ing provoked, by the vilencis of his birch, and deteſtation of his cruelty, in apprehenſion 
of his fury , Africa, the Scnate and all the people both in Italy and Rome, conſpired againſt 
him, aud his own Army joyning themſelves with them, in their Leaguer befoxc Aquilet 
hnding it difficult ro be taken, weary of his cruelties, and encouraged by the ciultivade of 
his Enemies, they fet upon bim, and flew him. , | 
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I will not trouble a ſelf with Heliogabalu+, Macrinus, nor Julian, who being all 
effeminate and contemptible, were quickly extinguiſhed. But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe, 
and ſay that the Princes of our times are not obliged to ſatisfic the Soldiers in their reſpeive 
Governments by ſuch extraordinary ways 3 for though they are not altogether to be neg- 
lected, yet the remedy and reſolution is cafie becauſe none ct theſe Princes have entire Ar- 
mies, brought up, and inveterated in their ſeveral Goyetnments and Provinces, as the Ar- 
mies under the Koman Empire were. , If therefore at that time it was neceſſary to ſatisfie 
the Soldiers rather than the people, it was becauſe the Soldiers were more potent, At 
preſent it is more the intereſt of all Princes (except the great Twrk and the Soldan) tocom- 
ply with the people, becauſe they are more conſiderable than the Soldiers. I except the 
Twrk,, becauſe he has in his Guards 12000 Foot, and 15coo Horſe conſtantly about /him, 
upon whom the firength and ſecurity of his Empire depends, and it is neceſſary (poſt- 
poning all other reſpec to the people.) they be continued his friends: It is the fatne caſe 
with the Soldan, who being wholly in the power of the Soldier , it is convenient that he 
alſo wave the people, and infinuate with the Army. And here it is to be noted, that this 
Government of the Soldans is different from all other Monarchies, for it is not unlike the 
Papacy in Chriſtendom, which can neither be called a new, nor an hereditary Principality, 
becauſe the Children of the deceaſed Prince, are neither Heirs to his Eſtate, nor Lords of 
his Empire, but he who is choſen to ſucceed, by thoſe who have the faculty of EleQion 3 
which Cuſtom being of old, the Government cannot be called new, and by conſequence is 
not ſubje& to any of the difficulties wherewith a new one is infeſted 3 becauſe though the 
perſon of the Prince be new, and perhaps the Title 3 yet the Laws and Orders of State are 
old, and diſpoſed to receive him as if he were hereditary Lord. But to return to our 
buſineſs, I ſay, That whoever conſiders the aforeſaid diſcourſe, ſhall tind either hatred or 
contempt the perpetual cauſe of the ruine of thoſe Emperors 3 and be able to judge how it 
came about that part of them taking one way in. their adminiſtrations, and part of them 
another, in both parties ſome were happy, and ſome unhappy at laſt. Pertinax and Alex- 
axder being but Upſtart Princes, it was not only vain , but erous for them ts imitate 
Marcus, who was Emperor by right of Succeſſion: Again, it was no leſs pernicious for 
Caracalla, Commodus, and Maximinus to make Severus their pattern , not having force 
nor virtue — to follow his footſteps. So then if a new Prince cannot imitate the a&tions 
of Marcxs ; (and to regulate by the example of Severxs, is unneceſſary) he is only to take 
that part from Severxs that is neceſſary to the foundation of his State,aud from Marcas,what 
is convenient to keep and defend it gloriouſly, when 'tis once eſtabliſhed and firm. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Whethe? Citadels, and other things which Princes many times do; 
| be profitable, or dangerows ? 


_ Princes for the greater ſecurity of their Dominion , have diſarmed their Subjects 3 
others have cantonized their Countrys 3 others have fomented faRtions and animoſity 
among them; ſome have applyed themſelves to flatter and infinuate with thoſe who were 
ſuſpicious in the beginning of their' Government : Some have built Caſtles, others have 
demoliſhed them 3 and though in all theſe caſes, no certain or determinate rule can be pre- 
ſcribed, unleſs we come to a particular conſideration of the State where it-is to be uſed ; yet 
I ſhall fpeak of them all, as the matter it ſelf will endure. A wiſe Prince therefore was 
never known to diſarm his Subje&s; rather finding them unfurniſhed, he put Arms into 
their hands 3 for by arming them, and inuring thetn to warlike Exerciſe, thoſe Arms are 
ſurely your owri 3 they who were ſuſpicious to you, become faithful; they who are faithful, 
are confirm'd 3 and all your Subjes become of your party and becaufe the whole multi- 
tude which ſubmits to your Government is not capable of being armed, if you be beneficial 
and obliging to thoſe you do arm, you may make the bolder with the reſt ; tor the difference 
of coce ehwricnd to the Soldier, binds him more firmly to your Service 3 and the reſt will 
excuſe you, as judging them moſt worthy of reward, who are moſt liable to danger. But 
whet: you diſarm, you diſgaſt them, and imply a diffidence in them, either for Cowardize, 
or Treachery, and the one or the other is ſufficient to give them an impreſſion of hatred 
againſt you. And becauſe you cannot ſubſiſt without Soldiers, you will be forced to enter- 
tain Mercenaries, whom I have formerly deſcribed , and if it were poſhble for the ſaid 
Mercenaries to be good, they could not be able to defend you againſt powerful Advers 
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farics, and Subje&s diſobliged. Wherefore (as I have ſaid.) a new Prince, in his new 


Government, puts his Subjes always into Arms, as appears. by ſeveral, Examples in Hi- 
ſtory. - But when a Prince conquers a new State, and. annexes it (as a Member) to his 
old, then it is neceſſary your Subzegbe difarmed, all but fuch as appeared for you in the 

'onqueſt, and they are to be mollified by degrees , and brought into ſuch 'a. condition of 
lazineſs and effeminacy, that in time your whole ſtrength may devolve upon your own Na- 
tural Militia, which were trained up in-your ancient Dominion, and are to be always about 
you. Our Anceſtors (and they were- eſteemed wiſe men,) were wont to {ay, That it 
was neceſſary to keep Piſt#ia by tations, and Piſa by Fortrefles, and according]y in ſeveral 
Towns under their ſubjection, they created , and tomented factions and animviities, to 
keep them with more eaſe. This, at a time when Italy was unſetled, and in a certain kind 
of ſuſpence, might be well enough'done, -but I do not take it at this time tor any precept for 
us, being clearly of opinion that the making of faQions, never does good, but that where 
the Enemy approaches, and the City is divided, ic muſt neceſſarily, and that ſuddenly be 
loſt; becauſe the weaker party will always fall off tothe Enemy , and the other cannot be 
able to defend it. The Yenetians (as I gueſs) upon the ſame grounds nouriſhed the factions. 


, of the Guelfr, and the Ghibilines in the Cities under their jurisdiftion 3 and though they 


kept them from blood 3, yet they encouraged their difſentions, to the end that the Citizens 
being employed among themſelves, ſhould have no time to conſpire againſt them z which 
as appeared afterwards, did not anſwer expectation; for being defeated at Vails, one of the 
ſaid tations took Arms, and turned the Venetians out of their State. Such methods there- 
fore as theſe, do argne weakneſs in the Prince; for no Government of any ſirength or con» 
{iſtance will ſuffer ſich diviſions, becauſe they are uſeful only in time of Peace, when per-= 
haps they may contribute to the more cafie management of their Subjects, but when War 
comes, . thefallacy of thoſe Counſels are quickly diſcovered. * Without doubt, Princes grow 
great when they overcome the difficulties and impediments which are given them ; and 
therefore Fortune, eſpecially when ſhe has a mind to exalt a new Prince (who has greater 
need of reputation than a Prince that is old and Hereditary), raiſes him up Enemies, and 
Encou enterprizes againſt him, that he may have opportunity to' conquer them, and 
edvance himſelf by ſuch ſteps as his Enemies had prepared. For which reaſon many bave 
thought that a wiſe Prince when opportunity offers, ought (but with great cunning, and 
addreſs) to maintain ſome enmity againſt himſelf, that when time ſerves to deſiroy them, 
his own greatneſs may be encreas'd. £ GET 

Princes, and particularly thoſe who are not of long fianding, have found more fidelity 
and aſſiſtance from thoſe whom they ſuſpected at the "pinning of their _ , than from 
them who at firſt were their greateſt contidents. Pandolfus Petrucci Prince of Siena govern*d 
his State rather by thoſe who were ſuſpeed, than others. But this is not to be treated of 
largely, becauſe it varies according to the ſubjeRs 3 I ſhall only fay this, That thoſe Men 
who in the beginning of his Government, oppoſed him (if they be of ſuch quality as to 
want the ſupport of other people) are calily wrought over to the Prince, and more firictly, 
engaged to be faithful, becauſe they know that it muſt be their good carriage for the future 
that maſt cancel the prejudice that is againſt them.z and fo the Prince comes to receive more 
droge! by chem, than by thoſe who ſerving him more ſecurely, do moſt commonly negle&t 

is affairs. 

And ſceing the matter requires, I will not omit to remind a Prince who is but newly 
advanced (and that by ſome inward fayour and correſpondence in the Country) that he 
conliders well what it was that diſpoſed thoſe parties to befriend him if it be not affection 
to him, but Pique, and animoſity to the old Government, it will coſt much trouble and 
ncaa 5 keep them his friends, becauſe it will be impoſſible to ſatisfie them : and upon 
ſcrious difquiſition, Ancient aud Modern Examples will give us the reaſon, and we ſhall 
find it more cafic to gain ſuch perſons as were ſatisfied with the former Government, 
and by conſequence his Enemies, thanthoſe who being diſobliged , ſided with him , and 
aſſiſted ro ſubvert it. 

It has bcen a Cuſtom among Princes, for the greater ſecurity of their Territories to build 
Citadels and Fortreſſes to bridlgand reſtrain ſuch as would cnterprize againſt them, and to 
ſerve as a refuge in timcs of Rebellion 3 and I approve the way becauſe anciently practiſed, 
yet no longer ago than in our days, Mr. Nicolo Vitelii was known to diſmantle two Forts in 
the City of Caftells, to ſecure his Government ; Gwidobaldo Duke of Urbin returning to his 
State from whence Ceſar Borgia had driven him , demoliſhed all the firong places in that 
Province, and thereby t t it more unlikely again to fall into the hands ot the Enemy. 
The Bentivog/i being returncd to Bologna , aſed the ſame courſe : So that Fortrefſes, are 
uſctul, or not uſctul, according to the difference of time, and if in one place they do good, 

they 
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they doas much ief in another : And the caſe may be argued thus , That Prince who 
is more affraid of his Subjects than Neigh ,, is to ſuffer them to ſtand : The Family of 
the Sforza's, has and wil ſuffer more miſchief b | the Caſtle of Milax (which was built by 
Frenceſeo Sforza ) than by all its other troubles whatever 3 ſo that the beſt forrification of 
all, -is net to be hated by the people, for your Fortrefſes will not proteR you, if th c 
have you in deteſtation, becauſe they no ſooner take Arms, but, Strangers well for 
and ſuſtain then, , In out times, there is not one inſtance to be produced , of advan 

which that courſe has br to any Prince, but to the Countels of Furly, when _ 
Death of Hieronimo her Husband, by means of thoſe Caſtles ſhe was able to withifand the 
popular fury, and expe till ſupplies came to her from Miley, 3nd reſetled her inthe Go- 
vernment 3. and as times then the people were not in a Conditiorsto be relieved by 


any ſtranger- But afterwards they ſtood her in no ſtead when Czar Borgis inyaded her, 
_ the people being incenſed,. joyned with her Enemy. Whertfote it had Fri fraonk for 


her, both then, and at firſt to have poſſeſſedthe affeQions of the people, than all the Caltles 
in the Country. Theſe things being conſidered, I approve both of him that builds 'thoſe 


Fortreſles, and of him that negleRs them, but muſt needs condemn him who relies ſo much 
upon them, as to deſpiſe the diſpleaſure of the people. V1] T 


CHAP. XXI. 
How a Prince is to demean himſelf to gain reputation. « 


Othing recommends a Prince ſo highly to the world, as great Enterprizes, and noble 
Expredſions of his own Valor and Conduct. We have in our days Ferdinand King 
of Aragon, the preſent King of Spain, who -; (and not improperly) be called a new 
Prince, being of a ſinall and weak King, become for fame, and renown the greateſt Monarch 
in Chriſtendom 3 and if his Exploits be conſidered, you, will find them all btave, but ſome 
of them extraordinary. In the | ing of his Reign he invaded the Ki Of Granada, 
and that Enterprize was the foundati of his Grande - He began itleifurely, and withi- 
out ſuſpition of impediment, holding the Barons of Caſtile employed in that Service, ard 
ſo intent upon that War, that they dreamt not of any Intiovation, whilſt in the mean time 
before they were aware, he got reputation, and authority over them. He found ont a wa 
of maintaining his Armies at the expence of the Church, and the people, and by the | 
of that War, to eſtabliſh ſuch Order and Diſcipline among his Soldiers, that afterwards 
ined him many honourable ViRtories- Belides this, to adapt him for ame Enterprizes, 
always making, Regen his pretence) hy a kind of devout cruelty, he deſtroyed and exter- 
minated the Jews called Marraxi, than which nothing could be more ſtrange, or deplorable. 
Under the ſame Cloak of Religion , he invaded Africs, made his Expedition into Þaly, 
aſſaulted France, and began many great things which always kept the minds of his Subjects 
in admiration and Y q_—_ what the event of his Machinations would be. And 
theſe his Enterprizes had fo ſuddain a {pring and reſult one from the other, that they gave 
no leiſure to any Man to be at quiet, or to continue any thing againſt him. It is likewiſe 
of gteat advantage to a Prince to give ſome rare yy of his own adminiſtration at 
home (ſuch is reported of Meſſer Bernardo da Milano) when there is occaſion for ſome body 
to perform any thing Extraordinary in the Civil Government, whether it be good or bad, 
nd pa find out ſuch a way either to reward or puniſh him, as may make jt much talk'd of 
in the world; Above all, a Prince is to have a care in all his a&tions to behave himſelf ſo 
as may give him the reputation of being excellent as well as great. A Prince is likewiſe 
much eſteemed whe he ſhows himſelf a ſincere friend, or a generous Enemy, That is when 
without any heſgation, hedeclares himſelf in tavour of one againſt another , which as it is 
more frank and Princely, fo it is more profitable than to ſtand neuter 3 for if two of yqur 
potent Neighbors be at Wars, they are citherof ſuch condition that you are to be affraid of 
the Victor or not : In either of which caſes it will be always more for your benietit'to diſco- 
ver your ſelf trcely, and make a fair War : For in the firſt caſe, it you do not declare, you 
ſhall be a prey to him who overcomes, and it will be a pleaſure, and fatisfaQtion to him that 
is conquered to ſee you his Fellow-ſufferer, nor will any body either defend, or receive you, 
and the reaſon is, becauſe the Conqueror will never underſtand them to be his Friends, who 
would not affiſt him in his diſtreſs 3 and hethat is worſted will not receive you, becauſe you 
neglected to run his fortune with your Arms in your hands. Antidchns, upon the invita- 
tion of the Etolians, paſſed into Greece, to repel 'the Romans : Antio bus ſen —_ 
> ors; 
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are received by him, and affiſted whil'ſt he is «ble, and does Compunicer of his 
e. which may poſlibly reſtore thee. In the ſecond pkice, -iF they who contend / be of 
ſuch condition, that you have no occaſion to fear, let which will overcome 3 you are in pru- 
dence todeclare your ſelf the ſooner, becauſe by affifting the one; you contribute to the ruine 
of the other (whom, if your Confederate had ben wiſe, he _ rather to have preleryed ) 
ſo that he overcoming, remains wholly at your diſcretion , and by your aſliſtance, he muſt 
of neceſſity overcome. , And. here it isto be noted (if he can avoid it) a Prince is never to 
he with another more +> oper ta 7" may tg : becauſe in 
that if he overcomes, you remain at his mercy, rincgs oyglit to be as cautious as 
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renands and immunities to all ſuch as ſhall any way arplific his'Territory, or Powers: He 

Kang wut at convenient times in the year to cntertain the by Feaſtings and 

Fly ET z and becauſe all Cirics are divided into Companies, or 

ought to have reſpect to thoſe ways be ena rang bop them fontetpies, | and 

ws them ſome inſtance of his humanity, an always retaining the Ma- 
xcſiy.of his degree, which is never to be eaſed in any pre: whaterer, 
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hy the {rſt error 
Venafrs tobe 

# Petrweci Prince of Siena, but he could judge Pandotfo to any 
or ak a one to his Miniſter, In the capacities and parts of Men , there are 
one Man undexftands of himſelt; another undcrfiands what is ex- 
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excellent, the ſecond commendable, the third alt unprofitable.. If therefore Pan- 
dolfies was not in the firſt rank, he might be led in the ſecond 3 for whenever a 
Ps hacke i t to know the good, and the bad of what is ſpoken or, done, though 
his own iavendon Te not excellent, he can diſtinguiſh a good ſervant from a bad, and exale 
the one, and corred the other; and the Miniſter deſpairing of deluding him, remains good 
in ſpight of his ceeth. But the buſineſs is how a " —_—_ underſtand his Miniſter, and 
the rule for that is infallible: When you obſerve your Officer more careful of himſelf, than 
of you, and all his ations and deſigns pointing at his own intereſt and advantage ,. that 
Man will never be a good Miniſter, nor ought you ever to repoſe any confidence in him ; 
for he who has the affairs bf his Prince in his hand, ought to lay aſide all thoughts of him- 
ſelf, and regard nothing but what is for the profit of his Maſter. And on the otherſide, to 
keep him faithful, the Prince is as much concernitd to do for him, by honouring him, en- 
riching him, giving him good Offices and Preferments, that the wealth and honour confer- 
red by his Maſter, may keep him from looking out for himſelf, and the plenty and goodnc(s 
of his Offices, make him affraid of a change, knowing that without his Princes favour he 
can never ſubſiſt. When therefore the Prince, and the Miniſter are qualiticd in this manner, 
they ny depend one upon the other : But when *tis otherwiſe with tkem, the cad muit be 
bad, and one of them will be undone. | 
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CHAP. XXIIL 
How flatterers are to be avoided. 


Will not pals by a thing of great conſequence, being an error againſt which Princes do 
| hardly defend {nar unleſs they be very wiſe, and their judgment very good. 
And that is about Flatterers, of which kind of Cattle all Hiſtories axe tullz for Men are 
generally ſo fond of their own actions, and Re a. them, that it is not with+ 
optiindiyebey cata thantiing inſt thoſe ſort of people, and he that goes aboutto 
defend himſelf, runs a great hazard of being deſpiſed : For there is no other. remedy againſt 
Flatterers, than to let every body underſtand you are not diſobliged by telling the truth ; 
yet if you ſuffer every body to tell it, you injure your felt, and leffen your reverence, 
W herctore a wiſe Prince ought to go a third way, and ſele& out of his State certain diſcreer 
men, to whom only he is to commit that liberty of ſpeaking truth, and that, of ſuch things 
as he demands, and nothing elſe but then he is to enquire of every thing 3 hear their 
opinions 3 and reſolve afterwards, as he pleaſes, and behave himſelf towards them in ſuch 
ſort, that every one may find with how much the more freedom he ſpeaks , with ſo much 
the more kindneſs he is accepted 3 That belides them , he will hearken to no body 3 Thar 
he conſiders well before he reſolves and that his reſolutions once taken, are never to be 
altred : He that dyes otherwiſe, ſhall cither precipitate his affairs by means of his Flatterers 3 
or by variety of advices, often his defigns, which will leſſen his eſteem, and render 
him contemptible. . To this purpole I ſhall inftance in one Modern Example. 

Father Lwcss, a Servant tq Maximilian the preſent Emperor, giving a Character of His 
Majeſty, declared him a perſon that never conſulted any body » and yet never acted accor- 
ding to his own judgment and inclination 3 and the reaſon was, becauſe he proceeded con- 
trary tO epartip nc, for the Emperor is a cloſe Man , communicates his 
ſecrets with no body, nor takes any man's advice 3 but when his determinations are to be 
executed, and begin to be known in the world, thoſe who are about him begin to diſcourage 
and djſſwade him, and he _ good natur'd does preſently defiſt : Hence it comcs to 
paſs that his reſolutions of one day, are diſſolved in the next, no man knows what he delires 
or deſigns 3 nor no man can depend upon his reſolutions. A Prince therefore is always to 
conſult 3 but at his own, not other peoples pleaſure, and rather to deter people from giving 
their advice undemanded 3 but he t not to be ſparing in his demands, nor when he has 
demanded, impatient of hearing the truth; but if he underſtands that any ſuppreſſed ir, 
and forbore to ſpeak out, for fear of diſpleaſing, then, and not till then, he is to ſhow his 
diſpleaſure. And becauſe there are thoſe who believe thata Prince which creates an opinion 
of his prudence in the people, does it not by any excellence in his own Nature, bur by the 
Countels of thoſe who are about him z without doubt they are dceceived3 t6r this is a gene 
ral and infallible rule, That that Prince who bas no Wiſdom of bis own, can never be well ad- 
viſed z unleſs by accident he commits all to the Government and Adminiſtration ot ſome 
honeſt and diſcreet man : In this caſe *tis poflible things = be well ordered for en / 
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but they can never continue 3 for his Miniſter or Vicegerent in a ſhort time will ſet-up for 
himſelf 3 but ifa Prince who has no great j of his own, conſults with more than 
one 3 their Counſels will never agree nor he have ever the cunning to unite them 3] Every 
man will adviſe according to his own iwereſt, or Capriccio , and he not have the -parts 
either to corre& or diſcover it : And other Counſtllors are not to be found , for men wilt 
always-prove bad, unleſs by they are compelled to be good. So then it: is:alear, 
That godd Connſels (from whomſoever they come ) proceed rather from the Wiſdons of the-Prinee, 
than tbe Princes Wiſdom from the goodneſ} of bis Conyſels, ," 1G O07 
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CHAP. XXIV. nl a3 grille 


How it came t6 paſs that the Princes of Italy have maſt of 
them loſt their Dominions. 


z 


"Rn aforeſaid being obſervedz they make a new Prince appear in the 'niimber 
23 ofthe more Ancient, and render him preſently more firm and ſReure in his' Govern< 
ment, than if he had deſcended to it by right of inheritance; for the Actions of a new 
Prince are liable to ſtricter obſervation, -than if he were Hereditary, and when they-are 
known to be virtuous, gain more upon people, and oblige them farther than antiquity of 
Blood becauſe Men are more affeched with preſent, than paſs'd things, and when in their 
preſent condition they find themſelves well,they content themſelves with it,without looking 
out any where elſe, employing themſelves wholly in defence of their Prince, unleſs in other + 
things he be defeRtive to himſelf : So that thereby he will have double honor, in havi 
hid the foundation of a new Principality , and imbelliſhed and fortifyed it , wich #6 

Laws, good Force, good Friends, and good Example : whereas he multiplies his , 
who being born Prince, loſes his inheritance by his own ill managetnentand iniprudences 
And if the Soveraign Princes in Italy, who in our time have loſt their Dominions z be eon« 
ſidered, as the King of Naples , the Duke of Milan, and others , there will be found in 
5s ge, rs amy ata the management of their Arms, for the reaſors 
largely diſcours'd of before : befides ſome of them will appear to have been hated by the 
people, or if they have had ſo much prudence as to preſerve a friendſhip with them } they 
have been ignorant how to ſecure themſelves againſt the Grandees ; for without theſe errors 
no States are loft that have Mony and firength enough to bring an Army into the Field, 
Philip of Macedon (not Alexandey the Greats Father, but he who was overcome by Titws 
Dnintus) had no great force in compariſon ofthe Romans and the Greeians which invaded 
him 3 yet, being a Martial Man, and one that undetfiood how to infinuate with the Peo- 
ple, and oblige the Nobility, he maintained War ſeveral years againſt both of they, ' and 
th at laſt he loft ſome Towns, yet he kept his Kingdom in {| of thera Thoſe 
th of our Princes who for many years together were' ſetled inn Principalicies; if 
they loſt them afterwards, they cannot accuſe fortune , but their own negligence and indif- 
cretion, for not having in quiet times conſidered they might change (and it is the cormuton 
infirmity of Mankind in a calm to make no reckoning of 2 Tempeſt) when adverfity | ap- 

ched, they thought more of making their eſcape than defence; 'reſting theix 

 remer rye þ that when the people were weary of the inſolence of the Conqueror, they 
would recall them again. Which reſolution is tollerable indeed, when others are waiting, 
but to negleR all other remedies, and truſt only to that, is much to be condemned ;'for a 
man never throw himſelf down, that another might take him up; beſides thatmay 
not happen, or if it does, not with your ſecurity, becauſe that kind of defence is pob; 'and 
depends not on your ſelf, and no defences are good, certain, and laſting, which proceed 
not from the Princes own Courage and Virtue, | 
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How far in humane affairs Fortune may eveil, and in 
what manner ſhe nay be reſiſted. 


Am not i t that it is, and has bech of old the opinion of many people, that th& 

affairs of the world are ſo govern'd by Fortune and Divine Providence, that Man cari- 
not by his Wiſdom correct them , or apply any remedy at all; from whence they would 
infer that we are not to labour and ſweat, but to leave every thing to itAbwn tendancy and 
event. This opinion has obtained mare in our days, by the many and frequent revolutions, 
which have been, and are ſtill ſeen beyond all humane conjecture. And when I think of 
it ſeriouſly ſometimes, I am in ſome meaſure enclined to it my ſelf ; nevertheleſs that our 
own free will may not utterly be exploded, I conceive it may be true that fortune may 
have the arbitrement of one half of our aCtions, but that ſhe leaves the other half (or lictle 
leſs) to be governed by our ſelves. Fortune, I do reſemble to a tapid and impetuous River, 
which when ſwelled, and enraged , overwhelms the Plains, ſubverts the Trees, and rhe 
Houſes, forces away the Earth from-one place, and carries it to another, every body fears, 
every body ſhuns, but no body knows how to reſiſt it 3 Yet though it be thus furious ſome- . 
times, it does not follow but when it is quiet and calm, men may by banks, and fences; 
and other proviſions correct it in ſuch manner, that when it ſwells again, it may be carried 
off by ſome Canal, or the violence thereof rendered lefs licentious and deſtructive. So It 
is with Fortune, which ſhows her power where there is no prediſpoſed virtue to relilt it, 
and turns all her force and impetuofity, where ſhe knows there ate no banks, no fences to' 
reſtfain her : If you conſider Italy ( the ſeat of all theſe reyolutions) and what it was that 
caus'd them, you will tind itan open tield, without any bounds br Rampirts to ſecure it 3 
and that, had it been defended by the Cm Gate Anceſtors, as Germany , and Spain, 
and Frence have been, thoſe inundations had never hapned, of never made ſuch devaſta- 
tion a8 they have done. - And this I hold ſufficient to have ſpoken in qeonal api For- 
tune... But reſtraining my ſelf little more to particulars, 'Ifay it is ordinary toſee a Prince 
happy one day, and ruined the next, without diſcerning any difference in his humor or 
Government and this I impute to the reaſons of which I have diſcourſed largely before 3 
and one of them is, becauſe that Prince which relies wholly upon Fortune, being ſubje& 
to her Variations, muſt of neceſſity be ruined. 1 believe again that Prince may be happy 
whoſe manner of proceeding concerts with the times, and he unhappy who cannot accom- 
modate to them : For in things leading to the end of their deſigns (which every man has 
in hiseye, and they are riches and honour) we ſee men have various methods of proceeding. 
Some with circumſpe&ion, o hers with heat 3 ſome with violence, others with cunning 3 
ſome with patience, and others with fury, and every one (notwithſtanding the diverſity 
of their ways) may-poſlibly attain them. Again we ſee two petſons equally cautious, one 
of them proſpers, and the other miſcarries, and on the other fide, twq equally happy by 
different meaſures, one being deliberate, and the other as haſty; and this proceeds " Bc 
nothing but the condition of the times which ſuits, or does not ſuit; with the manner of 
their proceedings. -- From hence ariſes what I have (aid , That two perſons by different 
operations do attain the ſame end, whil& two others ſteer the ſame Courſe, and one of 
them ſucceeds, and the other is ruined. From hence likewiſe may be deduced the Viciſſi- 
tudes of good 3 forif to one who manages with deliberation and patience , the tines and 

} of affairs, come about ſo favourably that his Condu&t be in faſhion , he muſt 
needsbe happy 3 but'if the face of affairs, and the times change, and he changes not with 
them, he is certainly ruined. Nor is there any manto be found ſo wiſe, that knows how 
to accommodate, or frame himſelf to all theſe varieties, both becauſe he cannot deviate 
from that to which Nature has enclined him as likewiſe becauſe if a man has conſtantly 
proſpered in one way, it is no eafie matter to perſwade him to another ;' and he, that is ſo 


. cautious, being at a loſs when time requires he ſhould be vigorous, muſt of meceſfiry be de- 


ſtroyed3 whereas if hecould turn-with the times, his fortune would never betray him: 
Pope Fulixs Xk in all his Enterprizes, acted with paſfiorr and vehemence, and the times 
and accident of affairs were ſo ſuitable to his manner of proceeding, that he proſpered in 


- whatever he undertook. Conlider his Expedition of Boloxis in the days of Meſſer Giovanni 


woglt , The Venetians were againſt it,and the Kings of Spain and Fraxce were in treaty, 

and had a mind to it themſelves 3 yet he with his promptitude and fury, undertook it per- 
ſonally himfclf, and that activity of his, kept both'Spanxiard, and Venetian in To (the. 
Venetians for fear 3 the Spaniaras , ighopes to _— the wholt Kingdonrof Naples, ahd 
g 3 tne 


= 
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the King of France came over to his ſide for ſeeing him in motion, and deſirous to make 
him his wewd, and thereby to corre the inſolence of the Venetian, he thought he could 
not deny him his affiſtance, without manifeſt injuſtice 3 ſo that Fulins with his raſhnels 
and hufhng, , did.that which-never any other Pope could have done with all his cunning and 
infinuation : For had he deferred his.departure from Rome, till all things had been put into 
exa@ order, -and his whole progreſs concluded - (as any other Pope would have done) he 
could never have ſucceeded z The King of France would have pretended a thouſand excuſes, 
and others would haye ſuggeſted twice as many fears I will paſs by the reſt of his Entcs- 
izes, which wereall alike, . and proſpered as. well, and the ſhoxtne(s of his life ſeawed 
im againſt changg : for had the times fallen out ſo, that he had been forced to grown 
with accurate circumſpetion, he would. have certainly been ruined , for he could never 
i have left thoſe ways to which his Nature enclined him.. . I conclude then, That whiP& che 
obſtinacy of Princes conſiſts with. the motion of fortune , *tis poſhble they may be happy 5 
but when once they diſagree, the poor- Prince. comes. certainly to the ground. Iam of 
opinion likewiſe, that *tis better to be hot and Precighenty, than cautious and apprehenſive, 
for fortune is 3 Woman, and muſt be HeQtor'd, to. keep her under 3 and *tis vilible every 
day ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be managed by thoſe who axe brisk and audacious, rather than by 
thoſe who are cold and phlegmatick in their Motions, and therefore. (like a Woman) ſhe is 
always a friend to thoſe who are young, becauſe being leſs cixcumſpeR, they attack her with 
more ſecurity and boldneſs, | 


CHAP. XXVI. 
ey An Exhortation to deliver Italy from the Barbarians. 


— 


Aving weighed therefore all that is ſaid before, and conſidered ſeriouſly with my {elf 
H whether in this junQture of affairs in Italy, the times were diſpoſed for the advance+- 
ment.of a new Prince, and whether there was competent matter that could give occaſion to- 
a virtuous,and wiſe perſon to intr2duce ſuch a form as would bring reputation to him, and. 
benefit to all his SubjeQs z, it ſeerns to me that at this preſent ſo mapy things concur tothe. 
exaltation of a new Prince, that I do not know any time that has been more proper than 
this : and if (as I ſaid before) for the Manifeſtation of the courage of Moſes, it was neceſ-. 
fary that the Iſraelites ſhould be Captives in Egypt 3 for diſcovery of the imity of 
Cyrus, that the Perſians ſhould be oppreſſed by the Medes 3 and tor the illuſtration of the 
excellence of Theſes, that the Athenians ſhould be baniſhed and diſperſed 3 ſo to evince 
and demonſtrate the courage of an Italian ſpirit,it was neceſſary that Italy ſhould be reduced 
to its prelent condition 5 That it ſhould be in greater bondage than the Fews 3 in greater 
ſervitude. than the Perfians , and in greater diſperſion than the Athenians, without 
without order, harras'd, ſpoyl'd, overcome, over-run, and over-flown with all kind of 
Calamity : and though formerly ſome ſparks of virtue have appeared in ſome perſons; that 
might give it hopes that God had ordained them for its redemption 3 yet it was found after- 
wards that in the very daghe and carreer of their exploits, they were check'd, and forſaken 
by Fortune, and poor Italy left half dead, expeting who would be her Samaritan to bind 
up her wounds, put an end to the Sackings and devaſtations in Lombardy , the Taxes and 
Expilations in the Kingdom of Naples, and Tuſcany, and cure her ſores, which lengthof 
time had feſter'd and impoſthumated.*Tis manifcſ how ſhe prays to God daily ro ſend ſome 
> who may redeem her from the cruelty, and inſolence of the Barbaxians. *Tis mani- 
how prone and ready ſhe is to follow the Banner that any man will-take up 3 nor isitat 
po to be diſcerned where ſhe can repoſe her hopes with more probability , than in your 
uſtrious Family, which by its own courage and intereſt, and the favour of God and the 
Church (of which it is now chict) may be induced to-make it ſelf Head-in her redemption : 
which will be no hard matter to be eflavted, ityou lay before you the lives and actions of 
the perſons above named 3 who though they were rare, and wonderful, ; were yet but men, 
and not accommodated with fo fair crcumtiances as you» Their Entorprize was not more 
juſt, nor catie, nor God Almighty moxe their friend than yours. You have Juftice on your 
lide; for that War is juſt which is neceſſary, and ware to tight, where no hope is left in - 
any my elſe. The people are univerfally diſpoſed, and where the diſpolition is fo great, 
the tion can be but eſpecially you taking your rules trom thoſe perſons which L 


have propoſcd to you for a Model. Bel:des many things that they did: were ſuper-natuzal 
ard by Gcds immediate ConduQ, Geka opens, _- - ford 


2 Joud duected, 2 rock atforded water, 
it 
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it rained Menna, all theſe things are recompenced in your Grandeur ,..and the reft remains 

to be executed by you ; God will tch Gntoeey thing duirncdinachy,; neveſe be will fioe de- 

prive us of our free will; and the tionour that es upon 4s. ' Nor is it any wonder if 

none of the fore-named Italians have been able to do that which may be hoped for from 

your iluſtrions Family * and if in fo many revolutions in Italy, and fo long continaation of 

War, their Military wy ſeems ene and extinguiſhed 3 the reaſon Is, their old Diſci- 
i not gootatid ho hody- was able to direct to a better. Nothin ts © much to 

bg a new Prince, as new Laws, afid new Ord invented by wok which if they 

be well founded, and carry ary thing $f Grandeur algquy with them, do render him vene- 

rable, and wonderful; and Italy is ſuſceptible enough of any new form. © Their courage is 

great enough in the Soldier, .if it be not wanting in the Officer, witneſs the Duels, and 
mbats, in which the Tralians have generally the better by their force; and dexteriry, and 

em 3 but come to their Battels, yr bran wr the worſt, and all from the'in- 
ence of their Commanders ; for thoſe pretend 'to have Skill, will never obey, 

and every one thinks he has Skill, there having been rip body to this very day, raiſed | 

virtae and fortune to that heighr of reputation, as toprevail with othets to obey him. Ares 

it came, thar in ſo long rime, in the thany Wars 1s ory laſt twenty years, whtn ever 

an Army conſiſted wholly of Haliens , it was certainly beaten 3. and this may be teftified by 

Tarks, Altxandria, Capud, Genoa, Vaila, Bologtz, and Meſtri. - If therefore your Mlufri- 

ous Fatnily be enclined to follow the examples of thoſe excellent perſons who redeemed 

their Countrys, it is neceſſaty as a true fundamental of all great Enterprizes, to provide your 

ſelves with Forces of your own SubjeRts, for you cannot have more faithful, nor better 

Soldjers than they. And though all of them be $009, er altogether they will be tnuch 

better, when they find themſelves not only commanded, but preferred , arid careſſed by a 

Prince of their own. It is y th to be furniſhed with theſe Forces, before you 

can be able with Italiart virtue to vindicate your Country from the oppreffion of Strangers ; ; Þ 

Andth the Swiſ7, and Spaniſh Infaritty be counted terrible , they have both of them 

their defects: and a third fore may be compoſed that may not only eticounter, but be con- 

fident'tq bear them 3 ee Pang Rock Gyr del wh Horſe, and the Swi? are not 

invincible when they meet with Foot as obſtinate as thetnſelves. * It has been feen by E 

rience, and would be ſo again, the Spanjardr cannot faftain the fury of the Freych Cay: 

and the Swiſſes have been overthrown by the Infantry of Spain. And though of this lat 

we have ſeen no perfe& Experiment yet we had a Cs efſay at the Battle of Ra- 

wenn, where the Spaniſh Foot being engaged with the German Battalions (which obſerve 

the ſame Orter and Diſciptine with the Swrſſer) the Spaniards by the agility of their Bodies; 

ang the proteQion of their Bucklers, broke in under their Pikes, and killed chem ſecurely, 

while the poor Germans were uncapable to defend themſelves; and had not the Spaniar 

been charged by the Horſe, the German Foot had been certainly cut off *Tis poſſible 

rherefoxe' (the defet of both thoſe Foot being known) to inſtitute a third, which tay 

buckle with the Hotſe, and be in no fear of their foot 3 which wilt be effeQted, not by the 

variation of their Arms, but by changing their Diſcipline. And theſe are ſome of thoſe 

things which being newly reformed, give great grandeur and reputation to any new Prince. 

This opportunity therefore mY no means to be flip'd, that Traly, after ſo long | 

may fee fome hopes of deliv | : Nor can it be expreſſed with what joy, with whiat 

ry wane revenge with what fidelity, with what compaſſion, with Tears, fuch 

a pion would be received into all the Provinces that have fiiffered by thoſe batbarous 

inundations. What Gates would be (but againſt him'? What people would deny fiim obe- 

dience? what malice would oppoſe him? what true Tralran refuſe to follow him ? 

There is not, there is ngt any body bur abhors, and naufeates this barbarous domination. 

Let your illuftrious Family, then addrefsir ſelf ro the work, with 45+much Courage and 

Confidence as juſt Enterprizes are undertaken 3 That under their Enfigns our Country may. 

be recovered, and under their Condu&, Petrarch*'s Prophefic may be fulfilled, who has 


promiſed hn, 
| Virtw contf* at furore fp 
©, Prendera Parme, and fia il combatter Corte. | 
"Che Pantico valore ., 
Ne gÞ Italici eurr* non e ancor morts. : 6 
Virtue ſh4ll armgainft rage, and in ſhort fight 
Prove th* Romeun Valour's not cxtinguilh' quite» 
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The Original of the words Guelf and Ghibilin, ſo much 
mentioned in Hiftory, 


Heſe two FaQtions ſo famous in Hiſtory, were eminent in Iraly two ages before Ca- 
' Þ firuccio was born. Machiavel in his Treatiſe of the Wars of that Country, affirms 


' that Piftoye was the firſt place where thoſe names of diſtinQion were uſed 3 but the account 


wherewith the publick Librarys ſupply me, runs thus. Theſe two words, Gzelf and Ghi- 
bilin, deduce their original from a ſchilim which moleſted the Church in _ 1130. by 
the competition of two Popes, Iunocent 11. and Anaclet : the part of Chriſtendom 


acknowledged Innocent, who was particularly ſupported by the of the Weſt. Ana- 
4 the anti-Pope had perſwaded into his intereſts, Comte de Naples and Sicily, a mar- 
Prince, and deſcended from the Normans, who that Country. The 


pretence of this double EleQion having kept a War on foot eight years together, which 
was ftill favourable to Roger, the Emperor Conrad the third march'd himſelf ar the head of 
an Army of Germans, into Italy, leaving his Grand-ſon Prince Herry.to come after. Roger 

to oppoſe him with men of his own Nation, allured to the defence of his Countrys Guelf 
Duke of Bavaris. During the courſe of this War which began in the year 1139. it hapned 
ſometimes that the Emperors' Army was commanded by the faid Prince Henry, who was 
brought up in a Village in Germasy called Ghibilix, whoſe ſituation being very pleaſanc, 
made the very name of jr dear to him. Onedan Ry ing drawn up, and ready to 


, the Bavarians to encourage their es, eryed out in thei BOguage, a Guelf, © 
Guelf, and the Emperors Troops ( being at the ſame time as well diſpoſed to their Genera) 
to comply with the kindneſs he had for that place, cryed out on the other fide, a Gbibilin, a 
Ghibilin. Theſe words ſeemed barbarous to the Italians that were with Roger, who came to 


. Guelf to know what they meant: He told them the Pope's Party were intended by the word 


Gmuelf, and the Emperors by the word Gbibilin : from that time thoſe names grew ſo'tom- 
mon. in both Armys, that by them they anſwered their bo goes there? and they were given 
to the Þralians according to their ſeveral fides. *Tis true, at firſt they were uſed to diſcri- 
minate only Anaclet's Party from the Emperors, but afterwards Roger having yanquiſhed 
and taken priſoner Pope Irnocent 3 as the price of his liberty he oblig'd him to erect the 
Countrys of Naples and Sicily into Kingdoms, by which treaty Roger being taken off from 
the intereſt of the anti-Pope, and engaging entirely with the Church, he affix*d the name 
of Grelf to the Pope's Party, and contirm'd the name Ghjbilin to the FaQtion of the Em- 

The Italians would fain have the credit of the Fepmotagy hanna, and by a certain 

ingling of words, (and that mightily ſtrain'd) would have Gzelf deriv'd from Gwardatori 

e, becauſe (forſooth.) *tis they who defend the Faith of the Church: and that by cor- 
ruption the word Ghibilin was form'd from Guids belli, that is Guidatori d; Bataglia, a great 
Title, and ſutable to the Majeſty of- the Empire. 

Be it which way it will, theſe two Fations were in the height of their emulation two 
hundred years after, that is to ſay, about the year 1320. which was very near the tinue that 
| io was in his proſperity. And.in Exrope the face of affairs ſtood thus. 

he Popes (driven from Rome by the violence of the Emperors of the Weſt) had tranſ- 
ferred the Holy Chair to Avignon in Fraxce. In the year 1320. it was pofleſſed by Joby 
XXII. a Prince of himſelf firm and entire, but one the precipitate counſels of other 
had excommunicated the Emperor Lewis of the houſe of Bavaris, and been too 

y with his fulminations againſt five more Princes of. Italy, who (being treated by him 
like Tyrants)) confederated againſt him z their names were Caftraceio Sovereign of Luccs, 
Scaliger, Lord of Verona, the © Efti Lord of Ferrara, and Viſconti, and 
the turſt Sovercign of Milax, and the other of Mautoxa: which created troubles to 


Italy. 
The Empire ofthe Ea was at that time torn,and diſtracted by the ambition of the Pali- 
obsgi and 


whilſt in the mcan time the -Sultan Orchen ſon of Ottoman, ſwept away 


Lycaonis, Fhrygis, and all the Coaſt of the Helleſpont from the Greeks, b 
| | T 


” 
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The Empire of the Weſt was then ih diſpute betwint Frederick, of Auftria, and Lewis 
of Bavaria, (whom Mechiave!, by miſtake orinadvertency, has called Frederick ), Lowis af- 
ter long arid bloody: Wars overcame his | tor, and made ſeveral Voyages into Italy to 
invigozate ang reinforce Caftruccie and the Ghibilins, - -  » a ns 

France was goveined by Philip le-Long, who at the folicitation of Pope Job» paſſed an 
Armyinto bolts the relief of the Gwelfs, which Army was commanded \by Philip de Va- 
leis afterwards King, but his Expedition. did not anſwer expectation 3 for cither'the cun- 
ningor: bribes of the Gbibilins had :dipelled the ftorm which our preparations threatned 
upon :Lombardy 3 or our Forces were recalled upon. fome ſecret apprehenſion of a'fourth 
War with the Englz/n, or by the vaſt projects of a fifth Expedition'to the:Holy Land. 

 Spem.was divided into; five © EE of which had its peculiar King 3 'forx-of 

Navar had the ſame King with France. Philip the Long found a'way- to extend the S« 
lick Law into that Country, and defeat his Niece Jane of France, Daughter of Lewis Hutin, 
of both Kingdoms at once. | | | 

Alphonſo XI. as Mariana calls him, (the XII. as Garibay) had at that time the Scepter 
of Caftile, but his minority transferr'd the Condu@ of Affairs into the hands of the two 
#nfanti, Don Pedro, and Don Jobn, inſomuch as by the | rn and diviſion betwixt the 
two Regents, that Kingdom was expoſed to ſuch diſorders as are inſeparable from the mi- 


nority of a Prince. At length the two Ivfanti were ſlain in the year 1320. ina Fight . 


which their raſhneſs cauſed them to loſe to the Mores under the walls of Grenada. + 

Arragon was in obedience to Don Facques the ſecond of that name; He was Brother to 
Frederick, who reigned in Sicily to the prejudice of Robert, a Prince of the Houſe of 
.dnjon. This Robert was King of Naples, fided with the Guelfs, and leagued himſelf fun- 
«ry times with the Florentines againſt Caſtruccio. Fames, King of Arragon, deſigning to 
rſtabliſh himſelf in 1taly, and judging that the Conqueſts which he meditated upon the 
iſles of Corfica and Sardinia, depended much upon the Concord of his Subjects at home 3 
He canfed a General Aﬀerbly of Bis Eftates to-be held in the-year-1320. in which was 
A the Union of the Kingdoms of Arragon and YValentia, with the Principality of 
Zatolonia. T5 

Don Denis reigned in Portugal , a perſon eminent among his Subjects for magnificent 
Building, and in great veneration for-his Piety and Juſtice. But the felicity of his Rei 
was diſturbed by Jomefiick broils which he had with his Son, the Infant Don Alphonſo, who 
tucceeded him- in the Crown. Don Denis inſtituted the Order of Chrift in the year 
1320. | 
"The More, 1/mael, firſt of that riame, had the Monarchy of Grenada ; the Battel which 
he gained 1320. againſt the two Infanti of Caſtile, reviv'd the affairs of that Nation, which 
were in their declenſion before, and gave new alarms to all Spain. 

k hy Fin Kingdom of England were both governed by favourites at that time.. 

. his authority and confidence, one while to Gaveſton, and then to the two 
Spencersz and this weakneſs and imprudence of his created ſo many diſcontents, and ren- 
dred him fo odious to the people, that after much trouble to quit himſelf of an Impoſtor 
who pretended to the Crown, he was forced to go thorow a cruel War againſt the Nobi- 
lity, and another no leſs dangerous againſt Robert Bruce King of Scotland. Theſe great 
ſtirs and commotions could not but give ſome jealoulies to Fraxce, which ſeeing the Provin- 
ces that the Engliſh had -on that fide the Sea perpetually in Arms, was obliged to keep upon 
ſo ſtrong a Guatd, as was little different from an open War. 

It is not then to be admired, the affairs of Ewrope being in this confuſion, it Italy was 
left in prey to the Gwelfs and the Ghbibilins, and gave opportunity to the laying the founda- 
tion of ſo many Principalities, that the moſt part of them are ſtill in exittence. . But it is 
cerrain; rhat nettticr Pautur Fovinr, Girolamo Briant; #1 Biondo, nor the reſt of the Hiſtorians, 
who have written of the Wats and Concuffions of theſe two Factions, have left any thing 
comparable to the adveritures of Caftruccio, they have lent me indeed ſome circumſtances 
for the illuſtration and ornament of this Hiſtory, and I have ben forced to paraphraſe upon 
five or ſix of the ſayings of Caftruccio to give them their true Grace, and make them in- 
telligible, I know not whether I have followed the juſt temperament that is to be obſerved 
in a tranſlation. *Tis vitious to aſſume ſuch liberty as the Hiſtory will not bear, but on thes 
other, to tye ones ſelf up to the ſame, and ſame quantity of words, is as difingeguous and: 


ſervile. *Tis true, the ſame comma's and ſtops were by no means to be were all 
rreatiſcs that are tranſlated, like the falacious anſwer of a-Divine to Braceis Montone .So- 
vereign of Perufia, which Braccio being a Ghibilin as well as Caſtrmccio,. for the- 
Siege of Aquila a Town in the Kingdom of Naples, and being impatient to know his {uc+, 


cels, 
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ceſs, upon lication to —— he received this anſwer, Ibis redibir now morieris 


:n belb: which if punGuated thus, This, redibis non, morieris in bello, threatned the ſaid 


* Braccio with the unfortunateneſs of his Expedition 3 whereas altering it thus, Ibis, redibir 


non morieris in bello, portended quite contrary. An ity like this was ſent alſo to 

w>s 1757 75 he was defeated by Charles of Anjow. NO 
CARLO SARA VITORIOSO DEL RE MANFREDO, and ought 
to be interpreted with great exactnefs and , the miſtake of a comma being as much 
45 a mans life is werth., -There is another kind of Tyranny likewiſe, and that is when the 
Text of the Author is to regulate in a point of Religion : but here we are not under any 
ſuch neceſlitics, and he who in a quarrelfom capriccio , to defame my tranſlation, would 
compare every line, —_— the Engliſh words all under the Italian, would make a 


new and pleaſant kind of DiQtionary, and the beauties which are peculiar to cach language, 
would be excellently preſented. | 
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CASTRUCCTO CASTRACANIT 


| O F _ 
Written by Nicolo Machiavelli , and Dedicated to Z: 


nobi Buonbelmonti and Luigi Alamani his particulat 
Friends. 


T ſcems (moſt Excellent Friends) to thoſe who conſider it, very ſtrange, that all, or the 
greateſt part of them, who in this World have perform'd any thing extraordinary;and 
raiſed themſelves above the pitch of their Cm have had their births. and 
beginnings mean and obſcure, or elſe infeſted and perplexed with all the difficulties 
that fortune could preſent. For all of them having been expoſed to wild beaſts when they 
were, young, or being deſcended from baſe Parentage, and aſhamed of their E 
they have declared themſelves Sons of Jupiter, or ſome other Deity, of which ſort the 
tiumber being fo gteat, and their ſtory ſo well known, to repeat them would be both ſuper- 
fluous and troubleſome. The regſon I ſappoſe to be, that fortune willing to demonſtrate 
to the World, that *tis not any ones prudence, but ſhe that raiſes men-to'be great, begins to 
ſhew and exerciſe her power at a time in which prudence can pretend to no ſhare in us; 
that all our ſticceſſes may be acknowledged to her. Caſtruccio Caftracant of Lucca was one 
of this fort, who in teſpe& of the times in which he lived, and the place in which he was 
born, perfortned great things; for in his beginning he was neither more happy nor more 
etninerit than the reſt, as you ſhall underſtand in my deſcription of his life, which. I have 
thought good to tranſmit to Poſterity, having obſerved many things in it (both for virtue 
and event) of extraordinary example 3 and to. you it ſeemed moſt proper to dire it, as 
_=_ more delighted with honourable and heroick ations, than any I know. be- 
hides. © | TY 
I fay then, the Fatnily of the Caftracant is reckoned among the moſt Illuftrions Families 
in the City of Laces, though at preſent (according to the tatality of all worldly things) 
it ſcems to be extin&, Out of this houſe there was born in former tunes one. Antonio, 
who entring himſelf into Orders, was made a Canon of Saint Michel in Laces, and in to- 
ken of Honour called Meſſer Antvin : He had no kindred but one Sifter, who was married 
long before to one Buonaccorſo Cinami : Buonaccorſo being dead, and ſhe being a Widow, 
ſhe lived with her Brothef, with reſolution to marry no more. Behind the houſe in-which 
he dwelt, Maſter Anthony had a Vineyard, which bordering upon ſeveral Gardens, was az- 
ceiſible from feveral parts, and without much difficulty. It hapned that one morning aboue 
Sun-riſe, Madam Diano#a (for that was the Siſters name) walking out into the Vineyard to 
gather herbs for a Salad' (as womeri frequently do), ihe heard a ruſling under the leaves, 
and turning towards it, ſhe fancied it Eryed; advancing up towards it, the ſaw the hands 
and face of a child, which tumbling up and down in _ _—_— ſeemed to call for reliet: 


Madam 
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Madam Dianora, pany ons and partly affraid, took it up very tenderly, carried it 
home, waſh'd it, and having put it in clean clouts, ſhe ara it to Maſter Aztony, who 
rs caſe, and ſeeing the infant, was no leſs affected with wonder and com- 
paſſion than his Siſter before him. Debating with themſelves what courſe was to be taken 
it was concluded to bring it up, Antbony being a Prieſt, and ſhe having go children. They) 
chriſtened,it C by the narhe of* their Father, and look'd to it ag carefully as ic had, 
been their own. * pccio's i ed with hjg years, and his wit was ſo pregnant, 
they put him to nothing but he took it.yery well. @&rthoxy deligned hn for a Priett, and 
to his Cangaſbipand other Benefiees one day,-and accordinig"to that delign gave 
him tion 3 but he could not find that Caftrzccio had inclination to that kind of lite 

on the contrary, he perceived his natural difpoticion tending quite another way. 
' In ſhort, Gaftruccio was ſcarce 14 years old, but Ic 7 little and little of his awe and 


reſpety to 4nrovig and Dignorg, hg bygan'ty negle@ his Scudi dgyote him(&t co Arms, 
| ind lg gear dk in nb bln +. +4 *fuch ed exerciſes, his mettle 
uited with the ſtr 


was ſo w of his body, that none of his companions were able 


to cope with him. He troubled hi very little with reading, unleſs it were ſuch-things 
as might inſtru& him for War,” or acquaint him with the great aQions of ſome eminent 


Commander, whigh did not entydifquiet 4*toxe, but afiifted hi. 
There was at that time in a Gent! called Fraggiſco, of thqHouſe of the 
Gminigi, a man, very rig, and remarkgble fox ang goo qualigies, which re- 
commended higg to ge of the : bn the Town. He Azms all his life long, 
and for the moſt part under the Viſcontis, Dukes of Milan. He had with them in 
for the Gbibilins, and the City of Lxcca look*d upon him as the very lite of their 
It was at the timg when two great Factjans (the Gwe/fs and the Ghrbilire) ſhared all 
Ivalybetwixt them, divided the Popes and the Emperors, engaged ig their different intereſts 
p19 " a — _ h Cl walls Hhnge/A = = 'of 
company! y by perſons ty of his , walk'd often before the: 
St, Michel, not.far from the Palace of the Podytat or Governor. In that HEN he 
took notice of Caſtreccio, who was often times playing there amongſt his School-fellows and 
Camrades. He obſerved the youth alwaics oreſcribed ſach vr: to the reſt, as he had cho» 
ſer! on. purpoſe to prepare him for the War, Franciſco could cafily perceive how much the 
ogiiryof Caſtruceis advanced him above his Companions, and he as calily perceived that he 
aſſumed an authority over them, and that they on their part paid him a reyerence, and ſuch 
a ONE AS Was ACC ith kindneſs and zeal. Franciſco topk a great fancy to the boy,ens 
quired what he was, and being informed by ſome'who were by, he had a months ming to 
have him himſelf: calling him to him one day, he ask'd him if he did not prefer a Gentle» 
mans Family, where he might learn to ride the great Horſe, and exerciſe his Arms: before 
the Cloifter of a Chnchcann, hows he muſt pinout his days in idlencs and melancholy, 
He no ſooner mentioned Horſes and Arms, but Coftruccio was ready to have leag'd out of 
his skinz but himſelf, a ſentiment of modeſty kept him from anſwering, till the 
fine words of Franciſco ving given him more confidence, he told him, that if he had the 
of he had rather a thouſand times be employed as a Gentleman, than in 
the way for which he was deſfign'd. His reſolution was ſo plealing to Frenciſce, that noe 
long after he made a viſit to Axtoxio, and begg'd Caſtrxccio of him, in ſo preſſing, and yer o 
ivil a rhanner, that Atoxio finding it impothble to maſter the natural inclinations of the 
youth, delivered him to Frenciſco. | 
-+ By this means Ceftreccio changed his Education, and *tis not to be believed with what 
ealineſs he improved in thoſe exerciſes which are tit for a Gentleman to learn. It was ro 
be admired with what addreſs and vigor he mounted his horſe, with what grace he ma- 
maged his launce, and with what ——_ eſs his ſword; and this his dexterity diſtinguiſhed 
him fo h from the croud of his companions, that it would have been impudence in 
any one to have contended with him, cither at the Barrieri or Jufts., To all cheſe 
| he had an ing way with him, that obliged where-ever he came his ations 
and his words ſeemed and ſtudied, fo carcful, and fo regular he was, leſt he 
ſhould' fay or do any that t any ways offend. He carried himſelf always wich 
i jors, with to his equals, and with civility and complaiſance to 
thoſe who were beneath him3 ſo that theſe ood garis did not only gain him the affe- 
Qion of Fraxciſce's whole Family, but the love and eſteem of the whole City of Lucca. 

He was cightcen years old the faion of the Gwelfr drove the Ghibiltzs out of 
Panis. Viſconti Prince of Milan, a zealous Partizan of the Ghibiling, ſolicited Succours 
from Franciſco Guinigi, who his eyes upon Caſtruccio, as the hrſt mark of his aff:- 
Qion, made hirk Lieutenant of a Compary of Foot, and march'd with him to Viſconti. 
1 The 
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The fiſt Canpenis' this jndw Ejeutniint made, put him into ſuch reputation, that he 


eclipſed the ey of al the teſt whs ſebvi2 in that War: He pe or Gy 
teſtimonies both of his'courage and condud,' that his fame was neue 
When alſo he came back to Lyeos, and obſerved the Town had ed the reſpe@twhic 


they had for him before, he applyed hitaſelf to make new ney hare that purpoſe 


made ufe of all the courtetie and infinfation that is 
; Not long after Franciſto Guinigi fell tick, and finding hi clf near' hiy end, havi bu 
one Son of 'abour 13 years of age, called P molt keng r Caftruceiv.,/and c 
tuition of his Son, and the mana 3 noon of his Eſtate ineo his hands, ihd' having gent 
remembred Caftructto that fie was the perfoh who'rpiſed" 4 that SE 
ſhew the ſame generoſity towards Pagvls as he had done towar bens dif any 

due to the hounty of the Father, to return it upori His So - He fancied he diſcerned oo 
of C Hall the marks and indications of « generous mind, ind ded with- 

being diſturbed with the leaſt fafpition of ren Whos wh on 
"The ir and his adminiftration of {o made Caftructio more ccdties. 
Tt \ Jl hd Gr him: him likewiſe ſore beer and leſſened the affe&ion 
a 


x him: for yes of ar ping pi ſ 
begin to ny he were tyrannical,'and to © pprets the liberty tort 


rl ali tz#(chicf of the Gmelft Faction in Luces a th gs beat 
hended of all thoſe th ſed Caftyuccio with that abominable was Of 
that the' death of Franceſco Guinigi, head of the adverſe party,” would' Jeave'him 
of the Town, bur he qutckly found chat the fingle reputation'sE” would 
be 2 new Ke qr wb fil afarpycion' fo that thinking t6 rob hini' of the affeRtiors of 
the people, he fpread reports, and afperſed him where-ever he' carrie; At firſt-eheſe 
calumintiations troubled Caſtrnccio b ects but het but at length they alarm*d him to'thepurpoſe; 


for he d chat Opizi would nor fail to ſet hinv at odds with'the" Licutenang which 
Robert of Nor 97+ had fetled in i he and that p oa Governor a Kang encvay, he 
Mould in turtied out of the Town. againſt fo grcar ger; his 

villod wat this. ola Toi 


The Town of Piſe was then under the Governijetitio Mugueeiour th Flag 


Iy of the Town of Arrezza ; betig chofen Captain'by fo, Piſans, he'had- A 


eceiy ents telligence by the privity of Hwguceioue, and 
red 6 Ah ans Ulved pg. CEE alles Would -he reflornk. To a0 ding of 
with his frien in Lances who were of his Counſel, and jealous as himfelf off tHe 
yo -inrmant b uridine Ae emo rg yy 
fortifyin ately a Tower in e nOur. 
| eh ana, in caſe fie' thould be forced to defend- it ;/ and having © 
pare th mh for the execution of tlcir e failed mot. at rhe 
to beat the Reudezvoxr betwixt Lxcta ant id) 'Mbuftains. ' - 
Sie to Caſtruccid hie advanced towards the Gate {St Peer deck lv icho hd: 
edge tields, S, whe rate broke down another-on'the othev(lide'of cher Toon. 
ed out” To your Armir,"to: excite tho people to rife,-am 
cenby Fae eff tings He conf on. * jone entred' with his Tyoops, cand/ 

a the Town; he cauſed all the Oprz# to be riurdered; andal'the reſt of 'their 
Tz into i bs The Gore WA ” King: of gas nat 
a ernment Town as 
RE -of cea, no lefs than 7 hirndicd of the beſt Fainilievvhite 
The miſerab Exiles i part'ro Florence, and part to Fiſt#*4, "two Townsof rhe 


the —_— and for rar 'reafbn eticxties. i "Fg, Rd; DI 


tines, ifekbiNoG bf the Guelfs; 
(pwr © pgs 


te-eftabliſh the po ,wer of the Ghjbilins in 
which wiy : ting be reftored.' V They-et ont. a confiderable Army, _—_ 


ped'at yeh Carlo to hemlſelyes a p ge to Tatecdy” Hegciogs Me ide deve 
Lucca bh dei or they! ynde! bf Caſtruotio, and then. 
iſs, and* 


their Soy a0d Hari phcn pien proce to certain Ghibilin} who were banifhtd) 
e ref 


them with His own ftom g theiewieh a Squadron of Gernan | 
_ he gor out of” Fontan, he n our xn ocmemterth Plorextines. .Whereupon: 
rhe Florentines quitted'their Poſt at rooms pie and berwhce 


left; Their Armies be-, 


Peſcia, Hrgitccione poſſeſſtd himſelf of che quarter-which i 236eſb mer d zily aud ki iſhed, and 
rm 


ing Withiri two miles diſtance one from the other; theit 


they hid cotite certainly't6'a peremprory Battel, had not 6 on fallen-il] juſtin che, 


pick, 


# 


in Monte-Cqrlo, he left the Command- of the Ariny to Caſtraccio , his retirement, which 
iſe his own men, and made them think - 
Florentines, but brought no great (Gexerd, be their affairs. In ſhort, the Florentines 
eav 


their 


perfectly blinded them, he drew another renin rom it, m_ =_ EN romdtly 
March. | erve 


and worſt arm'd of their Soldiers were diſpoſed till in their wings, and their beſt placed in 
the Body. Caſtruccio drew up in the ſame Order, but diſtributed his Soldiers quite contrary, 
for the worſt and miſt unſerviceable he placed in the Body, and his beſt Men in the Wings 

wa bY and had ſcarce form'd his Battalia, before the 


them, ſoas they remained idle, bg neither able to do any thing ſt the Mai 
; nor ſuſtain thoſe who were Wan - 


.make the defeat the more lamentable, there were ſeveral Reformades which died there , of - 
extraordinary quality... Amengthe reft Piero Brother to Robert King-of Naples ;, Carlo 
Nephew to theſaid King 3 and Philip Lord of Tarentxm, who were all come, in Gallantry, 
.to «pare whaxia with the Florentines. But oregano all the org wonder- 
ful, was that C zji0. loſt not above 300 men ,-t ily one of Hmugwcciones 
Sons were of that Number, his Name was F axceſes, who fighting briskly at the head of 
the Voluntiers,: for wantof good ConduQ, was ſlain at the very ht charge. So eminent 
a ViRtory as this, muſt needs put, Cftrccio into reputation beyoud. expreiſion 3 But Hw- 
had like to:have dyed with meer jealoutic, he forcſaw that nothing of all this would 
redownd to him, [but the vain honour of commangng. in chief,. and that the xeal advan- 
'tage would all fall to his Licutcnant, ſo that to uſe at that rate, was to rob him of his 
he. 


_ 5 whereupon, nettled -exceeding]y, in great envy of his Fortune, he reſolved 

- be ; Whil'& he was in this black reſolution, and attended nothing but ſome 
t6 ger Caftraceio to him, and ſo draw him into his Net, it hapned that 

| (a perſon of eons as any in Lucca, was murther'd by one who took 
s ; and was 


fpecious 
SanGtuary in 


| ed : ——_— s Officers purſued , and 
demanded the Criminal ; but io denyed them, and ſuffered him to eſcape, _ Hw- 


Enecione (who-was then at Piſa) unwilling to loſe {o fair an opportunity to revenge him- 
we hag Hp obu Nerli, eas, Sromy aig eter” och pr 

of Laces): commands him to repair thither with all ſpeed, and get Caftrmecio to his 
-houſe'under peetence of ſupping with of the moſt Eminent in the Town 3 and private 
Orders were for the making bim.away, Nerli lay'd his ambuſh for Caftreccro very 
handſomly, nothing, he came to-the Feaſt, and was arreſicd before he went 


ing over circumſpedt , and imagining it might work 
ſome alteration in the Spiri agorls, it he killed him bluntly without any formality ) 
-writ to his Father to know how he diſpoſe of him. H one, mad at his unſea- 
ſonable prudence, fanned foam F49 98 he had of goo Hlorle, to go himſelf in-perſon to 
diſpatch Caftraceie ; 

cut his Deputies throat 3 all his Family 


was ſcarce got to Bagni , before- the Piſans revolted-; 

flew that were left behind 3 and that he mighe 

be ſure they were in they choſe the Came de Grerardeſes , and made him their 
» I ' Governor, 


W-x - - ” - as... - « 4 
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Governor. Though he had news of this Rebellion before bis argival at Laces, yet he 
thought it inconvenient to return 3 on the contrary, he made all the haſte thither that he 
could, to be there (if poſſhhle) before the report, leſt if the news got before him, it might 
have ill effe&t upon the Lacheſes, and prevail with them to exclude him their City. Bur 
the Lucheſes had heardit before, ſuch deſigns of their own, and the liberty of Ca- 
ſtruccio was the thing they were to pretend. Huguecione was admitted , but his preſence 
was not ſufficient to keep them in their duties : They began to aſſemble in parties, tq 
whiſper and ſpeak ſlightly of him in private, then to murmur, then to tumultuate, and 
taking Arms by degrees, they came boldly, and demanded Caftrxccio ſhould. be enlarged, 
and this they did in ſo politive and audacious a manner, that Hwgxcc:one apprehending the 
conſequences, delivered him to them. Caſtruccio not contented with that, conceiving vaſtet 
deſigns than formerly, and egg'd on by an equal impulſe of honour and revenge,, he aſſem- 
bled his friends, and taking the bene of the favourable ar Mega of the people, he re- 
ſolved tooppoſe himſelf againſt Hwgwecione, - and forcing of him out off Lxccs with all his 
party, Hygxccione retired into Lombardy to the Lords of Scala where vot long; after he 
dycd very poor. —_—_ | | 

"This was a happy turn for Caſtrxccio, from the incommodities of a Priſon, to the Supre- 
macy of a Prince 3 and yet this was not enough. Finding himſelf accompanied by a great 
number of his Friends which encouraged him, and by the whole body of the people, which 
fattercd his ambition, he cauſed himſelf co onda cr5' ran General of all their Forces 
for a Twelve-month and reſolving to perform ſome |Eminent ation that might juſtifie 
their choice, he undertook the reduQtion of ſeveral places which had revolted, from; that 
City in favour of Hwguccione. Having to this purpoſe entered into fixidt alliance with, the 
City of Piſz, they ſent him ppb, and he marched with them to beliege Serezane. , Bur 
the place being very ſtrong 3. before he could carry it, he was obliged. to build, a Fortreſs 
as near it as he could. This new Poſt in two months time , render'd. him Maſter, of: the 
whole Country, and is the ſame Fort that at this day is called Serezaxello, repaired: fince, 
and. much enlarged by the Florentines. - Supported by the credit of: ſo glorious: an/ exploir; 
he reduced Maſſa, Carrars, and Lavenzg very calily : He ſeized. likewiſe upon the whole 


Country of Lxnigians, and to ſecure his Communication with; Lombardy , he, took: Pons \ 


Remoli by force, and drove out Anaſtafio Palavicing the Soveraign : So that (full of Glory 
he returned to Laccs, where the people thronged to meet him, and received him with all 
polkble demonſtrations of joy. | | 1C:1u41 ; vi 03 242055; 

This was the happieſt conjunfture for Caftruccis in the world, for having been ſo diſcreet 


. 


F £ 


ne 


cularly again 


Aﬀer this 


di, and Buomaccorfi, all Exiles of Florence : So. that, flattered by their promiſes , aud 
Smeg. 7 on trength of his own force, he,'entertained*a.,delign of making. himſelf 
Maſter of Tuſcayy, and to give more reputation to his affairs, he: entred | into: 4 League 
with Matteo Viſcomti Prince of Milan. He put oat a Prochmation afterwards, that re 

jects 


wes bk, ' 
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SubjeQs which were capable to bear Arms; ſhould be ready at a ere warning 
themſelves into Servicez and for the better order of the Mutter Rolls, by which HIM 
was to be regulated, theCity of Lxcce having five Gates , hF divided the whole _ 
mto five parts, and diſpoſed every Soldier under his Officer with ſo, much, exaQneſs, that 
im a ſhorttime he march with 20000 Men, beſides what he could draw out of Piſa. 
Whit (the was fortifying himſelf wich Soldiers and Friends, it fell guit, that the Guelfs 
in Plaiſanſs nonick driven out the Ghibilins , and received conſiderable fuccours from F 
_ arid be, Wie lng ng of Naples came thundering down - rand Territories of the Prince 
he Pri nce defixgd Caſtrueeioto give th Florentinet diverſion'; to fr Horn the 
aps oH bra to withdraw them Lombardy, at\d | to put then 
he eſe Coftrxccio deſired no more; and fe! with a flying Ari to the Valley of of 
Pacebeio and San-Miniato, and ravaged the Country 'fo Jy , that t 
Flee dint were conſtrained to call hack their Troops onr of Lombarty; 
of another diverfion called back Coftyuttid to the recovery of Lcea, 1 \ his © A the 
Faniily ofthe Poggi, yer ens had been Lord his friends, and wagon > more to his 'Ete- 


Va than any of the reſt 3 that they had not. _ the 
_ k CATED Ls to 


. rmerits of their Services; conſpired w Bl ovecal oe of the 1 


to revolt. They began the tumult orie morni and having put chemifelyes: rich 
kille$the Chief Officet which Coftrutciv had eſta etabliſhed for the agg nsi rm 
But whiPſ they were diſpoling themſelves to puſh on their Sedition, ppt a 
old Man; 'of a e temper, and ofe who had' mira I Wc 
Relais; made uſe ofthe anhorie hahad with cher, caufed chem w apdpom thi ko 

and offered his intercethon to Caſtrucera that they might vbrain their” 

notie of this Commotion, Cothwecis drew a party out of his Arrty, and Fe wy 
| xtunſerthe Command of Pol Guinigs, 'he marched with all-diligence 
quieter than he - he knew wok Meng  triake his advan- 
Aa ion, and dij his Troo 


t-make-hitn frh 
oblige Cofruceis, the Fown No kake hits vole 


of him3*all that rey was, that he ela 

their ancient vice," ive ſome little Indulgence to 5 
u Caftruccio received him much affeQion, and told him (hate 
Ie tad thoſe troubles rs v0 than he had been offended' at the news oy 


ing ops {ove hit t bridg th Mafe-contents 'tohim, he added, 


= her chabl& his Rars ſuck an o nity. of Seder tg ron 
- Upon Sepbane's imp 0 OE SC ofiuect proc, they came all, to ora him;” but 
nding that this new Servitc hano Thngies and wn + —_= by 


eproached to him .he Tae - 
hs: wy 3 ok a Ea Bo 


ogy 

IO cir pax a > tal th man, 'to peyote of the 
- cole commutiſes tharch Manelrand Stepbono with thern ke era 
1 nn} font thits e * Piwbdribes Roving San Miniato , and 

Sg the Field, 'whilſt he was inſecure in the Town, 
to giv yelaxatior Hy Arms:  endeayour?d privately to feel how the Florent 
ſrood Uiſpbſe® ti ' an# (the War having exhauſied-their Cofſers) he condney 
years , upon. condition that either party, 


SE his foreign Lois Jlyed himſelf _ 
andere urine, © jp epiirneonths thoſe who 
ESCHET fiſcations, and 

the were er his hands. © Toe 

hetiad dad roo each © ops already of the Was of F 
- Bar 1. el which he erected in the City, was the 

| the mote terror to the Citizens, he ; 
| Bend che Cadet to be buittof their Materials. 


jons at Lwccs, employ'd him not ſo much, 
makin ter 3 being unwilling again” to 


q 


ences, * on one tide and* 
'of the Town'of Piſtoia, per- 
ne geht in Florence; and in this proſpe& he held a ſecrer 
different parties, which were predominant in Piſtoia. - 
ouble 


WELLES » m=_ 


ud delicacy, tur xchof them lvl 


with ins 


7 goes Sonar 
REL ee edn eb cath ere whos 6 hr which le the Floren- 
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WhiP'& theſe things were in TranſaQion, the Florentines incenſed chat to the prijudice 
of their Truce, Caftryccio had furprized the Town of Piftsjis, reſolved to recoverit by force, 
and thought it not likely to be difficult, if they took the of his abſence. Among 
the Fugitives from Pitois who had ſaved them{elves- in Florence, there were two prinat- | + 
pally conſiderable, Cecchi, and Baldini. They were Men of Action, and had always retain'd. 
a private correſpondence with their Friends in Piftois 3 and they managed-all t fo dex-' 
oully for a revolt, that they cauſed a good party of; Florentines'to/gnter one/ :into 
"Town, who reſtored them their liberty, with the deſtruction of all C- ex 14 
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, This news being brought to Rome, touched Caftruccio to the quick, who taking leave of 
Errico, — to Laces. : 
The Flotentines had notice of his return, and reſolved ſtoutly to begin the War 
him, that he might not have leiſure to z wherefore having obliged all that, (like 
themſelves) were favourers of the Gwelfiſo FaQtion [Ne x put a yan je |—Lags in ons 
exttaordinary manner, raiſed a ſirong Army; and marched wi iligence to poſſeſs 
themſelves firſt of the wa of Nievole to facilitate their Communication with Piftoia; 
Caftraccio on his ſide with what Forces he could get together, marched dire&ly for Monte- 
Carlo, and having intelligence where the Enemy was encamped, and how numerous their 
Army, he j the danger would be as great ſhould he go and confront them in the plain 
of Piſtoia, as toattend them in the Valley of Peſcia. He concluded therefore to draw them 
(if he could) into the ireights of Seravalle, for narrow paſſes, and rough and difficule 
ways were convenient for a ſmall Army as his was, which conſiſted of not above 12000 
Men, and would be a diſadvantage to the Florentines, who were 40000 compleat. Where- 
fore, though he was well enough ſatisfied of the Courage of his Army, and underſtood the 

worth of every common Soldier, yethe t good to withdraw out of that Champagn 
* Country, leſt he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be overwhelmed with the multitudes of his 
Enemies. . 

Seravalle, is a Caſtle betwixt Peſcia, and Piſtoia,  ſcituate upon a hill which on that fide 
puts a ſtop to the Valley of Nievole. This Caſtle-ftands not upon the Road , but is about 
two wig t ſhot higher, and the paſſage down into the Valley, is rather ſtrait than ſteep, for 
the is very gradual tothe place where the waters divide, and pals to diſcharge 

themſelves into the Lake of Twcechio, and that paſſage is ſo ſtraight, that twenty Men in 
Front, take up the whole breadth. - There it was that Caftruccio deſigned to engage the 
Enemy, as well to give the advantage of the ſtraight to the ſmallneſs of his own Army ; as 
to keep them Gam belcn ſenſible of the vaſt numbers of the Florentines 3 and prevent the 
terror which they might inſpire. The Caſtle of Seravalle belong'd to the wn par Manfredi 
a German, who had made himſelf Lord of it, long before Caftraccio had ſeized upon Piſtoia 
and kept it by common conſent both of the Inhabitants of Piftoia and Lxcea. Eit becauſe 
he kept his Neutrality very ſtrictly with both, or becauſe the Caſtle was fo ſtrong of it ſelf, 
it needed to fear neither. Caſtraccio knowing the importance of that place from the begin- 
ning, found a way to gain intelligence with a perſon who lived in the Caſtle. The nighe 
before the day of the Battel, by the miniſtery of this Man, Caftrccio cauſed Four hun 
of his Soldiers to enter, who cut the Throat of Maxfredi, and ſeized on the Caſtle. Having 
ſecured fo conſiderable a Poſt without noiſe, he endeavoured to perſwade the Enemy that 
he would not ſtir from Monte-Carlo, thereby to draw them into his Clutches , and make 
them haſte with all ſpeed to gain the avenues to the Val de Nievole, and this plot of his 
jump'd exadtly with the Florentine defign. / For they having no mind that Piſtoia ſhould be 
the Theatre of the War, and being willing to remove it into the Vale, they encamped above 
Seravalle, with intention to have paſſed the Straights the next day , not imagining in the 
leaſt thiFhe Cafile was ſarprized « Coftruceio having notice of their motion 3 about mid- 
night.drew his Amny out of their quarters, and ſtole privately before break of day to the - 
foot of Seravelle. The accident was odd, for as he marched up the Hill on one fide, the . 
*Enemy marched up on the other : He cauſed his Foot to advance by the way of the com- 
mon Road, but he drew out a party of Four hundred Horſe, and commanded them towards 
the left, on that fide towards the Caſtle. There were Four hundred of the Enemies Horſe, 
_ that were a Forlorn to their Army and. the whole. Infantry followed them, but their Scouts 
were no-ſooner the top of the Hill, when on a ſuddain they fell foul upon the Troops 
of Caftruceio. T org ſurprized, for knowing nothing of the taking of the 
Caſtle, they could not imaginic Re work come mamrr ens efinack ing before 
they had leiſure to put themſelves into a poſture, they were conſtrained to engage tumul- 
tuouſly with thoſe Troops which were drawn u in good Order , but in confulion 3 
Not bur that ſome of the Florentine Cavaliers beha themſelves ly, but the noiſe of 
being defuſed in the 
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conſtrained to give ground.  There-was no way left for then to run on their Flanks the 
Mountains were inaccellible, their Enemics were in the Front, and their own Army in the 
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reer. Ini che mean time, as this firſt charge of Caftratcio was not ſufficient to Ragger the 
enemies Bartel, he drew out a party of Foot, and ſent them'to joyt with the Horſe in the 
Caſtle of Seravalle : this body in reſerve having pollation of the Hills, and falling/upon 
the flanck of the Florentine, forced them to gi © ground, and yield to the wild incom- 
modity of the place, and the violence and fietcenels of the enemy. / The Avec Tran, 
GOT into the plain that looks towards Piteys, every man fhifted as well as he 
This defeat was bloody and great 3 among the multitude of priſoners, there were many 
of” the principal Officers y ng the reit three Noble Florentiner, Bandipg di Roff, From. 
ceſco Bruenilleſchi and Giovanni della Toſa, without mentioning feveral confiderable Tuſcaxs, 
and many of the King of Naples his SubjeQts, who, by their Princes order, were in the [er- 
vice of Florentine, Upon the firſt ridings of theit, defeat, the 'Piftoyens turned the 
Guelfr Fa&tion out of Town, and came with their keys and prefented to Caſtructio, 
who purſuing his Vitory, carried Prato and all the Town in that plain, as well beyond as 
on this fide the Arno: after which he encamped with his Army in the 'plain of Peretals, 
the iopinte of Ls yo evan, prin fe hol ud lnley of ly: ley Gee 
the is g e, parting the ſpoil, and coining ony, thereby exer- 
ciling with oltenration a kind of Sovertign righ t'over their Territory 3 and rel af | 
ſomerhing ot the rigour of his diſcipline,he gave his ers liberty to infult as they pleaſed 
qver the conquered. z and to make his tri the more remarkable, nathipg could ſerve 
the curt, but naked women muſt run Courſes on horſe-back under the very walls of the 
Ciry: | But this and oftentation entertained him but lightly, or rathet ſerved but 
as a colour to hide his greater deligns; for in the mean time he found a way to corrupt Lu- 
pacei, Freſcobaldi, and ſome certain other Gentlemen in the Town, who wete to have 'de- 
livered hit a Gate, and brought him into Florence ini the night, had 'not 'their Conſpiracy 
been diſcovered, and defeated afterward by the puniſhment of the accomplices. fo 
This great Town being fo ſtraightned,and (o long block'd up, that the Inhabitants ſeeing 
.no'other way of preſerving their liberty, than by cogaging it to the King of Naples, ſent 
Embaffadors to that Prince, and offered to into his arins.” It was toc 
only for his honour to accept of their proffer, but for the general intereſt of the whole Fa- 
Qion of the Gmelf7, which without thar could ſublift no longer in Txſcany. The terms being 
agreed, the treaty concluded, and the Florentines to pay him annually two hundred thou- 
_ florins, he fene cherh four thouſaind Hotſe undet the Command of Prince Carlo his 


© During this negotiation an unexpected accident hapned, which put Caftrucezo into 2 
rooler temper, and made him give the Florentines breath in ſpight of his teeth: there was 
a new Conſpiracy againit him at Piſe; not to be ſuppreſſed by his preſence: Benedetto Lay- 
Franchi, one of the chief Cicizens in the Town, was the author of it : Benedetto troubled 
to ſte his Country ſubje to the tyranny of a Lxccheſe, undertook to ſurprize the Citadel, 
force out the Garriſon, and cut the throats of all that were friends to Caftruccio. But as in 
thoſe kind of conjurations, if a ſmall number be able to keep things ſecret, it is notſuffici- 
ent fo put them in execution 3 and therefore whiltt Lanfraxchi was endeavouring to hook 
in more affociates, he met with thoſe who were falſe, and diſcovered all to Coftruccio. Two 
Noble Florentines, Cecchi and Guidi, who were fled to Piſa, were ſuſpected to be the Trai- 
tors; and the ſuſpicion of that pertidy left an ill ſtair their reputation 3 which wiy 
ſoever it was, Caftreccio put Lanfranchi to death, baniſhed his whole Family, and ſeveral of 
the chief Piſans were Ik homer by the head. 


This plot diſcovering to Caftreccio that the fidelity of the Towns of Piſtoys and Piſa 
would be always eafily ſhaken; he put all things in praftice that cunning or open force 
tould ſuggeſt to keep them in their duties : but whilſt his thoughts were upon the tenters 
abottt ſo important a care, the Florentines had ſome reſpite to recover their ſenſes, and ex- 
pect the Neapolitan Succours, which being at on dey under the Condadt of Prince 


Carlo, a genetal Counſel was held of the whole of the Gugifr. Upon the refolati- 
on taken there, an Army was raiſed, the ſtrongeſt that ever had ſet otic by that party, 
for it amoitinted to 30000 Foot, and 1c000 Horſe. When their Forces were ready, it was 
debated in the Counfel of War, whether they ſhould begin with the Siege of Piſtoys or Piſa. 
The latter carried it, for it was fagcied the Conſpiracy of the Piſans was ſo recent, that in 
probabilicy it had left ſome ſecds for a ſecond revolt 3 belides, the Conqueſt of Piſs would 
brin Pijtoya along with it. tape | | 

| is great Army opened their Carmpagn in the beginn'ng of May 1328. Laftrs, Signia, 
Monte Lupo and Emipoli were taken immediately, and it advanced afterwards to beliege S4n- 


Miniato; Bat Caſtracecio without diſcompoſure, cither by _ greatneſs of their force, _ 
i the 
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ieve rather that the favourable inſtant , was .arvived in 
hands the ſupreme authority of Twſceny and, .there ore- 
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pag caken San-Miniato, conſulted for ſome time whether the} ſhould fall 
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they that paſſed firſt had made the bottom fo looſe, and fo rea that rt was 
: for thole who —_ to follow : on the contrary, their Horſes either ſtuck faſt 4 


Florentines rhe had mt firſt, they maintained their ro with a Fe Ja of of 
= and till then the loſs was x both ſides 3 for it Caſtraccio doubled; his en- 


degvours to force back the enemy igtp the River, the enemy was no leſs zealous to gai 
uch ground as mighe ſerve for y © Ham up their. Army when. it ſhould get over. oth 
SES were very buſie in the encouragement of heir Souldiers, both with exhortation 
and exarople. | Caftrzccio, to-yillite the encmy, remonſtrated to his Army, that:they were 
. the;lame people they had beat before at Seravelle; the Florentines repeated to their 
how infamous it would be for ſo numerous an Army as theirs tobe worſted by a 

hos xe men. But Caftreccio obſerving the Battel grew tedious, and his own men be- 
. gan to be as weary as the enemy, and that there were as many wounded and dead on the 
one fide as the other, he cauſcd another Body of five thouſand Foot to advance as ſoon as 
REN0S get up 968 rec of che compunions hoe who had been all the 
,and were then in the front, were commanded to open to the right and left, and 

off into the reer, whilſt the other advanced into the ground they had forſaken 3 but 

whilſt this was in agitation, the Florentine gained ſomething upon them, but they enjoyed 
.it not long, for beiug to deal with freſh wen, they were quickly diſordered, and followed 
with that vigour, they threw themſclves into the River. As to the Horſe both of the one 


fide and the other, no was to be obſerved. Caftraccio being ſtnlible that in num- 
ber his was much inferior to the enemy, had commanded his Troops to entertain their 
Horſe with Goh ckirmiſhing, only to gain time for believing his Foot able-£0 beat the 
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' enemies, he intended afterwards to joyn them with his Horſe, and fall both together upon 
the Cavalry of the Florentine. The Florentines- tried another paſſage above the hr(t, 
thinking thereby to have flanck'd Caſtruccio afterwards 3 but the banck on the other ide be- 
ing bad, and defended by the enamies F oot, they were repulſed again, and in as great diſor- 
der as before. Then Caftruccio came up to them, and charged them fo ſmartly in all parts, 
that they were totally defeated; ſo that of ſo vaſt an Army, ſcarce a third part were ſaved, 
and ſeveral of their chief Officers taken, Prince Carlo ſaved himſelf at Empoli with 
Michael - Falconi, and Thadeo Albizi, Commiſſaries General of the Florentine Army 
one may eaſily imagine the plunder was great, and the ſfaughter no lels. In ſhort, according 
to the exateſt computation, there were ſlain on the Florentine ſide 20231 men: on the fide 
of Caſtruccia but 1570. as ye | _ OS 

Here it was that Fortune began to be weary of the great aGtions of Caftraceio, and (in- 
conſtant as ſhe was) inſtead of giving him long life that might have crown'd this felicity, 
as if ſhe had been jealous of his glory, ſhe interpoſed with the only obſtacle that was able 
to interrupt the proſperity of ſo incomparable a man. -! {103-7 Ye 

This Illuſtrious Hero tired with the fatigues of a Battel, as painful as glorious; coming 
out of the Fight with his imagination full of great things that might follow, and running 
over in his mind the probability of his good fortune, believing no hopes were left for the. 
encmics loſs, nor no bounds for his yitory, he marched dire&ly tor the Gate of Fucechio, 
It having been always his principle to be tirſt on horſeback, and laſt that came out of the 
field, he reſted there ſome time, not out of oſtentation, but to thank and careſs the Souldiers 
as they returned from the purſuit, and withal to be ready, in caſe the enemy 1hould rally, 
Whilſt he was ſtanding there, cavered with ſweat, his heart panting, and out of breath, 
an unlucky cold wind came from the other fide of the Arno, and with a peſtiferous quality 
ſo affected his blood, that he fell immediately into the cold fit of an _ at firſt he neg> 
lected it, though he found a general alteration, as believing himſelf ſufficiently hardned 
againſt the injuries of the air 3 but this negligence was very pernicious. The next night 
his Fitt increaſed, and his Fevor was ſo vielent, his Phyſitians gave him over. | 

The univerſal ſadneſs of the Souldiers made his triumphant Troops look as | 
as if they had been beaten. All his Officers ſtood about him with tears in their eyes, but 
having taken them particularly by the hand, and defired them to withdraw, he cauſed Pa 
gol Gminigi to be called, took hirh in his arms, and with a feeble but affeQionate'voice, he 
pake to him as follows. © Had I imagined (deat Son) that fortune would have ſtop'd my 

« courſe in the midſt of the way that conducted me to Glory, and fo ſoon interrupted the 
< felicity of my Arms, I would have better enjoyed the fruit of my pains. *Tis poffibleT 
« ſhould not have left your Territory ſo large, but I ſhould have endeavoured to have left 

© it more quiet, by creating fewer cuemics to my ſelf, and leſs = to you. I ſhould have 
* contented my ſelf ( lea: on) with the Sovereignty of Lacca and Piſz, and inſtead of in- 
«* tending the Conqueſt of Piftoya, and contraQting the hatred of the Florentines by ſo many 

« affronts, I ſhould have endeavoured by all means poſſible to have gained their affeQion : 
« by ſo doing, if I had not lengthened my days, I ſhould have made them at leaft more 
« happy, and left you more quiet and ſecure. But fortune (who will have the ordering of 
« all humane affairs) gave me not ſo much judgment. as was neceſſary to know het, nor ſo 

«© much time as was requilite to maſter her.. You have heard (for every body has told you, 
© and I never denicd it) how I came into your Father's houſe, young, inconfiderable, with- 
« out hopes of advancement 3 in a word, in ſo mean a condition, that without his kind- 
& neſs I could never have ſatisfied the ambition of my nature. Your Father brought me 
< up with the ſame care and tenderneſs as if I had been his own , and I do acknowledg, 
« it ever gave any teſtimonies of Valour and Magnanimity, they were but the effects of. 

« thoſe. great examples which he ſet me, and the fair education I had from' him, condu-. 

< &ted me to that height which, not only you, but all the World has admir'd. When he 

& came to dic, he committed to my care and faith both your perſon and intereſt; have Tbe- 

< traid his contidence in any thing ? can you complain that my generoſity has not been an- 

&« (werable to his ? my heart does not reproach meby any ingratitude. I have not only 

&> preſerved to you the fortune of your Father but to leave you the fruit of my lbours 

& and ſucceſs, I have declined all overtures of rom, + leſt hapning to have childreri of 

<« my own, my natural affection for them ſhould have deliroyed my triendſhip for you z and 

& leflened the acknowledgment which I owed to his bounty. It touches, it touches, dear 

© Charge, when we ſpeak of theſe things. You cannot comprehend the fatisfaQtion I re- 

& ceive, to. leave you Maſter of ſo puiſſant a State3 nor can you imagine how it troubles me 

« to leave it ſo unſetled and perplexed. The City of Lucca is under your ſubjection, but 

© be (uxe tis not pleaſed with its condition: Piſs likewile is my but you know- the _ 
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© ral inconſtancy of that people. T it has been often ſubdued, and paſſed from one 
© ſervitude to another, yet it will always diſdain to pay obedience to any natiye of Lacca, 
<« and have a care how you your Politicks in relation to this jealouſie, which is inſe- 
« parable from perſons of di Countries. The Town of Piftoys is a place that t 
« 21ways to leave upon your ſpirit ſome ſuſpition and umbrage of cheir fidelity. Beſides;thar 
© it is divided within it {elf,the il! treatment which it has received from us will moſt ſenſibly 
« excite it againſt our Family. But the worſt of all is, the Florentines are your neighbours, 
« and you know mortally Fuangge: "© having been worlted by me ually : but that is 
© not {ufficicnt to fuppreſs them. will be now overjoyed, and inſult. more upon the 
< news of my death, than if they had conguered all Tuſcany. As to the Succours, you are 
© to expect I will not difſemble with you: you can hope for none but from the Emperor, 
© or Princes of Milas, and you will be deceived if you expe any from thems they are 
© either too flow, or too buly, or too remote. Dapens not therefore upon any thing but 
© your own Conduct, upon the memory of my Atchievements, and the conſternation which 
* my Victory has brought upon our enemy. It will be no little —_—_—_ to you if you 
© can allure the Florextines to an accommodation, and their fear, without doubt, ſufficiently 
< inclines them. Let your compartment with them for the future be different from mine z 
< and asT have always provoked them, and believed nothing could fo much contribute to 
© my happineſs, as to deal with them as enemies, let it be your care to delire rheiramity, and 
* found not your repoſe upon any nicks much as an alliance with them. - Nothing in this 


"lite imports us ſo deep as the knowledg of our own tempers,and how to employ themzbut 
© this Science belongs molt properly to thoſe who would govern ; and it is neceſſary for 
© ſuch-to ſpin our their lives in the luxuries of peace, when they find themſtlves unfit. for 
© warlike executions: my advice therefore (dear Charge) is, that you would live in repoſe, 
< and if you will make the advantage of the troubles of my life to ſweeten yoar own, you 
© will remember to follow it. Farewel, I am' going, and with this double fatisfaQtion, that 
© as-I haye left you the poſſcilion of a large Empire, ſo Thave left you ſach precepts as will 

® fecure it to you. 
+ Caftneccio ended this paſſionate diſcourſe by griping Pagolo by the hand, who heard him 
all the while with tears in his eyes: and as the laſt in of pigs; this great per- 
called for all the brave and faithful Officers of his Army, whether of Lwccs, Piſz, or 
| and having recommended to them the intereſts of Pagolo, he obliged them to an 
£ | ance, and as ſoon as that oath was ſolemnly taken, the great Conqueror ſur- 
rendred his ſoul. Never was victorious Army ſo fad, never any Prince ſo lamented, nox 
3 h any memory-ſo venerable. His Exequies were honourably celebrated, and his body buried 
inthe Church of St. Francis in Lucca, Pagols ſucceeded, but not with'the virtue and for- 
tune of .his predeceſſor ; for not long, after he loſt Piſtoya, and then Piſs, and much ado he 
had to keep the Sovereignty of Lucca, yet that continued in his Family to the fourth Ge- 

nceration. 

Theſe ations do ſufficiently prove that Caſtruccio was not ovly a man rare in his 
own age, but would have been the ſame in any former, His ftatare was higher, and his 
proportions better than ordinary : his aſpe& was charming, and he had fo much grace and 
goodneſs in his accoſt, that never man went unſatisfied from his converſation : his hair was 
inclining to red, and he wore it ſhort above his ears : where-ever he went, ſnow, hail, or 
rain, let the weather be what it would, his head was always uncovered. He had all ths 
Sunda that make a man great : grateful to his friends, terrible to his enemies, juſt with 
ah crafty with Rtrangers,and where fraud would do the buſineſs, he never troubled 

to conguer by force. No man was more forward to encounter with danger, nor 
no man more carcful to get off. He uſed to ſay that men ought to try all things, and be 
terrified at ing 3 or it was clear God Almighty was a lover of Conn becauſe he 
made valiant men the Miniſters of his judgments, and correted the poor ſpirited by them. 
He had a ſtrange of wit, and made his repartics with admirable quickneſs ; he 


! 1d rally veg . ſometimes he would be pleaſant and innocent, and ſometimes 
as bicter, and roi occaſion offered fairly, as he never ſpared any body, ſo he © 
. was never when he was bitten himſelf. We have ſome of his anſwers which | 
he gave with much. wit, and others of other peoples which he heard with as much 
patience. 

He cauſed a Bird to be one day, and gave a Ducat for it 3 one of his acquain- _. 


tancc blaming him for givi much: you (ſays Caftrxccio) would have given a penn 
for it your ſclf ? the ocher anſwering yes 3 then (ſays Caftreccio) you would bav? paid 
dearer than I, for a Ducat is mot ſo with me. 

Hav:ng a Flatterer about him who plagued him wich perpetual requeſts, in great ſcorn 


Caftru- 


Ceoſtruccio ſpit upon his Clothes : The Flatterer reply'd wittily, & Fiſhermen t0:get a pitiful 
little fiſh, is dobMled up to the neck, aud ſpall be dof a little ſpittle, hea eee s 
Whale. Caſtruccio 0g _ his anſwer, _ rewarded him for it. +* k ira 
A certain Hypocrite who loved his gut'as well. xreproached Gaftrmccio one day, b 
the Luxury and Extzavagance of his Table. If thi were « for (xephyed Coftraccio) ther 
would not bs fo much feafting upon Holy-days. | OP 
Paſling one day thorow altrect, where there lodged: certain Women of but indifferent 
reputation, and ſeeing a | wvy come from them. who blaſhed, and was in mighty con- 
fulzon that Caſtruccis had ſeen him 3 Friend, ſeyes Caſtrucdo, you ſhould net be aſhamed when 
you-come out, but when you go in. | 
He was always of an opinion that a Conqueror ought not to give too much liberty to his 
new. Subjects, which apon a time he cxplained very ſubtilly to ſome who underſtood him 3 
Having a kaot given him that eee SOns be was to undo /it, and having 
tryed a good while to no purpoſe, My Friend ({aidhe a loud) if a thing that is 'tyed can 
give we ſo much-txowble, T1 ſhell be nnob worſe when once it is looſed, | 
He was often troubled with the aſiduitics of a who preterided to be a Philoſopher, 
and was always moleſting his Entertainments with-his admonitions and Morals; Caftyuccio 
weary of his inſolence at his Table, told-him, Tow Philoſophers are like Dogs , wou never go 
any where but where you mey have ng to bite, The Philoſopher replyed, No Sir, we 
are more Likg Phyſicians, eud go only to thaſe who haverextraordinary noed of ws. | 
Paſſing one day from Piſa to Legorn by water, a great tempeſt aroſe on aſudden, and put 
Caſtraccio invo Tome appreheniien, whichone of the Cotnpany obſerved, and told him by 
way of reproach, thathe wondered Lucha man as Caftracreo ſhould be: trighted, when he 
found aoſuch paſſion in himſelf. Caftracrio replyed, Tox have no reaſon Sir 20 be afraid; 
for every man values bis life according to its worth. 
One asked hirg one time whatihe :thould do tomake himfelt efieant'd,, he replyed , when 
youy invited 10.4 F raft, baves care you do not ſet a wooden Statmenpon'a joyn'd . 
A fellow boaſting to him anedsy how many Books he had read , Coftraccio told him, 
It would bave been mare credit $0 bave remenibred half 'of them. 42 | 
A;great Drinker, who was always'debauching, uſed to value himſelf very much-upon 
a _ That though his OC fall of Wine, he never was drunk. ' Cuſtyweeio 
i $ ets was 4 . | | 
A Friend of his {ecing him ingaged in an amour with a very pretty yoang Laſs , blamed 
him very (erioully x Fg ſuffered himſdlf tobe fo taken by a Woman, yos ere deceived Sir, 
ſaid he, ſhe is taken by me. | | 
One found fault with him exceedingly for being to delicate and fo expenfive in his dyet 3 
Tok would not (faid Caſtruccio) ſpend balf ſo much in yours ? aud being anſwered no, Ther 
(replyed Caſtreccio) you are a greater Miſer, than | am an Epicure. 
'He was invited one evening to —_ Faddeo Bernardi, a e,. a very rich and 
Citizen 3 Gl t—_—_ bouſe, and conducted by Faddeo mto a Room, ' 1ex- 
well hung, the Pavement .of Moſaique work:, wrought curiouſly into Flowers, 
' and Leaves, and Branches, which yielded a moſt excellent verdure. Caftruccio admir'dit 
exccedingly, and pretending to have'occaſion to ſpit, he turned about , this way and'that 
way, and at laſt ſpitim# sface; Faddeo wes much troubled, but Caftruccio excufed 
it, andeold him, He tboxght be cold bave fit no where to bave offended bins leſs, | 
Fl teking varyinicdlly afty how Czfardyed? He anfwered as ſerioufly, Word I might 
x 1, 
One off his Courtiers having an ambition'to regal him, made a Ball one night, and invited 
him £0 ts Caſtreccio:carme, ientertained wes ary jr and being in a. 


humour , fel adanding and falacing among them, ing ſome 1 MENCICs | 
did not ſtand with the gravity of his rank : bei iſhed by one-of his Friends thatie 
would:detract from his cficem 3 He told him, 1t Sir for your .cazetion, but be that is 


coundediwiſe all day, will never be ab as fool at might. | 
One coming/to-him'to beg,a boon that Caſtraceio was unwilling, to grant, Caftrucoio de- = 
| Clined him, and would not ſeemffor to hear; whereuponthe Petitioner chrew himſelt upon, 
_ the ground, and put his head to Caſtruccio's feet 3 Caftruccio — him ; the other 
replyed, Tow your ſelf are the cauſe, you heard ſo little when Iftood up, 1hbad a mind to ſee 
whether your Ears were not upon your Toes. Which anſwer got him mors than he deſired. 
He was wont to ſay, The way to Hell was very eafie, for Men went thither upox their 
Sacks, wand could find it with their eyes ſhut. | | 
Arither defiring a favour of him, with a thouſand impertinent and ſuperfluous words : : 
Hark, you Friend, ſays Caſtruccio, when you would have any thing with me for the future, ſend, 
@nother Man to beg it. IT: ' Another 
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Another great talker having tired him with a tedious diſcourſe, excuſed himſelf at laſt 
and told him he was affraid he had wearied him, No indeed Sir, reply'd Caſtruccio, for 1 did 
not mind onewpord that you ſaid. 

He'uſed to Droll upon a perſon, who having beena handſom boy, prov'd as handfom x 
Man, His. Jpight (ſaid he) bas been always againſt Married le : n be was a boy he 
debauched men from their Wives, and now be debauches ws flow their Husbands. 

He ſaw an envious man laugh, and asked him, Do.you Laugh, faid he, That things go well 
with your ſelf, or ill with other people. 

+ When he was under the Tu of Franceſco Gwinigi, one of his Camerades asking 
him merrily, what he ſhould give him for a box at his Ear , Caftrxctio anfwered- immedi- 
ately, « Helmet if you pleaſe, oo 

He was toput a Citizen of Lecce to death, who formerly had been a great inſtra- 
ment of his advancement-z and being reproached by ſomebody for dealing fo ſeverely with 
an old friend ' No, ſays he, you are miſtaken, it was with a new foe. 

Caſtruccio compared the prudence of thoſe perſons,who though they pretended to Marry, 
would never be brought to't, to the diſcretion of thoſe people, who though they talk*d 
much of going to Sea, kept conſtantly at Land. £ 

He uſed to ſay, he wondered much at one Cuſtom _ men : when they buy any 

ing curious, cither of Chriſtal'or Glaſs, they ſound it, and employ all their ſenſes to be 
ſure it be z but in chooſing of a Wife, they uſe nothing but their fight , as if ſhe was 
taken only to be look*'d upon. | | 

He was of opinion that after his Death there would be a general alteration 3 and bein; 

| asked when he came to dye, how he would be buried, he replyed, With my face downwar! 
for Iam ſure in a ſhort time this Country will be turned topfie turoy, and then I ſhall be in the 

Same e with other men. a ? | 

Whil he was in controverſie with jone, but had him in great veneration for his 
A IIECLAIN being asked in di e whether for the ſalvation of his Soul, ke 
never had any thoughts of turning Monk, he anſwered no, for tohim it ſeemed very firange 

if Fricr Lazarone ſhould go to Paradiſe, and Hmuguccione de Faggivola to Hell. 

Being asked what time was moſt proper for a Man to Eat, to keep hiniſelf is heath, he 
anſwered, The rich when they are , andthe poor when they can. | 
a Friend of his make uſe of his Servant to put up his Breeches, he t61d hitn, I hope 
ere long you'll bave one to feed you. 
Seeing over the door of a certain perſon this Inſcription in Latin , God keep this Howſe 

from ill people, He cryed, Then the Maſter muſt #ever come in to't. 3 

Paſſing by a little Houſe with a great Gate, he ſaid, If they have not a care, this Howſe | 
will run away thorow the Gate. | 
Being in diſcourſe with the Embaſſador of the King of Naples about the ſettlenfene of 


a Good 3 Whythen, ſaid Caſtruccio, would 


year 
in the world, in his good and his bad fortune- he expreſſed always an equality a 
ſieddineſs of ſpirit) and as he left ſeveral Monuments of his ity and A 
behind him3 ſo he was not aſhamed to leave ſome memorials of his adverſity : When he 
was delivered from Hugzcciones irapriſonment, he cauſed the Irons with which he was 
manacled,: to be in the publickeſt place in his Palace, where they are to be ſeen to this 
day, being willing that poſterity might know, that how fortunate ſoever he was in the 
main, he was not totally exempt from diſtreſs. 

. That which is ill 
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A Narrative of the Mbrther of, Vitelloits Vieeli,: Oli 
' veretto da. Fermo , Signor |Pagolo "41d. the Duke 
de Gravina, (all of the -_ s the Urfini) the one 
committed by Duke Valentine , and the other ene 
by Nicolo Mackavelli. | 


ſelf in relation to certain Calumnies obje ain him by he A 

the revolt of Arezzo, and orher won, Te 

to Imola, upon conſultation with his Friends, ns honda pn Fitog | 
again{t Grovanni Bentivegli Soveraign of Bolonia , poo ie [ 


reduee that City, and make it chief of his Datchy þ-—no-f ; of whjh the Is | 


too potent, and that upon the taking Bologns, tobe fear 
ran to Giermidate them, __ od walls himfelf the only great" man' Do 
oy was held at Magione i in? #s, where there ret the Cardinal if Pep 
onde Fen ber URI ig Bp , Gidtpagolo Bagl, bg Te 
roots: Antonio Ifo Perructs, pc $ 
Alvin ho enels and difpolition of the Duke, 5 ncladed fy 
yo refteain him in tie otherwiſe there was great danger of 4 General defttus 
therefore to deſire aid of the Florentines, and to continyie their amity With the 
arbor, they ſent Embaſſadors to both 3 promifing their afſiftance to the one, and beg: 
— Rte ofthe other againſt the Common Enemy. This'Dyet was quickly no 
all over T;oly, and ſuch of Duke Valentine's Subjets as were diſcontented pg Non 
were the Urbinati, began to hold up their heads, and hope' for a revolurio © the 
were in this ſuſpence, certain of the Inhabitants of Urbino: lad a plot to f rhe the 
Caſtle of San Leo, which at that timewas kept for the Duke, and the' manner was 
Governor of the Calle was bafie in repairing it, and my the fortifications , which 


purpoſe having commanded of Timber to be rought.in, the Couſpira 
contrived than conv of Ge Dear pces owl be laid (as by ek ) ao hee: 
which they knew could not be cran' - Prop wtf. brats diffculty 3 &. 
Guards were employed in hoyſting the Timber,they took their opportunity, ſeized upon t 
Bridge, and then upon! the Cafthe, which was no fooner known'to. be taken, but the w 
Country revolted and called in their 61d Duke 3 at not fo much upon the ry e of that 
Cattle; as their expeRations from the Dyet at Magione , by means of which they did not 
queſtfon to þe projeted.s The Dyet underſtanding the tevolt of Urbino, ded no 
time was to be loft; and having drawn their Forces together, they advanced, ifany Town 
was remaining to the Duke, to reduce it immediately. They fent a fiew Embaſſy to the 
Florentine? to (olicite their Concurrence againlt the c&mmon Enemy 3 to remonſtrate theis 
and to convince them that fuch art opportunity being loſt, was not to be expected 
again. But the Florentines had an old pique to the Vizelli an Urſini upon ſeveral accampts, 
ſo that they did not only not joyn with them, but they ſent their Secretary Nicolo Machia- 
velli to the Duke to offer him reception or affiſtance which he pleaſed to Eled. The Duke 
wasat Invola at that time in great confternation 3 for unexpectedly on a ſudden ,, when:he 
dream'd nothi = it, his Soldiers revolted, and left him with a War at bis Doors , 
no fbrce to - But raking heart upon the Florentine Complement, he refolyed "with 
the few Forces he had left, ro protract, and pinout the War, and by propolitions and pra» 
Qices of agreement, gain time till he could provide himſelf detter, which he did two ways,. 
by ſending to che Ring of France, and by giving advance Mony to all. Men. at, Arms an 
Cavalry that would come in. Norwithitanding all this, the Urſin? io! Pc Ang 
Gf eovark Foffombroxe, where being faced by a party of the Duk & they char; gy 


and their followers having notice, it appeared to tian aff bm thar che” id ew gf 


Uke Valentine was returned from Lombard; | whitherie had gone » aA _ | 
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and beat them : The news of that defeat, put the Duke upon new Counſels , to try if he 
coals Top that bumone by any proctiea cs aotper 3 ng deing nclloggy difſerybling , he 
omitted nothing that might perſwade them that they were the Aggrefſors and had taken up 
Arms firſt agai oo Flay e tro he would M ivgly ſurrender that 
che Natme of Prince w#s enough for him, and j pleaſed, t incipality ſhould be 
theirs 3 and he deluded them fo far, that they ſent Signor Pagelo to him to —_ about a 

pranted & Ceſſation of Arms: However the Duke put go flop 


fclFdaily with all poſſible dlkgrace ce x and that his ſi 
v0 Þ rn they came, all over Romagna : Whil 


things Bl of 500 Lances ay ww him from France; and 
though by cheir help ke found himſclifirong enough to confront! his Enemy in the field , 
et he judped it more ſecure and profitable togo on with the cheat, and not break off the 


© riealation that then was'pn foot : And be ated ito well, that a Peace was conduded 3 
their old Penſions confirmed, 4000 Duckats paid down, a ſolemn en ent given not to 
diſturb the Bentivogli z He made an alliance with Giovarni, and declared that he could not, 
and had no power to conſtrain any of them to come perſonally to him, unleſs they pleaſed 
to do it themſelves, They promiſed on their part to reſtore the Dutchy of Urhino, and 
whatever elſe they had taken from him to ſerve him in all his Enterprizes 3 not to make 
War without his leave 3. nor hire themſelves to any body elſe. Theſe Articles beinglgnſt, 
Gnid Vbaldo Duke of Vrbin fled again toYenice, having diſmantled all the Caſtles"an 
won: ney in his Dutchy before he departed 3 for having a confidence in the people, he 
would not that thoſe places which he cquld not defend himſelf; ſhould be poſſeſſed by the 
Enemy, and nadeuſe of to keep his -p: pa in ſubjeQtion. _ | 
But Duke Valentixe having finiſhed the agreement, and diſpoſed his Army into quarters 
all over Romegns, about the end of November, removed from Imols to Ceſena, where, he 
continued ſeveral days in conſultation with certain Commiſſioners ſent from the Vitelli, and 
Urſini (who were then with their Trogps in the Dutchy of Urbino) about what new.Enter- 
prize they were next to undertake 3 and becauſe nothing was ,Oliverotto da Ferms 
was ſent to propoſe to him, if he t good, an expedition into Twſcany 3 if not, that 
they might joyn, and (et down before Sinigaglia. - The Duke replyed, That the Flares- 
Fines his Frievae, -_d he axed xn with honour the War into Taſcam, but their 
propdfal for Sinigaglis, he embraced very willingly. Having beleaguer*'d the Town, it 
was not long hey they had News it was taken, but the Call held out; for the Governor 
refuſed to ſurrender to, any -body but the D»ke, whereupon they intreated him to come- 
The Duke thought this a fair opportunity, and the better becauſe he went not of himſelf, 
but upon their invitation; and to make them the more ſecure 3 he diſmiſſed his French, 
and ſent them back into Lennny (only he retained a hundred Launces under the Com- 
tnand of his Kinſman Monſiexr de Candale). Departing about the end of December from 
Ceſtiia, he went to Faxe, where with all the cunnyng and artifice he could uſe, he perſywa- 
ded the Vitelli and Urfini to ſtay with the Army till he came 3 remonſtrating to them that 
ſuch jealouſics and ſuſpicions as thoſe, muſt needs weaken their alliance, and render it 
andurable 3 and that for his part he was a man who defired to make uſe as well of the 
Counſels, as the Arms of his Friends. And though Vitellezzo oppoſed it very much, 
(for by the death of his Brother he had been taught how unwiſe it was to offend a Prince firſt, 
and theri put himſelf into his hands) nevertheleſs perſwaded by Paxlo Urfino (who under- 
hand was corrupted by preſents and promiſes from the Duke) hg conſented to ſtay. Here- 
upon the Duke upon his departure the zoth of Decemb. 1502. imparted his deſign to Eight 
of his principal intimatts (amongſt whom Dox Michael, and Monſignor d'Eunsa were two.) 
and apEAnes, that when Vitellozzo,, Pegolo Urſini , the Duke de Gravina, and Oliverotto 
come to meet him, two of his Favourites ſhould be ſure to order it fo, as to get one of 
the Urſini betwixt them , ( ing every couple his man) and entertain them till they 
came to Sinigaglia z with injunction not to part with them upon any terms till they 
were brought to the Dukes Lodgings, and taken into Cuſtody. After this he ordered his 
whole Army, Horſe and Foot (which conſiſted of 2000 of the firſt, and 10000 of the latter) 
to be ready drawn up, upon the banks of the Metawro, about hve miles diſtant from Faxo, 
= his arrival. Being come up to them upon the Metawro, he commanded out two 
hundred Horſe as a Forlorn, and then cauting the Foot to march , he brought up the Reer 
Faxo, and Sinig, are two Cities in la Morce, ſeated upon the bank of the Adriatick, 
Sea, diſtant one the cther about 15 miles 3 ſo that travelling up towards Sinigaglia, 
the bottom of the Mountains on the — ſo near the Sea,they are almoſt wath'd 
by the water,and at the greateſt diſtance they arc not above two miles. The Ciry of Sinigeglia 
| rom 
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from theſe Mountains is not above a flight ſhot, and the Tide comes up within leſs than a 
Mile. By the fide of this Town there is a little River, which runs cloſe by the wall next 
Fano, and is in fight of theRoad ; So,that he wha-comes to Sinigaglia, paſſes a long way 
under the Mountains, and being come tothe River which runs by Sirigaglia, turns on the 
left hand upon the bank, which within a bow ſhot, brings him to a Bridge over the ſaid 
River, almoſt ge againſkthe Gate : before the Gate there is.a lictle Boutg with a Market- 

lace, one fide of which, is ſhouldred up by the bank of the River. The Vitelli and Urſini, 
bavingcon xded to attend the Duke themſelves, and to pay their perſonal reſpe&ts,to trake 
room tor his Merr. had drawfi off their own, and Uiſpoſed thimiTnto certain Caſtles at the 
diſtance of fix miles, only they had left in Sinigaglia, Oliveretto with a party of about 1000 
Foot, and 150 Horſe which were quartered in the ſaid Bourg, Things being in this order, 
Duke Valentine approached, but when his Horſe in the Van came up to the Bridge, they did 


not paſs, hut. ing_.to..the right and left,- and wheeling away, th room, forthe 
\Foot,who > <7 immediately into the Town.V rele ogyte, and e de Gravi 
advanced-upon their Mules th wait upen Duke Valentine; Vrire!lozzo was unarm'd iga 


lin'd with , vexy ſad and melancholy ,' as if he had had ſome foreſight of his deſti 
which conſidering hlatbether courage and exploits, was admired by every body : Ts: 
ſaid, that when he came from his houſe, in order to meeting Duke Valentine at Sinigaglia, 
he took his laſt leave very ſolemnly of every body. He recommended his Family and its 
fortunes, to the chief of his Officers, and admonithed his Grandchildren, pot ſo mych to 
commemorate the fortune.as the magnanimity of their Anceſtors. Theſe three Princes being 
arrived in the preſence of Duke Valentine,faluted him with great civility, and were as civilly 
received 3 and cach of them, (as ſoon as they were well obſerved by the perſons appointed 
to ſecure them) were ſingled, and diſpoſed betwixt two of them. But the Duke perceiving, 
that Oliverotto was wanting, (who was left behind with his Regiment, and had drawn it up 
in the Market-place for the ome formality), he wink'd upon Don Michael (to whonrthe 
care of Oliveretto was afſign'd) that he ſhould be ſure to provide he might not eſcape. Upon 
this intimation, Don Michael clap*d ſpurs to his Horſe, and rid before, and being come up 
to Oliveretto, he told him it was inconvenient to hop, his Men to their Arms, for un! 
they were _—__—— to their quarters, they would be taken up for the Dukes 3; where- 
fore he perf! him to diſmiſs them, and go with him to the Duke. Oliveretto followi 
his Counſel, went along with him to the Duke, who no ſooner ſaw him, ' but he calPd him 
to him, and Oliveretts having paid his Ceremony fell in with 'the reſt: Being come into 
the Town, and come upts the Duke's Quarters, they all diſmounted, and attended him 
up, where being carried by him into a private Chamber, they were inſtantly Arreſted and 
made Priſoners. The Duke immediately mounted, and commanded their Soldiers ſhould 
be all of them difarmed 3 Oliveretto*sRegiment being ſo near at hand, were plundered into 
the bargain. The Brigades which belong'd to Vizells, and Vrfini being at greater diſtance; 
and having notice of what had hapned to their Generals, had time to unite, and remem- 
bring the Diſcipline and Courage of their Maſters, they kept cloſe together, and marched 
away in ſpight both of the Country people, and their Enemies. But Duke Valentine's Sol- 
diers, not content with the pillage of Oliveretto*s Soldiers, fell foul upon the Town, and 
had not the Duke by the death of ſeveral of them, repreſſed their inſolence, Sinigaglia had 
been ruined. The night coming on, and the tumults a ed, the Duke began to think 
of his Priſoners, reſolved Vitellezzo, and Oliveretto ſhould dye, and having cauſed them to 
be guarded into a convenient place, he commanded they ſhould be ſtrangled 3 but they faid 
nothing at their deaths, that was anſwerable to their lives 3 tor Vitellozzo begged only that 
the Pope might be ſupplicated in his behalf, for a plenary indulgence. Oliveretto impeached 
Vitelozzo, and lay'd all upon his back. Pagolo and the Duke de Gravins were continued 
alive, till the Duke had information that his Holineſs at Rome had ſeized upon the Cardinal 
Orfino, the Arch-biſhcp of Florence, 2nd Meſſer Facopo da Santa Croce ; upon which News, 
en the 18th of January, they alſo.were both ſtrangled in the Caſtle of Piene after the fame 
manners 
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H E- Kings and har ef Frere wn? Gb thhipuntes rich and mort powers 
- ful thanever, and'for theſe following Reaſons : Firft, 

The Crown paſſing by ſucceſſion of Blood is become rich, becauife in caſe 
where the King has no to ſucceed him'in His paternal Eſtate ,. it falls 
"1 tothe Crown 3 and this having many times haptied, has been a great corrobo= 
ration, as particulatly in the Dutchy of Awjaw3 and at preſent the'farne'is like to fall oyt to 
this King, who'hdving no Sons, the Dutchy of Orleans, and State of Milan (his heredi- 
tary Countrys) are like to devolve upoti the Crown : $6 that at this day moſt of the good 
Towns in France are in the Crown, and few remaining to r perſotis, | 


A ſecond great Reaſon of the firength of that King is, That whereas heretofore France 


was not entire, but ſubje& to ſeveral great Barons, who were able not only to'expoſtul 
but'to contend with the King (as the Dukes of Guiens and bo vs did forrnetly ) hen 
Barons are now moſt obſequious and dutiful. | 
A third reaſon is, becauſe formerly all the neighbouring Princes were ready upon every 
occaſionto invade the Kingdom of Frence, the Dukes of Burgu#dy, Brittarnnie, Guietne or 
Flanders, being always tempting them thereunto, and givitig ther acceſs, paſſage , and 
3 as i happl when the Engliſh had Wars with France , by their Confederacy 
with the Duke of Brittagne they got admiſſion into that Country ,. ard gave the King of 
France his hands full : and in like manner the Duke of was as troubleſom,,, b 
means of the Duke of Boxrbon. But now Brittague, Guienne, the Bourbondis, and great 
of Bargindy being united to that Crown, and very loyal and faithfu) 3 Thoſe neigh- 
Princes do not only wartt their old Confederates to invite and afliſt thetn, but 
have thern for their Enemies 3 ſo'that rhe King of Fraxce is morefirong, ard his Adver- 


Arjother reaſon may be, That at this day the richeſt and moſt potent of the Barons are 6f 
the Blood Royal 3 {6 that upon defeQ of thoſe who art before them, the Crown' may come 
to them, pot: whith ſcore they are firm to it, hoping that ſome time or other it may fall 
cither to them or their poſterity , whereas to mutiny or oppoſe, it might prejudice their 
ſucceſſion, asit hapned to this King Lewis when he was taken in the Battel of Brittagne , 
where in favour of the faid Duke of Brittagne, he was perſonally in Service again(t the 


| Freneb. Upon the death of King Charles, the Crown being legally in Lewis, it was dif- 


whether that fault and deteQtion of his thould not be. a bar to his ſucceſſion , and. 
EEE OI Sa SPAR, Oy pans ofhle frugality, and able to bear the Port 

cf that Dignity at his own Expenec, and the next Heir Monſignexr 4 Angoliſme an Infant, 
he had lolt itz but for thele reaſons, andfome favour which he had belides, Lewis was 
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The laſt reaſon is, becauſe the States of the Barons in France are not divided aniong hed 
Heirs, (as in Germany, and ſeveral parts of Italy) but deſcend fiill to the Eldeſt Sons who 
are the right Heirs 3 and the younger Sons are lefe, by ſome little affiſtance from their 
Elder Brothers to ſhift for themſelves 3 whereupon they betake themſelves generally to the 
Wars, endeavouring to advance themſelves that way, and raiſe themſelves fortunes : and 
hence it is the Frenchmen at Arms are better at this day, and ſtand fair for preterment. 

The French Infantry cannot be good, for it being long ſince they had any War,they muſt 
needs want experience. Belides in the Country, the Towns are. full of Tradeſmen and 
Mechanicks, all of them ſo curb'd and cow'd by the Nobleſs, that they are grown pulil- 
animous and baſe ; and therefore the King of France having found them untit , makes no 
uſe of them in his Wars unleſs it be of his Gaſcoigns who are ſomething better than the 
.reſt, and the reaſon is, becauſe bordering upon the Spaniards, they are conſtantly upon 
duty, or communicate ſomething of their Nature : But for ſome years ſince they have 
ſhown themſelves better Thieves than Soldiers ; nevertheleſs in defending and aſſaulting of 
Towns they do well enough, but in the field they are but indifferent , quite contrary to 
the Germans and Switzers, who.are not to be dcalt with in the field, but in ſtorming or 
defending a Town, they are good for nothing 3 and 1 ſuppoſe it proceeds from hence that 
they cannot in both caſes keep the ſame order which they obſerve in the field. Wherefore 
the King of France makes uſe of Switzers, and Lanzknights, becauſe his men at Arms dare 
not rely upon his Gaſcoignes in time of Service. And it his Foot were as good as his Men 
at Arms, no doubt but the King of Fraxce would be able to defend himſelf againſt all the 
Princes in Exrope, 

The French are naturally more fierce and hot, than dexterous or ſtrong , and if reſiſted 
handſomly in their hr{t charge, they flacken and cool, and grow as timerous as Women. 
They are likewiſe impatient of diſtreſs or incommodity, and grow fo careleſs by degrees 
that *tis no hard matter, finding them in diſorder, to maſter and overcome them. 

And of this, Experience has been many times had in the Kingdom of Naples, and laſt of 
all at Farigliano, where they were twice as many as the Spaniards, and it was expected 
every hour when they ſhould have ſwallowed them up : Nevertheleſs, becauſe winter came 
on, and the weather grew bad , they began to ſtraggle into the Neighbouring Towns , 

- where they _— be at more caſe, and thereby leaving their Camp weak, and out of order, 

the Spaniards tell upon them, and beat them beyond all expeQation. And it would have 
been the ſame with the Venetians, who had never loſt the Battle of Vail, had they forborn 
following the French example but for ten days : But the fury of Bartolmeo & Alviano was 
too hot tor them. The ſame hapned again to the Spaniards at Ravenna, who might have 
certainly ruined the French in reſpe& of their ill Government, and want of provilions 
which were intercepted on that fide towards Ferrara by the Venetians, and towards Bologna 
by the Spaniards themſelves 3 but by the raſhneſs of ſome, and the indiſcretion of others, 
the French got the Vidtory, and though as it was, it was bloody enough 3 yet it had been 
much more, had the ſtrength of either Army confifted in the ſame kind of men 3 but the 
French force lying in his Men at Arms, and the Spaniards force in their Foot, the _—_— 
was the leſs. He therefore who would conquer the French, muſt be ſure to preſerve him- 
ſelf againſt their firſt impetus and attack, and in ſo doing he ſhall be ſure to prevail; for Ce- 
ſar's character of them is true, At firſt they are more than Men, at laſt leſs than Women. 

France in reſpe& of its greatneſs, and the convenience of its Rivers, is opulent and rich 
for their Commodities and 1abour are worth little or nothing, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
Money among the people, which is fo great, it is with difficulty, that they are able to raiſe fo 
much as will pay the impoſitions of their Lords, though they are generally but ſmall; the 
reaſon is, becauſe every body gathers to ſell as he has occaſion, and no body can ſtay to 
finiſh his harveſt as it ſhould be. So that if there ſhould be any body (which is ſeldom ſeen} 
ſo rich as to be a buſhel of Corn beforchand, every body having of their own, there would ol 
be no body to buy it : and the Gentlemen, of what they receive of their Tenants , except 
it be for cloths, ſpend little or nothing 3 For Cattle, and Poultry, and Fiſh, and Veniſon, p 
they have enough of their own : fo that all the Mony comes ingp the hands of the Lords, 
and doubtleſs at this time they are exceeding]y rich, for the people are ſo poor, he that has 
but a Florin, believes himſelf a Prince. 

The Prelates of France carry away 3 of the Revenue of that Kingdom, becauſe there are 
ſeveral Biſhops who have Temporal as well as Spiritual Revenues, who having proviſions 
enough of their own to keep their houſes, ſpend not one farthing of their income, but hoard 
it up according to the Natural covetouſnels of the Prelates, an Religions and that which 
accrews to the Chaptersand Colledges, is laid out in Plate, and Jewels , and Ornaments, 
for the decoration of their Chappels 3 fo that —_— what is laid out upon their — 
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and what is laid up by the Prelates, their mony and their movables is ot an immenſe ya- 

lue. | | 

In all Counſels for the Government and Adminiſtration of the affairs of that King- 
dom, the Prelatesarg always the greateſt number, the other Lords not regarding it ſomuch, 
as knowing the execution mutt come thorow their hands : fo that both des are contented, 
one to ordain, the other to execute, though there are many times ſome of the ancientcr and 
more experienced Souldiers taken in to' direct the Prelates in fuch things as are out of their 

' ſphear. FF 
R The Benefices in France (by virtue of a Cuſtom and Law derived antiently from the 
Popes) are confered by the Colledges 3 inſomuch as the Canons, when their Arch-Biſhop, 
or Biſhop dis, calling an Aſſembly, do diſpoſe of their Benefices to them that are thought 
moſt worthy, whence it comes that they arc frequently divided among themſelves, becanſe 
as many are prefer'd by favour and bribery, as by piety and worth: and it is the ſame with 
the Monks in the ele&tion of their Abbots. The other inferior Benctices are in the Gift of 
the Biſhops. If the King at any time would intrench upon this Law, and chooſe a Biſhop 
at his own pleaſure, he mult do it by force 3 for they will deny him poſſeflion; and though 
pe rhaps ic be forc'd, that King is no ſooner dead, but his Biſhop ſhall be ſure to be diſpo(- 
{cſſed,and another put in his place. 

The French are naturally covetous, and deſirous of other peoples goods, which they 
will laviſh and ſquander as prodigally as their own : a French-man ſhall cheat, or rob you, 
and ina breath meet, and ear, and ſpend it as merrily with you as you could have done your 
ſelf; which is contrary to the humour of the Spaniard 3 for it he gets any thing of you, 
you muſt look for uothing again. | 

The French are in great fear of the Engliſh, for the great inroads and devaſtations which 
they have made antiently in that Kingdom 3 inſomuch, that among the common people the 
name of Engliſh is terrible to this day 3 thoſe poor wretches not being able to diſtinguiſh 
that the French are otherwiſe conſtituted now than they were then 3 for that now they arc 
Armed, good Souldiers, and united, having poſſeſſion of thoſe States upon which the Eng- 
liſh did tormer!y rely, as the Dutchy of Burgundy, and the Dutchy of Britagze; and on 
the other ſide the Engl are not ſo well diſciplin'd 3 for *tis fo long lince they had any War, 
there is not a man of them living who ever look'd an encmy in the face 3 and belides, there 
is no body left to joyn with them, if they ſhould land, but only the Arch-Duke. 

They are affraid likewiſe of the Spaniards, by reaſon of their ſagacity and vigilance. 
But when-ever that King invades France, he does it with great diſadvantage for from the 
place from whence he muſt march, to that part of the Piren2ans by which he mult paſs in- 
to France, the diftance is ſo great, and the Country fo barren, that every time the Spaniards 
attempt any ſuch thing, either by the way of Perpignan, or Gebenna, they multi needs be 
much incommoded, not only for want of ſupplies, but for want of victuals to fultamm them 
in fo tedious a march 3 becauſe the Country behind them is ſcarce habitable for its fertility, 
and that which is inhabited has ſcarce wherewithal for the Inhabitants; fo that in theſe 
reſpects, towards the Pireneans, the French are in little apprehenſion of the Spaniard. | 

Of the Flemmings the French likewiſe are in no fear; for, by reaſon of the coldne(s of | 
their Country, they do not gather enough for their own ſubliſtance, eſpecially of Corn and 
Wine; with which they are torced to ſupply themſelves out of Burguady, Piccardy, and other 
places in France. Moreover, the people of Flanders live generally of their own manu- 
tature, which they vend at the Fairs in France, that is; at Paris and Lyons, for towards the 
Sea-tide they have no utterance for any thing, and towards Germany *tis the fame for. there 
are mote of their Commodities made than in Flanders : ſo that when ever their Commerce 
with the French is cut off, they will have no where to put off their Commodities, nor no 
where to ſupply themſelves with viduals : fo that without irreliſtible necellity the F lemings 
will never have any controverſy with the French. 

But of the Swizzers the French arc in no little fear, by reaſon of their vicinity, and the 
ſudden incurſions to which they are ſubje&t from them, againſt which it is impoſlible to 
make aty competent provilgpn in time,becaufe they make their depredations and incurſions 
with more caſc and dexterity than other Nations, in reſpect that they have neither Artillery | 
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nor Horſe ; but though the French have Towns and Countries very near them, yet being | 
well fortificd and mann'd the Swizzers never make any great progreſs. Belides, the diſpo- | 
ſition of the Swiſe isapter to battel and tighting in the field, than to the forming or deten- | 
ding of Towns: and it is very —y (it ever) the French come to cope with them 

upon the Fronticrs for having no foot that is able to bear up with the Swizzers, their 
Men at Artus without Foot can do nothing: moreover, the Country is ſo qualitied, that 
there is not rovtn enough for the Men at Arms and Cavalry to draw up, and manage to ad- 
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vantage, and the Swizzers are not eafily tempted from thes borders, into: the plain, nor to 
leave ſuch ſtrong and well provided Towns (as I mentioned before) upon their backs , 
oy by them their ſupplies ſhould be intercepted, and perhaps their retreat be ob- 
ſtructed, 

On the ſide towards Italy they are in no fear, in reſpe&t of the Apenine Mountains, and 
the ſfirong places which they have at the foot of them: ſo that who-ever invades the Do- 
minion of France in thoſe parts, muſt be ſure to overcome,, or by reaſon of the.barrenne(s 


of the Country about, he will hazard'to be famiſhed, or compelled to leave thoſe Towns 


behind him which would be madneſs, ox to attaque them at diſadvantage, which would be 
worſe : fo that on the fide of Italy they are in no danger, for the reaſons abovefaid 3 and 
tmoreover, there is not a Prince in Þaly able to undertake him, nos are the Italians now 
in ſuch unity as in the days of the Romans. 

Towards the South, the Kingdom of Fraxce is in no apprehenſion, becauſe it is waſhed 
by the Sea on that tide, and accommodated with Ports always full of Ships, (partly of . the 
Kings, and partly of other petty Princes) ſufficient to detend their Coaſts from. any ſud- 
den impreſſion ; and againſt any thing premeditated, they will have time enough to pre- 
pare 3 for it requires time to make a folemn invaſion, and the preparation will be diſcovered 


by ſomebody, beſides, for further ſecurity, there are always parties of Men at Arms fcowring 


upon the Coaſts. 
Fheir expence in, keeping of their Towns is not ſo great; for the French Subjets axe ve- 
ry ditiful, and the fortreſſes are not kept at the charge of the Kingdom, and on the: bor- 
ers (where Garriſons, and by conſequence, expence would be more neceflary) thoſe flying 
bodies of Men at Arms fave them that charge : for againſt any extraordinazy infult, there 
m_ be time enough to provide, for that requires time to be fitted, and more to be execu- 
ted, 
The people of France are very humble and obcdient, and have their King in mighty've« 
neration. They live at very little expence, by reafon of their great plenty, and ins 
hath ſomething of his own: their clothing is coorle, of very =o ſiuff, and they uſe no 
Kind of Silks, neither the men nor the women 3 for if they ſhould,they ſhould be obnoxious 
to the Gentry, who would certainly be even with them. 

The Biſhopricks in France, according to modern cumputation, are x46, and the Arch- 
Biſhopricks 18. ' 

The Pariſhes are reckoned a milion and 700, and the Abbies 740. Of the Priories there 
15 no account. 

Ot the ordinary and extraordinary Entries of the Crown, I could get no exact account, 
I enquired of ſeveral, and all told me they were as the King pleaſed to require. Yet fome 
perſons told me that that part of his ordinary Revenue which ariſes out of his Gabels u 
wine, and bread, and fleſh, and the like, amounts to a milion and ſeven hundred thoutand 
Crowns : and his extraordinary, by Taxes, amounts as he pleaſes: but in caſe they fall ſhort, 
he has another ſtring to his bow, and that is by way of loans, which are ſeldom repaid. 
The Letters to that purpoſe do commonly run thus : Sir, The King recommends bimſelf to 
you z and having at this time preſſing occaſion for mony, He defires you would furniſh him with 
the ſum contained in this Letter , which ſums are paid in to the next Receiver, and there 
are of them in every Town who receives all the profits and revenue accrewing to the 
King by Gabels, Taxes, Loans, or otherwile. 

hoſe Towns which are ſubjeR to the Crown, have no rules or orders but what His Ma» 
jelly is pleaſed to ſet them for n—_ of mony- either by Taxes or otherwiſe. 

The authority of the Barons over their Subjects, and half their Revenues conſiſts in 
bread, and wine, and fleſh, as aboveſaid, and ſo much a year for hearth-mony, but it muſt 
not exceed (ix pence or cight pence a hearth, to be paid every three moneths. Taxes and 
Foun they cannot require without the conſent of the King, which he grants very 
rarely. 

The Crown receives.no other advantage from them than in the revenue for ſalt, and ne- 
yer taxes them but upon extraordinary occaſion. 

The King's order in his extraordinary expences both in War and Peace, is to command 
the Treaſurers: to pay the Souldiers, which they do by tickets of aſſignment. The Pen- 
fioners and Gentlemen repair to the Generals with their tickets from month to month, 
where they arc centred, and having received a new policy from three months to three months, 
the Penſioners and Gentlemen go then to the Receivers of the reſpective Provinces where 
they live, and are paid .immediatcly. 

The Gentlemen belonging to the King are 200, their pay 20 Crowns a month 3 and 
Paid as abovelaid, each hundred has a Captain. i 
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The Penſioners are no ſet number, and their Penſions are as uncertain, being more or leſs 
as it pleaſes the King : they are in a way of preferment, and therefore there is no exact 
rules for them. | 

The office of the Receivers General of France, is, to receive ſo much for fire, and {6 
much for taxes by conſent of the King z and to take care that both ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expences be paid at the time,and diſcharges given as aforeſaid. 

The Treaſurers have the keeping of the mony, and pay it according to their orders from 
the Generals. | | 

The office of the Grand Chancellor is judicial and definitive, he can pardon and con- 
demn as he pleaſes, and that even in Capital Cauſes, without the conſent of the King. In 
Cauſes where the Clients are contumaciouſly litigious, He can pretix them a day for the de- 
termination of their Suit: He can confer Benehces, but that muſt be with the King's con« 
ſent, for thoſe grants are paſs'd by the King's Letters under the Broad-Seal, wherefore that 
Seal is kept by the faid Chancellor. His falary is 10000 Franks per ax. and 11000 more 
for his Table, which Table is intended for the repaſt and entertainment of ſuch Gentle- 
men, Lawyers and Counſellors as follow in his train, when they think fit either to dine or 
*ſup with him. 

The ſam which the King of England received annually from the King of France was 
fifty thouſand Franks, in conſideration of certain disburſements by the preſent King of 
England's Father in the Dwutchy of Britagne, but the time of that payment is expired. 

Ar preſent there is in France but one Grand Seneſchal, when there are more, (I do not 
mean Grand Seneſchals, for there is never but one) their authority is over the Militia 
both in Ordinary and Extraordinary, whom for the dignity of their Office they are ob- 
liged to obey. | | 

The Governors of the Provinces are as many as the King pleaſes, and have their Com- ' 
miſſion for life or years, and their Salaries great or little, as he thinks good to appoint : the 
other Governors, to the very inferior Officers in every little Town, have all their Commiſ- 
fions from the King, for you muſt know there is no office in that Kingdom, but is cither 
given or {old by that King. 

Of the quantity of diſtributions for the Gentlemen and the Penſioners, there is no cer- 
tain! account, but as to them, the King's warrant is ſufficient, for they are not liable to the 
» Chamber of Accounts. n 

The Office of the Chamber of Accounts is to view and audit the accounts of all ſuch 
as have any thing to doin the King's Moneys, as the Generals, the Treaſurers, and the Re- 
Celvers. 

The Univerſity of Paris is paid out of the Rents of the Foundations of 'the Colledges, 
but very narrowly. 

The Parliaments are five, of Paris, of Roan, of Tholoſe, Burdeaux and Donphine, from 
either of which there is no appeal. 

The Univerſities at firſt were but four, at Paris, Orleans, Bowrgi and Poiftiers, to which 
theſe at Towrs and Angiers have been added ſince, but they are very inconfiderable. 

The ſtanding Army is as great (both for number of Men and Artillery) as the Kipg 
pleaſes, and' are quartered and diſpoſed according to orders from him. Yet every great 
Town upon the Frontiers have Artillery and Ammunition of their own, and within theſe 
two years ſeveral more have been caſt in ſeveral places of the faid Kingdom, at the charge 
of the Town where they were made, and to re-imburſe themſelves, they are allowed a Toll 
of a penny an head for all Cartel, and as much for every buſhel of Corn, whilſt the King- 
dom is under no danger of invation. The ſtanding Force is divided into four Bodies, 
which are diſpoſed into four ſeveral Poſts for the ſecurity of the Country, that is to ſay, into 
Guienna, Piccerdy, Burgundy, and Provence, but no preciſe number is obſerved in any, for they 
are lefſencd, or encreaſed, and removed from one place to another, as they have occaſion to 
ſuſpcR. 

I have with ſome diligence enquired what moneys were afligned every year for the 
any of the King's Houſhold, and his privy Purſe, and I find it is what he pleaſes him+ 


His Archers are four hundred, delign'd for the Guard of his Perſon, among which there 
are two Scotch. Their Salary is three hundred Franks a man every year, and a Coat of 
the King's Livery. Bur there are 24 conſtantly at the King's clbow, and their Salary is 400 
Franks per an. 

His German Foot-Guards conſiſted formerly of three hundred men, with each of them 
2 Penſion of ten Franks a month, and two Suits of A a year, that is, Coats and Shooes, 
one for Summer, and the other for Winter > but of Foot there were ne —_ 
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cularly near the King, their Salary being 12 Franks fer menſ-and their Coats of Sitk, which 
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The Harbingers are thoſe who are ſent before to take u Lodgings for the Court, they 7 
are 32 in number, and each of them has a Salaty of. three Franks every year, and 


per «1. In taking up their Lodgings, their method is this; they divi 
Ghemfadves I200-four perei s Argo 05s Fer ye is3 they divide 
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Plaincff and Defendant appear onee before him, it is enough, their buſineb is deter= 
mined. ; , 
'Fhe Maſters of the King's Houſhold are eight, but there is no certain rule for their Sa« 
laty; for forme have 1000 Franks per 6#. ſore more, ſore les, as it pleaſes the King, over 
whom there is a Grand Mafter with a Salary of 11000 Franks per 4%. and his authority is 
buly over the rett. 
jonjing to that Kingdoms: He xn ze, and rake what Shigo he leaſe nk A de 
ing to : He canſci ips. and diſpoſe 
chem as he thinks when he has done. Sap day pda 19d ig, poll a 
'_ "The Knights of the King's Order have no certain number, wholly vo the 
King's pleaſure. When they are created they {wear to defend the Crown, up< 
on any terms to be engaged againſt it : they can never be degraded os deprived of this 
Dignity but by death. The higheſt of their Penſions is 4000 Franks per ax. ſome have 
ks, for all are not equal. L 
The Chamberlains office is to wait upon the King, to ſee to his Chamber, and to adviſe 
bim: and indeed his Chamberlains are perſons of the principal reputation in his Kingdom: 
their Penſons are fix, cight, and ten thouſand Franks per. an. and ſometimes nothing, for. 
the King does often confer thoſe Places upon ſome great and rich ſtranger, whom he has a 
tmind to oblige : but though they have no Penſions, they are exempted from all Gabels, and 
have their diet in Court at the next Table to the King's: 
The Maſter of the Horſe is to be always about the King 3 his authority is over the 
12 Quieries, and the ſame that the Grand Seneſchal, the Grand Maſter, and the Grand 
Chamberlains is over thoſe who are under them. - He has the care of the King's Horſes, 
and Harneſs, helps him up and down, and carries the Sword before him. 
- — Fhe Lords of the King's Council have Penſions of betwixt fix and eight thouſand 
Franks per a. at the pleaſure of his Majeſty 3 their names at preſent are, eignenr di 
Parigi, Monſ, di Buonaglia, the Bayliff of Amiens, Monſ. du Ruff; and the Grand Chancel- 
lor 3 but Rwbertet, and Monſ. di Parigi govern all. 
There is no Table kept for thetn tince the death of the Cardinal of Roan, for when the 
Grand Chancellor is abſent, Parigi does that office for him, and takes them with him. | 
4 "Picfidle which the King of France pretends to the State of Milan, is thus; His Grand- 
father married a Daughter of the Duke of Milan, who died without Heir males. : 
Duke Giovanni Galeazzo had two Daughters women grown, and I know not how many 
Sons. - Of the Ladies, one was called Madona Valentina, and was married to Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, Grandfather to this preſent King, deſcended lineally from _ Pipen. Duke 
= Galeazzo being dead, his Son Philip fucceeded him, who dicd without legitimate iſſue, 
caving only one natural Daughter behind him. Afterwards that State was uſurped ille-, 
gally by the Sforzeſchi, as is reported, becauſe they pretend it fell to the Heirs of the L... 
Madons V alentins, and that from the very day in which the Duke of Orleans, married with, 
the Houſe of Milan, he added to the three Lillics in his Coat of Arms, the Snake, which is 
i Orr” —— ni» alt Frank Araher, tht aid by che P | 
In every Pariſh in France there is a perlon called a Fr rcver, who is paid a= 
fiſh, and is obliged 0 be always ready with a g6od Honſe and Artis to wait upon the ing, 
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Jþe2 hen emap.they ave xequlenl, whether ahovect in Grange, Why, or Xt hoine upon way other 
Cecalion: they are bound likewiſe to ride up and down for the ſecurity of ſuch places as are 
liable to in-roads, or any: ways ſuſpected 3 and, according to the number of the Pariſhes, 
a ber or vrmnguan ed by the Hatbingers office 

Their ings are appoint Harbi cording to every mans and 
uſually the richeſt men quarter the eſt Courtiers3 and that neither the nor 
Landlord may have reaſon to in, the Court has appvitited a rate or rule to be ob- 
ſerved Softer gary ordbrns is a ſos or penny a' day fot their Chamber ; in 
which is to be bed, and chairs, and ſtools, and all things that are neceſſary. 
There is an allowance likewiſe of two pence a day to every man for linen, (as towels and 
napkins) eden vinegar make - borne ax be changed at leaſt twice 

week, but there being great plenty in that Country, y as L deſire 

it 3 belides which, they are obliged to keep their beds nn Hog, poor: chambers {wept and 

clean. | 

There is allowance likewiſe of two pence a day for the ſtanding of every man's horſe ; 
pn 17 <p Sapaadarcanme any thing for them, only to keep their ftalls clean, and carry 
out the dung. 

Some there are who y leſs, as their Landlords are good natured, or they can make any 
ſhift : but this is the ordinary rule of the Court. | 

The Engliſh Title to the Crown of France, upon my beſt enquiry, I find to be thus : 

Charles the fixth of Fraxce married his lawful Daughter Katharine to Herry the fifth, Son 

and Heir to Henry the fourth, King of England : In the articles of Marriage, (no notice 

being taken of Charles the ſeventh, who was afterwards King of France) beſides the/ 

Dower that was given with Katharine, Charles the ſixth Father to the ſaid Katherine infti- 

tuted Hemry the fifth of England (his Son in Law, and to be married to the ſaid Katharine) 

Heir to that Kingdom of France: and in caſe the faid —_— —_ die before the aid 

Charles, and the {aid Henry leave Sons that were legitimate behind him, that then the Sons 

of the faid King Herry ſhould ſucceed to the ſaid Kingdom of France, upon the death of 

the ſaid Charles marry: 3 which pr tw e Charles the ſeventh was pre« 
judiced thereby, and was afterwards of no validity or : againſt which the Exgli 

rend chat Carlr the ſeventh was y ” Ragihh Fee 

The -Biſhopricks in 
The Biſhopricks two and twenty, 
The Pariſhes 52000. 
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F the power of Germany no body can doubt, becauſe it abounds ſo exceedingly 
in Men, and Mony, and Arms. As to its wealth, there is not a Free Town 
in the whole Country, but has a publick ſtock aforchand of its own 3 and ſore 
fay Argentina ( —_ alone has a Million of Florins conſtantly in Bank :; 

reaſon of their 0 e is, becauſe they have nothing to exhauſt them , 
but their Fortifications, and prong 111, daney: Magazines, ( for reparations, and recruits 
coſt them but little. ) In the latter they have a very good way, for they have always in their 
publick Stores, Meat, and Drink, and firing for a T welve-month : Beſides, to entertain 
the induſiry of their people, they have wherewithall to ſet the poor on work, in caſe of any 

Seige, a compleat year together , ſo as they may ſubliſt upon their own labour, without 

being burthenſom to the Town. Their Suldiers are but little expence to them, for they 

are > row well arm'd, and well exerciſed ; and on their Feſtival days, inſtead of the Com- 
mon recreations, one takes his Musket, another his Pike, one one fort of Arms, another 
another , and practiling among themſelves, they grow very ready and dexterous ; and 
after they are arrived at ſome degree of perfeQion, they have certain Honours and Salaries 
conferred upon them , which is the greateſt part of their charge. So that in every free 

Town the publick Treaſury is rich, 

The reaſon likewiſe why the private perſons are rich, is this, becauſe they live with 
great parlimony, and indeed little better than if they were poor 3 for they are at no expence 
in their Clothes, their Buildings, nor the qOOPT of their Houſes. If they have bread, 
and ficſh, aud any thing to keep them from the cold, they are well enough 3 and he that 
wants them, is contented, and makes ſome ſhift or other without them. Two Florins 
will ſerve them in Clothes ten years3 and according to his degree, every man lives at this 
rate 3 they donot trouble themſelves for every thing they want, but only for.zhoſe things 
that are abſolutely neceſſary, and by that means their neceſlities are much fewer than ours : 
The reſult of which Cuſtom is this, their Mony goes not out of theix Country, they con+ 
renting themſelves with their own Native produGtions, whiPRt in the mean time every man 
is permitted to bring in what Treaſure he pleaſes into Germaxy, to purchaſe their Commo- 
diticsand ManufaQtures, which in a manner ſupplies all Italy; and their gain is ſa much 
the more, by how mucha ſmall part of the profits of their labour, recruits them with 
Materials for new. 

Thus do they live at liberty, and enjoy their own humours 3 for which reaſon they will 
not be got to the Wars, but ypon extraordinary pay, and that will not do it neither, un- 
leſs they be commanded by their own Magiſtrates ; Wherefore an Emperors has need of 
' more Mony, thanauother Prince, becau% if men be in a good condition already, they arc 
not eatily allured to the Wars. 
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The State o GERMANY 


As things ſtand now, the free States muſt unite with the Princes , before any great ex- 
ploit can be undertaken by the Emperor z or elſe they mult enterprize it themſelves, which 
they would be able to do. But neither the mas the other delires the greatneſs of the 
' Emperor 3 for if ever he ſhould get thoſe Free States into his hands, he would be ſiron 
enough to overpower the pn and reduce them to ſuch a degree of ſubjection , that he 


would manabe fem as hePleaſed himſelf, as the Kings © have done formerly in 
that Country; agd particularlyKing Lewis, whq by force offArms , and the cutting off 
ſome few $ brought thett>co their preſent &hedience. ſame thing would happen 
to the States, if the Princes ſhould be cajoled, they would loſe their freedams, be wholly ac 
the diſpoſition of the Emperor, and be forced to be fatished with what he would vouchſafe 
to afford them. ,- The'diltance and diviſion betwixt the free States and the Princes, is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the different humors in that Country , which in. general are two: 
The Sw:ſſersare becomeT nemies | all Germany, and the Princes to the Emperor. It may 
ſeem ſt pcrhaps,, that the Swiſſers, and free Seates ſhould b& at vaziance and enmity, 
ſeeing thefpreſcrvacion of their li and'ſecuringthemſelves againſt the rind; is the” 
commoniutereſt of both:But their &4rom-this, that the Swiſſtys arenot ohly Ene- 
mies to the Princes, but to all Gentlemen whatever, and in their Country, they have nei- 
ther the one, nor the other ; but live without diſtinction of perſons (unleſs in their Magji- 
ſtrates) in the moſt levelling liberty in the world. This praftice of the Swiſſers makes all 
the Gertlemen which are remaining ifany of the free Towns afraid of cherh 3 ſo that they 
employtheir whole induſtry in keeping their'States ar a diftance with them, and preventing 
any intelligence betwixtthem. Moxeover all of thoſe Segtes who have been Soldiers, and 
had their Education in the Wars, are mortally their Enemics, moved thereunto by Emu- 
lation and Envy, becauſe they themſelves are not fo famous abroad, and their animoſity is 
ſo great, that they never mect in the held (let their numbers be ſmall, or great) b 
fall cogether by the Ears. F 
' As tothe Enmity betwixt the Princes, and the free Towns, and the Swiſſers, Tneed ſay. 
no more, it being ſo generally known 3 as likewiſe of the jealouſies betwixt the Empergy 
and the Princes. You muſt underſtand, that the Emperors principal apprehenſion isofthe 
Princes, and not being able to correct them alone, he has made uſe of the aſſiſtance of theſe, 
free States, and not long ſince, entertained the Swiſſers into his allyance, by whoſe means 
he thought himſelf in a very good condition. So that theſe common difſentions being con- 
fidered, arid the particular piques and'ſuſpitions betwixt one Prince , and one State and 
another 3 it'is no calie matter tounite the Empire 3 and yet it is neceſſary it ſhould be uni- 
ted, before any great thing can be performed by the Emperor. And though he who believes 
Germany in a condition to do great things, becauſe there is viſibly no Prince who has the 
power,” or indced the courage to oppoſe the deſigns of the Emperor, as formerly has been 
done, 'yet hemuſt know that it is a great impediment to an Emperor not to be aſliſted by 
thoſe Princes 3 for though perhaps a Prince dares not contend with him, he dares deny him 
his aſfiſtance 3 and if he dares not deny him that, he dares break his promiſe upon occaſion, 
and'if he dares not dothat, he will at leaſt make ſo bold to deferr and delay the performance 
ſo lc ng, that when his ſupplics do come, they ſhall do the Emperor no good ; all which 
things do'inhnitely diſturb , and embarras his d And this was found to be true, 
when the' Emperor would the firſt time have paſſed into Italy, in ſpight both of the French 
and Veretian ; ina dyet held at that time in Conftance, he was promiſed by the ſeveral Free 
States in Germany a ſupply of. .. .. thouſand Foot, and 3000 Horſe , yet he could never 
get of them together above 5000, and that becauſe by that time the Forces of one State 
came up 3 another was ready todepart, their time being expired, and ſome ſent Mony in 
licu 3 upon which ſcore that Enterprize was loſt. 
The —_— of conſiſts in the free Towns, rather than in the Princes ; for the 
Princes are of two forts, Temporal and Spiritual. The Temporal Princes are brought very 
low, partly by themſelves (every Principality , being cantonizcd and diſtributed to ſeveral 
Princes by the conſtitution of their inheritances which are obſerved very ſtrictly in thoſe 
Countrys) and partly, having been much weakned by the Emperor and his affiſtance from 
the ſaid States 3 fo that now the amity of the Temporal Princes, is of little importance. 
There are likewiſe Spiritual Princes, whole Territorics, if not cantonized and divided by 
thoſe Hereditary Cuſtoms, are yer fo weakned and cnervated by the ambition of their own 
free Towns, and the favour that the Emperor ſhows them, that the EleQtoral Archbiſhops, 
and the reſt have little or no power ow, = brpden ace wen of their own Dominions 3 
whence it comes to that being at home, they cannot favour the Enter- 


prizes of tae Emperor, they would themſelves. But to come to the Free, and the 
Imperial Towns, which are the ſircngth of that Country, as being rich, and well-govern'd. 
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Thoſe Towns for ſeveral reaſons, are grown cooler in the aſſertion of their Liberties , and 
much more in the acquiſition of new, and that which they do not defire for themſelves,they 
do not care another ſhould have. Bclides they are ſo many 3 and every one to be comman- 
ded by a General of their own, that their ſupplies, when they are diſpoſed to ſend them, 
come but very flow, and when they do come, are not fo uſctul as they ſhould be, and of 
this we had an Example not many years lince. The Swiſſers invaded the State of Maxi- 
milian, and Suevia : The Emperor contracted with the Free Towns to repell them, and 
they obliged themſelves to affiſt him with an Army of 14000 Men, but he never got half of 
them, and the reaſon was as aboveſaid, when the Forces of one Town came up, another 
marched off, inſomuch that the Emperor deſpairing of ſucceſs, came to an agrecment with 
the Swiſſers, and left Baſil in their poſſeſſion, And it in this caſe, where their own intereſt 
was concerned, they have acted at this rate, it may be gueſſed how they will behave them- 
ſelves in the concerns of other men; ſo that all theſe things laid together, though their 
power be great, yet it can turn but to little accompt to the Emperor. And the Venetiens 
by their converſation and Commerce with the Merchants of Germany, in all their Tranſfa- 
Qions hitherto with the Emperor, have underſtood him better than any body elſe, and dealt 
more honourably by him z for had they been in any apprehenſion of his power, they would 
have inlifted upon ſome caution, either by way of Mony or Towns and if they had ſeen 
any potlibility of univing the whole power of the Empire, they would never have oppoſed 
it : But knowing that to be impoſſible, it made them the more confident , and gave them 
hopes of ſucceſs. If thereforein a ſingle City, the affairs of 'the multitude are negligently 
managed, in a Province they will be much worſe. Moreover thoſs little States are ſenſible, 
that an acquilition in Italy, or elſewhere, would fall to the Princes, and not to them, be- 
cauſe they might enjoy them perſonally,which could not be done by a Common-wealth, and 
where the reward is like to beunequal, people will not willingly be at an equal expence. 
Their power therefore is great, but of little importance, and he who peruſes what has been 
ſaid betore, and conſiders what has been done for ſeveral years paſt, will tind how little it is 
to be rely'd upon. 

The German Men at Arms are well mounted, and many of them well enough arm'd, but 
their Horſes are heavy and unaQtive, and it is to be obſerved that in their Encounters with 
the Italians or French, they can do nothing at all, not for any fault in the Men, but the 
accoutrement of their Horſes, for their Saddlcs being little, and weak, and without bows, 
every little joſtle tumbles them upon the ground : and another of their great diſadvantages 
is, that the lower part of their bodies are never armed, whereby not being able to defend 
againſt the firſt impreiſion (in which the excellence of thoſe Soldiers conlitt) they lye ex- 
poſed (upon the cloſe) to the ſhort Swords of the Enemy, and may be wounded both 
themſelves and Horſes in thoſe diſarmed places, and it is in the power of every Foot man to 
pull them off on their Horſes, and rip their Guts out when they have done, and then as 
to the manage of their Horſes, they are too heavy tg do any thing at all. 

Their Foot are very good, and very perſonable men, contrary to the Swiſ7, whoare but 
ſmall, rough hewn, and not handſom at all: But they arm themſelves (unleſs it be ſome 
few) only with a Pike and a Sword, that they might be the more dexterous, and nimble, 
and light : and their ſaying uſed to be, that they arm themſelves no better , becauſe they 
feared nothing but the Artillery, againſt which no Breaſt-plate,or Corſlet, or Gorget would 
ſecure them : other weapous they deſpiſe; for it is ſaid, their order is ſo good , and they 
ſtand ſo tirm to one another, ?*tis impoſſble to break into them, nor come near them if their 
Pikes be Jong enough. They are excellent in a Field tight, but for the ſtorming of a Town 
they are good for nothing 3 and but little to defend one : and generally where the Men 
cannot keep their old orders, and manage themſelyes with room enough, they are worth 
but little : Of this experience has been ſeen where they have been engaged with the Italians, 
or aſſaulted any Town, as at Podxa where they came off very ill, though on the other tide, 
in the Field they had done well enough. For in the Battel of Ravenna, betwixt the French 
and the Spaniards, if it had not been for their Lanceknights, the French had been beaten 
for whilſt the Men at Arms were confronted, and engaged with one another, the Spaniſh 
* had the better of the French, and had diſordered their Gaſcoigns, fo that had not the Ger- 
mans came in and relieved them, they had been utterly broken : and the ſame was ſeen 
lately when the Spaniſh King made War upon the French in Guienne , the Spaniards were 
more fearful of a Body of 10000 German Foot, which the King of Frence had in his Service, 
than of all the reſt of his Army, and therefore they declined coming to a Battel with all the 


Art they could uſe. 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI 


T O 


ZANOBI BUONDELMONTI 
And COSIMO RUCELLAL 


Send you a Preſent which (though not anſwerable to my obligati- 
ons ) is doubtleſs the greateſt that Nicolo Machiavelli was able 
to ſend, having expreſſed in it whatever I know or have learned 
by a long pradtice, and continued reading of the affairs of this World, 
than which neither you nor any body elſe being to expeft more, lam not 
to be blamed if my Preſent be no better. Tou may complain indeed of 
the poverty of my parts, my narrations being ſo poor ; and of the weak- 
neſs of my judgment, having perhaps miftaken in many places of my 
Diſcourſes : if ſo, 1 know not which of us is leſs obliged to the other, 
[to you, for having forced me to write againſt my own inclination, or 
you to me, for having perform'd it no more to your ſatisfaGion. 
Accept it then in the ſame manner as things are accepted from 
friends, among whom the intention of the giver is always more. con- 
ſidered than the quality of the gift, and believe that as oft as I think, 
of it, I am ſatisfied in this, that bowever Ihave been miſtaken in ma- 
ny other circumflances, 1 have done wiſely in this, having choſen you 
above all others for the dedication of my Diſcourſes, both becauſe in not 
doing it, I ſbould have ſhewn my ſelf in ſome meaſure ingrateful for 
the benefits received, and in doing it, Ihave tranſgreſſed the common 
cuſtom of Authors, who for the moſt part dired their Works to ſome 
Prince, and (blinded with ambition and avarice) applaud and mag- 
nify him for all the virtuous qualities, when perchance they ought 
rather to have reproached him with all the wices imaginable. To 
avoid that error, 1 have made choice, not of thoſe who are aftually 
Princes, but of ſuch as by their infinite good parts do merit tobe ſo; 
not of thoſe who are aually able to advance me to Honours, Employ- 
ments, and Wealth, but" to thoſe, who though unable, would do it if they 
could: for, to judge right, men are rather to eſteem thoſe in whoſe na- 
ture, than thoſe in whoſe power it is to be liberal, and thoſe who undere 
ftand how to govern a Kingdom, than thoſe who do govern it with- 
out that underſlanding. Accordingly Authors do commend Hiero 
the Syraculan, though but a private perſon, above Perſeus of Mace- 
don, though a great King : becauſe to Hiero there was nothiug wan- 
ting to be an Excellent Prince, but a Principality ; and Perſeus bad 
nothing but a Kingdom to recommend him to be King, Accept then 
(whether it be good or bad) what you commanded your ſelves, and 
| if yoube fo far in anerror as to approve my opinions, I ſhall not fail 
to purſue the reft of my Hiſtory, as I promiſed in the beginning. 
Farewell: M m 2 THE 
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dering with my ſelf what honour is given to Antiquity, and how many times 
(paſſing by variety of inſtances) the fragment of an. old Statue has been pur- 
at an high rate by many people, out of curioſity $0. keep it by them, as an. 
ornament to their honſc, or as a pattern for the imitation of ſuch as delight in 
that art; and with what induſtry wap. unup mg endeavour afterwards to have it repre- 
ſented in all their buildings. On the other fide, obſerving the moſt honourable and heroick 
aQions (deſcrib'd in Hiſtory, perform'd by Kingdoms and ancient Common-wealths3 by 
Kings, great Captains, Citizens, Legiſlators, and others, which have not only tired, but 
ſpent themſelves in the ſervice of their Country) are rather admir'd than imitated, and in- 
deed fo far ſhun'd and declin'd in all places, there is ſcarce any imprefſion or ſhadow. to be 
ſeen in this age of the virtue of our Anceſtors3 I could not at the fanie time bur'admmire, 
and lament it; and the more by how much I obſerved in all civil and perſonal controverties, 
in all diſeaſes incident to mankind, recourle is continually had to fach judgments and re- 
medics as have been derived to us by our predeceſſors> for to ſpeak truth, the Civil Law 
is nothing but the ſeutence and determination of their fore-Fathers, which reduc'd into 
order, do ſhew and inſirudt our preſent Lawyers which way to decide z nor-is the art of the 
Phylitian any thing more than ancient. experience handed-down to our times, upon which 
the Practiſer of our age founds all his method and doGrine. _Neverthelels, in the; ordering, 
of Common-wealths, in the conſeryation of their ſeveral members; in the ——_— of, 
29 : ing- 
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> in the regiment of Armies, in the management of War, in the adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, in the enlargement and propagation of Empire, there is not to be found either 
Prince, Republick, great Captain or Citizen, which repairs to Antiquity for example; which 
perſwaded me it proceeded not ſo much from the nicenels and effemingcy our preſent Edn- 
cation has introdfced upori the World, nor from the miſchief which a turbulent and ſedi- 
cious idleneſs wor als oy forth in many Provinces and Cities in Chriſtendom, as from. our 

or inadvertency in Hiſtory, not taking the ſenſe of what we read, or not minding 
| i and poinancy with which it is many times im ated 3 from whence it comes 
to paſs, that many who read are much pleaſed and delighted with the variety of accidents 
contained in Hiſtory, but never think them intended for their irhitation, that being a thing, 
in their jud not only difficult, but impoſſible; as if the Heaven, the Sun, the Ele- 
ments and Shankind were altered and diſpoſſeſſed of the motiorl, order and power with 
which they were primitively inveſted. Being deſirous to reduce ſuch as ſhall tall into this 
error, 1 have judged it neceſſary to write upon all thoſe Books of Titus Livine, (which, by 
the mialignity of time, have not been intercepted) what I (according to ancient and mo- 
dern opinion) ſhall think uſeful for their further explanation to the end, that they which 
ſhall peruſe theſe my diſcourſes, may extraCt ſuch advantage and document as is neceſſary 
for their proticiency.and improvement by Hiſtory ; and-though my enterprize appears to 
be difficult, yet by the affiſtance of thoſe who put me upon/it, I do. not deſpair but to diſ- 
charge my ſelf fo, as to: keave the way much more caly and ſhore to any man that ſhall de- 
fire to come after me. F” | 


CHAP. I. 


What have been generally the Principles of all Cities, and particularly 
of Rome, | 


"Hoſe who ſhall read the Oripinat of the City-of Rome; by whit Legiſſators advanced, 
{> and by what Governrnent ordered, will not wonder it ſhould remain firm and entire 
for ſo many ages, afterwards fo vaſt an Empire ſpring out of it as that Common-wealth 
arrived to. ing to diſcourſe firſt of its Original, it is convenient to premiſe, that all Ci- 
ties are built either by natives born in the Country where they were erected, or by ſtran- 
gers. The firſt happens whien, to the Inhabitants diſperſed. in many and little parties, it 
appears their habitation is iriſectire, not being able apart (by reaſon of their diſtance, or 
{malneſs of their numbers) t6 refiſt an invation, (if an enemy ſhould fall upon them) or 
to unite ſuddenly for their defence, without leaving their Houſes and Families expoſed, 
which by conſequence would be certain'prey to the eneniy. Whereupon, to evade thoſe 
dangers, moved cither by their 'own impulfe, 6r the ſuggeſtions of ſome perfon among 
them of more than ordinary authority, they oblige themſelves to live together in ſome 
place to be choſen by thern for convenience of proviſion, and eaſinefs of detence. Of this 
ſort, among many others, Athens and Venice were two : the tirſt was built under the autho- 
-rity:of Theſexs, upon occalion of the like diſtance and diſperſion of the natives. The 
other (there being many pw ether into certain little Iſlands in that point of 
the Adriatick Sea, to avoid the War which every day, by the acceſs and irruption of new 
Armies of Barbarians after the declenſion of the Roman Empire grew intollerable in Traly) 
began by among themſelves, without the affiſtance or encouragement of any Prince, 
to treat and it to ſuch Laws as moſt likely to preſerve them: and it fucceeded 
to their deſire by the long reſpite and tranquility their ſituation afforded them that Sea 
having no paſſage at that end, and the Barbarians no Ships to diſturb them fo that the 
Pon TRE" vg was ſufficient to exalt them to their preſent authority and gran- 


The ſecond caſe, when a City is raiſed by ſtrangers, it is done by people that are free, or 
depending (as Colonies) or elſe by ſome Prince or Republick to caſe and disburthen 
themſelves of their exuberance, or to defend ſorne Territory, which being newly acquir'd, 
- they defire with more fafety and leſs expence to maintain (of which fort ſeveral were 
by the people of Kome all over their Empire), otherwiſe they are ſornctimes erected by 
ſome Prince, not for his relidence fo much as for his and renown (as Alexandria by 
Alexander the Great). Bur theſe Cities nor being free in their Original, do ſeldom ariſe to 
— #5 ana, una to be reckoned the heads or chief of fome Kingdom. 
Of this ſort was Florence, for (whether buile by the Souldiers of Sille, cr ns” 
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Inhabitants of the Mountain di Fieſole, who preſuming upon, and being encouraged by the 
long Peace tinder the Reign of Awguſtrs, deſcended trom their Mountain to inhabit the 
plain upon the River Aru) it was built under the Roman Empire, and could not upon 
thoſe principles exalt it ſelf higher than the couttelie of the Prince would permit. The 
Founders of Cities are free, when by themſelves, or the command. of their Sovereign they 
are conſtrained upon occaſion of fickneſs, famine, or war, to abandon their own, in queſt of 
new Countries : and theſe do cithet poſſeſs themſelves of ſuch Towns as they find ready 
built in their Congqueſts, (as Moſes did), or they build them de novo, as Aneas. In this 
caſe the power of the builder, and the fortune of the building is conſpicuous and h6nouta- 
ble, according as the cauſe from whence it derives its Original is more or leſs eminent. His 
virtue and prudence is diſcernible two ways, by the election of the.Seat, and the inſtitution 


of the Laws 3 and becauſe men. build as often by necciſity as choiee, and the judgment and - 


wiſdom of the builder is greater where there is leſs room and latitude for his cle&tion 5 it 
is worthy our conſideration whether it is. more advantagious building in barren and un- 
fruitful places, to the end that the people. being conſtrained to be induſtrious, and leſs obs 
noxious to idleneſs, might live in more unity, the poverty of the ſoil giving them lefs op- 
portunity of difſention, Thus it fell out in Kaxgie and ſeveral other Cities built in ſich 
places and that kind of eletion would doubtleſs be moſt prudent and profitable, if men 
could be content to live quietly of what they had, without an ambitious defire of -Com- 
mand. But there being no ſecurity againſt that, but power, it is neceſſary to avoid that 
fierility, and build in the fruitfulleſt places can be found, where their numbers cncreaſing by 
the plentifulneſs of the foil, they may be able not only to defend thernſelves againtt an a(- 
{ault, but repel any oppolition ſhall be made to their grandeur 3 and as to 'that idlenels to 


which the richneſs of the ſituation diſpoſes, it may be provided againſt by Laws, and con- 


venient exerciſe enjoyn'd, according to. the example of (everal wiſe men, who having in- 
habited Countries, pleaſant, fruitful, and apt to yen ſuch lazy people improper for ſer- 
vice, to prevent the inconvenience which might tollow thereupon, enjoyned ſuch a neceſfity 
gf exerciſe to ſuch as were intended for the Wars, that by degrees they became better Soul- 
diers than thoſe Countries which were mountainous and barren could any where produce. 
Among whom may be reckoned the Kingdom of Egypt, which, notwithſtanding that it was 
extremely pleaſant and plentiful, by the virtue and efficacy of its Laws produced excellent 
men, and perhaps ſuch as, had not their names been extinguiſhed with time, might have de- 
ſerved as much honour as Alexander the Great, and many other great Captains, whoſe me» 
mories are ſo freſh, and fo venerable among us. And who-ever would conlider the Govern 
ment of the Soldax, the diſcipline of the Mamalwkes, and the reſt of their Militia before 
they were extirpated by Selimxs the Turk, might tind their great prudence and caution'in 
exerciling their Souldiers, and preventing that ſoftneſs and effeminacy to which the felicity 
of their {oil did ſo naturally incline them. | 7 

For theſe reaſons I conceive beſt to, build in a fruitful place, if the ill conſequences of 
that fertility be averted by convenient Laws. Alexander the Great being deſirous to build 
a City to perpetuate hisname, Dinocrates an Archite came to him, and undertook:to build 
him one upon the Mountain Athos, and to recommend and inforce his propoſal, ( beſides 
the goodnels of the ſoil) he perſwaded him it ſhould be made in the ſhape and tigure-of 'a 
man (a thing which would be new, wonderful, and ſutable to his greatneſs), But when 
Alexander enquired whence it was to be ſupplyed, the Architect replyed, he had not con- 
fidercd of that at which anfwer Alexander laugh'd very heartily, and leaving him and 
his mountain to themſelves, he built Alexandris, where people might be tempted to plant 
by the richneſs of the Soil, the nearneſs of the Sea, and convenience of the River Nile. 
Again, if we examine the Original of Rome, and admit Axeas for the firſt Founder, it will 
fall in the number of thoſe Cities built by foreigners : if Romulus, among ſuch as were 
erected by the natives; either way it was originally free, without any dependance: It will 
appear likewiſe (as ſhall 'be ſhewn more particularly hexeafter) by what Laws Romulus, 
Nums and others fortified and ſecur'd it; inſomuch that neither the fertility of the Soil, 
the commodity of the Sea, the frequency of their Victories, nor the largeneſs of its Em- 


ire were able to debauch or corrupt it 3 but it remained for ſeveral | ages for piety and vir- 


tue more exemplary than any other Common-wealth cither fince or betore it. And beeauſe 
the great things ated under that Government, and tranſmitted to us by Titus Livins, were 
performed by publick or private Counſel-within or without the City, I ſhall begin with 
what occurr'd in the Town, and was managed by publick debate, (as judging that moſt wor- 
thy our annotation) ſuper-adding what-ever depended thereupon 3 and with theſe diſcourſes 
L intend this firſt Book (or rather Part) ſhall conclude. 


Na 2 CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. . 


The ſeveral kinds of Common-wealths 3 and under which kind the 
Roman is comprehended. 


WW Aving the difcourſe of thoſe Cities which in their beginning have been dependane, 
| ſhall ſpeak of ſuch as were _—_— free, and governed themſelves according to 
their own fancies, Common-wealths, or Principalities, as their own inclinations lead them. 
Of theſe (according to the diverſity of their principles) their Laws and Orders were divers. 
Some of them at their firſt foundation received their Laws at one time from a fingle perſon, 
as the Spartans from Licurgas. Others received them by chance, at ſeveral times,upon variety 
of acci as Rome; and that Common-wealth is doubtleſly happy, whoſe good fortune 
it is to have a perſon ſo wiſe as to conſtitute and diſpoſe its Laws mm fuch manner at firſt, 
hat ic may ſabhiſt ſafely and ſecurely by them, without neceflity of new modelling or cor- 
reQion.' Of this ſort was Sparta, which for more than 800 years was obſerved to remain 
entire and inco without any dangerous commotion. - On the other fide, that City 
muſt needs be ns meaſure unhappy, which, not having ſubmitted to, or complyed 
with the of a ſingle founder, is neceſſitated of it felt to remodel and reform. Of 
theſe that is moſt un whoſe principles were at firſt remote and devious from 
i 1 age" might have conducted to perfeRion 3 and indeed thoſe Common- 
which are in this degree, are almoſt impoſſible to be eſtabliſhed by ary atcidene 
whatſoever. But others (whoſe Commencements are good, and capable of improvement, 
though perhaps not exquiſitely perfe&t) may become perfe&t afterwards by the concurrence = 

of accidents, yet not without er, foraſmuch as moft men are averſe, and will riot catily 

admit of any new Law which introduces new Orders and Cuſtoms into a City, without 

great appearance of neceſſity, and that neceſſity arifing neceſſarily from ſome danger im- 

ing, it many-times falls out the Common-weakh-periſhes before remedy can'be ap- 

plyed. OF this the Common-wealth of Florence is iniftance fufficient, which in the com- 

motion of Aretz was the 11 th. time reformed, and the 12 th. time confounded by the ſe- 

dition of Prato. 7 ' | 

But being now to diſcourſe of the State of the Roman Common-wealth, and what were 

the accidents and orders which advanced it to that perfeCtion, it is convenient to premiſe 

(what has been afferted by ſeveral Authors) that there are but three ſorts of Governments, 

Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and Democracy, to cither of which, who-ever intends to exe a Go- 

vernment, may apply as he pleaſes. Others (of no leſs reputation) are of opinion the forms 

of Government are fix, of which three are bad, and three good of thetoſelves, but ſo eaſily 

corrupted, even they become fatal and pernicious. Thote which are good are the three 

| before mentioned » thoſe which are evil are three others depending upon the three former z 

and carrying ſo near a refemblance,they many times interfere, and tall one into the other,as 

| into Tyranny,Ariſtocracy into Oligarchy,and Democracy into Anarchy and Con- 

fuſion : inſomuch, that who-ever forms his Governtnentof one of the three fortner, forms 

it for no long time, becauſe no care nor remedy can prevent, but it will degenerate into its 

, by reaſon of the ſimilitude betwixt virtue and vice : and theſe changes and va- 
hapned by accident amongſt men; for at the beginning” of the | 
few, they lived difperſed after the manner ot beaſts: aftcr- 
began to unite, and, for their better deferice, to look out for 
| ong, robult, ahd valiant, that they might chooſe one out of them 
to miake him their head, and pay him obedience from hence che thirſt diſtinction betwixt 
honeR and diſhoneſt did ariſe: for obſerving that if any injur'd his Be , it inume- 
diately. created at hatred and ce among the reſt, all people abhorting him that 
him chat was itijur'd; leſt tho ſame injuſtice might hap- 


was uhgrateful, and cotri 
pen'to Ho one. began to make Laws, and ordain puniſhments for offenders; and 
this was the firſt appeararice of j the World; after which, being to make Election 


of 
of their Prince, they hd not ſo much teſpe& the ability of his body as the qualifications of 
his mind, chooſing him that was moſt and juſt 3 but by degrees their Government 
coming to be Hereditary, and not by E according to their former way, thoſe which 
inherited 


degencrated from their Ancefiors, and CE actions, begay to be- 
lieve that Princes were exalted for no-other end bur to diſcri e them(clves trom their 


ſubjes by their pomp, luxury, and all other effeminate qualities, by which means they fcll 
into tht hatred of the people, and by conſequence became affraid of them, and that fear in- 


crealing, 
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creaſing, they began-to meditate revenge, oppreſſing ſome, and diſobliging ochers, till jn« 
ſentibly Te Chopin altered, and ff into Tyranny. And theſe were the tirſt grounds 
of ruine, the firſt occaſion of Conjuration and Conſpiracy againſt Princes, not o muck m 
the puſillanimous and poor, as in thoſe whoſe genezolity,, ſpirit and riches would not ſuffet 
them 3 fubmit to ſo diſhonourable rar; _y TW wg aonng Ay aytho- 
rity of the Nobles, took up Arms againſt their Prince, aving conquered and extirpa- 
bod that Government, they ſubjeted themſelves to the Nobility which bad Fans 1 ; 
and deteſting the name of a ſingle perſon, they took the Government upon _themielves, and 
at firſt (reficting upon the late Tyranny) governed according to new Paws deviſed by 
themſelves, poſtponing particular profit to mublick advantage, ſo that.both the one;and the 
other were preſerved and managed with great diligence and exactneſs. But their autho- 
rity afterwards deſcending upon their Sons, (who being ignorant of the variations of for- 
tune, as not having experimented her inconſtancy,) and not contenting themſelves with a 
civil equality, but talling into rapine, oppreſſion, ambition, and adulteries, they changed the 
Government again; atid brought it from an Optimacy to be governed by few, without 
any reſpe& or conſideration of Juſtice or Civility; fo that in a ſhort time it hapned 
to them as to the Tyrant 3 for the multitude being weary of their Government, were ready 
to aſſiſt any body that would attempt to remove it, by which means in a thort time it was 
extinguilhed. 

And foraſmuch as the tyranny of their Prince, and the infolence of their Nobles were 
freſh in their memory, they reſolved to reſtore neither the one nor the other, but concluded 
upon a popular State, which was then regulated ſo as neither Prince nor Noble ſhould have 
any authority: and there being no States but are xeverenced at firſt,this Populacy continued 
for ſome time, but not long, (eſpecially after its Founders) for it fell immediately into an 
irreſiſtible licentiouſneſs, contemning all authority both puablick and: private 3' and every 
man living after his own miad, a thouſand injuries were daily committed, ſo that forc'd by 
neceflity, by the ſuggeſtions of ſome good man, or for avoiding the like enormities, they 
returned to their primitive Kingſhip, and from thence by degrees 'zelapſed again. iu the 
manner,,and upon the occaſions aforeſaid. And this is the Sphear and Circle.in which 
all Republicks have, and do move z but. it ſeldom or never happens that- they terra td the 
ſame circuraſtances of Government again, becauſe it js ſcarce poſſible tor any of thery-ta be 
fo long liv'd, as to paſs many times tiorow the ſame mutations, and remain «>> 4 
It ſometimes comes to pals likewiſe, that in the conflits and troubles ok. a State, being 
ſitute both of counſel and force, it becomes a prey to ſame neighbouring Common-wealth 
that js better governed than it : bur admitting that could not be, Goveraments would fall 
from one to another, and make an infinite circulation. For theſe xeaſons all the foxeſaid 
farms of Government are in my judgment infirm and unſtable 3- the three good ones from 
the ſhortne(s of man's life, and the three bad ones from their proper imperfections. .,'Where- 
upon, the wiſeſt Legiſlators finding this defect, and avoiding cyery one of thoſe kinds, they 
fram'd a Government which ſhould confiſt of ther all, believing it to be more permanenc 
and table, becauſe, Prince, Nobles and People living in the ſame City, ab coninjunicating 
in the ſame Government, they would be all of them in fight of one another, an& more ca» 
pable of correaion. The perfon which.in this kind has merited mok praiſe was 4 
who ordered his Laws.in Sparts, in fuch manner, that giving King, Nobility 4 People 
cach of them their portion, he erected a Government that continued for more than teight 
hundred years, to his great honour, and that Cities repoſe. IH! L "6 

To Solon it hapned clear otherwiſe, (who was the 4thenien Legiſlator). whoſe auning 
ouly at a popular Government, was the cauſe it was fo ſhort lived, chat before h&-ditd hg 
law the tyranny of  Piſftrates ſpring out of it 3 and though forty years after the/Tyrant's 
Heixs were expelled, and 4thenz rettorcd to its liberty, yet reſuming the old model which 
Solon had recommended, it could not continue above an hundred, years, notwithfianding 
many. new Laws were ſuper-added to reſtrain the infolence of the Nobility, and-the looſe» 
neſs of the Commons. © But there being no mixture and temperament. of Principality.and 
Optitnacy with the other, in reſpe& of Sparta, Atbens was but of little duration, _ But to 
return to Rome, though it had not a Lycwrgzs to obſtetricate at its birth, and ſupply it with 
{uch Laws as might preſerve its freedom o long; 02483 ' $59 4 

Nevertheleſs, the accidents which hapned upon the difſention betwixt the people and the 
Senate produced that in ſome meaſure which was defeive at its foundation 3 for though 
in its beginning its Laws and Orders were imperfect, yet it did not altogether defle& from 
the'right way which was to condu& it to perfection, Romulus, Nama, and all the reſt of its 
Kings making many good Laws conformable to its freedom. But their ultimate delign being 


to perpetuate their Monarchy,though that City remained free,there were many things _ 
] ted, 
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ted by thoſe Princes which were neceſſary for its conſervation. And though it fell out their 
Kings loſt their Dominion upon the aboveſaid occaſions, yet thoſe who expulſed them, 
creating rwo Conſuls in their ftead, they rather drove the name than the authority of King- 
ſhip out of the City. After which, the Government reciding in the Conſuls and Senate, 
it conſiſted only of two of the: three forts, Monarchy and Ariftocracy : it remained now 
to give place only to a popular Government, and the Roman Nobility being grown inſolent 
upon occaſions which ſhall be mentioned hereafter, the people tumultuated, took up Arms 
againſt them, and prevailed ſo far, that (left otherwiſe they might loſe all) it was conſented 
the people ſhoyld have their ſhare, and yet the Senate and Confuls on the other hand retain 
ſo much of their former authority -as to keep up their degrees as before : and this was the 
beginning of the Tribwnes of the people, after the creation of which, that State became 
better eſtabliſhed, every one of the three ſorts having a ſhare in the Government : and for- 
tune was very favourable, that c—_ it ſuffered many mutations, and paſſed from a Mo- 
narchy toan Ariſtocracy, and from that to the people by the ſame gradations, and the ſame 
occaſions I have mentioned 3 nevertheleſs the power was not taken from their Kings to 
transfer it upon the Nobles, nor from the Nobility to give it wholly to the people 3 but 
remaining mixt and compounded of all three, that Republick grew in time to be perfect, 
to which perfe@ion the difference and jealouties betwixt the Senate and People contributed 
exceedingly, as ſhall be largely demonſtrated in the two following Chapters. 


CHAP. IIL 


Upon what accidents and tumults in Rome the Tribune of the people was created, 
' = by which that Common-wealth became *more perfe@, 


A Cos to the judgment of all Authors who have written of Civil Governmhenc, 
and the examples of all Hiſtory, it is neceſſary to who-ever would eſtabliſh a Govern= 
ment, and preſcribe Laws to it, to preſuppoſe all men naturally bad, and that they will ſhew 
and exert that natural malignity as often as they have occalion to do'it ſecurely ; for though 
it may poſſibly lie concealed for ſome time, it is for ſome ſecxet reaſon, which want of pre- 
ſident and experience renders invilible 3' but time diſcovers jr afterwards, and is therefore 
juſtly called the Father of Truth. 

After the expulſion of the Tarquins there appeared in Rome a very great union betwixt 
the Senate and the people 3 the Senate ſeerned to have depoſited their old arrogance, and 
taken up a gentleneſs and humility that rendred them grateful even to the meanel(t mecha- 
nick : in this manner they curb'd and conſtrained their evil deſigns, as having no hopes of 
ſucceſs while the Tarquins were living, who were formidable to the Nobility of themſelves, 
and would be much more, if the people by any ill uſage ſhould be animated to-joyn with 
them, and this was the true ground of their hypocrifie. But no ſooner were the Tarquins 
dead, and the Nobility diſcharged of their fear, but they began. to expeQorate, and fpit 
out the venom had info long in their ſtomachs againſt the people, uſing them with all ima- 
ginable'injury and contempt, which carriage of theirs gives good. teſtimony to my aſſer- 
tion, that man is naturally wicked, never does well but upon neceſſity; and when at any 
time it'is at his choice, and he may follow his own genius with freedom, all things run im- 
mediately into diſorder and confuſion z and that ſaying is not without reaſon, That Repwta- 
tion and > as makg men induftrions, but it is Laws which make them good: otherwiſe, if 

e-did well of themſelves, Laws would be uſcleſs; but where that is not to be expe- 

Laws become neceſſary. No ſooner were the Tarquins removed, and the authority 
and terror where-with they kept the Senate in awe, but it was thought fit to find out ſome 
new Us that mi _ wages bog ws _ in the _ _ of hu- 
manity and juſtice as arquins one whilſt they were alive: at length, after man 
'and contentions betwixt the people and them, all was accommodated by the __ 
tion of a Tribune for the ſecurity of the people, which Tribune was to be inveſted with ſuch 
authority and Ong enable him to become afterwards an Arbitor betwixt 
them, and a ſiop for the to the inſolence of the Nobility. 
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CHAP. 1V. 


The diſſentions betwixt the Senate and the people of Rome, were the occaſion that 
Common-wealth became ſo powerful and free. 


I Cannot initence pals over the tumults and commotions which hapned in Rome betwixt 
the death of the Tarquins, and the creation of thoſe Tribwunes. Nor can I forbear ſay- * 
ing ſomething againſt the opinion of many who will needs have Rome to have been a tu- 
multuous Republick, ſo full of mutiny and confuſjon, that had not its fortune and va- 
lour ſupplyed for its defedts, it would have been inferior to any vther Common-wealth 
whatſoever. I cannot deny but fortune and valour were the occaſions of the Roman Em- 
pire 3 but, in my judgment, they do not conſider, that where the ſonldier is good, the diſci- 
pline is good 3 and where the diſcipline is good, there is commonly good fortune : but to 
return to the other particulars in that City, I ſay, thoſe who objec againſt the tumults be- 
twixt the Nobles and the People, do in my opinion condemn thoſe very things which 
were the firſt occaſion of its freedom, regarding the noiſe and clamours which do uſually 
follow ſuch commotions, more than the good etfets they do commonly produce, not con- 
iidering that in all Commofi-wealths there are two oppoſite humours, one of the People, 
the other of the Nobleſs; and that all Laws which are made in favour of liberty, proceed 
from the differences betwixt them, as may eaſily be ſeen in the revolutions of Rome: for 
from the time of the Targquins to the Gracchi, (which was more than three hundred years) 
in all the tumults in Rome ſeldom any body was baniſhed, and ſeldomer put to death : fo 
that it is not reaſonable to eſteem thoſe popular tumults ſo darigerous and horrible, nor to 
pronounce. that a ſeditious and bloody Common-wealth, which in fo long time, among all 
their heats and animoſities, ſent not above eight or ten perſons intd baniſhment, executed 
but few, and condemned not many to any pecuniary Mult. Nor can it be called reaſona- 
bly diſorderly and irregular, which produced ſo many examples of all forts of virtue 3 
for good examples proceed from good Education, and good Education from good Laws, 
and good Laws from thoſe tumults which many people do ſo inconfiderately condemn ; and 
who-ever examines their ſucceſs, will not find they have produced any Laws or Violence to 
the prejudice of the common intereſt, but rather on the contrary. And if any ſhould ob- 
jx& their ways were wild and unuſual, to hcar the people roaring againſt the Senate, and 
the Senate railing againſt the people. To ſee them running tumultuouſly about the ſtreets, 
ſhutting up their ſhops, and leaving the Town, I anſwer, that all Cities ought to be allowed 
ſome ways of vent and evacuation for their paſſions, and eſpecially thoſe who expedt af- 
fiſtance from their people in time of exigence and danger 3 in which number the City of 
Rome was one, and kad this cuſtom, that when the Commons had a mind to a new Law, 
they either committed ſome of the aforeſaid outrages, or elſe refuſed to lift themſelves for 
the Wars, fo that to appeaſe, it was in ſome meaſure neceſſary to comply with them, and 
the deſires of a free people are ſeldom or never deſtructive or prejudicial to liberty, becauſe 
they commonly ſpring from actual oppreſſion, or an apprehenſion of it 3 and it perhaps 
that apprehenhion ſhould be vain, and ill grounded, there is the remedy of Conventions, in 
which ſome honeſt man or good Orator may remonſtrate their miſtake 3 and the people; 
though (as Twlly ſays) they may be ignorant, yet they are capable en of the truth, and 
do eafily ſubmit to-it, when delivered to then by any perſon they think credible, and to 
be believed. So that it is an obligation upon us to judge more moderately of the Roman 
Government, and to conſider that ſo many good effects as proceeded from that Republick, 
could not have been produced but from ſutable cauſes : and if their tumults were the cc- 
calion of the creation of the Tribunes, they were more laudable than otherwiſe ; for be- 
lides that they ſecured a ſhare of the Government to the people, they were conſtituted 
as Guardians and Conſervators of the Roman liberty, as thall be thewn in the Chapter 
enſuing; . 
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CHAP. V. 


Where the Guardianſhip of liberty may be moſt ſecurely depoſited, whether amon 
' the People or Nobility : and which has greater bcraſion to tumultnate, be 6s 
would acquire more, or he that would defend and keep what he has. 


"137 who have given us the wiſeſt and moſt judicious ſcheme of a Common-wealth, 
| 4 have laid down the conſervation of liberty as a necefſary fundatnental, and according 
as that is more or leſs ſecured, the Government is like to be more orlefs duxable. But for- 
aſrmuch as all Common-wealths conſiſt of Nobility and Populacy, the queſtion ariſgs in 
whoſe hands that liberty is depoſited moſt ſafely. In old times among the Lacedemonians, 
and in our times among the Venetians, it was intruſted wit} the Nobility 3 but among the 
Romans with the common people for which reaſon it is to be examined which of them 
made the better elections. 
If we look back to their Ogiach, there are arguments on both ſides 3 but it weri 
only their fate and concluſion, the Nobility muſt carry it, in reſpe& that the liberty of the- 
Spartans and Venetians have been much longer lived. But on the other fide, (to jultify the 
mans) freedom is (I conceive) moſt properly committed to their cuſtody who have leaſt 
appetite to uſurp. And doubtleſs, if the ends and deſigns both of the Nobility and Com- 
mons' be conſidered, it will be found the Nobility are ambitious of Dominion, while the 
Commons have no other thoughts but to defend themſelves againſt it 5 and, by conſequence, 
having leſs hopes to uſurp, they have more inclination tv live free: ſo that the conſervation 
of their liberty being committed to the people, it is but reaſonable to believe they will be 
more careful to preſerve it z and by how much they are lels likely to ufurp upon it them- 
ſelves, with the more vigilance will they ſecure it againſt the encroachments of others. ,On 
the other ſide, he that defends the Sparta# and Venetian conſtitution, alledges, that by put- 
2 np power into the hands of the Nobility, two excellent things are performed. One 
is, that thereby they {atisfic their ambition whio have the greateſt intereſt in the Common- 
wealth. The other, that they take from the people all opportunity of exerting their na- 
tural turbulency and unquietneſs, which has not only been the occaſion of intinite diſſen- 
tions, but is apt likewiſe to enforce the Nobility upon ſuch deſperate courſes as may in time 
produce unremediable effes. Of this, Rome it {elf is propoſed as an example, where the 
Tribunes being inveſted with that authority, it was not ſufficient to have one Plebejan 
Conſul, but the people muſt have both, and not content with that neither, they would have 
the Cenſor, Pretor, and all the other great Magiſtrates of the City choſen our of the people. 
Nor was this enough, but carried on with the ſame exorbitant fury, they began by degrees 
to adore ſuch men. as they ſaw likely to confront and beard the Nobility, which hamour 
was the riſe of Marixs his greatneſs, and his greatneſs the deſtrution of Kome. All this 
conſidered, it is no eaſy matter, upon impartial deliberation on both fides, to pronounce 
which of the two is moſt ſafely to be truſted with the liberty, becauſe it is no leſs difficule 
to determine which js moſt pernicious to a Common-wealth, he that (not ſatisfied with 
what he has) is ambitious of more, or he that is content, and would ſecure what he has 
x He that ſhall examine it critically, will conclude thus 3 cither you argue for a Repub- 
whoſe aim is to extend and propagate its Empire, as Rome ; or one whoſe deligns 
reach no than to preſerve what they have got. In the firſt caſe, *ris neceſſary in all 
things to follow the le of Rome; in the ſecond, Venice and Sparta are rather to be 
imitated for the reaſons id, which ſhall be reinforc'd in the following Chaprer. But 
to return from whence we have ſtragled, and diſcourſe 'of what men are moſt nocene in a 
Common-wealth, they that are impatient to get, or they that are only fearful to loſe; I ſay, 
that when Marcys Menenins was made DiQtator, and Fulvint Maſter of the Hos 
(both -of them Plebeians) to enquire into certain Conſpiracies that were entred into ar 
Capra, againit the City of Rome, was given them at the fame time to examine 
and take cogniſance of ſuch perſons as, by bribery, or any other unlawful means, delign'd 
upon the Conſulſhip, or any other of the great offices in Rome: by which the Nobility be- 
ing highly provoked, (as —_— it to be done in oppolition to them) cauſed it to be 
ſpread abroad, that the Nobility did not by any ambitious or irrcgular ways affe&t or de- 
upon thoſe great places 3 bu> the Commons, who not daring to truſt their prefermenc 
to their extraction or virtue, took all extraordinary courſcs to -. I themiclves to them. 
In particular they accuſed the Dictator, and that with fo much vchemience and ſucceſs, he 


was glad to call a Counſel, and (taving ccmplaincd very much of the calumniations of 
the 
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and ſubmit himſelf to_ the judgment of the 


the Nobility) to lay down his Dictatorſh 
people , by whom the Cauſe beiag heard, 
very hard which was moſt ambitious 3 He that would 
a violent appetite either in the one, or the other may 
which in my judgment are oftner cauſed by them that are in poſſeiſio 
henſion of loſing what they have got, produces the ſame c; 
acquiſition does in the other, | 
have, but by new accumulation 3 beſides, the more wealth or Territory they have, the 


more 


y acquitted. _ There je was diſputed 
ys He that mouſe preſerve; for 
the occalion of great diſturbances, 

n, becauſe the appre- 
| [ and paſſion, as dehire of 
as they ſeldom think. themſelves fafe in what they 


ity they have to Ufurp as they ſee occaſion : to which may be added 


that their incorrigible and ambitious deportments, dv proyoke and kindle a delire in ſuch as 
have not thoſe di | 
themſelves upon 
by the wealth and honours which 


them if they can, and that for two reaſons, to revenge 
them of all ; and to enrich themſelves into the bargain” 
tz others manage ſo ill. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Whether in Rome ſuch a forme of Government conld be eſtabliſhed, as ſhould 


wW 


take away the animoſities betwixt the Senate aud the People. 


Hat the continued jealoulies betwixt the Senate and the People did produce , we 
have alrcady diſcourſed 3 but becauſe the effe&s of them remained till the time of 


the Gracchi, and were the occaſion of the deſtruction of their libe 
whether Rome might not have attained that height of Authority and Grandeur under ano- 
ther form of Government that might have prevented thoſe animoſities. To reſolve this 
Queſtion, it is neceſſary tolook back upon thoſe Republicks whoſe Fortune it has been to 
retain their liberty a long time without thoſe inconveniencies, to exatnine what was their 
form, and whether it was praticable in Rome. As Examples, we may produce Sparta 
and Venice, the firſt Ancient, the latter more modern, 


erned 


, it may be demanded 


both mentioned before Sparta was: 
y a King, anda ſmall Senate ; Venice did not divide the Government into 


iſtin& Names 3 but all who were admitted to the adminiſtration were called Gentlemen 


Government:and hnding 
of Inhabitants in 
them Gentlemen y 
only be inſtituted, but continued without tumult, becauſe when firſt introduced, all the 
Inhabitants participating of the Government, no body could cc | 
after, finding it firm and eſtabliſhed, had no reaſon, nor opportunity to diſturb it 3 They 
had no xcaſon, becauſe no injury was done them 3 they had no * 
Government reſtrained them, 4nd they were pot-<mploycd in any 
them with authority : beſides thoſe who came after were not in.n1 e 
to the Governors, the latter being equally, if not more numerous than they z, for which rea« 
ſons the Venetians were able not on! 
without any revolution, 
Sparta being (as I fai 
preſerve its Model a long time, by reaſon the 
and the Laws of Lycxrgis eſtabliſhed with great veneration, ſo th: 
all occaſicn of tumult was taken away, and they might continue 
though the Offices and Commands were ;conferr 
Country being cqually diſtributed, the people were not Seditious, th 
at a diſtance 3 nor did the Nobility provoke them by any inſolence or 
proceeded from the condition of their Kin 
no ſafer way to ſecure their dignity, than by proteHing the 
lence, by which means the fear, and thedefire of Comman ken from! 
the Emulations betwixt them and the Nobility, and the occalions,of tumultyatin 
fo that it was not hard for them to enjoy their tranquylity ſeveral Ages z Of the lengt 
G ” 


ice, and the others but. Citizens 3 and this diſtin& 

in, and they who came 
rtunity , becauſe the 
ing chat raight furniſh 
y to erect, but maintain theix Government a long time, 
d before ) governed by King and a ſwal] Senate, might likewiſe 
Inhabitants were but few, ſtrangers excluded, 
et the revenue of the 
I aenp 
MN 3 : 

ing cnvironed by the Nobllisy , had 

taken from the x 


ferred upon a few, 


their ow grid there were two principal cauſes 5 Firſt, The number of the Spartans 
being , there was no neceſſity that their Governors ſhould be many 3 and riext no 
wn 12 being admitted, they were not liable to be corrupted , nor to encreaſe to ſuch a 
n , as might grow nam. yur” to thoſe few who were-under their Government. 
Theſe things being conſidered, it is yon that the Roman” Legiſlators could not have inſti- 
tuted a Common-wealth that ſhould be 'free from Sedition and Mutiny, any other way, 
than by imitating the Venetians and Spartans, that isby not employing the people in their 
Wars, like the Venetians, nor entertaining Foreigners into their City, as the Spartans. 
But the Roman Legiſlators tranſgreſſing in both,the people grew ſtrong,and by coni&quence 
tumultuous 3 and it any way the Government were to be rendered more quiet, this incon- 
venience would follow, it would be reridered alfo more weak, and all means be taken away 
that might condu&t it to that height of grandeur arid authority , at which afterwards it 
; arrived 3 fo that thoſe applications which prevented the tumults in Rome , prevented alſo | 
its enlargement, and the extent of its Empire, as it happens in moſt humane affairs , the 
removal of one inconvenience is the contraQting of another. For it you arm, and adapt 
a numerous people for the War, by their means to enlarge your Territory 3 you put them 
Into a condition of being unmanageable afterwards, and not to be kept down to your Diſci- 
plincand Government 3 whereas it you keep them diſarmed,. and their number but few, 
though you may make your ſelf Arbitrary, you can neyer continue it, for your Subjects 
, will grow ſo poor ſpirited and vile, you will become a prey to the firſt man that invades 
you. In all deliberations therefore, the inconveniences are to be conlidered, and that reſo. 
hution prefer'd, in which there are feweſt ; for none can be taken that are abſolutely free. 
The Romans then in irhitation of the Spartans, might have ſet upa King for his lite, and 
appointed alittle Senate; but by ſo doing, they could never have laid the foundation of fo 
vaſt an Empire, for an EleQtive King , and a ſmall Senate would have contributed but little 
to their unity and peace. He then who would ſet up a new Common-wealth, ſhould con- 
fider whether he would have it (like Rome) extend its Dominion and. Soveraignty 3 or 
keep it ſelf within its own bounds without any dilatation. In the firſt.caſe it is neceſſary 
fo imitate the Romans, and give way to the tumults and publick diſſentions as well as he 
can. for without his Citizens be numerous, and well diſciplin'd and arm'd, he can never 
extend his Dominion 3 and ithe could, it would be impoſſible to keep it. In the ſecond, ' 
he is to frame to the Model of the Spartans, and Venetians 3 but becauſe augmentation of 
Empire, is commonly the deſtruction of ſuch Common-wealths, he is by all poſſible means 
to prohibit new acquiſitions, becauſe depending upon weak Common-wealths, they are 
always deſtructive and pernicious, as Experience has ſhown in the Examples of Sparta and 
Venice. The firſt having ſubdued moſt part of Greece, diſcovered, upon a light accident, 
the weakneſs of its foundation, for the Thebans revolting at the inttigation of Pelopidas, 
gave opportunity to other Cities, and quite ruined the Government. In like manner Ve- 
#ice having conquer'd the greateſt part'of Italy , more by their Mony and Artitice , than 5 
Arms, preſitning too much,upon their force, and coming toa Battel, they were worlſted, 
and in one day lof all which they had got. I ſhould think therefore a Common-wealth that 
would itand a long time, ſhould model it ſelf within according to the Example of Spearts, 
and like Venice, ſcat it ſelf in ſo ſtrong and inexpugnable a place, that it might nor apprc= | 
hend any ſudden inſult 3 nor make it (elf ſo great on the other fide as to become formidable 
ro its wealy u For the common Motives that excite people to make War upon a Com- | 


mon-W are two ;/ either to conquer it themſelves, or to ſecure thernſelves againſt it, 
and by the aforeſaid expedient, thoſe two ways are totally fruſtrated 3 for if it be hard of 
acceſs; and well-diſpoſed to defend ir ſelf, it will ſeldom or never happen that any Body 
will attempt'it. It it keeps within its own bounds, and by experience be found free from 
ambition, no body will fear it, nor will any body offend it 3 and queſtionleſs it would be 
Na = more ity the Laws and COnINns it by tm vena to _ for I am clear! 
opinion, ceping things in this balance an Hlibrizm , the Government woul 
be more civil, and the peace of the City \ conn 4. But the affairs of man being muta- 
ble, and norhing in them that is durable ' and firm 3 there is a neceſſity that they cicher 
encreaſe or diminiſh, and that neceffity docs many times conſtrain us, to what in reaſon we 
ſhould rather decline. Whence it happens, That if a Government be erected apt to defend 
it felf in peace and ſecurity without its bounds, and necdlity enforces it to en- - 
hrge, Ct ng es away its fi jou, and ruincs it the ſooner. So on the 
other ſide, Stars are ſo benign to a Commonwealth , as to place it in peace, 
withont any vccaſion of War, that peace begets idlenefs, and 'idlencls effteminacy or faction, 
which two things (and indeed either of them alone) will be ſufficient to ſubvert it. Where- 
ore, it being impoſſible, as I conceive, to keep things in this balance and mediocrity 3 in 


the 
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| the ( Conſtitution of all Republicks, particular care is to be had to what is moſt honourable T 
and __ are to be ſo ordered, that if neceſſity ſhould compel then to inlarge, they might 
do it in ſuch-manner as to be ſure to keep it. But'to return, a Common-wealth, in my 
judgment, is better fram'd to the exarple of Rome, than either to the Venetian or Spartan, 
it being ſo hard to hit the exa& way between the one and the cther ; and for the emuli- 
| tions betwixt the Nobility and the People, they are to be born as inconveniencies, but ſach 
| as are neceſſary for a people that would riſe to the grandeur of the Romans 3 againſt which 
nevertheleſs (as I have ſhewn before) the authority of the Tribxnes will be ſome remedy, 


it inveſted with the power of impeaching, which was given to the Tribunes id othet 
| States, as I ſhall ſhew in my next Chapter. 
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| CHAP. VIL 


How neceſſary it is for the conſervation of a State, that any Citizen be 
ſecurely accuſed. 


T Here is nothing of more importance to' the ”_ of a State, than that permiſſion be. 
| 2 given toſuch as are ſer up for the conſervation of its liberty, to accuſe ſuch perſons to 
the People, the Senate, or other Magiſtrates as ſhall any way offend againſt the Conſtitutions 
chereof; and this praftice has two effe&s very profitable for the Common-wealth : the 
hirſt is, the Citizens, for fear of being accuſed, do not attempt any thing to the prejudice of 
the Statez and if they do, they are calily and readily ſuppreſs : the other is, that thereby 
a way is opened for the evacuation of ſuch humours as are too frequent among the Citizens 
of every great City 3 which humours, without ſome legal vent, do uſually tecut to extri- 
ordinary ways that are abſolutely pernicious : wherefore there is nothing renders a Com- 
mon-wealth more ſtable and tirm, than the proviſion of ſome legal courſe for the evapora- 
tion of thoſe humours which endanger it. This may be demonſtrated by ſeveral exam- 
ples, but eſpecially by that which is mentioned by Titxs Livixs in his diſcourſe of Coriola- 
mus. He tells us, that the Nobility of Rome being exaſperated againſt the people, for that 
they thought their authority too much increaſed upon the creation of their Tribunes ; and 
it hapning at that time; that in reſpec of the great ſcarcity of proviſions, the Senate had 
ſent into Sicily for ſupplies 3 Coriolanus being, a great adverſary to the popular Faction, ad- 
. viſed that this was a fir time to chaſtiſe the licentiouſneſs of the people, and to take from 
them that power which they had aſſumed to the prejudice of the Nobility,to which purpoſe 
| he perſwaded the Senate againlt diſtributing the corn. This counſel coming to the ears of 
the people, they were fo highly incenſed, that they ſet upon him tumultuouſly as he came 
out of the Senate, and had certainly killed him, had not the Tribunes interpoſed, and cited 
him to appear before them in order to his defence. By which accident it is plain how 
much it 15 for the intereſt of a Common-wealth, that a legal way be provided to diſcharge 
the choller of the people, which otherwiſe will be apt to fly to extraordinary courſes, and 
without doubt produce more miſchievous effects : for if a lingle Citizen be cut off, (though 
poſſibly unjuſtly) it begets little or no diſorder in the Common-wealth, becauſe execution 
is done without private force, or foreign aſſiſtance, (which are mortal things to a free 
State) and what is done by courſe of Law, and publick Authority, is neither deſtructive 
nor dangerous. And as to ancient examples, I think this of Corcolanus ſufficieut 3 from 
whence every man may gather what miſchief would have reſulted to the Common-wealth 
of Rome, had he been cut in pieces by the fury of the peoplez it would have created private 
| diſguſts 3 thoſe diſguſts jealoufies, thoſe jealoufies provilion for defence; that combina- 
tions 3 combinations parties and parties deſtruction : . but by the interpolition of pub- 
f lick authority, all theſe evils were prevented. We have ſect in our time what inconveni- 
| encies followed in Florence, becauſe the multitude had not a legal way of ſpending their in- 
dignation againſt one of their Citizens. Franceſco Valori was Prince of that City, ſuff E- 
Red by many people, as if he deſigned to make himſelf abſolute, and by his haughtineſs 
and pride to exceed thoſe limits which the Laws had preſcribed : there being in that Com- 
mon-wealth no way to prevent it, but by ſetting up a. FaQtion in oppolition to his, he began | 
to look out himſelf, and to make a that might detend him. The people on the other 
ſide having no legal way to ſuppreſs them, betook themſelves to their Arms. Ang whereas, 
if an ordinary way had been open to have oppoſed him, his defigns had been obviared by 
his tingle deſtruction 3 being forced upon an extrordinary, it was effe&ed not only by his, 
but by the ruine of many other eminent Citizens. To confirm what we have faid, another 
Oot inſtanc2 
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' had received: and doubtleſs he would never have betaken him 


inftarice might be produced in the City in the caſe of Peter Soderini, which hapned for want 
of a pip rl they might impeach any Citizen that aſpir'd to the Government. Thete 
were eight Judges only in thas Common-wealth, which axe not enough to admini 


jaſtice againſt a powetfal man« in States that are well conſtituted, *tis neceſſary there be 


more 3 for where tliey are ſo few, their diſpatch is but fmall, and they are corrupted with 
rhore caſe than where they are many. - If therefore there had been any ſuch way allowed, 
upoti his iff Government,the Citizens would haye formally impeached him, without 
if an Army of Spaniards; and if his Government had been well, durſt not have ac- 
cliſed him, leſt he ſhould have accuſed them again ; and by that means that enulation would 
have been prevented which was the cauſe of ſo much miſchief: from whence it may be 
concluded, when ever: foreign aſhſtance is called in by any party in a City, that it proceeds 
from the ill conſtitution of that Government, and that there is no legal way of purging 
thoſe humours which are ſo natural t6 men ;- againſt all which, no remedy is more properly 
applicable, than by authorizing ſeveral perſons of quality and intereſt to receive informa- 
tions + which araice wi ſo well followed in Rome, that in all difſentions berwixe che Se- 
nate and the people, it was never known that either Senate, or people, or any private Cici- 
zen what-ever had recourſe to forcign aſfiſtance ; for having juſtice at home, what need of 
fetching it from abroad? To theſe examples aforeſaid, we may add another out of Titzs 
Livins, who tells us, tht in Clufia the chief City of the Tuſcans, Lucemon having vitiated 
a Siſter of oiie Aruns, and Arwu1s being unable to vindicate her, by reaſon of the power of 
the delitiquerit he addreſſed to the French, who at that time had the Government of Loae- 
bardy, atid poſſeſfing them with the protitableneſs of the Expedition, he prevailed with 
them to biting an Army to revenge him of that outrage and injury which” his Siſter 
| If to the relief of a 
foreigner, could he have hoped for reparation at home. But as liberty of juſt accuſation is 
great ſecurity to a State, ſo tolleration of calumny is as dangerous on the other ſide, which 
we ſhall evince in the following Chapter. | | 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Be  ——— 


Unjuit calumnitt are no leſs pernitions to 4 Comtwor-wealth, than legal acouſe- 
tions are profitable and good. 


T7 Hough the valour of Furius Camillus (after he had raiſed their Siege and driven the 
Þ French from their Leaguer before Rome) was fo univerſally venerable, that none of 
the Romans huge it diminution either to their reputation or dignity to give him ptece= 
dence yet ins Capitolinus could not brook that ſo much honour ſhould be given oy 
ſceing, in his judgrhent, he had done as much towards the preſervation of the City 
deſerved as well, in ſaving the Capitol, as Camillzs had done in the other 3 and in military 
experience he thought himſelf no way inferior : ſo that full of envy, and unable to beat 
the greatneſs of his Competitor, gry could make no impreſſion upon the Senators, 
he turned himſelf to the. people, and ſpread abroad ſeveral falſe reports againſt him. 
Among other things, he puts it into their heads, that the Treaſure which was raiſed for 
payment of the French had not been given, but was continued in the hands of private Ci- 
tizens3 Which mony, if reaſſumed, might be applyed to publick uſe, and cither leſſen the 
duties, or diſcharge the debts of » pretences had influence upoa 
the people, inſomuch as they began to talk, to murmur, to meet, to polt themſelves tumul- | 
tuouſly in many places in the City, which being obſerved, and t very dangerous by 
the Senate, they created a DiQator to take cogniſance of the and reſtrain the 

of Manlixs, The Dictator cited Manlins, and appointed him a day 3 Manlixs | 
and being envizoned by the as the Dictator was by the Senate, filence being made, 
the DiQator asked Manlixs in hands that great Treaſure he ſpake of was. detained, 
for he did aſſure him the Senators were as delirous to diſcover it as the people: to which 
Manlizs made no politive anſwer, but by way of evaſion, replyed it was unneceſſary (he 


t) to tell them what they knew already as well as he; which inſolence, the 
Dir commanded hm pion from whence it may be obſerved how deteſiable ach 
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calamniattbns t to be, not in every free City, but in cvery civil Society, and with 
Es SE: ear a ed cen be 
—_— z for «s calumny is pernitious, information is beneficial to 
a State. 
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' Accuſation and -calumny differ in; this point, that. any man” may calumniare arthes 
where and when he pleaſes, without belaghas teloons: Gr iny otirt | to prove 
is: but in caſe of accuſation *tis quite another thing, a man muſt bring his proofs, his wit- 
neſſes, and other circumitances to make his People ate legally accuſed no 
where but before the Senates, the = or the People: but they are 

every where, within doozs and wichout tn ths reets and the market-place, and there rn 
where there is leaſt accuſation, and the Citics leaſt diſpoſed to receive then. Whetelore 


he who would lay the foundation State, ought principally to provide thar all perſons might 
have liberty to inform againſt any one, without many to pore ied I rw 


— 


provided, and faithfully ed, his next buſineſs is to ſecure them agai | ind the 
calumniator can have no reaſon to complain if he be puniſhed, when there are | | 
appointed to receive the accuſations of ſuch as are abuſed; and if in the: things U 


care be not taken, great miſchiefs will follow, for theſe kind of aſperſions do not corre; 

but provoke their tellow Citizens, and thoſe who are accuſed are not ſo much apt to fear 

the diſgrace, as to hate the authors of the reports, In theſe caſts the Romans had very p00 

Laws, and they ſtood them in good ſtead 3 but we in. Florence having neglected them, have 
ſuffered much by it,and he who peruſes the Hiſtory of our City,will ſee how ſubjeR to catims» 
niations in all times thoſe Citizens have been, who have employed in its moſt important 
affairs. One is charged with embezling the publick treaſurczanother for being corru 

betraying ſome publick enterprize 3 a third for ambition, and committing one-inſolence op 
another, from whence feuds and animoſities do ariſe on all hands; and from thence diviſions 

from diviſions parties 3 and from partics deſtrution, Whereas, if in Florence authority 

had been allowed for the accuſation of Citizens, many miſchiefs had been prevented, whic 
followed for want of it 3 for thoſe Citizens who were accuſed (whether condemned or ab- 
ſolved) would not have been able to have moleſtsd the State 3 and the impeachments would 

have been fewer than the calumniations, becauſe more people would have been calumniated 

than accuſed, in reſpect that the firſt was fo much the more cafy (as is faid before) than the 
other. And theſe calumnies have advanced ſome Citizens dl Loy dignicy for havi 

great adyerſaries that their they joyned them; ves with the peopl, anſ A 
making them their fri — which they had of their advetfaries I 
- before, Several examples might be to this purpoſe, but I ſhall only inſtance in 


One. 
The Florentine Army was before Lwcca under the Command of Giovanni 
Guiccardini their Commiſlary. By his ill fortune or conduq the Town was not taken 3 
which of the two foever it was, Giovenni was aſperſed, as having been brib'd by the Lac. 
cheſer, which calumny being propagated by his cncmics, netled Giovenni, and almoſt 
brought him to deſpair 3 and though, in order to his juſtification, he offered to put himſelf 
into the hands of the Captain, yet all was to no purpoſe; for in that Common-wealth 
chere was no body qualifcd to clear him : from hence aroſe great contentions betwixt Gwic- 
candin's fricad S, < who wear the q__" panes ar mg in that ton Ara ivy Who. 
ſudied novelty, which contentions, an of. ike nature, C j Of 
their wheres. that Common=-wealth into amoſt deplorable condition. - Muntius 
therefore {ſpreading theſe reports of the Senators about Rowe, was a calumniator, noe 
an accuſer 3 and the Komexs in his calc gave manifeſt inſtruftion how ſuch people are to be 
puniſhed, that is, that they be obliged publickly to accuſe, on2 wes Gaal hangs is made 
good, that they be rewarded or encouraged but when it cannot be proved, that they be 
puniſhed like Maxi avs. 
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CHAP.IK. 


How much a ſingle perſon is meceſſery for #be eſtabliſhment of 2 Contiads ; 
| wealth, or the reformation of an old. 


a ah ht. Y 
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T may ſeem to ſome, that I have run too far into the Roman Hiſtory, having made no 

I mention of the Founders of that Common-wealth, nor of the Orders which they ob- 
ſerved either in matters of Religion, or War. To caſe them therefore of their ſuſpence, 

whbate deſirous to hear ſomething to that purpoſe, I fay, that many perhaps may think ic - 

of ill example for the Founder of a State, as Romulus was, to kill his own Brother, and af- 
terwards conſent to the death of Tits Tatins Sabinns, who was choſen his companion in 
the Governreat, ſuppoſing that according co that preſident, any of his Citizens _ were 
, ambitious 


" 
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ambitious of Command, might make away their adverſaries or competitors, and remove 
ny obſtacle that oppoſed them 3 and it were reaſonable enough, were it not to be conlidered 

to what end, and upon what motives that murder was committed. | 
- This is to be taken for a maxim, and general rule, that it is impoſſible for any Govern< 

ment either to be well founded at firſt, or well reformed afterwards, unleſs by a lingle per- 
ſon, by whoſe direQion all Orders, all Laws are to be made and promulged. He therefore 
who is the Founder of a Common-wealth, if he be an honeſt man, and aims not- at his 
own intereſt, and the raiſing of his Family, more than the advancement of his Country, 
muſt endeavour to get the power into his tingle hands, nor will any wiſe man ever accuſe 
himfor any action extraordinary that he ſhall do in order thereuntoz or if the fa& be to be 
imed, the effe& will excuſe it, eſpecially if be good, as it was in Romwlas his caſe, for it 


authority. which he aſſumed in inheritance to another, becauſe men being more prone to 


ha ying the foundations of a Governinent , becauſe 


what has bcen ſaid, I aonchude, that a fingle is beſt for the inſtitution or regulating of 
> wary Mes a7 oy hy rp ST 


of Remus and Tatins, Romulus was not to 
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CHAP. X 


As they are to be praiſed who lay the fonnilations of any Republick on: > 
Kingdom, ſo they are to be condemn'd who ſet up a Tyranny. 


Mong all Excellent and Illuſtrious men, they are moſt praiſe worthy who have been 


the chief eſtabliſhers of Religion and Divine Worſhip : In the ſecond place are they 
who have laid the foundation of any Kingdom or Common-wealth ; In the third, thoſe 
who having the Command of great Armies have enlarged their own, or the Dominion of 
their Country 3 In the next, Learned Men of all Sciences according to their ſeveral ſtudies 
and degrees 3 and laſt of all (as being infinitely the greateſt number) come the Artificers 
and Mechanicks 3 all to be commended as they are ingenious or skilful in their Profeſſions. 
' On the other fide, they are infamous and deteftable, who are contemners of Religion, ſub- 
verters of Governments, Enemies of Virtue, of Learning, cf Art, and in ſhort of every 
thing that is uſeful and honourable to mankind 3 and of this ſort, are the prophane, the ſe- 
ditious, the ignorant, the idle, the debauched, and the vile. And although Nature has fo 
ordered it, that there is neither wiſe man nor fool, nor good man, nor bad, who it it 
were propoſed to him which he would chooſe of theſe two ſorts of people, would not pte- 
fer that which was to be preferred , and condemn the other ; yet the generality of Mankind 
deluded by a falſe impreſſion of good, and a vain notion of glory , leaving thoſe ways 
which are excellent and commendable, either wilfully or ignorantly wander into thoſe 
paths which will lead them to diſhonour 3 and whereas to their immortal honour they 
might eſtabliſh a Common-wealth or Kingdom as they pleaſe , they run head-long into a 
Tyranny, not conſidering what fame, what glory, what affe&ion, what ſecurity , what 
quiet and ſatisfaQion of mind they part with, nor what reproach, ſcandal , hatred, danger 
and diſquiet they incur. It is impoſſible but all people, (whether of private condition in 
the Common-wealth, or ſuch as by their Fortune or Virtue have arrived to be Princes) 
if they have any knowledge in Hiſtory, and the paſſages of old, would rather chooſe (if 
private perſons) to be Scipio's than Ceſar's; and (it Princes) to be Agefilans, 'Timolion 
and Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſins , becauſe they muſt find the one highly cele- 
brated and admired, and the other as much abhor'd and condemn*d 3 they muſt find Ti- 
moleon, and the reſt to have as much intereſt and authority in their Countrys, as Dionyfins 
or Phalaris had in theirs, and much more ſecurity. Nor let any man deceive himſelf with 
Ceſar*s reputation , tinding him ſo exceedingly eminent in Hiſtory, for thoſe whochave 
cryed him up, were either corrupted by his fortune, or terrified by his power , for whit 
the Empire continued, it was never permitted that any man ſhould ſpeak any thing againſt 
him, and doubtleſs had Writers had their liberty, they could have faid as much of him as 
of Cataline, and Ceſar.is ſo much the wyrſt of the-two, by how much it is worſe to effect 
and perpretate an ill thing, than to detign it 3 and this they may judge by what is faid of 
his adverſary Brutxs, for not daring to ſpeak downright of Ceſar, by reaſon of his power, 
by a kind of reverſe, they magnified his Enemy : After Rome alſo was grown to be an 
Empire, and the Government in the hands of a ſingle perſon, it may be obſerved how 
much more happy and ſectire thoſe Emperors were who lived like good Princes, according; 
tothe dictate of the Laws, than thoſe who lived otherwiſez for Tins, : Nerva , Trajanus , 
Adrianns, Antoninus, and Marcus, had no-need of 'Pretorian bands , nor multitude 'of 
Legions to defend thetn, their own excellentdeportment, the benevolence of the pcople, 
30h the affetion of the Senate, ſaved them'that charge : It will appcar likewiſe how to 
Caligula , Nero, Vitellint, and ſeveral other Tyranical Emperors their Eaſtern and 
Weltern Armies were not ſufficient to ſecure them againſt the Enemies , which their irre- 
eularity and'ill manners had contracted ; The Hiſtory of which perſons, if well conſidered, 
would enable any Prince to diſtinguiſh betwixt the ways of Honour and Infamy, of Security 
and Fear : For of XXVI Emperors betwixt Ceſar and Maximinns, XVI were murthered , 
and but X dyed in their beds and though ſome of thoſe who were ſlain might poſſibly 
be good, (as Pertinax, and Galba) yer Soy were murthered by reaſon of the corruption 
and ill diſcipline which their Predecefſors had left in the Army 3 and if among thofe who 
dyed naturally, there were any Tyranical, (as Severns) it is to be imputed t6 his great 
Courage and Fortune, which are two _ very ſeldom Concomitant in” one man , it is 
legible likewiſe in the ſame Hiftory upon'what Batis and foundation a Monarchy mult 5e 
built, ro make it ſolid, and permanent 3 for all thoſe Emperors who ſticeeeded by here- 


dicary tight were ill men, except Tits only, and thoſe who came in by Election m_ 
goo, 
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good, as Nervs:and the four which ſucceeded him 3 but when the Empire became wholly 
itary, it ran furiouſly to deſtruction. Let the times therefore from Nerve to Marcus 
be diſplayed before your Prince, and let him compare them which went before with thoſe 
which came after, and then make his choice when he would have been born, or when he 
would have been Soveraign 3 He will and when good wen were at the Helm, the Prince. 
fafe in the ſocuricy of kjs Subjects Peaccand Juſtice flouriſhing in the world 3- The Senate 
in Authority; ' The Magiſtrates in Eſteem 3 Rich men enjoying their Eſtates 3 Nobility and 
Virtue Exalted 3. and all things quiet and well ; No rancour 3. No licentiouſneſs 3 No cor- 
ruption 3 No ambition to be found 3 The times were golden z Every man enjoyed his 
inion, and defended it nay wagon > In a word, He will find the world triumphing in 
Elicity » The Prince in the reverence and affetion of the people3 and the 
ſafe in the generoſity of their Prince, If then the Reigns of the other Emperors be con- 
ter hey will appear fall of commotion, diſcord, and ſedition, affaſfinations in Peace 3 
Cruelty in War 3 Many Princes murther'd 3 many Foreign, many Domeſtick embroilments 
All :gly afflicted ; and all its Cities deſtroyed; Kome burnt; The Capital by irs own Inhabi- 
tants demoliſhed 3- The ancient Temple deſolate z Religious Ceremonies prophaned z and 
the whole (ry full of Adulteries 3 The Sea covered with Exiles, and the Rocks with blood z 
— Lua Cruelties and Barbariſms committed daily in the City; And Nobility, Riches, 
our, and eſpecially Virtue, grown to be Capital offences. Informers and Calumnia- 
tors will be found to be rewarded 3 Servants inſtigated againſt their Maſters; Children 


againſt their Paxents 3 and thoſe few who were ſo unhappy as to have no Enemies to be 


deſtroyed by their Friends Then it will appear what mighty oo Rome, and Italy, 
and the whole world had to Ceſar:and doubtleſs if the Prince be indued with the leaſt ſpar 
of humanity or good nature, he will deteſt the imitation of the bad, and be inflamed wich 
an ardent propenſity to the good. All which things conſidered, that Prince certainly 
which aims at glory, and. reputation in the world ſhould deſire a Government where the 
manners of his Subjects are corrupted and depraved , not to ſubvert and deſtroy ic like 
Ceſar, but to reific and reſtore it like Komwlrs, than which the Heavens cannot confer, 
nor man propole to himſelf greater honour. And if a Prince who would repeiet and re- 
form a City, cannot do it , without depoſiting his Authority y In that caſe he is excu- 
fable.in ſome meaſure, if he diſpenges3 but where he can retain the one , and accompliſh 
the other,. he is altogether unpardonable 3 they therefore to whom the Heavens are ſo 

iclous as to. preſent ſuch an opportunity, are to conſider that they have two ways 
Cn them, one leading, to ſecurity whil'ſt they live, and an honourable memory 
when they are dead , the other to continual troubles here , and perpetual infamy here- 
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CHAP. XI. 


of the Religion and Ceremonies of the Romans. 
T Rome ſhould have been founded by Romaulaus, and owe him (as his Daughter) 
for her Birth, and Education 3 yet the Heavens foreſecing that the Conſtitutions of 
Romwlucs would not be ſufficient for ſo great an, Empire, put it into the heart of the Romay 
lax for his Succeſſor, to the end that what was left defeRtive 
i ple martial and 
ience, he betook 


poly: 


more ape Pre dags op to puniſh it : 
have manifeſt 
tumultuati 


dy EI 

defeat which Henibal had given the at , the ting, and many 

aan > a par to conſider of their condition 3 They reſolved among them- 

ſelves to leave and into __ = having notice, repaired to them 

inyuediatcly,and coming in (: among with his Sword drawn,he forced them to 
| recant, 
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recant, and take a peremprory Oath not to abandon their Colintry.” \Licins Manlizes Fa. ' 
ther to Tres Manlins' (who was afterwards called Torquatus) was impeached by Marcae - 


Pomponixr a Tribune of the people. Before the day arrived'for the hearing of the Father, 
the Son comitig tothe Tribune and'threatning to kilt-him, unleſs hewould ſwear to wich- 
draw his actufation, ht forced him eohis Oath, and he performed' as he had fivorn 3:and 
ſo thoſe Citizens who could not be retained by either thelove of cheir-Country; or Laws 3 
were kept at home by an Oath which they took upon force : and the Tribune laid by his 
hatred to the Father, paſſed by the infolence of the Son, and negle&ed the refleion it 
would have upon his own honour, Joogpunctual in his Oath ; which proceeded from no- 
thing but thoſe principles of Religion which Numa had diffuſed. And ſurely it will be 
found by whoeyer conkidgrs.the Komen Hiſtory, how uſeful a thing Religion was to the 
goreninget Armies, to the uniting of the peo a o the keepin 0d, 'and*to the 

eterring, them from being bad” 3 wo tfhould ic Allfritd difpace. whiet Rants Webthoſk 
obliged to Romulus or Nxma, 1am of opinion, Numa would have the prehertinence, be- 
cauſe where Religion is fixed, Mlary Dili is calily introduced 3 but where Religion 


is wanting, Diſcipline 'tybe b tir with diffictfty, but neverin: 6041! 
fo be ſeen'likewiſe, that for the conſtituting a Senate; andeſtdblifhi Lawsbothi Mik- 


tary atid Civil, Romulus hid no pt won Divine"Authority3>But with Nams it was 
otherwiſe, he was of rieceſſity to pr o it, and thereuporrgave)outthat hb had puivace; 
Conference with a Nymph ,- who diQtated tothim'what he was to-preſcribe to the _ 
and all was, becauſe he had # mind to introduce tiew” Laws! and Cuſtoms into that-City; 
which he thought his own private authority would never effect;.; Andcertainly neveriany: 
man brought innew Laws, ior ſet up -any:; Dorine! extraordinary; ;but'with pretenc&: 
Religion ; becauſe otherwiſe they would never have been admitted 3 for a matvimay be wile; 
and know many things are good, and yet -want reaſdns and- argument t0iconvince other 
people 3 wheretore to remove that difheulty, prudent men do nike thatalwaysi their pri»: 
tence, and Solon, Lyckrgees, and ſeveral' others who'had the ſame. deſign; praftiſed;) the 
ſame. The people (then) admiring the goodneſs andwifdom of 'Nwma; fabmitted-ir alÞ 
things 3 True it is the devotion of the age, "and ignorance of the people tontributed much; 
for thereby he was able tro impreſs'tKem with what inew form he «thought good 4:ahd: 
queſtionleſs, he that would eſtabliſh a Common-wealthatthisday, would-and it more cafie- 
among the rude people of the Mountains who have noe been acquainted: with' Civility ; 
than among ſach as have been educated in Cities, whetertheir civility was.corrupted3_like 
rude unpoliſhed Marble which is more readily carv'd into a Statue, 'than: what /has' literi 
ingled aboddy by ſome bungling workmarl. So that all things conhdered., I conclude; 
That the Religion introduced by Nxme, was one of the firſt cauſes of-that Cities felicicy; 
becauſe Religion produced good Laws, good Laws good Fortune , and ghod F :C 
End in whatever they undertook. And as (tri in Divine Worthip ,. and 
cience of Oaths, are great helps to the advancement of a State, ſo contetnpt of the one,and 
negled of the other are great means of its deſtruction. : Take away Religion, and take 
away the foundation of Government for though perhaps: the goodnebs'and fear of their 


. 


& Pritce may ſuſtain it for ſome time, and ſupply the want of Religion: in his Subjeds; \yes 


becauſe heis mortal, and poſſibly but very ſhort lived, that Kingdom can hardly - out-live 
the virtue of its Governor : Wherefore thoſe States which depend only. 'upon the piety -of 
their Princes, are of little duration, for commonly one-dyes with the other, and the virtue,of 
the Father ſeldom revives in the Son, as Dante has faid very wiſely, 'r ber 


Rade wolte diſcentle per li 1amii 57 
L* tunn ana probitate, et queſto vnole _—” 
Quel che la da, perche da Ini fi chiami, | ond 


Virtue's but ſeldom to the branches ſpread, wo 
He who beſtows't, has in his wifdom ſaid, * 
Let him that wants, come to the fountain-head- 


Things being thus, it is not ſufficient for a Common-wealth or Kingdom to have @ Prince 
who governs it wiſely whil'{ helives, but he muſt lay his fouridations fo, as it may outs 
live him, and flouriſh when he is iu his grave 3 and though rude, and unculcivated people 
are more ſuſceptible of new Laws, or new Dofrines 3 yet men that are. civil, and preſume 
more upon their Education are not altogether impenitrable. The people of Florence thought 
themſelves no fools, and they had a good opinion of their breeding 3 nevertheleſs the 
fuffered themſelves to' be deluded by Frier Grrolamo Savonarols into a perfwalion tha" 
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had Conference with'God. A petſon of his gravity is not to be mentioned but with reve- 
rence, and therefore whether true, or not true, I will notdetermine, only this I 4" yh 
Rn him, who never ſaw any thing extraordinary to induce them; his Li 
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offered up and qygrivg all other Ceremonies that 

he Ggni chi Veeracion <AZXS the Temple of Jupiter Ammon , 

ſuch other things had a influence upon and kept them'in moſt wonder= 

they began to to { 477 to the intereſt or dirc- 


ought moſt acourately to that his Religion he well tounded, and then his Govern- 
ment will laſt, CE Co dee keep that good and united. Whatever: 
CR — any way be extended to the advantage and reputation of the 
cnn) per by chgn to eſtabliſh ay none ir nina it may ſeem to 


En Frm or wiſer 
'more ſure it is to be-done 3 Fa uera wo 
CE opinion of Mirades, which are celebrated even in thoſe Fong 
their Original be as idle as they pleaſe, a wiſe Prince will be ſure to ſer 
and the Princes authority recommends them to every body elſe. Of theſe 
Ce is doit Raney: tho feking hd many foe hy 1 
—_— Tanple Le , ing it Vis venire 
will you - come to Rome; To ſome of themſhe ſeemed to beckon by way of conſen ——_— 
others fancied ſhe faid Ter z For thoſe men being more than ordinary religious (2s Tiras 
Liviwinfers from the devotion, and xeverence, and quietneſs wherewith they cntercd_) 
CI IE arab *tis poſhible they expeted before 3 and Camilixs 
the other Magiſtrates of the City promoted their belict : And if this diligent care in 
Divine Worſhip were regarded by Chriſtian Princes according to the Precepts and Inftru- 
ions of him that gave it at firſt, the States and Common-wealths of Chrifttendom would 
be much more happy and firm : Norcan any thing portend the ruine of our Church with 
more certainty, than that thoſe who are neareſt the Chutch of Rome, (which is the head of 
our Religion) ſhould have leſs Religion than other people : and he who ſhould conſider 
the preſent praQtice, with the Primutive ation , would find that cither utter deſtru- 
Rion, or ſonne great judgment was over our heads. And foraſmuch as ſome are 
of , that the feliciry and welfare talydepends upon the Church of Rome , I ſhall 
ſet ſome few reaſons to the contrary, which 1 have fram'd to my ſelf, two of which 
why ja unanſwerable : One is that by the corrupt example of that Court, thar 
| all its Religion, and all its Devotion, which has been followed by many 


inconveniences, and-diforders 3 racks Religiouſneſs of rhe people preſuppole all well , 
—= whoggrwaycBrtrer it betokens the contrary > fo then, we Italians have this Obli- 
hath wad is Minifiens that by their means we are become Heatheniſh and 
z 'befides another (lirtle lefs pernicious) and that is, that we arc wn divided 
which miſt of necallity be our ruine, becauſe never was any Province happy. 
or 
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or united, unleſs under the obedience of one Common-wealth, or one Prince; as Frantee 
and Spsix at this time: and the reaſon is, becauſe Italy is not upon the ſartie 'ters/ ap 
having no one Republick or Common-wealth to' govern it, | but the Church , aiid thouy 
the Pope has afſumed a Temporal as well as Spiritual jurisdicion,” yet he was never ſo 
Dory cond erful as to' poſſeſs himſelfot all; 'and-make himſelf Prince z nos was he 
Ever {0 weak, but upon any apprehenſion of loſing his Temporal Dominion, he could cal} 
im ſome Foreign Potentate to defenid him againſt ariy man who was grown too formidable 3 
and this has been ſeen anciently in many Examples, as when by the affiſtance of Charles the 
Great, he repelled the Lombardr who'in a manner hid'made themſelves Maſters of all-I2aly ; 
and when again in our days he retrenched 'the/power of the Yenetiaens by the help of the 
French, after which he drove out the French by the ſuccour of the Swizzery. « ' The Church 
therefore being neither ſo firong as to conquer all Þaly, nor ſo weakt as to ſuffer it: to be 
over-run by any body elſe, has been the occafion'that it never fell into the hands. of one 
but has been cantonized into ſeveral Principalities, by which means it has-been o 
weak and diſunited'; that it has been not only *expoſed as a to the power of the 
Barbarians, but to every one that thought good to invade it, which is an unhappirics we 
Italians owe only to the Church : If any man ſuſpeRts what is faid; and would by expe- 
rience inform himſelf of the truth,” it would be neceflary he ſhould be ſo potent -as to tranſ- 
plant the Court of Rome, and all its Authority in Italy into the Territories of the Swizzers, 
who are the only people at this day which live cither as to their Eccleſiaſtical or: Military, 
| Diſcipline, according rohe Mod of the Ancients, \and then he would GY 
the wickedneſs and vity of that Court, would produce more confufion and diforder iti 
that Country than ever it by any accident befores | | 
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' © How the Romans pretended Religion many times to regulate their City; ' 

F to proſecute their Wars, and to pacifie their tumults, 
Hi) —_—_— OST | 

' A Nd I hold it not extravagant to produce twoor three Examples in which the Romans 

A made uſe of their Religi m0 neu jon of their City, and proſecution of 

their Warsz and although in Titxs Livixs they be very ftequent, yet I ſhall content my ſelf 


with theſe. KPC | 
+ After the people of Rome had created their Tribunes. with conſular power ,. and:all of 
them Copreps 0p); from among the F{efrans 3 theve Ipaing, has year , a fuxious 
2 deſperate Famine, and other Prodigics beſides,, the N in the next creation *of Tri- 
bunies took advantage of that occaſion, and pretended that the-Gods were incenſed ag; 
the people, for that they had debaſed the Majeſty of the Empire,”and that there'was*no 
remedy to appeaſe them, but to reduce the EleQion of the Tribunes to its primitive inſti- 
etition 3 upon which the people were ſofrighted, they choſe all their Tribunes'that" year, 
out of the Patricti. - It was the ſame caſe.m "the taking of Veii; '- The Romany had 
before'it ten years, and no great likelyhood of carrying/it'3 but the Tenth year, 'the Lake 6f 
Albin be f (weld ; ſo: as to GOL ERL ED Country , the- great 
| Officers of the Artny obſerving their Soldiers weary of the Scige,/'and' impatiexic tb be ac 
| home, ing to have conſulted the Oraces, they pretended that" they had -received'this 
anſwer ; That Veit 'fhiould be' taken that year that - A/bin overflow'd;s whidibanfvet 
refle&ting upon their Devotion,” "the" Soldiers 'reafſumed their Coutage”) contiritied 
DR In bn 
A deuſe ofthe ; rags ehedy aint | 
| and dangers of a tedious Leagjier, andio gh the form'entrenching upon the pri- 
>, the Nobility in the 'EleRion of their 3 without which pretence it 
another example to the ſame purpoſe, - 
a Law (which was called Lex Terentills, and fhall be enentionsd ) won | 
Incereſt, and inclination of the - Senate. ' The: Senate” reſolved to oppoſe it ,'-ahd the beft 
means they tould think of, was pretence of Religion 3: of which they made uſe:two Ways 3 
they ordered the Books of the Sybils to be look'd 'over, and this anſwer to be feturned ; 
Thar that very year Cy wo eto ha ney, unleſs civil Sedi- 
tion was prevented, which artifice, (notwi ding it was diſcovered by che Tibunes) 
put the people into ſach a fright, they cool in;the bulinefs ; and- refuſed to fiand b 
them. After this, they made uſe of th es CEN IING | 
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tothe Auſpice, he wenton'o the Conbar 
their Religion. wid bi Arrwihret 
perry” wu it had fared bett better wi when been home, rey t the 
Carthaginian Army, he conſulted the Yen him that the Pullen would 
not cat, Wewil ſee then (faid he) Ff cbey wil "ink, EEC them to be thrown into 
the Sex : and coming afterwards to rmy ws defeated,” Aron pro 
demn'd at his-retutn, wn ny) Papiriuws not foanuch b onchad p 
the other was beaten, as becauſe one had prudently cyvaded the Omen, and the other ns 
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Roman virtue; and the'n of their own frequent'mi iling againſt all the 
arm ſore lo rrp pry 
their ſenſe of it was Viſible, ſeeing they made uſe of it as their laſt remedy, whef they had 
no'other hopes tb'recover their ſpirits. | 

This might poſſibly have been better brought in among my forcin'diſconrſes,but depending 
upon 6rie of the ancienteſt and moſt important Ceremonies of the Roman Common- 
leſtI divide my matter, and give too much occaſion to look back, I thanght it not 
improper to inſert it in this place. © | 
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TT CHAP. XVI. | 
A? ople accu omed to the dominion of 4 Prince, though by PReY 1-2-0" 200 
| iehaire their liberty, yet it is with great difficulty, if they a wv y 


JF theRecords of ancient Hiſtory will ſerve our turn, it is manifeſt by many exatnples, that 
a people born and bred up in ſabjedion to a Prince,cannot without great di preſerve 
its liberty, if by any accident it attains'it, as the Romans did upon the expulſion of the Tar- 
#7 8&not without reaſonzfor the people is like a wild beaſt, (which,though naturally fictce, 

i to live in the woods,and to find out dens and coverts to conceal it ſelt ) yet having 
been always brought up as it were in priſon and ſervitude, if by accident it breaks its bonds, 
and eſcapes out into the field, it is in a maze, knows not whither to run, where to ſuſtain, or 
where to conceal it ſelf, as having been accuſtomed to bondage and continement 3 by which 
means, if worth the looking after, it is cafily recovered. It is the ſame with a people which 
has lived always in-ſubjeQtion, who; underfianding nothing of publick offence. or defence, 
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who has but few enemies may ſecure it the better; bw where the multicade is provok 
ſecutity/is tobe had 3 'and the wore cAURy ang ep e waker the, Government z 
when alfs done, the an): e peo pl, nd take them your fi LO 
And now (t bars hw Frherhodicat in ſpeaking ſo1 wy 
- a Prince, nenel )T ſhall rake the iberty to do it here briefly, ch 

have no' occaſion hetenfte Rep) therefore who, by rel kk the liberties Of 
the people, has made rue his enemies, (If E deſites to enſelf ) is pawn all 
things to conſider what the p Ao, and he ſhall find yy to conſift principally i in two 
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things one is, reyenge upon thoſe who have been cup flavery ; and the 
otic reſtitution of thei ir bers, '1n the firſt the! Prince ma haps the 
merely) oP the firſt we have ati exaQ inſtance ks! Gor 
ractis being baniſhed oo his tyranny, « controverſy betwixt the N te Gomes 
hapning afterwards' in that To ir fell olit, that the Nobility fi emlclves he 
weaker, addreſſed Ay wr: tork, and havi entred Into confedetary ASS they. ga 

the 4 he took away the 3 But Cn chus. 


him acmffon, a _ 
perceiving himſ 


aft the cl hex Ncbily, 2 nx only Þ 
(which is neither is bs ith e&ted) but to the r: (api _defproymioarg multitude, 
which could by no means eddy wen upon their libert | at one 
blow to rid himſelf of his wphrnr.0 himſelf to the's le, and taking his 
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—hatyurbryar I are cafily farified by PR fach Laws 

and Ordinances as may Tart gel (ayes the Prince conliſtant with the ſecurity of the 

po. If a Prince does this, and be obſerved upon no accident what-ever to violate their 
rr i cnple being ule believe themſelves ſafe. And of this 


of France is an example ale; aud ut penct, bool the Kings are boun 
by tmamcrable Laws, which com; The loner of the ſubje& 3 for by the firſt in- 
ſtitution of that _ oo A ns diſpoſition of their Revenue, and the ma» 
nagement of their Arues, but gon they are circumſcribed by the Laws. That 
Pelle aheveſhne, or Comment, which at its foſt exettion ſecures nor {4IE, is ob 


to do it at the firſt opportunity, ah, which as rk xt murdered the ſons of ny 
and he chat flips it will repent when *ris too late : for the people of Rame (not yet entirely 
corrupted) having recovered their liberty, it was ſufficient to maintain it, that they made 
away the Brati, and extinguiſhed the Tarquins, which otherwiſe was not to have been done, 
had the whole maſs and body of the people been debauched, as I ſhall ſhew in the following 
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CHAP. XVII 


eople wholly corrupted in their manners, may poſſibly recover their liberty, 
" Y bat they will find inſuperable difficulty gt tre it. 


Ad not Kings beca cxpelled as they were in Rome, that City, jo ray opinion, muſt of 
on of chl Kings be ener, ad it ben fo been loſt for it the cor- 

ruption of thoſe Kings be conſidered, had it been propagated but to the third ſucceſſion, it 
would.calily have diffuſed it ſelf among the people 3 and that being infected, nothing could. 
have preſerved the City, much leſs have reſtored it to its former vigour and reputation 3 
but the trunk-being enti Rn anly in the head 3 by taking off that, the 
members were capable being puoſerve 7 their liberty recovered. And this may, 
he laid down as a poſitive truth, that a City accuſtomed to the daminion of a Prince Gif 
the manners of the people be corrupted) can.never make it {elf free, though the Prince and. 
his who!e race be extinguiſhed 3 for ſome new Lord or other will always ſpring up, _— 
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ry Jan renTert 5. over FN: Top ſo ſoon 3 for by that means, 
were driven' but before their wickedneſs could dilate, and ſpread it ſelf the people 3. 
which if it had done, the troubles and tumults which ſucceeded thereupon ha never had ſo 
good end, as to make rather for the advantage than prejudice of the City : from whence it 
tnay be infer'd, that where the multitude is nor corrupt, tumults and di ders do no very 
| t miſchief; where it js corrupt, Laws may be well conſtituted and provided, and yer 
o no good, unleſs executed by ſome perſon ſo ſeverely, , that the people are compelled to 
k cblerechemy, and by fit ervation to become good 3 which on ing I can nn 
fay has hapned hitherto, or promiſe it ever will.  Forit is clear, (as I fai re) that a 
declining, upon the corruption of the Maſs, can never xecover, unleſs it be by the virtue 
magnanimity of ſome a&ive Citizen, who takes the adminiſtration of Juſtice into” his 
own hands, and ſees every thing faithfully performed and eyen then, that good man is 
no ſooner in his grave, Weis! but the people are in their old ſervitude again. Thus it fell ol 
with the Thebans; Epaminondas, by his virtue and conduQ, enabled them to k 
form of a Cithands weak whilſt he was alive,but,alas, at his death it was ickly diflobved 
the reaſon is, becauſe no man is ſufficiently long lived, to reclaim a City that has been long 
accuſtomed to ar patent 87" to reduce it to be good. So that though it happens to 


EnO yet it is not 
the manger we poi 


ſucceſſons of good e third (as I ſaid before) be defedtive, all goes to wrack, it 
en ec be ried, ul by many dangers nd gre ion of lood it 


to be preſerved; becauſe that corru which renders it ſo unapt and indiſpoſed to a free 
lite, proceeds from the ity in that City 3 and to reduce to an equality, 
extraordinary ways be uſed which few people know, and fewer will take, as be 


ſhewn more particularly in another place. 


C E— 


CHAP. XVIIIE. 


A corrupt City having made it , how its liberty may be maintained; 
ps 14 having made fork, bow its liberty may be procured. 


Think I ſball not be extravagant, if to what has been (aid already, T add another 
Whether, in a corrupt >onfrmn be maintained (if by any accident it 


up); or, if there be no or Ee 
them arc hard; and though a —_—_— ( we e degrees 
of its corruption) 3 nevertheleſs, it being good that every thing be fairly diſcuſt, this que+ 
ſtieri ſlall not be ſuffered to paſs. 


I ſhall, 


Jools go ve the yok 
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have ſuch a a and he lives a long time 3 nay, though there be two! 
men, if 
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Ip: 


I ſhall preſuppoſe, that the City of which I ſpeak is corrupt in extremity, and in thar 
caſe the difficulty encreaſfes with proportion 3 for no Laws not Cuſtoms can reſtrain an un'- 
verſal depravity 3 becauſe, as good Cuſtoms cannot ſubſiſt without good Laws, ſo'gaod 


Laws cannot be executed without good Cultoms : beſides; the Laws which are made in the _ 


minority and innocence of a Common-wealth, are not ſutable 'or efficacious when it'is 
grown wicked and robuſt; for the Laws of a City do vary upon ſeveral accidents and emer- 
gencies, but the Statutes and fundamental Orders are {eldom or never changed, for which 
reaſon new Laws are not ſo neceſſary afterwards, as good Statutes at firſt : Fat to illuſtrate 


it farther. By ancient Statute and Cuſtom time out of mind , the Common-wealth of 
Rome was divided betwixt the Senate and the People, and all authority was derived either 
from the People, or Senate, or Tribunes, or Conſuls;, as alſo their creation of Magiſtrates, | 
and enaQting of Laws: theſe Cuſtoms were little (if at all) changed in all the revolutions” 


of that State 3 but the Laws for puniſhing malefaQtors, and regulating enorrhities, were 


enacted or repealed as the exorbitance of the people did fluctuate and require, as the ſump- 


tuary Laws, the Law againſt adultery, ambition, and ſeveral others, inſtituted from time to 


time, as the Citizens grew corrupter. But the old cuſtoms of State being retained, (though 


tainted, and ſharing in the corruption of the people) the reviving of old Laws, or intro- 
ducing of new, was not ſufficient to keep the Cittzens good, but it would have contributed 
much, had the old Cuſtoms beet teform*d when thoſe new Laws were introduced; and a 


new form of Government ſet up : for that thoſe ancient Cuſtoms are of no uſe or advan- ' 


tage where a City is overflown with ſich a deluge of corruption, is apparent by their me- 
thods in the creation of Magiſtrates, and the exhibition of Laws. The ConſulfhiS,;' nor 
any other office or dignity was never confer'd by the people of Rome upon any body but by 
formal application, which Cuſtom was originally very good, becauſe none ſought for then 
who was conſcious of being unfit 3 foraſmuch as to be repulſed was a diſhonourable thing, 
and to make himſelf fit, every man choſe to be virtuous. But afterwards the manners 
of the people growing ſo fatally corrupt, this Cuſtom loſt its primitive convenience, and 
became not only uſeleſs but pernitious 3 for they who had inoſt power, not they who had 
moſt virtue and capacity, pretended to the Magittracy 3 the poor and the* virquous' not da- 
ring to appear for fear of an ignominious repulle : but this inconyenience (like the City it 
ſelf) was not the produdt of a day, it ſtole into the Common-wealth, lay concealed, en- 
creaſed, and exerted it ſelf by degrees, as all other inconveniencies do. For having con- 
ne Aﬀrica and Afia, and reduced the greateſt part of Greece, the Romans began to hug 
ſelves in their liberty, as not knowing any enemy they ought in reaſon to feat: this 
ſecurity and unhappy ſcarcity of enemies was the occafion that in their creation of Conſuls 
the people of Rome to regard riches and favour more than ability and virtue; prefering 
fuch perſons as could entertain and treat people handſomely, before ſuch as were grave, an 
only conquer their enemies afterwards, from thoſe who were moſt plautible, they 
came down, and created ſuch as were moſt powettal 3 ſo that perſons of virtue and capa- 
city were totally excluded. In the making of Laws,'a Tribune and any one Citizen had 
power to propoſe any thing to the le which they thought of importance to the pubs 
lick 3 before whom it was canvas'd and diſcuſs*d, every man having tree liberty to obje&, 
or promote it (as his judgment directed) before it could pals. _ wh-iee + 
And this Cuſtom was good likewiſe whilſt the Citizens were fo too; for it was always 
find is till convenient, that if any man be wiſer than the reſt, and can contrive any thing 
for the ſecurity or benefit of the publick, that he have liberty to propoſe it 3 and it is as uſe- 
ful on the other fide, every man have the the ſame freedom to ventilate and examine it 


that all being well argued, and every mans opinion heard, the beſt may be chofen. Butas 
* the Citizens grew corrupt, this Cuſtom grew incommodious: none but great men propoſed 


any thing to the people, and what they did was not for the common, but their own private 
intereſt, and which was worſe, no man had the liberty to diſpute it 3 fo that the people were 
either circumvented, or forced to conſent to their own ruine and deſtraction. So then, to 


have maintained Rome free in ſuch an age of corruption, it was neceſſary, as they altered - 
their Laws accorfling to the prevalence of each vice, ſo they ſhould have altered their fun- | 


damentals, in the making of Laws, and creation of Magiſtrates 3 for the fame Cuſtoms are 
not equally convenient where the people are not equally good, no more than the forms can 
be alike where the matter is contrary. But *tis worth our enquiry whether theſe Cuftoms 
be to be reform'd at a blow, as ſaon as their inconvenience is deſcried, or by _ betore 
every body obſerves them.' I fay both ot them are almoſt inipoſſible: for to alter them by 
degrees, requires ſome wile and fagacious Citizen, that can foreſee the dangers at a diſtance, 
and trace them to their firſt cauſes 3 bur of ſach perſons perhaps a City may never ſee one, 
or if it does, how hard is it for him to perſwade other people 3 for people accuſtomed toa 
| Q'q way 
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way are not eaſily got out of it, eſpecially when the miſchief is rather in probability than 
proſpet. And when theſe old Cuſtoms are to be reformed, (as appearing unprofitable 
and dangerous for the Common-wealth) though they be cafily diſcovered, they are hard tg 
be removed, eſpecially at oncez becauſe the commpn maſs being infected, common ways 
are too weak 3 and recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary, as violence and arms 3 for before 
the fabrick of the Government can be changed and modelled to your defire, *tis neceſſary 
above all things to make your ſelf Maſter of the City, and to be able to diſpoſe of it at 
your pleaſure : and becauſe to reform a State, and reduce it to a Civil Regiment, preſup- 
poſes a good man 3 and to uſurp, and make ones ſelf Prince by violence, preſuppoſes an ill 3 
therefore it ſeldom falls out that a man makes himſelf Prince by unjuſt means, be his 
ends never ſo good 3 nor will an ill man, who has made himſelf Prince, ever do good : it 
never falls into his thoughtsto employ that authority well which he has unjuſtly acquir'd. 


From the cauſes aforeſaid therefore ariſes the difficulty (or rather impoſſibility) in a cor- 


rupt City, to maintain a free State, much leſs to erect one 3 and it there ſhould be any way 
found out to effect it, it would (in my judgment) be neceſſary to frame it rather accordin 

to a Regal than a So Statez that thoſe perſons whoſe inſolence is incorrigible by the 
Laws, may be bridled and reſtrained by ſome ſupreme Magiſtrate in the nature of a King 
and to attempt any other way, mult be either vain and timerarious, or exorbitantly cruel. 
For though Cleomenes (being a ſingle perſon) killed the Epbori, ( as is ſaid before), and Ro 


| mulus, his Brother, and Titus Tatixs, and afterwards employed their authority to the ad- 


vantage of the publick; yet it is to be conſidered, that the ſubjects neither of the one or 
the other were fo vitious or depraved as thoſe of whotn we have treated in this Chapter, 
and therefore they were able to do what they pleaſed, and excuſe it when it was done. 


— 4 dll. 
a. 


* 
CHAP. XIX. 


Thowgh « weak Prince ſneceeds an excellent, the Government may ſtand ; but 
if one weak, Prince ſucceeds another, 'tis impoſſible. 


F the virtue and condudt of Romulus, Numa, and Twllixs (the three firſt Kings of Rome) 
be conſidered, it will be found to have been rfuch for the advantage of that City to have 
its firſt King martial, and fierce 3 the ſecond King, quiet and religious 3 and the third (like 
the firſt) active, and war-like again. For, as after the firſt inſtitution, it was neceſlary 


- there ſhould be ſome-body to dilpoſe the people to ways of Religion, and civil converſa- 


tion; fo'it was neceſſary again after that, that the next King ſhould reaſſume the vigour 
and magnanimity of their predeceſſor ; otherwiſe the minds of the Citizens would have 
grown cffeminate, and the City have become a prey to any of its neighbours. Wherefore 
it is to be conſidered, that a Prince not altogether ſo valiant and enterprizing, may main=- 
tain the Government upon the ſcore of his Predecefſor, and enjoy the fruits ot his courage 
and labour 3 but if it happens he be long lived, and that he is not ſucceeded by a martial 
Prince to revive the aQivity of the Founder, the Government mult neceſlarily be ruined, 
On the other fide, if two Princes immediately ſucceeding, are martial and heroick, they are 
obſerved: to do great things, and to advance the Government exceedingly : David, without 
doubt, was a perſon no lels excellent in military experience than in learning and wiſdom 3 
and fo great was his courage, that he left his Kingdom to his Son Solomon in quiet and 
pau, who by arts of peace rather than war enjoycd it happily his time upon account of * 
his Father 3 but he could not leave it to Reboboam as he had received it of his Father : for 
Rebobsam being neither like his Grandfather in courage,nor his Father in wiſdom, ſucceeded 
ſcarcely to the lixt part of his Empire, Bajaezet the Twrkiſh Scholar, though more ſtudious 
of, peace than of war, enjoyed the labours of Mabomet his Father, who having (like Da- 
id) ſubducd all his neighbours, left him a Kingdom entire, that might be peaccably main- 
tained 3 but had ( Bazjazer's Son) Selimes now reigning, taken after bis Father, and not 
Fs \ mn that Empire had been ruined 3 but he out-gocs the glory of his Grand- 
From hence may be obſcrved,that after an excellent and magnificent Prince,a pulillanimous 
may ſucceed, and the Government ſtand 3 but if one poor ſpirited Prince ſucceeds another 
immediatcly,'tis impoſhblc it ſhould ſfubliſt,unle(s (like Fraxce) it be ſupported by its old Cu- 
foms and Laws : I call choſe Princes weak and pulillanimous, who are not converſant, nor 
addicted to the exerciſe of Arms, and do conclude, that the tranquillity of Nzmar's keign 
(which continued for many years) was to be attributed to the courage and aftivity of Ko- 


muluz, 
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mulgs, which was revived again in Tullns the third King, after whom followed Ancis, a 
Prince of ſo, excellent a emper,, that he knew how to. port as well in the calms of peace 
as the tem lis of wars, wht poſi ws ach, bay ich of pea bur 
he was look'd upon as te, and. grew contemptible to his neighbours, he Iakzar=. 
| the way to preſerve his dignity, RN to betake hiniſelf to'marcial courſes, and manage his 
affairs rather like a wp ip hence a uſeful example for all Princes may 
be taken, and j ane: in the poſſeſſion of a State, and follows 
e cxample of Nom: ME Tt, $6.1, according fo the different circum- 
ſtances of fortune, or 7 lay Ve he Romulus, and is arm'd with wiſdom and 
prowels, ſhall be ſure to keep i it, unlef boi — ary and irreſiſtible power intervenes 
to ſupplant him. - And *tis in probability to hag, that had not the third King © of 
Rome prov'd a martial Prince, and one who knew by his Arts to recover his declini 
putation, he could never (or with orgy, have regained it, or performed 
exploits which he did afterwards : Rome was a Monarchy, and under the 
Government of Kings, it was under : ak Sable 1 / ooo of defiruction, either by the mildneſs, 
or the tyranny of its Prince. 


4 


CHAP. XX. 


Two good Princes,immediately ſucceeding, may do great things; and mt 
Common-wealths having always a virtnoxs ſucceſſion, their nes and Ac- 
quiſttions muſt of neceſſity be according. | 


W hen Monarchy was baniſhed by th Romans, their d: were baniſhed with them, 
and they lay under no fear of, cith weak Prince or 1 non the command of 
ſhe Empler was put into the hands the. 

itagce , Or any 


c to. that Fig not b 
- acokition. but by the ſuffrage pe hep A +a 
were always cxcellent perſons. INES Gy cyt Ko cor jing q vg. tume t NN 
of theix fortune and v virtue, a Bculey arrive, at & 


greatueks 3nd dignity, (as it did in the a of Jen ENT 


For we ſee in the of ole Macedon, and his Son bs 
he be on of two martial oma Th (without a peaceable interpoſed) i is 
hcient to conquer the World. And if it were poſhble in a Monarchy, *tis caſy in a 
wealth, in whoſe p it is to eled, not only, two, but an infinite and continu- 
&d ſucceſſion of virtuous + ſothatina well-ordered Common-wealth, the ſucceſſion 
is ootanes good. 


CHAP. XXL 


How much that Privce or Common-wealth is to be condetened, which negle@Fs 
to train up Souldiers of its own. 
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Italian wars. This proceeded from the prudence of the Prince, and the excellence of that 
Government,in which (though in times of peace) the exerciſe of Artns is not intermitted; 
Pelopidas and Epiminondas bavigg relieved Thebes, and teſcued it from the tyranny of the 
Spartans, finding themſelves in the middle of a fervile and effemiriate'people, they fo or- 
dered it by their virtue and diſcipline, that they brought them to the uſe of. Arms, took the 
field with them againſt the Spartans, and overthrew them. From whence that Hiſtorian 
lovin (her, there are Souldiers not only in Lacedemon,' but where-ever there are men, if 
there be any body to exerciſe and train them z which. Tullus performed moſt exquiſitly 
»ng the Romany.and as moſt excellently expreſſed by Virgil, in theſe words. 


-====-==== Defideſq; movebit 
Tullus ix arma viras. 


No ſoft unadtive people Tullur knows, 
But trains up all promiſcuouſly to blows. 


"(5 FS 


CHA P. XXIL 


What is to be obſerved from tht Combat betwixt the three Roman Horatii, 
EX S65/© AE! and the three Alban Curnitii. 
Y Articles betwixt Twllus King of Rome, and Metins King of Albd, it was agreed, 
that whichſoever of the two {tides ſhould overcome, that King ſhould have the do- 
minion of the other. The Cwriatii , were all killed 3 but one of the Horatii being left, 
Metius and his Alban? fell into ſubjeQtion to the Romans. EY Wks; "oh 
Horatius — in great triumph into the City, and meeting a Siſter of his (who was 
married to one of the Curiatii) lamentin} the” loſs of her Husband, in a great paſſion 
he killed her; for which inhumanity being he to his trial, he was, after many argu- 
ments, diſcharged, but more upon his Fathers interceſſion than his own merits. In which 
accident there were three things conſiderable 3 that we are never to venture our whole for- 
tune upon the ſucceſs of a Party 3 another is, that offences and' deſerts are not equally re« 
warded in a well-ordered City the third, that no compa& is well made, where the per- 
formance is or ought to'be ſuſpe&ed. For to become ſervile, and in ſubjeion to another 
City, is a thing of ſuch moment and importance, that it is not to be believed that any 
Prince or State whatſoever ſhould be content that their liberty ſhould be expoſed to the 
ſucceſs or courage of three of their Citizens 3 and this was evident in Metixes 3, for tho 
upon the Victory of the Romans he ſeemed to acquieſce, and promiſed obedience, as by 
Articles was agreed, yet in the firſt Expedition the Romans undertook againſt the Veientes, 
*cis manifeſt he would have deceived Twllws, as one who repented of the covenants which 
he had made: but becauſe of the third we haye ſpoken largely already, in the next two 
Chapters we ſhall ſpeak only of the other two. : 


CHAP. XXIIL 


That our whole fortune is not- to be ventured upon part of our force, and that 
for that reafon the keeping of paſſes is many times dangerous, 


T was never thought diſcretion to put your whole fortune in danger, unleſs your whole 
"force was readyto defend it. This error is committed ſeveral ways 3 one is when, like 
Twilxs and Metixes, they commit the fortune and virtue of ſo many men as either of them 
had in their Army, to the fortune and virtue of three particular perſons, which was but 
a pitiful part of either of their ſtrength, not conſidering how, by that agreement, all the 
pains which their Predecefſors had taken to eftabliſh their liberty, and enable their fellow 
Citizens to defend it, was rendred vain and ineffectual, by putting it into the power of three 
perſons to deltroy it 3 than which (in my j t) thoſe two Kings could not have done 
worſe. Another great error is, when, upon the approach of an enemy, we truſt all to the 
keeping of an avenue, or the defence of a paſs, unleſs it may be done with our whole 
force : in that caſe indeed the reſolution is good 3 but if the paſſage be narrow, and not 
room 
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room enough for your whole power, it is uncertain and dangerous 3 and that which per= 
ſwades me to be ot that opinion, is the example of ſuch as having been invaded by a potent 
Enemy, though their Country was environed with Mountains and Rocks, yet they would 
not attend, and engage the Enemy upon the paſſes or Mountains, . but marched out of their 
holds to encounter him3 or clſe (which is as bad) they -forſook their advantages, and 
expected him in ſome plain or convenient place within. : And the reaſon is (as atoreſaid ) 
becauſe many men cannot, be brought to defend ſuch places as are Rocky, for want of ſub- 
fiſtance 3 and the paſſage being ſtraight, it can receive but few people, and by conſequence 
is not able to ſuſtain the inſult of avery great Army, and the Enemy may bring as many as 
he pleaſes to attack it, becauſe his buſineſs is not to tix there, but to paſs thorow and be gone: 
whercas he who is to defend it, cannot be in any conſiderable Body, being (by. xealon of 
the uncertainty of the Enemies approach). to lye there' continually ; though (as Laid be 
fore) the placesare both-barren and firaight.. Having loſt therefore that paſs which you 
imagined to keep, and upon which your Army and People did wholly rely, the remainder 
of your Army, and Subjects are poſſeſſed with ſuch a tear, that you can have no farther 
trial of their cn but all goes to wrack, and your whole fortung loſt, but with part of 
your Army.- With what difhculty Hanibal paſſed the Alps betwixt France and Lombardy, 
and betwixt Lombardy and Tuſcany, there is no body ignorant ; nevertheleſs the Romans 
choſe rather to attend him upon the Teſin, and afterwar in the plain: of, Arezzo , where 


the danger was equal both to the Enemy and them, than to carry their Army up into the 


clouds upon the-Rocks and the Snow, to be conſumed by the- incommodity of the place, 
before the Enemy cameat them. And whoſoever ſhall read Hiſtory deliberately, ſhall find 
few great Captains that would coop themſelves up in ſach paſſes and ſtraights , not only 
for the reaſons aboveſaid, but becauſe all of them cannot be ſtop'd, the Mountains in that 
reſped being like the tields, having not only their Roads and High-ways, .but by-paths- 
and paſſages, which though not obſeryed by Strangers, are well enough known to: the In- 
habitants, who will be always ready to conduct the Enemy , to remove them farther off 
who lye conſtantly upon them. Of this a late Example may be brought, in the year 1515. 
when Francis King of France deſign'd to paſs into Italy for the recovery of Lombardy, the 
great objetjon by thoſe who were againſt the Expedition, was, That the Swizzers 
would obſtrud his paſſage over the Mountains, which argument was found idle afterwards, 
for the King of France waving two or three places which they had guarded, paſſed by a 
private and unknown way, and was upon their backs in Italy, before they perceiv'd him; 
ſo that being mightily ſurprized, the Enemy quitted his Poſts, and retired into Ttaly, and 
all the Lombards ſubmitted tv, the French; they being deceived in their opinion, who. 
thought the French were with more Eaſe and Convenience to be obſtructed in the Moun- 
tains. 


CHA P. XXIV. 


In well Ordered Governments , offence and deſert are never ſet one againit the 
other , but he who does well, is rewarded, and he who does otherwiſe, is 


puniſhed. 


® Br. merits of Hordtixs were very great, having by his own fingle valor and conduct, 
overcome the Cxriatii ; after which he committed a moſt abominable a, in killing 
his own Siſter : which Murther was fo hainous in the Eyes of the Komans, that he was 
brought to a Trial for his life, though his deſerts were o freſh and conkderable 3 which at 
firſt tight ſeem ingrateful in the people 3 but he who examines it ſtrictly; and weighs how 


ſ 


neceſlary and ſacred a thing Juſtice. ought to be in every Common-wealth, will tind them 


more blamcable for diſcharging, than they would have been for condemning himz and the 


reaſon is, becauſe in a well conſtituted State no man's good ations ſhould indemnity him 


for doing ill, for puniſhment being as due to ill actions, as rewards are to good, having 
rewarded 2 man for doing well, he is ſatisfied for what he did, and the obligation diſchar- 
ged ſoasif afterwards he commits a Crime, he is to be punilhed ſeverely according to the 
Nature ot his offence 3 by the obſervation of which Orders, a City may continue free a long 
time, which otherwiſe will quickly go to ruine. Forifa Citizen having perform'd any 
great Exploit for his Country, ſhould expect not only honor and reward for what he has 
done, but priviledge, and impunity for any miſchiet he ſhould do afterwards, his inſolence 
would in a ſhort time grow inſupportable, and inconſilient with Civil Government. wn 
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then it is neceſſary for diſcouragement from ill actions, to recompence which 
. was the iractice in Kome, and CIR None a Common-wealth is poor, lar Þ can» 

not be great 3 yer'even out of that {mall tock, ſhe is to be rang maT for a thing 
(how ltle ſoever) given in acknowledgment of ones good Service (lt it be never fo great) 
is look'd upon as Honorable, and received as a' Magnificent reward. The Stories of Horg- 
fixes Cocles, and Mutils Scevola are | er ine Coctes with incomparable courage 
maintained fight againſt a great body of the Enemy upon the Bridge over Tier, Hit was 
cut behitid hirh, and their paſſage obſtructed : The other deſigning againſt the life of Por- 
ſinna King of Toy, killing his Secretary by miſtake, being appretiended and brought 
before the King, to ſnow the courage and'con of the Romans, he thruſt his own hand 
mito the fire, and burnt it off beforc his face 3 and how were they gratitied ? marry 'each 
of them had twoStaiora*s,which is as much ground as can be ſown with twoBuſhel of Corn 
The Hiſtory of Maylins Clapitolinis is no lefs remarkable : Having relieved the Capitol 
(which the French had furprized in the night) and Beaten them out again , his Camerades 
- in requital gave him a certain meaſure of Flower, which (as times went then) was a mighty 
reward, and eſteemed ſo 'adequate to the Service, that Manlins afterwards either out of 
ambition or ill nature, caufing a tumult in Rome, and endeavouring to debauch the people, 
(his former exploits being as they thought ago rugs ) without farther regard to him, 
; they threw him headlong down that Capitol, which he had fo gloriouſly preſerved. 


ſr IS 


_— _— 


CH AP. XXV. 


Though it is many times convenient to reform the old Fundamental Cuſfloms of a 
free City , get it is convenient ſtill to retain ſome ſhadow and appearance 
of their ancient ways. 


E who deſires to ſet up a new form of Governmeptin a Common-wealth , that ſhall 


L be laſting, and acceptable to the people, is with great caution to preſerve at leaft 
ſorne ſhadow aha ference of the old, That th hf apetd ne fd Preſs inſenlible 
of the innovation; for the generality of Mankind do not penetrate Io far into things, bu 
that outward appcararice, 15 as acceptable to them as verity it ſelf. For this cauſe the 
maxi at the beginning of their liberty, when =5 Kings were expelled , thought it expe- 
dient to create two Conſuls inſtead of one King, > them only XII in) Sap 
their nurnber might not exceed what attended upon the King. Beſides this, there was an 
anniverſary Sacritice in Rome, in which the Miniſtry of the King was of neceſſity required : 
To falve that defe&, the Romans created a chict of the ſaid ihce with Title of 
Royal Prieſt (but with ſubordination to the High Prieſt.) by which Artifice the people 
were ſatisfied with their Sacrifice, and took no occafion to complain for the expullion of 
their King, He therefore who delires to reform the policy of a State, and to introduce a 
new, is to diſguiſe it to the people by the retention (at leaſt in. appearance) of ſome part 
of the ancient Cuſtorns, . that may keep them from diſcerning it 3 and if at any,time by 
accident there be a neceiſity of changing the power, the number and duration of the i- 
ſtrates, it will be convenient to continue the Name. This (as I ſaid before) is to be 
rvedy any one who would eſtabliſh an abſolute power cither in a Republick 3 or 
Monarchical way, but he who would erc& ſuch an abſolute power, as by Authors is called 
Tyrannites muſt unravel the whole bottom, and innovate all. 


had 
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CH AP. XXVI. 
A new Prince in a new Conqueſt, is to make every thing new. 


Hoever makes himſelf Lord of a City or State (and eſpecially if he finds himſelf 

\. weak) and ſuſpects his ability co keep it) if he intends not to continue the Go- 

vernment in the old way, cither by Kingſhip ur Common-wealth, the beſt courſe he can 

take isto ſubvert all, to turn every thing topli maps Avanrneer agar rb nm = ot 

ſelf. To aker the Magiſtracy, create new new perſons, confer new Autho- 
rities, advance the Poor, the is fai | 

Cid of him, Eſariextes implevit 
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good things, and the rich be ſent empty away. Beſides it is his intereſt to build new Cities 

to ere new Corporations 3 to demoliſh and uncharter the old ; to ſhift the Inhabitants 
trom one place*to another 3 in a word, fo to tols and tranſpoſe every thing , that there be 
no honor, nor wealth, nor preferment in the whole Province, but what is ownable to him; 
And for this he need go no farther than Philip of Macedox (Father to Alexander the Great) 
for his pattern, who by this practice, of a ſmall Prince, made himſelf Monarch of all Greece 

of whom it is ſaid, That he removed. bis people, as « Shepbeard did bis fold, Thoſe ways 
are cruel, and contrary not only to all civil, but toall Chriſtian, and indeed humane con- 
verſation 3 for which reaſon they are to be rejected by every body, far certainly *tis better 
to remain a private-perſon, than to make ones ſelf King, by the calamity and deftruction 
of his people. Nevertheleſs, he who neglets to take the firſt good way, if he will pre- 
ſcrve hinilelf, muſt make uſe of this bad 3 for though many Princes take a middle way 
betwixt both, yet ghey find it extream difficult and dangerous; for being neither good nor 
bad, they are neither fear'd nor belov'd, and fo unlikely to proſper. 


, CHAP. XXVIL. 
Men are as ſeldom perfeS#ly bad, as they are perfeQly good. 


N the year 1505. Pope Fulins II. marched his Army into Bologna to drive the Family 
of the Bentrvogli out of that State, where they had commanded with Supremacy 4 
hundred years. In the ſame Expedition he reſolved to remove Foby Pagolo Baglione out 
of Perugia (where he had Uſurped) and in a word, all ſuch Tyrants as had got any Church 
Lands into their poſſeſſion. Coming to the Town with the delire and reſolutian aforeſaid, 
he attended not till. he could march in with his Army 3 but enter'd as it were naked and 
diſarmed (though John Pagolo was in perſon in the City, and many of his party which 
were got together to defend him) ſo that tranſported with the uſual vehemence where- 
with he managed all his affairs, he put himſelf ( with his bare guards) into the hands of 
his Enemy 3 yet he ſucceeded ſo well, that he carried Pagolo off with him, and put in 
another Governor in behalf of the Chuxch. Wiſe men who were then about his Holineſs, 
admiring the timerity of the one, as much as the puſilanimity of the other, could not ima- 
ine how it ſhould come to paſs, that Pagolo having his Enemy as it were naked in his 
Fands, and by conſequence an opportunity (with perpetual glory to himſelf) to have ſe- 
cured him, and pillaged his Equipage (for all the Cardinals were then with him, with the 
rgoſt precious of their Jewels) ſhould ſo ſirangely negled it; eſpecially when they conſi- 
dered that it was neither Conſcience nor good nature which reſtrained him for neither of 
thoſe were to be ſuppoſed in a man who had been nought with his own Siſter, and mur- 
ther'd ſeveral of his Relations, to make his way to the Government z wherefore it was 
concluded to happen, becauſe it is ſo provided by Providence , that no man can be exqui- 
litely wicked, no more than good in perfeQion 3 for where there is any thing greatsand 
magniticent in a miſchief, they know not how to commit it : So Fobn Pagolo who made no 
bones of either Parricide or Inceſt, could not (or to ſpeak more =. prod durſt not make 
uſe of his opportunity to perpetrate a thing, which would have filled the world with admj- 
ration of his courage, and made his memory venerable to poſterity z tor he would have been 
the tirft who had given his Cardinals to underſtand how little it is to their reputation to 
Lord it, and luxuriate as they do and the greatneſs of the Fact would have leſſened the 


Scandal, and prevented agy danget that might enſue. 


; CHAP. XXVIIL 


For what reaſons the Romans were leſs ingrateful to their Citizens, 
than the Athenians. 


\ V Hoever reads and obſerves the paſſages in Common-wealths, will find a touch of 


ingratitude towards their Citizens in them all, 'but leſs in Rome than in Athens, 


and perhaps in any other Republick whatever. The reaſon (I ſuppoſe was, becauſe Rome | 


had not that occalion of Jealouſic as Athens had : For in Rome, fromthe expullion of the 


Kings, to the time of Silla and Mariws, the liberty of the City was never diſturbed by any 
| mart 
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man within itz ſo that there being no reaſoh to apprehend, there was 'no reaſon to perſe- 
cute. In Athens it was otherwiſe 3 for their liberty being invaded and,;taken away by Pj- 
ſiftratus when it was moſt flouriſhing, and comp!eat 3 and that by a pketence of adyanci 

it 3 They no ſooner recover'd itz but Eng the injuries which they had bo 
and their paſſed ſervitude, they flew out into ſuch, ah exorbitancy of yenge, that they 
puniſhed not only the faults of their fellow Citizens, but the leaſt umbrage, and appearances 
of them, from whence followed the Baniſhment, .and Execution o#ſo_many excellent 
perſons 3 Hence came the Oftraciſm Laws, and all the reſt of the outrapgs committed after- 
wards upon the chief of their City, for as ye Writers of Politicks e very well, the 
people are more cruel and vindicative who have loſt and recovered their liberty , than they 
who have preſerved it, as it was left them by their Fathers. He thergfore who conſiders 
what is aid, will neither condemn Athens, nor itie Rome 3 but irhpute all to neceſſity 
upon the diverſity of accidents which hapned in cach City. And certainly, if 'it be ſeriouſly 
conſidered, it will appear, that if the liberty of the Romans had beef oppteſſed,” as the 


2; 


liberty of the Athenians was, Rome would have been no better naturY, or "ſhown mote - 


compaſhon to its fellow Citizens, than Athens did : And this may be infallibly deduced 
by what hapned (after the expulſion .of the Kings) againſt Collatings and P. Valering ; 
for Collatinus (though he had been ative in aſſerting their li ') was baniſhed for 
bearing only the Name of Tarquin and the other had like to have ran the ſame deſtiny, for 
building a houſe only, upon the top of Mount Celins, which they fi ed, was to com- 
mand the City. So that it may probably be preſumed (by its ſuſpition and ſeverity 
in the two caſes aforeſaid) that "Rome would have exerciſed the ſarhe ingpatitude ; had 
it been injured in its minority, as Athens had been. And that I niay have no occaſion 
to diſcourſe of ingratitude hereafter 3 I ſhall ſpeak of it more largely in the tollowing 
Chapter. \ , | 


? 


_ 
—— 


CHAP. XXIX. | 
Whether the Prince , or the People, is taoit ſubjel to be ingrateful. 
| | 


— 


AY becauſe we have undertaken to enlarge yo this ſubje, I think it not amiſs th 
examine which are moſt frequently guilty of ingratitude, the Prince, , or the People : 
For better explication, *1I ſay, That men are in |, cither out of fuſpition, or avarice; 
For if a Prince, or Republick ſend out any of their great Captains upon ſome important 
Expedition, which the ſaid Captain atchieves, and gains honor to himſelf,” and reputation 
tohis Maſter, 'in this caſe the Prince, or State, is obliged to reward him3- but if in bf 
rewarding, , they caſheer, or diſgrace him, or out of a covetous prificiple? deny hin his 
pay; the ingratitude is inexcuſable, and leaves a ſcandal behind it that-can nevet be worh 
out; and yet many Princes are too guilty of it ; Cornelis Tacitws gives us the reaſon in this 


Sentence, Procliviws eft injurie, quam beneficio vicem exoluere , quia gratia Oneri, ultio its 


habetur. *Tis more natural to return an injury, than a courtefie , becauſe conrteſiesiars 
benfom, but revenge is ſweet. But if this ingratitude either in Prince or People , pro= 
ceeds not ſo much from avarice, as ſuſpicion, in that caſe it is ſomewhat exculable and 
of that kind we ' read of good ſtore, as when a General has conquered a Province or 
mpire for his Maſter, when he has exterminated his Enemies, enriched his Army , and 
in'd himſelf a great Name, *tis impoſhble but he muſt be ſo acceptable to his own Sol- 
diers, and ſo dreadful to his Enemies, as muſt beget a jealouſie in the Prince 3 for the 
Nature of man being jealous and ambitious, and not to be confined within the bounds of 
his fortune, it cannot be but if the Prince has taken a fancy that the glory of his General, is 


a diminution to his , the General muſt by ſome vain-glorious, or diſcontented ation, 


eſtabliſh and confirm it 3 and then what has the —_ todo ? o_ w_ — either 
by him to be murthezed, by taking away his Comman ening his reputation 
es he Bodzer and Pevple,: and by all ways of induſtry poſſeſſing them, that the Victory 
was not obtained by any ConduQ gf his , but by the neſs of Fortune, vilenels of the 
Encmy, or prudence and good management of the reſt of the Officers. 

 Afﬀter Veſpafian (bcing in Jades) ng uot Gagonne by Sl Army, Antonius Primus 


being ſcht againſt Vizelins by Veſpoſian, he found the Encty broken, the Town taken, 
| | and 
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ad all things done by Artonins to his hand. . And how was he requited ? Why Mutianw 
took away his Commiſſion, removed him trom the Arty, and by egrees ſo leſſened his 
Authority in Rome, that Antonrms going into Afis to make bis Complaints to Veſpaſian, 


was received fo coldly, that in a ſhort time he was fiript of all kind of authority, and dyed = 
bod 


very miferable : and of this Nature examples are very frequent in Hiſtory 3 . 

knows how in our times Gonſalvo Ferrante , being the King of Arragon's General in the 
Kingdom of Naples againſt the French, behaved hirgſelf to well, that by his lingulas 
Condu@t he conquered it, and put it wholly under the obedience of his Maſter, who coming 
afterwards to _— hirmfclf, took from himthe Command of his Army, difpoſleſſcd him 
of many ftrong places which he held in that Country, and carried him with-hita into 
__ where not long after, he dycd in obſcurity. But thee is no. terpedy 3 t ſe kind 
of jealouſies are fo natural to Princes , that it 35 almoſt impoſſibk for them tobe grate- 
ful tro any man, who has performed any great thing for them, And if it be ſo with Kings, 
no wonder if it be ſo with the people, tor in a free State, they have always two principal 
ends, one is to conn their Dominions, the ather to keep what they have got, and their 
; eagerneſs to both theſe, makes them ſo often guilty of ingratitude. - As to the firſt point, 
we thall ſpeak elfewhere the errors in preſerving their liberty 3 to diſguſt ſuch. perſons as 
ought to be rewarded , and to ſaſpedt ſuch as qught to be truſted; and though ſuch 
practices are the occaſion of great miſchiefs in a corrupt Common-weatth, and Tyranny 
does many timesenſue (as in Rome by Ceſar, who wt ove by force, which the ingrati- 
tude of the people denied to his merits) yet in a Town that is entixe, and ingorrupt, they 
do very well, and add much to the duration of their liberty, to enforce great and ambitious 
men for fear of puniſhment ta comport themſclves hetter. In my judgment of all the 
Common-wealths that ever had Empire, Rome was the leaſt ingratetu for the reaſons 
aboveſaid, there being never an Example of its ingratitude but in the caſe of Scipio 5 Fox 
Coriolanus aud Camillus were baniſhed for their injuries to the people, and ogy 6 of 
them remaining obſtinate, was never recalled z yet the other was not only recalled, hut fo 
rcftoxed to the affefions of the people, that all his life after, they adored himas 4 Prince. 
But their jealauſic of Scipio was of {uch a ſort, as had neyer been known hefoxe, j 
from the Ornaments of his body, and the endowments of his mind z His ; Wil- 
dom, his excellent qualifications had xender'd him too admirable ; te powering of his 
Enemy, the danger and'tediouſneſs of the War (which he had concluded jn a very ſhort 
time) his deliberation in reſolving, and his quickneſs in Execution , had gained him z 
greater reputation, than was ever got by any General before him, inſomuch as the Senators, 
Pretors, and all the chief Magiſtrates in the City began to fear and reſpe&t him. This was 
no plealing ſight to the graver ſort, becauſe it had not been formerly the Cuſtom in Rome z 
whereupon Cato (a man of great eſteem for his piety and juſtice) took up the Cudgels 
againſt him, and complained publickly that the City could not be called free, whil'& the 
Magiſtrates were in awe of any particular Citizen; it then in a thing fo neazly importing 
their liberty, the people followed the opinion of Cato, in my judgment they were jn ſome 
meaſure to be excuſed. In ſhort, my opinion is, as I ſaid before , that it is avarice and 
ſuſpicion which makes men ingrateful : To the firſt of which the people are not natuzglly 
addicted 3 and to the laſt, with much leſs propenſity than Princes, as having leſs occalion, 
which ſhall be proved hereafter. 


CHAP. XXX, 


What rules are to be obſerved by a Prince or Common-wealth to avoid this 
Vice of ingratitude, and how « General or great Citizen is to demean him- 
ſelf to elude it. 


O avoid the neccſlity of living always in Salgition, and being ingratcful to his Mj- 
nifters, 4 Prince ought to go perſonally with his Armies, as was done at tirlt by the 
Emperors of Rome, as the great Twrk docs now, and as all they do and have done that arc 
valiant and couragious 3 for jn ſo doing, the honor and profit of their Victorics acgrews to 
themſelves; but where they are not preſeut at their Conqueſts themſelves, the honor xe- 

| dounds upon their Officers, and they have not any compleat enjoyment of their ſucceſſes, 
till they have eclipſed, if not extinguiſhed that glory in other people, which they durli not 
venture for themſelves 3 fo that their ingratitude, and injuſtice to their does them 
more miſchicf, than their Conqueſts do them good. But when out of negligence , or 
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itnprudence, they lye at home idle themſelves, and ſend their Generals in their ficad , 
know no better to give them, than what they know already themſelves, 
As to the General, if he finds that jealouſic inevitable, he has his choice of two things, 
As ſoon as the War is ended, he is voluntarily to lay down his Commiſſion , aud to pre»: 
ſent it to his Maſter, before he has occaſion to demand it, uſing great care that none of his 


- adctionsdiſcover him to, be either inſolent or ambitious, that his Prince having no cauſe 


to ſuſpe& him, may have the greater obligation to reward him. If this way does not pl 
rg 1 ite contrary 3 and that is, to declare himſelf boldly , and ho always ay 
up for If, cajoling and ſweetning his Soldiers and Subjets , making new alliances 
with his Neighbors, ſeizing upon the ſtrong Towns, tptng the Officers, and where _ 
they will not be co1 ſecuring them ſome other way, by doing thus, he ſhall be 
even with his Lord, for his ingraeiies deligned : And belides theſe two ways, there is 
none that I know. But (as I ſaid before.) becauſe men can neither be good nor bad in 
extremity, it happens that great men are unwilling to quit their Commands, and retire 
aftet the gaiting of a Victory ; behave themſelves modeltly they cannot : and to uſe rigour 
in an hotiourable way is impoſſtble. So that whiPſ they. are in ſuſpence, and uncertain 
which courſe to ſteer, they are many times defiroyed. As to a Common-wealth that would 
preſerve and exempt it ſelf from this deteſtable vice of mgratitude, the ſame remedy can- 
not be preſcribed, as was preſcribed tg a Prince 3 for not being able to manage its Wars 
in Perſon as a Prince may do, the command of their Forces muſt of neceſſity be committed 
to ſome of their Subjets. The beſt way they can take, js to follow the Example of Kome, 
and that will render them leſs ingrateful than their Neighbors. In the Wars of the Ro- 
mans, by ancient Cuſtom all people were employed, as well Nobles as others, and from 
thence it came that they were always well furniſhed with Generals and Officers of all ſorts, 
which kept them from being jealous of any one, having ſo many of equal merit to oppoſe 
him : Befides which, there were expreſs Laws againſt ambitiog, and all people ſo narrowly 
obſerved, that no man durſt diſcover the leaſt deſign or inclination that way 3 and in the 
creation of Dicators, he was commonly ied, who debas'd himſelf moſt, or difco- 
yered leaſt deſire to obtain it 3 by which means preventing the occaſion of ſuſpicjon , they 
prevented the ingratitude. That State therefore which would avoid the guilt of ingratitude, 
is to imitate Rome, and that perſon who'would avoid the effects , muſt obſerve how the 
Romans defended themſelves. 


a —_ 


CHAP. XXXL. 
That the Romans uſed no extraordinary puniſhments towards their great Cap- 


tains, when they committed an Error of ignorance, or malice, provided the 
Government was not damnified by it. 


He Romans (as I ſaid before) were not only lefs unthankful, than their Neighbors 
but they were more humane and gentle in the puniſhment of their Generals, than 
any other State 3 if their miſcarriage was malicious, they puniſhed it not feverely 3 but. if 
it was by ignorance or miſtake, inſtead of revenging, they did many times reward itz and 
this they did upon very grave conſideration, for the Romans underſtood the charge of an 
Army to beſo great a care, and of ſuch tranſcendant importance, that whoever undertook 
it, onget to have his mind free andindiſturbed by any other reſpeRts or troubles whatſo- 

ver, tor his thoughts being with his troubles, he would never mind his Army , nor take 
any advantage. For Example, an Army is ſent into Greece againſt Philip of Macedon, or 
into 1taly againſt Haxibal, or thoſe people upon the Frontiers, which had been conquered 
before, and the Captain who has the General Command, is loaden with all the cares which 
do commonly attend great and extraordinary Enterprizes. Now if to thoſe neceſſary 
cares for his Army, there vn > 1 5m a fear, and apprehenſion of being puniſhed 
at his return (if things went otherwiſe than well) and perpetual reflexion upon thoſe who 
have been abuſcd and put to death opon the fatne ſcore, it muſt needs diſturb the tranquili- 
ty of his mind, and make him unfit for any great ation. The wiſe Romans thought the 
infamy and diſbonour of lofing a Batrel, puniſhment enough , without heaping one affli- 
Qion upon another. And as to thoſe whoſe errors proceed rather from malice than igno- 
rance, we have another Example. Sergias, and Virginis had cach of them an Army, 
and were encamped before Veit : Sergims was us the Taſcans, and Virginins 
6n the other fide againſt any body cle. It hapned the Faliſei having joyned with ſeveral 
of 
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of their neighbours, came to fall upon Sergins. Sergizs had notice, and found himſelf too 
weak 3 yet rather than ſend to his Companion fur ſupplies, he choſe to be routed ; and 
Virginius on the other fide, thotigh he knew his diſtreſs, would by no means relieve him, 
unleſs he detired it 3 fo that that Roman Army was cut off by the ambition and emulation 
of their Generals a thing of very ill example, had it been ſuffered to paſs without puniſh- 
ment. . | 

Nevertheleſs, whereas other States would have puniſhed them with death, Rome inflicted 
only a pecuniary mult, but their crime deſerved ſharper correction, but the Romans 
were unwilling to do any thing againſt cuſtom, which (as is ſaid before) is very ſacred with 
them. As to the errors of ignorance, we have another example in Yarro, by whoſe folly 
and raſhneſs the Romans having loſt the Battel of Cannas againſt Hanibal, and brought 
their whole Government in danger, had Haniba! known -how to ule, as well as gain a Victo- 
xy yet his offence having in it more of ignorance than malice, when he came back, the Se- 
nate went out to meet him in their Formalities, and not being able to congratulate his ſuc- 
cels, they gave him thanks fer his return, and that De ſalute reipublice non deſperaſſet, 
That he did not deſpair of their affsirs, When oo Curſor the Dictator would needs 
put Fabixs to death, becauſe contrary to orders he had fought with the Samnites, among 
other reaſons which the Father of Fabins urged againſt that ſentence, this was one, that the 
people of Rome had till that time never been ſo ſevere upon of their any Commanders 
for the lols of a Battel, as Papirins would now be be upon the Victor for gaining one. 
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CHAP. XXXIL. 


A Comtmon-wealth or Prince is not to defer his beneficence till the neceſſity 
of the objeT requires it. 


} CE 


G1 liberality of the Romans to the people ſucceeded very well when Porſenna invaded 
Rome in bchalf of the Tarquins;for the Senat apprehending the people might be broughe 
to reſtore the Kings rather than endure the war,to oblige them,releaſt their gabels upon 05 
and all their other duties, declaring the people were ſufficient benetaGtors to the publick, in 
providing,and bringing up their children: all which was done to cajole them into ſuch an hus 
mour as might make them endure the fiege,and ſwallow the calamities of the War: but let no 
man rely upon this example, and defer his indulgence to the people, till the enemy be upon 
his back ; for it ſhall never ſucceed fo well to him as it did to the Romans, becauſe the multi- 
tude will think themſelves more obliged to the enemy than to him, and believe, that when 
the necellity is over, they ſhall be as bad as before. The reaſon why this way ſucceeded fo 
happily to the Romans, was, becauſe their State was but new, and ſcarce ſetled, and the 
People were ſenſible that ſeveral Laws were made before for their advantage and reputa- 
tion 3 as particularly the Law of appeal to the people ; ſo as they were able to Gtiely chem 
ſelves that the benefits which were confer'd upon them by the Senate, proceeded rather 
from a diſpolition in the Senate to do them good, than from any apprehenſion of the ene 
my: beſides, the injuries and outrages of their Kzngs lay freſh and heavy upon their me- 
mories. But theſe caſes hapning very ſeldom, *tis but very ſeldom that fuch remedies ſuc- 
ceed 3 wherefore it is better for any Conumon-wealth or Prince to conſider the worſt before- 
hand, and what people he is moſt like to have need of in time of adverſity 3 and to live ſo 
with them in time of proſperity, as that they may be encouraged to relieve him upon any 
difireſfs- And he whoadts otherwiſe, whether Prince or Common-wealth, (but eſpecially 
a Prince) and preſumes, when the danger is hanging over his head, that it is time enough to 
favour the people, will find himſelt miſtaken, and the people readier to contribute to 
his ruine than defence. 
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CH A P. XXXIIL 


Tf an inconvenience encreaſes either within a State, or againſt it 3 it is better to 
temporize and comply, than to endeavour to remove it by violence. 


T He Roman Common-wealth encrealing in Empire, Reputation and Force, — 


bours not having conſidered it, nor what damage that greatneſs inight pull down upon 
them, began now ( when too late) to diſcover their error 3 and being willing to do that 
now which had been more caſy before, forty little States of them confederated againſt Rome. 
The Komans, among, their uſual proviſions in caſe of imminent danger, created a Ditiator, 
who, without any mans advice, might reſolve as he pleaſed, and execute his reſolutions 
without being called to an account. This Magiſtrate was not only the occalion of over- 
ccming their enemies at that time, but was very uſeful upon all accidents afterwards when 
their dominion encreaſed. Which may teach us, that when cither at home within, or 
abroad againſt a Common-wealth, an inconvenience ariſes, (whether from an inward or an 
outward cauſe it is not material) *tis better counſel to comply and temporize, than to en- 
deavour furiouſly to ſuppreſs itz for to reliſt, is to augment it, and to pull down upon our 
heads what we were but afraid of before. And theſe kind of accidents fall out in a Com- 
mon-wealth oftner from intrinſick than extrinſick cauſes, where the power and authority 
of ſome Citizen is permitted to encreaſe too faſt, and more than is convenient for the ho- 
nour or benchit of the State 3 or when ſuch Laws are abrogated or neglected as were moſt 
for the intereſt of their Statez which error, if ſuffered to run on, will be more dangerous 
to oppoſe than to comply with 3 for it is ſo much the harder to find out theſe inconvenien- 
cies in the beginning, by how much *cis natural for all people to favour every thing that is 
new, eſpecially if introduced by a young man, with the leaſt ſhew or pretence of advan- 
tage: forif a young Gentleman appears in a Common-wealth enducd with more than or- 
diary qualities, the eyes of the whole City are immediately upon him, they run unani- 
mouſly to reſpect him, and pay him all the honour that can be imagined 3 ſo that if he has 
the leaſt ſpark of ambition or vain-glcry, he is preſently puffed up, and enflamed with the 
contemplation of his own worth, and the affetion of the people : and when he is arrived 
at ſuch an height, as to be as viſible as their error, then *tis too late 3 there are but few re- 
medies in the caſe 3 and when moſt of them are pplycd, they do but magnify his power. 
Many examples might'be t to this purpoſe, but I ſhaY only inſtance in one. 

Cofimo d: Medicis (from whom the famous Family of the Medici in our City had their 
firſt grandeur) was in ſuch reputation for his wiſdom 3 and his fellow Citizens were ſo ig- | 
norant, that he began to be formidable to the State, and the Magiſtrates began to think it 
difficult to' take him down, but deſtruRive to let him ſtand. There was at that time in 
Florence a perſon of great experience in matters of State, called Nicolo da Vzano, who be- 
ing well adviſed of the firſt fault which he had committed in not conſidering in time the 
inconveniencies which might tollow upon Cofimeo's reputation, reſolved to Sis the fe- 
cond 3 that is, that no force ſhould be uſed to oppreſs him, as knowing that courſe would 
be the ruine of the Statez and fo it proved not long 'after his death. For the Citizens 
which remained, not following his counſel, began to combine, and fortify againſt Coſimeo, 
and indeed forc'd him out of Rome. Whereupon, his party being incenſed, in a thort time 
called him home again, and made him their Prince, to which dignity he could never have 
arrived, but by the oppolition of his enemies. 

The fame hapned to Fulins Ceſar, whoſe great virtue and excellent qualifications re- 
commended him fo highly to the favour of Pompey and the people, that by degrees he be- 
came terrible, and their favour was turned into fear; of which Cicero complains, when he 
ſays that Pompey began to fear him too latez for when his fear prompted* him to look out 
for a remedy, that remedy haſtned the ruine of the State. I fay then (when this caſe hap- 
pens) it is incomparably better to temporize, than to endeavour to repel the miſchief which 
threatens by violence and force. For many times, by that means, it paſſes as it came, and 
goes out of it ſelf, or elſe the damage it brings is the longer a coming. In theſe caſes 
Princes ought to be very vigilant, leſt going about to rctrench and lefſen the great power of 
a agighhour, they give him opportugity to encreaſe it, and bring themſelves into greater 
dinger: you are therefore to compare your own ſtrength, and your enemics3 and if you 
find your (clt the ſtronger, to atraque him couragiouſly 3 but it weaker, you had better be 
quier, leſt it happens to you as it did to thoſe little States who confederated againſt Kome, 
to whom (as appzarcd by the cycnt) it had been much better to have ſate ſtill, and endea- 
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voured their friendſhip, than to have irritated the great power of the Romanr, and forc'd 
them co a war 3 for the Romans had never got to that height, if that confederacy had not 
given them occaſion of 4 bom experiments for their detence, and put them among the 
reſt, upon the creation of Dictators, by which new invention they not only maſt all 
dangers that threatned them, but prevented a thouſfattd miſchiefs into which (without that 
remedy) the Comtmon-wealth would moſt certaitrly have fallen. 
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GHAP. XXXIV. 


The DiFatorſhip was nſeful, not hurtful to the Common-wealth of Rome; and 
how that Power which is uſurp'd, and illegally aſſumed, is pernitious to 4 State; 
not that which is conferred legally by the ſuffrage of the people. 


$ Bo are thoſe to be found who have ſaid that the Ditatorſhip was the ruine arid de- 
ſiruftion of that Common-wealth, alledging that the tirſk Tyrant that was ever in 
that City, ſet himſelf up, under the title of Dictator, and affirming that Ceſar could not un- 
der any other name have juttified his Tyranny- 

Thoſe who maintain that opinion did not examine it thorowly, and are not for that rea- 
ſon to be believed. For it was not the name or dignity of the DiRtator which- brought 
Rome into ſlavery, but the authority afſumed by the Citizens upon the perpetuation of that 
office 3 and if there had been no ſuch thing as Diftator, Ceſar had taken ſotne other Title 
upon him.to compaſs his deligns 3 for when ones power is abſolute, he can aſſume what 
name he pleaſes ; but *ris not a great Title that gives'any man power. Whilſt the Didta« 
torſhip was diſpoſed by publick ſuffrage, ic was very beneficial 3 thoſe who attained it by 
ways extraordinary, abuſed it exceedingly 3 the reſt wete never known to have done atly 
injury to the Common-wealth thorow all the DiQtatorſhips : the reaſon is probable, becauſe 
a mart muſt be endued with many good qualities before he can uſurp ſuch an authority, 
He muſt be abundantly rich; he muſt know how to inſinuate wich every body; he malt 
have a great party, and make every tnan his friend, which is not pra&icable where the 
Laws arc in force 5 and if he had all thoſe qualifications, they would render him fo formi- 
dablc, that the free voices would ever coricut in his election : beſides, the Dictator was not 
perperual, but created only upon Frome exigence, and with limited power, extending tio 
farther than the preſent danger, during which he had power to diſpoſe of all things at his 
pleafare, and punith as he thought good without any appeal; but he could do nothing it 
diminution to the Government, he could not intrench upon the authority of the Senate or 
People, abrogate their old Laws,or iniſtitute new : ſo that the ſhortneſs of his Dicatorſhip, 
the limitation of his authority, and the incorruption of the people, made it impoſſible for 
him to tranſgrefs, and do any miſchief to rhe City 3 and on the coytrary, that Office has 
been always beneficial, and, in my judgment, the principal in Rome, and has contributed 
more than all the reſt to make it Miſtreſs of the World 3 for without that, that City had 
never been able to have obviated ſo many dangers, nor gone thorow fo many difficulties, 
againſt which their accuſtomed and ordinary means would have been of little validity, as 
being too tedious,and ſlow 3 (no one Counſel or Magiftrate being able to do all things alone, 
but being in a mutual neceſſity the one of the other) for in caſes which require immediate 
remedy, time paſſes away, and is often lott whilſt they are in their counſels, and when they 
come to a reſolution, *tis too late, and theit remedies dangerous. 

Wherefote I think it convenient that a Common-wealth have a certain way to be uſed 
only in caſe of urgent necellity, as the Seiguory of Venice, (which at this day is the belt re- 

ulated Common-wealth in the World) that State in time of imminent danger has a re- 
ſerved power to confer authority upon fome few of their Citizens, by virtue of which they 
may order all as they pleaſe, without the confulcation of the reſt, for when a Common- 
wealth is deſtitute of ſome ſuch cuſtom, it mult of neceffity be ruined by ſticking to their 
old, or break them to preſerve it ſelf : and it were to be with'd that nothing might happen 
in a Common-wealth that might give occaſion for theſe extraordinary ways 3 tor though 
thoſe extraordinary ways may ſometimes be good, yet the example is ill, and introduces a 
cuſtom of breaking old orders for good, which afterwards, under that pretence, will be 
broken for-ill : wherefore that Common-wealth can never be perfe, that by its Laws has 
not provided againſt every thing, prepared remedies for every accident, and appointed in 
what nianner they ſhall be managed 3. which is to be done no better way than by a Dicta- 
tor, or ſome fuch Magiſtrate to be created upoh extraordinary occafion 3 for without _ 
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they muſt certainly be ruined : and one thing very remarkable-in this order, is, the wiſdom 
of the Romans in the formality of its cle&ion : for the Dictators being introduced with 
ſome diminution to the Conſuls, (who bring, frved heads of the City brought down to 
obcdience like other people, might poſſibly relent it, and in time be the occaſion of difſen- 
tion in the City) they committed their election into the hands of the Conſuls, to the end 
that upon any extraordinary emergence, when Rome ſhould have occaſion of ſo extraor- 
dinary a Magiſtrate, the Conſuls ſhould comply the more willingly, becauſe they had the 
making them themſelves 3 for the wounds which a man gives himſelf ſpontaniouſly, and 
of his own ele&ion, are not ſo grievous as what he is forced for to bear. But towards the 
latter end of their Empire, the Romans, inſtead of a Digtator, inveſted their Conſul with 
an equivalent authority in theſe words, Videat Conſul, ne Reſpublica quid detrimenti capiat ; 

a Let it be the Conſuls care that the Common-wealth receives no prejudice, So that to return 
to our matter, I conclude, that the neighbouring States conſpiring againſt the Romans, and 
endeavouring, to opprels them, made them contrive better, not only tor their defence, but to 
put themſelves into a poſture, with more vigour, and counſel, and authority to repel their 
invalion, and turn their force upon them, 
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CHAP. XXXV, 


How it came to paſs that the Creation of the Decem-virat was prejudicial to the 
liberty of that State, though it was done freely, and by publick, ſuffrage. 


JN the laſt Chapter we have ſhewn that a power legally conferred,and by the ſi of the 
$2 le, is not dangerous to the State 3 but that which is uſurped, and gotten by force, to 
which the election of the Decem-viri may ſeem to be contrary, who were choſen by the 
people of Rome to make their Laws, and reform extravagancies in the Common-wealth , 
which Decem-viri by degrees encroached upon their liberties, and made themſelves Tyrants, 
Wherefore we are to conſider what is ſaid, with limitation and reſtraint 3 and reſpe& both 
the manner in which ſuch power is confer'd, as likewiſe the time it is to continue, whether 
for longer or ſhorter : for an abſolute power (though granted but for a year) is very dan- 
gerous, and produces ſuch effects as are ſutable to the mind of the perſon to whom it is 
granted. And the power of the Decem-viri (if examined) will be found much greater 
than the power of the DiQtators. For notwithſtanding the creation of the DiQator, the 
majeſty of the Conſuls and Senate remained, together with the authority of the Tribunes, 
which were as bounds to reſtrain and circumſcribe the juriſdiction of the DiQator z and 
CR the Dictator had power to remove any one out of the Conſulſhip, or take from him 
his Tribunitial authority 3 yet he could not vacat or aboliſh the whole Orders of Senators, 
Conſuls, and Tribunes, make new Laws, nor introduce a new form of Government. So 
that their eyes being*always upon him, he was forced (as it were) to intend only ſuch 
things as were for the benefit of the Gommon-wealth. But in the creation of the Decem- 

viri it was otherwiſe z for the whole power of the people was transfer'd to them, the Con- 
ſuls and Senate being caſhiered, and the power of the Tribunes of the people almoſt quite 
laid aſide ; fo that ſtanding alone in the Government, without Conſuls, or T'ribunes, or ap- 
peal to the people, or any other Magiſtrate to corre& or controul them it was no frange 
thing that the very next year after their creation, they ſhould become intollerable and inſo- 
lent, eſpecially being inſtigated by the ambition of Appins. And for this reaſon itis to be 
obſerved, that when it is ſaid, a Power conferred 1 , and by the ſuffrage of the people, 
is never prejudicial to the State 3 it is to be ſuppoſed to be conter'd with dueti | 
and for a certain time z but when the people is cheated, and gives it imprudently and raſhly, 
as in this caſe gf the Decem-viri, things never go better, which is caſily proved by confider- 
ing what it was that kept the DiRtators ſo good, and made the Decem-viri ſo wicked; and 
weighing withal the manner which other Republicks that were reputed well ordered, 
obſerved, in conferring their authority for a long time, as the Spertaxs to their Kings, and 
the Venetians to their Dukes : both of them preſcribing them rules and limits that 
wenrpary gnome ds upon them as ſhould be able (though they 
were never (© ill diſpoſed of t es.) to keep them from employing their power to the 
: detriment of the State. 
Nor is it ſuſhcicnt if this Power be confcr'd upon good men ; for men are frail, and caſil 
5 > artnet igang} way ens be rw the people, contra 
icadthips, make partics, hcap up richcs, and commit a I 
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the poverty of, their perſons, or the want of relations prevent it, for wealth, ind honour; 
and every thing follows them which areabſolute, as we ſhall ſhow particularly when we 
ſpeak of the creationof the Decem-viri. 


AL. 


CHAP. XXXVL 


Citizens who have executed the greateſt Offices, ought not afterwards 
to diſdain or ſeruple the leſs. 


Arcus Fabins and Caixs Manlius being Conſuls, the Romans obtained a glorious Vi- 
Rory over the Veientes, and the Etruſci, in which was flain Quintus Fabins Brother - 
to the Conſul, who was choſen the year before. From wherice occation is 8ffered of ad- 
miring the excellence of the Roman conſtitution 3 and obſerving how well it was accom- 
' modated for the enlargement of their Empire, from whoſe Model the more the Conumon- 
wealths of our days do recede, the more do they wander and deviate from the beft. Fot 
though the Romans affected glory and cornimand as much as other pebple; they did not 
diſdain notwithſtanding to obey in their Arimies, the fame perſons whom they had for- 
merly commanded 3 and ſerve as private Soldiers, where they had formerly been Generals. 
This is a practice contrary to the opinion and genius of dur age'fo much, that in Venice it is 
provided by a publick Law, that a Citizen who has had a greater command, may refuſe to 
accept of a leſs (and the City allows it) which Law though it may be convenient for pri- 
vate perſons muſt needs be prejudicial to the publick 3 becauſe the publick may with' more 
. confidence commit an inferior command to a great Officer, than prefer an inferior' Officet 
to a great command : For to a young Soldier, thoſe places of importance are not ſafely 
entrutted, unleſs perſons of experience and wiſdom be placed about him, by whoſe Coun- 
ſel he may be directed : And if the Romans had done then, what the Venetians and other 
Common-wealths do now, and not ſuffered any man who had ever been Conſul, to ſerve 
in any other quality, many things had betallen them that would have endangered their 
liberty 3 and again, if any young Officers had been admitted to the ſupream commands, 
and no body placed about them to manage and direct them, they would have grown 
diſſolute and careleſs, and many things have hapned that might have tuined the 


State. 
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CHAP. XXXVII, 


iWhat troubles and offence was created in, Rome by. the Agrarian Law 5. and 
how dangerows it is to make a new Law oppoſite to an old Cuſtom, with tos 
i auch retroſpeFion. 
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5 4 - ; « 
T is obſerved by moſt ancient Writers, that as men are afflicted in adverſity, ſo they art 
I fatiated in proſperity 3 and that joy and grief havethe ſame effects : For when men are 
not neceſſitated to.tight, they tight for ambition, which is ſo powerful in our minds, that 
let us arrive at what _ of good fortune we can, we ate never contented, but are ſtil 
labouring fox more 3 and this happens to us, becauſe we are naturally capable of defiring: 
many things, which we are unable to compaſs 3 and therefore our defire being greatet than 
our power to acquire, Our minds are never at reſt with what we enjoy. * And this is the 
occalion of all.our varieties of fortune, for when we are always ny at more, and: 
fearful of loſing what is already in our poſſeſſion, weate apt to fall into ſuſpicions', from 
thence into quarrels, and from thence into Wars, which do uſually bring after them the 
. Tine of our Country. , This we have diſcourſed, to give you a better contemplation of the: - 
People of Rome, which by a kind of neceility was forced by their Tribunitial power to- 
fortitic themſelves againſt the oppreſſions of. the Patricii z"but when they had obtained 
what indeed neceſſity impelled them to defire, being inſtigated by their ambition, they 
went on further, and contended with the Patricii both' for Honor; and Eſtate'z 
was the occalion of the Seditions about the Agrarian Law, and by degrees the deſtrution 
of the Common-wealth. And becauſe it is neceſſary in every well order'd States” that  _ 
reſpe& be had rather to. the cuxichment of the Publick , than paxticyjar Citizens ,- the - F 


people of Rome could not (in what betong'd to this Law) but crre againſt the Eundg-y * 
mentals - 1 ; 
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mentals of. theix Goverament, if they were fo conſtituted , that proceſs of time could 
give no ogcafion of diffexence, unleſs we will rather affirm that attirit all things were fo 
well, that it was beyond the power of time to diforder them : Be it which way it will, 
it is certain this Law was never mentioned in Rome, but with great controverſie, and tu- 
mult. This Law confified principally in two heads. One was, That no Citizen of Rome 
ſhould be itted to poſſeſs more than a certain proportion of Land. The other, that 


what Land ſhould be taken from the Enemy, ſhould be divided equally among the people 3. + 


both of which Articles were. againſt the intereſt of the Nobility 3 for moſt of them ha- 
ving more Land than was allowed by this Law, their fortunes by it were to be confiſcated, 
and half of them taken away. z and then by the diſtribution of what they ſhould take from 
the Enemy, they ſhould loſe all opportunity of enriching themſelyes for the future 3 which 
being certainly true, and this Law ſo perfeRly pernicious to the intereſt of the Nobility, it 
was never mentioned by the Tribunes; but the Patricii oppoſed it, and with all the ca- 
gernels imaginable 3 yet not always by force, but ſometimes by evaſion, cither com» 
manding out their Armies upon ſome pretended delign, or by ſetting up another Tribune 
in oppolition to him who propoſed the Law, that I might diſſolve it , or elſe 
by ſending new Colonies, And fo it hapned when the Colony was ſent to Antizn at the 
time whea the difference was ſo high betwixt the Patriciz and the Agrarians, that no other 
expedient could be found to keep them from blood. Livy tells us, That there were very 
few that would liſt themſelves upon that accompt, to fill up the number of that Colony, 
ſo much more did the people prefer an alotment about Rome, than in any other place. Bur 
afterwards the quarrel grew higher, and to appeaſe their Seditions , the Romans were 
glad to ſend their Armics ſometimes to the extreameſt parts of Italy, and ſometimes be- 
yond them. But afterwards it falling out that the Lands which they took from the Ene- 
my were remote, at great diſtance from Rome, and not to be cultivated with any conve- 
nience, the people grew weary, and inſiſted not ſo fiercely on their Agrarian Law : They 
began alſo to be more moderate in thoſe- kind of confiſcations, but when any Country 
was ſeized, they ſent Colonics to plant them : With theſe Arts they skin'd over their 
animofities till the time of the Gfacchi, who reviving them again, gave occaſion to the 
ruine of their Government : for the Nobility having encreaſed their the quarrel 


_ - advanced {o far, that they came to blows, and the Magiſtrate being unable to reſtrain 


them, the fuxy of the FaCtion encreaſing , cach party began to look out for a head. The 
people choſe Maris, and made him four times Conſul, (with ſome little interval) which 
authority he managed ſo well to his own advantage, that by the —_— and intereſt which 
he had got in that time, he made himſelt thrice Conſul afterwards. The Nobility having 
no other remedy againſt ſo growing a Plague, applyed thernſelves to Sy/lz, and havin 
made him their chief, they fell to down right Wars, which were carried on with == - 
blood and variety of fortune, till at laſt the Nobility prevailed. The fame faction re- 
vived again in the days of Ceſar and Pompey, and was attended by the deſtruction of the 
State : For Ceſar cſpouſing the Marien party , and Pompey the Syllax , Ceſar overcame, 
and was the tirſt that ſet upa Tyranny in Keme 3 after whoſe time that City could never 
recover its liberty. This was the beginning, and this was the end of the Agrariaz Law, 
which may ſeem to contradict what we have ſaid elſewhere. That the diſcords and enmi 
betwixt the people and Senate ct Kome conduced to the enlargement of their Empire, a 
the conſervation of their liberty, by giving opportunity for the making, of ſuch Laws, as 
were great corroboration to their liberties and freedom but I anſwer, That the effe&s 
of the Agrarian Law, does not hinder, but that what we have faid may be true ; for 
great was the ambition of the Nobility, that had it not been curb'd and check'd ſeveral 
ways, it would have uſi upon the City, and the whole power into its hands. 


' And if we obſerve that the Agrarian diſpute was hundred years together in Rome, 


before it could ſubvert it, we may cafily imagine, the ambition of the Patricii would have 
done it much ſooner, had it not been ballanced and deprefſed by the people with their 
Agrarian Laws, and ſome other inventions. From whence likewiſe we may obſerve thac 
wealth is more cſtimable men, than honor 3 for when the Patricii were in contro- 
veriie with the people about Titles and Honor, they never went ſo high as to give them 
extraordinary diſguſt : But when their Eſtates and Fortunes were at ſtake, they 

£d them with ſuch zcal, that they choſe rather to put the whole Common-wealth 

into a flame, than to part with them quickly. The great authors of that Con ion 
were the Gracchi, whoſe good will and intentions towards the people, was more 
to be than their wiſdom. For to remove an inveterated inconvenience , and 
to that purpoſe to make a Law with too much rerroſpection, is ill Counſel (as I ſaid 
before) and haſftns that ruine which it was deſigned to prevent , but with Patience and 
Com- 
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Com liance, the miſchief iscither delayed, or ſpends it ſelf in time , before it does any 
great hurt. | 


. , . 
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C HA P. XXXVIL. 


Week Common-wealths are generally irreſolnte, and ill adviſed, as taking 
their meaſures more from Neceſſity, than EleFion. 


T He Volſei, and the Equi underſtanding that Rome was ſadly viſited with a Contagion, 
concluded it a fair opportunity to con it, and having betwixt them raiſed a 
powerful Army, they invaded the Latini, and Hernici  vycr-ran moſt of their Country, 
and forced them to ſend to:Rome for affiftance. © The Romans returned anſwer, That they 
ſhould put themſelves in Arms, and make as good defence as they could 3 for the Sickneſs 
was,ſo raging, they could give them no relief. Which ſhows the generoſity and. wiſdom 
of that Seanre, That in all conditions, and undex the greateſt of their- calamitics never 
receded from its Majeſty. and Grandeur z but at all times-would have' the diſpoſal of the 
affairs of its Subje&ts 3 and when neceſſity required , made no ſcruple to command things: 
contrary to their old ways of . proceeding.  This.I ſay, becauſe formerly the Senate 
had forbidden them to arm, upon any occalion whatever and -perhaps another 'Counſel 
would have thought it derogatory to theix Grandeur, to permit them to defend them- 
ſelves : But this Senate was endued with admirable prudence, underſtood how things'were 
to be taken, and 'rejeed 3 and of two evils, how to make choige of the leaſt. Ir troubled 
them much that they were not in condition to rote them 3 and it troubled: them no 
leſs, That they would be forced to defend t lyes upon their own ſcore, without ſuc- 
cours from Rome z yet finding there was a neceſhty of it, erage, => their Gates; -. 
and threatning them with death, they retained their /authority , and with great gravity 
ſent them [word to defend chemſelves, and raiſe what forces they could. This may- ſeem 
but a common reſolution, and what any other Common-wealth would have taken as well 
as that 3 but weak and ill ordered Common-wealths cannot come off with ſo much honor: 
Duke Yalentine having taken Faenzs, and overrun moſt part of 'Bologya , demanded paſ- 
ſage of the Florentines to march his Army to Rome.. The Florentine Counſel met, and 
conſiſted, and there was not one man who wy 1 it convenient togrant it. This was 
not according to the diſcretion of the Romans 3, tor the Duke being very ſtrong, and the 
Florentines but weak, it had been more for their honour to have granted him paſlage, when 
they could not obſtruct itz that what they could not refiſt, might have been imputed 
to their courteſie. But there is no remedy 3 *tis the property uf weak Statcs to do 
every thing amiſs, and never to do well but in ſpight*of their teeths, for there is no 
ſuch thing as prudence amongſt them. And this Florence has verifzed in two other caſes. 
In the year 1500. when Lewi# XII. had repoſſeſſed himſelt of Milan, he had an incli- 
nation to reſtore Piſa to the Florentines upon the pa of 50000 Florins : T6 this 
purpoſe he ſent thither his Army under the command of Monſieur de Beaumont iti whom 
(though a French man) the Florentines had great, confidence. . Beawumont came up with 
his Army betwixt Caſſina and Piſa, and lodged it conveniently for the battering the Town 3 
having been two or three days before it, and all things ready for the affault, Commiſſio- 
ners came out, and offered to ſurrender to the French, upen condition that he would en- 
gage upon. the honor of his Maſter that it ſhould not in tour months time be delivered to 
the Florentine ; to which the Florentines not conſenting, the Commiſſioners returned. 
The cauſe why the Florentines refuſed it, was their jealoutie of the King, though they had 
put themſelves under his proteQion. They did not contider that the King could better 
have'put the Town into their hands when he was Maſter of it himſelf (and if he had 
refuſed it, it would have. diſcover'd him) than promiſe to do it when he was not'in 
poſſeſſion , and yet they be forced to purchaſe that promiſe at a very great rate. Two 
years after, Arez20 revolted, and the King ſent Seigneur Jubalt with ſupplies to the 
Florentines, who had befieged the Town. Jubalt was no ſooner arrived, but the Inha- 
bitants of Ar2zzo made him the fame proffer , and the Florentines could not be brought 
to conſent: Jbalt reſented it, and knowing it to be a great fault,he praiſed privately with 
the Aretines, without communicating with the Florentine Comiſſaries : An agreement 
was clap'd up betwixt them, by virtue of which J«balt entered the Town, and re- 
proached the Florentines by their indiſcretion, as People wholly inexperienced in the 
| . affairs 
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affairs of the world.. - He told thern, if they defired to have it , they ſhould Ggnike it 
to the King, who would be better able to | my them in the Town, than without: 
The Florentines were highly offended, and ſpake very hatdly of Jwbalt, till they con- 
ſidered that of Be had done the ſame at Piſa, they had both. as well as one: 
T fay therefore, that weak and inzefokute. States, do feldom take good Counſels, unleſs 
they be forced 3 for their weakneſs ſuffers them not to deliberate, where any thing is' 
doubtful; and if that-doubt be not removed by a violent necdifity , they never came to a 
reſolntion, but are always in ſuſpence. | | 


PEI 


CH AP. XXXIK 
Divers People have many times the ſame Accidents. 


| Hoever compares paſt things with the prefent, wilt find that in all A 
men have had the fame hamours, and appetites as now. , . So that Ty 
eafie matter by conſulting what is- paſs'd , not —_— all Common-wealths) to. ſee 
what will follow, but to provide ſuch remedics as Predeceflors) did apply or if 
there be no Preſidents, to invent new remedies according to the fimilitude of the acci- 
dents. But becauſe theſe conſiderations are negleted, Hiſtory not read, or not _under- 
ſtood, at leaſt by him who governs, it comes to paſs that all Ages havetheir miſcarri 
and troubles. The Ciry of Flovence after the Government had ſtood 94 years, having loſt 
a good part of its Territory, as Piſa, and other Towns , was forced to make War upon 
thoſe who poſleſſed them ; and the Inhabitants being ſtrong , and unwilling to reſtore 
them, much was ſpent in the War, to very little purpoſe. Their great expence, occa- 
fioned great Taxes, and their impoſitions upon the people , made them mutinous, and 
unquiet. Theſe affairs were adminiſtred by a Magiftracy of ten Citizens, who were G@alled 
; the Dieci dells Gaerra : CORE 8 to complain that the ſaid Coun 
Z was the cauſe of the War, and that they Mony. That the beſt way would 
be to rerhoye them from that Office, or when their time was ed to chooſe no more, 
but let the Government fall back into its old chanel agai eſe grave perſons who 
had the ſaperintendancy of the War, were no fooner Kicharged, ut things grew w 
and worſe, and inſtead of recovering/Piſa, and the reft of the Towns in diſpute, they lo 
Arezzo, and ſeveral other places. The people finding their miſtake, and that their ma=« 
tady was rather from the-Feaver, than the Phyſitian , they reſtored the ten Commiſſaries, 
which before they had caſheer'd. The people of Rome had the ſame fancy againſt the 
Conſuls, and would not believe but they were the cauſes of all their diſtractions, and that 
to ſettle all things, and preſerve themſelves in peace, the beſt way would be to remove 
them entirely, and pxovide that there ſhould never be any more, or elſe to reſtrain and 
limnic their authority in ſuch manner, that they ſhould have no power over them, cither 
within the City or without. They believed that all proceeded from the ambition of the 
Nobility, who not being able to chaftiſe the people in the City, becauſe they were protected 
by their Tribunes, contrived to carry thtm out of Town under the of their 
| Conſul, to corrett them where they ſhould not be capable of any redreſs. The firſt man 
8 whohad the contidence to propoſe it, was Terentillu a Tribune, who moved that it might 
| be committed to five perſens to conſider the power of the Conſuls, and to appoint limi- 
tations- The Nobility oppoſed it, and Cit is probable) employed all their my 1 a6 
/ it, for it was no leſs, than to debaſe the Majeſty of the Government, and leave ves 
| no di in the Common-wealth. Nevertheleſs the obſtinacy of the Tribunes was ſuch, 
that the Name of Conſul was laid afide, and after ſeveral experiments , the choſe 
rather to create their Tribunes with Confular power, than to create new uls again, 
ſhowing thereby chat their quarrel was not ſo much againſt the Authority, as Name : But 
| ©» —oqaraegs. and reſtored their Conſuls , as the Florentines did their 
il cf tem. 
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CHAP. XL. 


The creation of the Decem-virat i» Rome ; what things are moi? remarkable In | 
i Ky how far ſuch a Conſtitution may be uſeful or pernitions to a Commons 
weatth. 


Efore we diſcourſe of the troubles and commotions which hapned in Rome by means 
of the Decem-virat, it will not be amiſs to give a ſhort hiſtory of its Creation, in 
which there are many things well worthy our remark, as well for the preſervation as de- 
ſtruction of a State 3 and this diſcourſe will remonſtrate the errors both of the Senate and 
People in prejudice to their liberty, and of Appixs (chief of the Decem-viri) againſt that 
tyranny which he delign'd to ere. The Romans therefore after a long debate betwixt the 
Nobility and People about the conſtitution of ſuch Laws as might ſettle and eſtabliſh the 
liberty ot their State, by common conſent, ſent to Athens Spurixs Poſthumns, with two 
other perſons, for exemplitications of ſuch Laws as Solox had made there, that thereby they 
might model their own. As ſoon as they were returned they choſe certain learned and 
grave men to peruſe the ſaid Laws, and ſele&t ſuch as they thought convenient for the Rv- 
mans. The perſons created for this office were ten of the principal Citizens; (with Com- 
miſſion for a ycar_) among whom Appins Claudius was one, a witty, but a turbulent man: 
And that they might act freely, without any awe or impediment in their affairs, they laid 
alide all the other Magiſtrates,(in particular the Tribunes and Conſuls) and forbad all appeal 
to the people ſo that this Magiſtracy were compleat Sovereigns in Rome. Not long after 
Appins aſſumed the whole authority of the ten his Companions, paying a reverence, as their 
Superior, by reaſon of his intereſt with the people 3 for he had made himſelf fo popular on 
a ſudden, it was almoſt a miracle to conſider how ſoon his nature was changed, and he of 
their only cruel and fierce adverſary become their greateſt Courtier and Favourite. 
The firſt year all went very well, and he who prefided marched only with twelve Li- 

- tors before him 3 when any Citizen was to be tried for murder, they framed the Proceſs, 
but appointing a day, left it to be judged by the people, though their juriſdition was So- 
veraign, and without any appeal. They writ their Laws in ten Tables, but before they 
were ratified. they expoſed them to the people, that every man might ſee them at his plea- 
(ure, and approve or obje& as he ſaw occaſion: . When - Appins perceived the end of his 
Commiſſion approaching, he cauſed it to be rumoured among the people, that to compleat 
all, and give perfectiqn.to their deſigns, jt would be convenient to add two Tables more to 
their Ten, in order to which the common people conſented that the Decem-virat ſhould be 
continued for a year 3. and they did,it with the more readineſs, that neither the Confuls 
nor Tribunes might be reſtored, but Cauſes be. left to their own. judgment, as is ſaid before. A 
day being appointed for a new creation, *tis not to be imagined how.all the Nobility ſtickled, 
and endeavoured to gain that honour which they had fo ſtily impugned by their applica- 
tions to the people, whom they had ſo highly provoked. But among them all, none was 
ſo ſolicitous for the continuation of the Decem-virat, as Appixs Claudins who preſſed it of 
the people with ſo much inſtance and humanity, that he began to be ſaſpe&ed by his afſo- 
ciates, Credebant enim haud gratuitam in tanta ſuperbia Comitatem fore , They could not 
imagine a perſon of bis pride would ſtoop to ſuch flattery without ſome great deſign : that they 
might defeat neatly, and with cunning, what they could not do by force 3 though he was 
the youngeſt of them all, they committed the nomination of the next ten to him,  ſuppo- 
ling he would have obſerved antient rules, and not named himſelf, which was a practice of 
nouſe nor reputation in Rome, Ille vero impedimentum, pro occafione arripuit, he ſpoiF'd Þ 
their Plot, made advantage of their impediment, and named himſelf among the foremoſt, to 
the amazement and diſpleaſure of all the Nobility. ? 

_ This Creation was no ſooner over, but both Nobility and People began to be ſenſible of 
theit error; for, as was ſaid of him, Finem fecit ferende aliene perſone, Appius began to. 
ſhew bimſelf, and lay aſide the diſguiſe be had ' on: he began to a according to. his own 
- natural pride, and in a little time had made his Collegues as bad as himſelf. To terrify the 
Senate and People both,the firſt day of their Magiſtracy they multiplyed their Lidors to 120, 
whereas formerly they had but 12, which were carried before every one of them by turns, 
but now every one of them had as many.. This terror for ſome time was equall diff &d, 
but afterwards they began to favour the Nobility, and inſult upon the rus only 3 and it. 
any of the people that had been injured by any of the Decem-viri, and had no right done, 
h't by the tirſt, ro whom he addreſſed, if he appeal'd r "ati he was ſure _y _ 
| 2 ; omu 
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infomuch as the people finding their error, began in their affliction to look upon the No- 
bility 3 Et inde libertatis captari auram, unde ſorvitutem timendo, in enum ftatum rempub- 
licam adduxerant , and from thence hope for their liberty, from whence their- apprebenfion of 
ſervitude had brought their Common-wealth into the condition in which it was, .. , 
And this affli in the people was no little ſatisfaftion to the Nobilitgg Vt ipfi tedio 
. preſintium, Conſiles defiderarent ; that the tediouſneſs of their ſufferings might. make them 
reftore their Conſuls. By this tine their year was expired, and the two Tables to be added 
to the ten, both ready, and wanted nothing but publication : the Decem-viri had no mind to | 
lay down, but began to think of continuing their authority by force, to which end they 
raiſed themſelves Guards out of the young Nobility, and paid them out of the Eſtates of 
thoſe who were condemned. @wibus donis juventus corrumpebatur, &+ malebat licentiam ſu- 
am, quan omniuw libertatem; by which t the youth were debauched,and choſe rather tg 
be licentious themſelves, than that thdir Countrey ſhould be free. | | 
Whilk things were in this poſture, the Sabri ani the Volſei made war upon the Romans, 
and invaded them with a great Army. The Romans were in' great conſternation, and the 
Decem-viri began to Gal ohe weakneſs of their Government, for without a Senate they 
were at a loſs to manage their warz and with it their authority would be ſupplanted. But 
ing neceſſitated at laſt, they came to a reſolution, and reaflembled the Senate. Many 
es were made againſt the Decem-viri, in particular by Valerins and Horatins ; __ 
doubtleſs their authority had been utterly exploded, but that the Senate, in ſpight to t 
people, choſe rather to continue them, leſt, it they were depoſed, the people ſhould ſet up 
their Tribunes, and the Conſuls be quite laid afide; whereas, if afterwards the Decem-virt 
could be brought fairly to lay down, by degrees the Confuls t be reſtored, and the Tri- 
bunes be caſhiered. - Hereupon the Senate ſilently, without further proſecution of them, 
for the War, and ſent forth two Armies under the Command of ſeyeral of the 
Ten, but Appins Claxdius was left behind for the government of the = Whilſt his 
Collegues were abroad, it was his fortune to fall in love with a Plebeian's ter called 
Virginia, and not being able to perſwade, he would take her away by force 3 Virginins the 
Father of the Virgin was willing to defend the chaſtity of his Daughter, and knowing na 
other way to ſecure it, he got Appive to be impriſoned : whereupon great tumults fuc+ 
ceeding in Rome, and in the Army, the Souldicrs recurned, and joyning ——_ 
= encamped upon the holy Mountain, where they reſolved to continue till the Ten 
| Tribunes and Conſuls were reſtored, and the Common-wealth had recovered its 
old liberty and freedom. This is the tory of the Decom-viret, as ſhortly related as could 
o bez in which it may be obſerved, that the people of Rome fell into ſubjeftion and ſervitude 
upon the fame cauſes as other Common-wealths very frequently do3 that is, by the too 
o great delire of the people to be free, and the too great ambition in the Nobility of Com- 
mand: when theſe two Factions cannot agree, they are forced to refer all to ſome third 
perſon in whom they confidez and then begins the Tyranny. . The Decem-virat was ere» 
cd in Rome by conſent both of the Nobility and People, and inveſted with ſo much pow- 
er, out of a hatred which the Nobility bare to the Tribunitial, and the People to the Con= 
fular authority : as ſoon as the Decem-viri were choſen, Appin pretended highly for the 
and promiſed to be their Champion, whereupon favoured him exceedingly. 
And (be it in what City it will) when-ever the people are brought to extol and applaud 
a perſon, for no other reaſon, but becauſe it is in his power to puniſh their enemies; it that 
perſon be cunning and induſtrious, their liberty is loft, and he can uſurp when he pleaſes 3 
for by the affiſtance of the people he may maſter the Nobilityz and when they are down, 
it will be no hard matter to ſubdue the , who will have no body to fly to, nor no bod 
G | to ſupport them: but before the Nobility be ſu ed, he is by no means to meddle wi 
the people. And this has been the method of all thoſe who have laid the foundation of 
Tyranny in any Common-wealth ; which if Appixs had followed, he had not loſt his il1- 
got authority ſo ſoon : but he went quite contrary, and with as much imprudence as was 
poſſible, ran himſdlf into the difp of the ſame perſons which advanced him ; and 
ingratiated with thoſe who were againſt his preferment, and were no way able to ſuſtain 
him, whereby he loſt his old friends who were powerful, and endeavoured to get new that 
could do him no good. For though the Nobility have naturally no averſion to Tyranny ; yet 
that part of the Nobility which ſhares not in the profits, is always an enemy to the Ty- 
rant, and their ambition and avarice is © ah the riches and honours in the Tyrants 
diſpoſal are too little to take them off. Hence it is that the or in any enterprize 
isof neceſſity to be ſtronger than his adverſary 3 and he who in the eſtabliſhment of a Ty- 
-  ranny makes the People rather than the Nobility ym ag be ſtronger and more (c- 
C cure than he-who goes the other way, cajoles with the Nobility, and diſobliges the People: 


for 
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for the people being always ſtronger in the City, by their —_— a Tyrant may ſubſit 

without any foreign ſupplies. is was viſible in the caſe of Nabis the Tyrant of Spartz, 
who having the affeQtions of the people, and ſecured himſelf of ſome of the Nobility, 
defended himfelf again all Greece, and the whole power of the Romans, which withour 
the hearts of the people he could never have done. But he who makes his intereſt with 
the Nobility, cannot maintain himfelt without foreign afliſtancez for he will want Guards 
for the ſecurity of his Perſon, Souldiers to do the office of the Militia in the Cbuntry, and 
Confederates and Allies to ſuccoyir'him in his diftreſs 3 whereas if he could be ſupplyed in 
theſe three defeRts , it might be poſſible for him to ſubliſt without the friendſhip of 
the people. But Appins tailing in theſe, miſcarried in the very beginning of his Ty- 
ranny. 

In the creation of the Decem-virat the Senate and the People were guilty of very great 
error; for though in our diſcourſe of Dicators we have ſaid before, that thoſe Magiſtrates 
only are pernitious to the _ liberty, who {et up themſelves by force, not they who are 
legally choſen, and by the ſuffrage of the people; yet the people are to take ſpecial care in 
the election of their Magiſtrates, that they may not ealily uſurp. But the Romans inftead 
of placing Guards about their Decem-vir: that might have kept them in order, they not 
only took their Guards away, but diſplaced all the reſt of their Magiſtrates, and nade them 
abſolute for that year, and all out of a defign to countermine one another 3 the Nobility 
to ſuppreſs the Tribunes, and the People the Conſuls, So that it hapned to them, as Fer- 
dinand King of Arragon was wont to fay it hapned to men that hated one another 3 that 
is, that they acted like birds of prey, all of them purſuing the quarry with equal rapacity; 
bur the little birds not regarding rhe greater over their eads, are eaſily interrupted, and 
made prey themſelyes. Burt we have faid enough to demonſtrate the ill counſe} of the 
Romans in thinking to preſerye their liberty by the creation of the Decem-virat, and the 
errors of Appixs in driving at the Soveraignty, and miſcarrying ſo ſoon. 


—  ——_ — 
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CHAP. XLL 
For a mean man to grow immediately inſolent, or a meck, man immediately cruel, 
without juſt eps of gradation, is both imprudent and unprofitable. 
, Mong the reſt of Appin his faults in the management of his Tyranny, it was of no 
lictle ill conſequence that he changed his humour ſo ſuddenly : his cunning in cajoling 
the people, and pretending to be of their party, was good: his invention to renew the 
creation of the Ten was no worſe ; his boldneſs in prelenting himſelt contrary to the ex- 
peRation of the Nobility was well enough, and his creating Collegues for his turn was 
not amiſs. But having gone thus far, (as is ſaid before) tochange his nature in a moment; 
of a friend, to become an enemy to the peofieþ of an humble and affable man, to ſhew 
himſelf proud 3 of a mild man, to become difficult and perverſe 3 and all this with (o little * 
circumſtance, that the whole World might ſee it was either the falſneſs or levity of his tem- 
Per, was high indiſcretion : for he that has ever pretended to be good, and is willing for 
is advantage to become otherwiſe, muſt not do it at a leap, but by degrees, and upon oc- 
Gſion, that before the diverſity of his deportment deprives him of his old friends, he may 
have gained himſelf ngw, without diminution to his authority ; otherwiſe being diſcovered 
and deſerted, he is certainly ruined. 


ah. 


CHAP. XLIL 
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How edfily mens manners are corrupted, 


[* is remarkable likewiſe in the paſſages of the Decem-viri, that men are eaſily corrupted, 
and become wicked, be their education never ſo good. The youth which Appixs de- 
bauched, and took for his Guards, is ſufficient to prove it; who, though of honourable ex- 
traQion, and brought up with all poſſible advantage, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
their preferments, favourers of tyranny,.and prefer'd their own licentiouſneſs be- 
fore the liberty of their Country : @xintus Fabins did the fame, who, though an excellent 


perſon at firſt, and one of the Decem-viri of the ſecond creation, blinded with ambition, 
| an 
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: d enveigled by the cunning of Appivy, changed his humour into bad, and 
ens, as - ; which things, if { = rad g wary make all Legillators cites 
in Common-wealths or Kingdoms) the more careful and diligent to reſtrain the ambition 


of mankind, and take from them all hopes of impunity when they offend in that 
kind. | 


= 
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CHAP. XLIIL 


Thoſe Souldiers which fight for their own honour are the beſt, and moſt 
to be truſted. | 


lt —_— 
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Rom the ſame Hiſtory it may be obſerved how much it imports the proſperity or adver- 

ſity of affairs to have the minds of the Souldiers quiet, and ready to engage upon a prin- 
ciple of honour, rather than to have them turbulent, and diſpoſed to fight upon every mans 
ambition : for whereas the Roman Armies were always victorious under the conduct of 
the Conſuls ; under the Decem-viri they were always unfortunate : from hence likewiſe it 
may be collected how unſafe it is to commit the defence of our affairs to a mercenary Army, 
who have nothing to encourage or oblige them but their pitiful pay, which is not con- 
- fiderable ug to make them fo faithful as. to lay down their lives in your 1. For 
in an Army where the Souldier is not bound to the perſon for whom he hghts by ſome par- 
ticular obligation, or the expeftation of more than ordinary advantage by the Victory, if 
the enemy be ſtrong, they will make bur little reſiſtance 3 and this kindneſs and affection 
of the Souldiers to the General cannot be but. where they are SubjeRts tighting under a 
good Prince or a lawful Magiſtrate in defence of their Poſterity and, Religion 3 ſo that it is 
neceſſary for every King or Common-wealth who deſires to defend himſelf well, to train 
up his own Subjects in Military Diſcipline, that he may ſafely depend upon them in time of 
diſtreſs 3 and it has been the praQtice of all thoſe who have done any great things. The 
Roman Armies under the Decem-viri- had doubtleſs the ſame courage as under the Con- 
ſuls; but not being ſo well affe&ed towards the one as the other, they would not put it 
+ forth, nor give ſuch teſtimonies as formerly : but when the tyranny of the Decem-virat ex 
tinguiſhed, and their liberty was recovered, having then the ſame tenderneſs and affetion 
-o their Country, they fought as well as before, and their enterprizes had the ſame happy 

uccelſs. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


A multitude without an head is altogether unſerviceable ; nor is any man to 
threaten that has any thing to deſire. 


Pon the accident of Virginizs, the people having taken Arms, and retir'd to the holy- 
U Mount, the Senate ſent to them to know upon what account .they had abandoned 
their Officers, and betaken themſelves to that Mount : and the authority of the Senate was 
{> venerable among the people, that having no head among them, there was no body durſk, 
return an anſwer : Tits Livixs tells us, Nox defwit quid r ® deerat qui reſpenſun 
daret , They wanted not what to ſay, b ut who to deliver it. For having no certain Comman- 
der, every private perſon was unwilling to expoſe himſelt to their diſpleaſure. From 
whence we may underſtand how uſcleſs a thing the multitude is without a head, which be- 
ing obſerved by Virginizs, he cauſed twenty Military Tribunes to be made, with power 
of and expoſtulate —_— Senate - an mw Ly 

The people infiſting to' Valerins stizs (cnt to them, to w would 
communicate their grievances; Valerixs and Horatizs refuſed to go till the nt had 
laid down their authority 3 which being at length obtain ed with much concertation ; Va- 
lerixs and Horatixs repaitecd to the : and underſiood that they would have new Tris 
bunes to be choſen 3 they would have from every Magiſtrate to the people; and 
they would have the Decem-viri to be up into their hands, that they might burn 
them alive : thE Embaſſadors liked the keſt of their demands, but refuſed to conſent to the 
laſt as inpious, telling them, Cradelitatem damyatir, incrudelitatem ruitis : Ton condemn 
_ cruelty, and pratiiſe it zour ſelves z and beare you will be free, you will qppthlis ever owe 
& adv CS 3 
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adverſaries 3 edviſing them to ay that Article b , and mention the Decempiri no farther, 
but to addreſs themſelves to the reaſſumption of their power and authority , after which 
OE - 


they would not want waysof receiving ſatisfaction; for then every man's life and- 

would be at their diſpoſing. Hence.we way Iarn how weak and imprudent it is todelire 2 
thing, and before we receive it, declare to what ll nſes we intend it, eſpecially if we mean 
to do miſchief , *tis Juſt as you ſhould fay, pray give me your Sword, that I may run 
you _ "Tis ſufficient to' borrow the Sword, and when you have it, you may do 
as you pleaſe. | wo 


CHAP. XLV. 


'Tis « thing of ill Example to break, « new Law, ofpectilly for the: Bigkes + 
and 'tis no leſs dangerous to the Governor of z Shats » to multiply Hr, 
aud repeat them every day. | wh 


CA EEE” 


# Lym Commotions about the Tyranny of the Deremi-wiri being compoſed , and Rome 
Fn nlcredtoln oli Faria of Gomonm a Ns Bl aaa cited Appias before the 
the people to anfwer w attempted upon- his Daughter. Appixes appearcd with 
his Nobilicy about hinty FVirgizius commanded him to Priſon'; Appin cryed out, he 


4 


nor 
the Le- 


— 
wealth, as the 


Senate 


ſcandal. 

mours in the minds of che Cirizens, by a daily renovation of their injuries upon one per- 
fon or other, as it hapned in-Rome the Pw airarwmes lied 6 bod the Tribygi- 
tial authority re-cſtabliſhe# by the people : For al the Decem-viri, and leyeral other 
conſiderable Citizens were accuſed, and cond emned, infomuch as there was a 
General conſternation among the Nobility, who thought there would be no end of their 
condemnation, till they wae utterly extin& : Which proceeding and apprehention, would 
doubtleſs have produced great troubles in the State, had not they been prevented by Marcus 
Duellis the Tribune, who publiſhed an Edict, That for a twelye-month it ſhould not be 
lawful cither to cite or accuſe any man that was a Citizen of Rome 3 by which a& of Mode- 
ration, he ſecured the Nobility: From whence we may diſcern how unſate it is for an 
Prince or Common-wealth to keep the minds of their Subjects in perpetual fear and ful- 
pence 3 and without doubt nothing can be more pernicious 3 for men being inſecure, and 
jealous of being queſtioned for ſome Capital offence, will look out for protection, and 


not only ſo, but are provoked to more boldneſs, and become leſs {crupulous of doing great 3 
miſchicts. If therefore ſuch Commotions happen, it is better it poſſble — _ Fon 
; . ithout 
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— A thout blood, but if Example muſt be m_—_ it is tbe done at once, that afterwards the 
people ry be reafſured, and recover their old ſecurity, and tranquility of mind. 
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| How er leap from one paſſion to axother nl bow they who .at fe aim, at 
nothing but Self-preſervation, when ſecured of that, grow oppreſſors of other 
People. _ 4 p | 


/ A Fter the le of Rome had recovered their liberty , and had by ſo much impro- 
ved their former condition, by how much they had made many new Laws to for- 
tifit. thrir power; a6 would haye cxpected they ſhould have been quiet, and after ſo mugh 
trouble and embroilment, enjoyed ſome time of repoſe z but it fell out quite contrary, , 
they were more perplexed than before, every day producing ſome new Sedition or Di- 
ſturbance : Of which, Livy giving the reaſons fo clearly, I do not think it amiſs to in- 
ſert them in this Theſe two Orders (ſays he) were in perpetual oppoſition 3 when 
the people were humble, the Nobility was proud 3 "when the populace was quiet, artl 
content with their bounds , the young Nobility took their time to be inſolent ; and when 
. the Tribunes interpoſed in their Kchall they made little progreſs at firſt, and at length 
were as much injur'd themſelves. The graver fort of the+ Nobility on the other fide, 
though they thought their own youth to be too furious and inſolent , yet they had rather 
if one fide muſt tranſgreſs, thar it ſhould be their own, than the peoples : So that their 
immoderate deſire of preſerving their priviledge, was the cauſe that when either party 
was prevalent, it employcd its whole power in oppreſſing the other. It is common among 
men, 'when they would ſecure themſelves, to injure” other people 3 they begin firſt to do 
miſchief, to revile;' or to beat, or what other —_— are able, as if the injury they 
- would avoid themſelves, was to' be thrown upon their Neighbour, and there was no Me- 
dium betwixt doing, and ſuffering of wrong. From'hence we may ſee after what man- 
ner (among other things) Common-wealths are diſſolved , and how ſuddenly men paſs 
from one ambition to,another, according to that true ſaying which Saluft put into the 
mouth of Ceſar. ' Omnia mala exempla, bonis initiis. Orta ſunt.' > All diſorders and abuſes, 
are good in their beginnings. The firft Ring 6c ambitious Citizen endeavours, is {© to 
fortifie, that he may defend himſelf not only againſt his private adverſary, but againſt 
the publick firate, if at any time he would offend him 3 to which end he makes what 
friends he can, by furniſhing them with Mony, or ſupporting them againſt their Oppreſ- 
ſors7/ and this ſeeming very honeſt in appearance, people are cafily deluded, and no bod 
goes about to prevent it 3 ſo that no obſtacle being given, he grows inſen(ibly ſo great, that 
not only _ Citizens, but the Magiſtrate begins to apprehend him 3 and then 
there is no reſiſting him without manifeſt danger, for the reaſons ( which I have mention'd 


—— 


ſ 
before.) of the dangerous contending with an inconvenience that has got*that growth and 
maturity in a City. What is then to be done? Let him alone in his proſperity, and he 
enſlayes you for ever, unleſs death or ſome other kind accident delivers you : It you think 
to remove him on a ſudden, you do but add to his power, and haſten your own ruine ; for 
finding himſelf in ſuch a poſture, that his Friends, his Enemies, the Magiſtrates, and all 
people are affraid of him, he will then begin to domineer, and diſpoſe of all things ac- 
cording to his own' judgrnent and pleaſure : If there be any way to prevent ic, jt is by 
watching in time, by having a diligent eye over your Citizens, that under colour of doing 
good, they may not beable to do miſchict; and that they may have as much reputation 
as may ſerve; not ruine their liberty : but of this more hereafter. | 


CHAP. 


| Eontinued, pray will, you make choice of another in his ſtead. 
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CHAP. XLVIL. « 


T; bough the People is things: that - are. diſcuſs'd- in General ; hes ay —_ 
miſtaken, yet whin they are reduced to particulars, they are more ſenſible 
and judiciows.” © = | Fre 


'ÞS Name of Conſul (as we ſaid before) being grown odious to the people of Rome, 
they reſolved to have them. created for yg boos out of; the Populace; or elſe to 
limit and circumſcribe their authority with ſach rules as- they. ſhould think. fit. The 
Nobility, to prevent/both inconveniences,. took a way berwint bock , and was contented 
CE He og pus oe Haga with Conſular pork, Fx nr Ir gas indifferently 

out of the people, an; te. : The,people were well enough {atisfied, as thinking b 
that means the Conſulſhip would cxtivgnith, and that they ſhould have a-ſhare in the 
Tipe dignity themſelves. But obſerve what followed when. they, came to thie creation 
of their Tribunes, and it was not only in their power , but expe&ed, that they ſhould 
have been all made ont of the people, they choſe them all out ofthe Nobilicy, which gave 
occalion to Livy to ſay, Quorum , Comitiorum eventus docuit , .alios animas in Contentione 
libertatis & honoris , alios ſecundum depoſits. Certamins in incorrupto judicio eſſe. The 
facceſr of that Elettion did ſhow, That when their honour and liberty were in controverſie , 
the people were of one mind; when they were ſecure and free, they were of another, .Con- 
ſidering with my ſelf 'what might be the reaſon, I ſuppoſe itis becauſe men are more, apt 
to be' miſtaken in generals, than'in particulars. "The people thoughe themſelves more 
worthy of the Conſulſhip than' the Nobility, becauſe they had the greateſt intereſt in-the 
City 5 They underwent the greateſt difficulty in the Wars, and .it was their Arms which 
defendetl its liberty, and propagated the Empire of Kome : according to which argument, 
tlicir delires ſeeming but reaſonable, they reſolved they would have them in ſpight. of all 
oppofition : But when they came to parocuers and to examine their own private Ca- 
pacities fox Governtwerit, they found themſelves fo weak and defetive, that though alco- 
pether they thought theinſelves able cnough , yet they could nor find one man' they, judged 
PRES employment aſhamed therefore of their incapacity, they gave theix, voices 
for ſuch as they found were more really worthy which-Titxs Levixe admiri Ra theſe 
words, Hanc modeftiam,” equitatemq, & altitudinem animi ubi manc in uno inveneris, que 
tunc populi univerſi fuit ? Where will you find —— that Modeſty, that Equity, that 
nanimity in one man, that war then obvious in the whole body of toes To, the 
ſarne purpoſe there hapned another notable Example in Capua, after, Hanibal had defeated 
the Romanr at the Battel of Cana.  Aﬀter that defeat, the Inhabitants of Capua, hegan to 
mutiny againſt the Government (as indeed all Taly did at that time) the groynds of 
their diſcontent, was an old pique betwixt the people and: Senate, which the firſt thoughe 
then to improve to the deſtruftion of the other. -Pacwvixs Calanus being a very wile 
man, and at the Helm at that time , conlidering with himſelf of what dangerous -conſe- 
quence a tumult mighe prove in ſo populous a City , reſolved to find out ſome way to 
accommodate their difference. To this end, he aſſembled the Senate, and in few words 

remonſirated to them the implacable hatred which the people had to them 3 That the 
were in. great danger 'of being\murthered by them, and the City delivered up to Haxibal, 
by reafon, that” the condition of Rerve: was become ſo: deplorable 3; and at length be con- 
cluded, that if they would commit the whole matter to. he, would find,out an expe- 
dient to unite them, and his expedient was to lock up t Senate in the Palace, and by 
utting them into the, p2oples power, to. preſerve them. The Senate ſubmitted , » 
fock'd up in the Caſtle, and having aſſembled the people, he told them, That the hous 
now core for redeeming their liberty, and chaſtifing the inſolence of their Nobility, wi 

had-ſo often abuſed them. , He told thera'he had than alllock'dup in his Caſiody,, to 
diſpoſed of as they pleaſed 3, But becauſe he could not think it was their deſire to leave 
City without a Goverriment, before they proceeded to the. execution of the ancient, 
tors, 'it would be neceſſary, as he conceived, to think of creating a_new one'z to: 
purpofe he had brought the Names of the old Senators ina Parſe , would diaw hem a 
one by one, and as they reſolved upon another to ſuded in each place , he would fee 

61d one delivered out to execution. The people were content, and Pacwvius drew one, 
and nam'd him aloud, upon which a great noiſe was raiſed, ſome ſaid he was cruel, others 
he was proud, and others that he was arrogant : Then ſays Pacwvins, he is unht to be 
Sntini Silence was commanded, 
and one of the people was named 3 He was nnye? no ſooner, but ſome began to hum,, 
R | others 
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others to nk, and all to xevile, and proceeding from one to another, FA were all 
concluded unfit for ſo honourable adegaee. Paccueins taking the occaſion, told them, tince 


you are ſenſible it is untit that the City ſhould be without a te 3 and ſince you cannot 


agree about the EleQion of a new 3 \it: would be expedient in my judgment,. that you vs6- 
poſe forne way of reconciliation x for doubtleſs the fear in which the Senators have bcen, 
muſt of necelfey have ſo humbled them, that that gentleneſs and which you have 
ſcught for clſewhere, may now be found in them. The people began then to diſcover in 
particular, the fault which they had committed in. judging i in- general, and declared they 
wereready for any reaſonable reconciliation. And' in this manner ic is that moſt people 
Aeerive chemſehresit Hg an of things and their accidents, whidr upon parti- 
cular exmination they diſcover. 
After the year 14 6 Ar the chief of thc Florentiner driven our of the City, it was 


left wholly —_ he pairing over-wheltm'd with <y,roog and Se, 
and the intereſt nundng cadlong to ruine. Many of t party 
ſtraQtion 


the inevitable de the Ciry,” and not to what clſe to impute 

, they ir upon the ambition of fortie perſoris amo Nobility , which (as 

ih pretended) forented their diforders, to Jr thetr liberty, and qa the State 
according to their own facicies, and deſigns. And theſe Mutineers were in all places; in 


regency ty abun Nafyrdcne ray" lickly, and threatning _—_ 
they came to the government, 1 les itrin bla, ade and puniſh all 


- thoſe which th find of it. It hapned afterwards that ſome of theſe 


Citizens were [ORR they &d 3 but when 0 a Lage and ſaw things 


bf th Not th ſenſible of their error, and found that it was not the am- 
bition of the N but the maligniry of the tirties, which was the occaſion of all 
their trouble and Boas: Breyer ork » and exerciſed a new way of 
adminiftrarion 3 Infor __ o had _ = pr prom ar aa x when 
they were in' private ca them now at t an nothing that 
they ha promiſed, oy wg upon it as conviction of their judgment, "6/5 
of their minds. Which \ ing belag frequ ent among them, gave occaſion to 
the Proverb, Ks, ptr my e- ohgrrak & uno it Pdlazzo. They aro of one ming 
inthe Town, and anyther in the Throne. by ſerious conſideration of what has beer 
Gid, rm fer hoes ppen the os of the te eo and redace them to a ſence of their 
errors, if we take then from abſtraRed notiors, and fix them upon paz» 
eating as inthe caſe of Pay Cp and the Senate in Rome. Aqua I am of 
opinion that no wile itian is to decline. the judgment of the « in the diſtribution 
of Offices exit Honours, and ſich particular ales nin t e things they are almoſt 
infallible, and when they do miſtake, it ja rachet to be attributed to the obſtinacy of ſome 
few, to whor that buſineG is referred, than to the ignorance of the tale hace! ; which 
certainly ſo, I chink it riot faperfluous to ſhow in my next Chapter the Order which 
the Senate obſerved to over-reach the as! thoſe kinds of diſtributions. 


C H A P. XLVIIL 


To prevent the advancement of mean people tothe Magiſtracy, it is particular! 
to be contrived that the competition be, ey beſt and moſt ble, 
and the wickedeft and moſf abje@. 


Wir the Senate to that the Tribuncs would be choſen out of the 


ce, and in won potears hoy they had two ways , one of which 
made uſe of. They put the beſt and moſt honorable perſons to ſtand, or 


| by their wor Fre purge bm nk ney” Plebeian, among thoſe of the 


better ſort which pretended CUNISY , aol it for him : The laſt wa 
ws dares! woe. pede wh r{} made them aſhamed to remove it 3 whi 
reinforces what I have faid fo often before, that though in generals the -people may be mi- 
Laken, in particulars they are provident enough. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


if thoſe Cities which have been free from their fonindetion ( as Rome ) have 
found it difficult to contrive ſuch Laws as might maintain them ſo. _ Thoſe 
which have been always ſervile, will find it almoſt impoſſible. 


T He Government of Rome, and its affairs abroad and at home, do ſufficiently ſhow how 
hard it is to eftabliſh ſuch Laws in a Common-wealth as may preſerve it always in a 
good and quiet Eſtate. It had firſt Romulus, then Numa, Twllw Hoſtilins , Servins , and 
others, who employed their induſtry and capacity to _ it well, and preſcribe good: 
Laws 3 after which, ten Citizens were created Ks 7: x e, and yet new. difficulties arofe 
every day, which required new remedies : One of their great expedicnts (which indeed 
contributed much to the incorruption of that City) , was the creation of the Cenſors, to 
corre& the exorbitances, ſplendor, and ill husbandry of the Citizens. and although in the 
beginning it was with ſome inconſideration decreed that thoſe Officers ſhould be created 
for five years, in by the prudence of Mamercus the DiQator, that error was afterwards re- 
Qifyed, and the time of their continuance reduced to 18 months, which diſguſted the then 
Cenſors ſo highly, that they found means to tura Mamercxs out of the te, to the 
cat regret, 'both of the Senators and people. And becauſe,the Hiſtoxy does, not ſhow 
ow Mamercxs defended himſelf, it muſt necds be the negle& of the: Hiſtorian/,. or. the 
defeQ of the Laws for it is not to be thought that in a perfte& Common-wealth,, a Citi-. 
; zen ſhould be o ill treated for promulging a Law ſo much for the ſecurity of their liberty, 
and his innocence left without ſanctuary or protection. But to return to my deſign, Hay, 
it is not to be admired if Cities conccived, and born, and brought up all along in lervitude, 
tind ſo much difficulty to regulate, and preſerve themſelves in tranquility. and peace (as 
was to be ſeen in Florence) when Rome and other States (which have been free from the 
beginning) have ſcarce been able to do it. Florence was in ſubjection to. the Roman, Em- 
pire, and governed by other people, ſo long that it had ſcarce any hopes of ever being free. 
Afterwards having time to breathe, it began to look up, and make Laws for it ſelf, but 
min ling them with their old Laws, which were bad,, they did them no good. For twa 
- 2 years together their Government was in this manner, ſo that it was ſcarce wot- 
thy the name of a Common-wealth. And the ſame inconveniencies have been incident to 
all Cities whoſe beginnings have been ſervile like that. And though the Florentines did 
many times by —ublick and free ſuffrage transfer an Authority upon a few of their princi- 
pal Citizens, to examine and reform all things 3 yet thoſe few regarded not ſo much the 
common intereſt and liberty, as their own you delign and advantage in the whole man- 
ner of their proceedings 3 which was fo far from producing any order or ſettlement as 
was intended, that it augmented the diſorder, and made things worſe than before. . To 
paſs by other things which are likewjſe to be obſerved, Ifay that in every Common-wealth 
it is particularly to be conſidered in whoſe hands the Cognizance of Capital offences is 
placed, and who has the execution of the Sanguinary Laws : This was well ordered in 
Kome, an appcal lying to- the py from all the Courts and Magiſtrates of the City 3 
and it at any time by that appeal, the delay of execution became dangerous to the State , 
they had recourſe to the Dictator, who.commanded execution immediately 3 but they never 
made uſe of that refuge, but in extream neceſſity. | 
' But Florence, and other Cities born in ſervitude and ſubjeRion , had ndt the benefic of 
ſuch an Officer, but were governed by {irangers upon whom the Prince had transferred his 
Authority 3 which Cuſtonr they kept up, atter they had made themſelves free, and con- 
tinucd the ſame Authority in a Foreigner, whom they called their Captain , which, was a 
Aangerovs thing, coniidering how ealily he might be corrupted by the better ſort of the 
Citizens : Afterwatds 'that Cuſtom changed with the: revolutions of State z and fight 
Citizerits wee excated todo the Office of the Captain, which alteration proved much. for the 
worſe; for (as'1 ſaid before) a few men prefer'd to the government ; are always liable tg 
be careſſed and cajoled by the Nobility , to the prejudice of the people. Againſt which 
inconvenience, Venice provided very well, where there is a Council of Ten, which can 
- puniſh any Citizen whatever without any appeal 3 yet for fear they ſhould not be ſufficient 
(though they have Authoricy enough) tor the puniſhment of perſons of more than ordi- 
nary quality, they have conſtituted the Quarantie to aſfiſt them, and the Coyncil of Pregai 
belides, which is the higheſt Council in thar City 3' ſo that if any man will accuſe, there 
judges enovigh ready to heat Rim, If therefore c Kome which was criginally free I _ 
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trode['d and govern'd by the Counſels of ſo many wiſe men, new faults were daily diſco- 
vered, and freſh occaſion for new Laws. to be made, for the preſervation 'of their liberty 3 
it is not to be admir'd, if in other Cities it was worſe, where their Original was not (© free, 
nor ſo many wiſe men to model, and. infiruct them. 
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CHAP. L. 


| ; No Magiſtrate or Cannoil ought to have power to check, or contronl the 
gp. WOETESE publick aFs of the City. 


"9 [hes Drintins Cinchnmatus, and Cuens er Mentus being Conſuls grew in Rome, 
| &/ but ar perpetual odds, the affairs of that State yas at a ftand, their Laws were not 
exccuted,- their Wats were not proſecuted, nor any thing managcd as 'it ſhould be. The 
Senate obſerving it, perfwaded them” to make a Didator, by whom the State might be 
refortned;! and their differences compoſed, which hat hitherto hindered the reformation : 
But the Confals how contrary ſoever in other things , confented not to do it 3 the Senate 
Having no other remedy, addrefled to the Tribunes, who by the Authority of the Senate 

and « ed the Conſuls to the creation of a tor : In which place it is 
remarkable how beneficial the affiſtance of the Tribunitial power was, not only to defend 
the people againftthe infolence of the Nobility, but to controul and reftrain the emulation 
and none themſelves. And here it is carefully to be provided in the ſettlement 
ofa raviencdpme. þ that it be not in the power of a few perſons to whom the Govern- 
ments. entruſted; 'tb'quafh or obſtrut any Cuſtoms or Ads that are neceſſary to its ſubſi- 
ance *! For te, If you authorize a Counſel , or any other perſons to diſtribute 
* Honours, Uſpoleof Offices, or execute any other of your commands, you mult either lay 
a firitinjunQion or n upon them to do as you appoint, or provide, fo that.if it be 
le&ed by then; it may be done by ſome body elſe3 otherwiſe { tial ill 
| the order is deteviive, 35 is manifeſt by that example in Rome, if the perverſcnels | 

the Confuls had notbeen oppoſed by the Authority of the Triburſes. In the Republick of 
Vexice, the-Grand Copricil (ot Senate) has the diſtribution of Honours, and the EleRtion 
of ates, beth abroad and at home 3 and it hapning one time, that the Senate either 
upon forne diſguſt, or falfe ſaggeftion omicred to” create Succeſſors to the Magiſtrates at 
home;” br to their Officers abroad, there followed \ mage" immediately ; the Ter- 
ritory and City mag, bo kwful judges, could” no juſtice. in any thing, 'tilfl the 
Senate wis appeaſed. this inconvenience would in time have brought the City into an 
Hleondition, hadit not been prevented by the wiſdom of ſome Citizens, who taking the 
puns obtained a Law, That there ſhould be no vacancy of Offices, either within the 

ity. or without, 'bur the old Officers ſhould be 'continued till their Succefſors were choſen, 
by which Law they deprived rhat great Counſel of a power to interrupt the courſe of Ju- 
Rice, -which phe ten have been without hazard to che State. 
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CHAP. - LE 


.of doing it. never fo 
on. waged: þ barges got them great 'P 
publick ,who before were obliged to ſerve at their own proper charges 3 for ſeeing 
ther Wirswere like to'be tedious, and their Armies to be carried into far Countries, befor 

—_ finiſhed, they continhed, nor the latter 

"4 bar at the pu foxced. and ET os 
paythe Soldiers out of ly, and with that axtihce, 
much as mention'd it by their Tri- 


any thing was reccived with more 
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demonſiration- of joy. /- But the Tribunes were not fo well ſatisfied, but endeavaured to 
poſſels the people that'it-was not an a&F of that - grace as they imagined; and that if they 
looked cloſely into it, it would appear rather a grievance, than. a benevolence3. for how 
was this Mony to be rais'd, but by Taxes and Impoſitions upon the people ? fo that if the 
Senators were bountiful, it was out of other mens purſes. But all would not do, let the 
Tribunes fay as they pleaſed, the people believed themſelves highly obliged ; and then the 
manner of raiſing the Mony made hinck the more grateful, tor it was done with more 
than ordinary equity, the greateſt part of it being levyed upon the greatelt men, and the 
poar favoured as much as was poſſible. _. | | 
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CHAP. LIL 


The beſt and moſt ſecure way to repreſs the inſolence of qu ambitiaus and power- 
ful 8tate, is to preclude and ftop up thoſe ways by which he wewld came to bit 


greatneſs. 
4 

Y what has been ſaid before, it appeaxs-what affetion the Senate conciliated among the 

people, nat only by the franknefs of their bounty, but by their kindne(s in collectin 

it which order, it continued to the people, would have prevented all the tumults-whic 
hapned afterward in that City, and deprived the Tribunes of their great credit and autho- 
rity. And indeed there is not a better or mere ſecyre way to ſuppreſs the infolence, or 
crof3-bite the deligns of an ambitious Citizen,than to take the ſarue ways to prevent, which 
he takes to advance them 3 which courſe, if it had been followed by the adverſaries .of Co- 
ſfimo de. Medici would have been much more for their advantage (ha to have forced him 
out of the Town. For had they applyed themſelves ro carefling and infinuating with the 
people, (which was the way he took to fortifie himſelf) they Fad difarm'd him without 
any rumwlt or violence, and taken from him the only arms upon which he depended for 
his defence. About the fame time Piero Soderini by extraordinary beneficence got him- 
ſelf a great intereſt and reputation among the people, and was publickly eſteemed the great 

Charnpion and Protector of their liberties : and doubtlefs his adverfaries, who began to ” 

w jealous of his greatneſs, had done much more wiſely, and honourably, and fafely, to 
ave gone the ſame way to work, and countermined him by their ipdulgence to the people, 
than to oppoſe themſelves downright, and ruine him and their whole Country together 3 
for could they by any art or inſinuation have gained the affeftions of the City, they had 
taken from him the only thing upon which he relyed, without noiſe or confuſion, and they 
might have oppoſed in all his counſels, without fear of the people : if it be urged here, 
that if the Citizens which were enemies to Piero committed an error, in not taking the 
ſame courſes to xetain as he had done to debquch the people, Peter committed the fame faulc 
by not making uſe of the ſame inſtruments which his adverfaries employed againſt him 3 
it is 7s that Soderint indeed might have tryed, but he could have done it neither 
with honour nor caſe; for the way that his adverſaries took was to ſet up the Medici, by 
whofe affiſtance they bearded him exceedingly, and ruined him at laſt; and it had been 
diſhonourable for Soderin to have deſerted the liberties of the people, which he had un- 
dertaken to defend, and gone over to the party of the Medici; nor could he have done it 
i ſecretly or ſuddenly, but the people would have fmelt it, and have turned the viokence of 
cheiraffe&ion into as furious an hatred,which would have made his deſtration much more 
ealy to his enemies , for whoever was but ſuſpe&ed to be a favourer of the Medici, was 
thought, ipſo fatio, an adverſary to the peopte. It is neceſſary therefore in all deliberations 
to weigh all thjogs, to conlider what danger andwhat adyantage every thing will yield, and 
make choice of what is leaſt dangerous : otherwiſe jt will happen to you as it did to Mer- 
es Tulius, who raiſcd.and augmented the greatneſs of Mark Authoxy by the fame way 
which he intended for his deſiruction for when Mark, Anthony was declared an enemy by 
the Senate, having a great Army attending him, and moſt of them of Cefar's old Souldiers, 
Cicero to draw them off from him, perſwaded the Senate to put Offavins at the head of 
their Army, and (end him (with the Conſuls) againſt Antonin, pretending, that the very 
naine of Ofiavis (being Nepheiw to.Ceſar) would bring oyer all his Unckles Party to him, 
whereby Antonius would be ſo weakned, it would be no hard matter to reduce him. Bur 
x hapned quite contrary 3 for Autoxizs having gained Ofavizs to his fide, they joyned their 
Forces againſt Twly and his S:natc, and ruined thejr whole Party. Which might have been 


eafily forcſecn 3 nor ought Cicero ſo imprudently to have reviv'd the name of gs" by 
whon 
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whom the whole World was brought into ſervitude, and eſpecially Rome 3 nor have per- 
ſwaded himſelf that a Tyrant ot any of his race would ever refjore that liberty which his 
Predeceſſor had ſuppreſſed. 
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CHAP. LIIL 


The people (deceived with 4 falſe appearance of good) do man times defire that 
hich _ to their deitruFion : and how great hopes po. | large _—_— do 
eaſily debauch them. 


{ A Fer the taking of Peii by the Romans, 2 report being ſpread of the convenience and 

A pleaſantneſs of the Town, and richneſs of the Country about it, the people of Rome 
began to fancy that it would be much for their advantage to tranſplant one half of their 
City, and ſend them thither to inhabit, for there were many fair houſes to receive them z 
and it could be no weakning or diminution to Rome, ſeeing the giſtance betwixt the two 
Cities was ſo ſmall, Veii wonld be taken rather for a member of Kome, than a diſtin& and 
particular City. The Senate and graver ſort.of Citizens had fo litele inclination to this 
delign,that they refolved to die before ever they would conſent to it. The people were ſo mad 
upon it on the other ſide, that when it came to a debate, and it was to be reſolved what was 
to be done, the difpute was ſo hot, they had proceeded to blows, and the whole Town 
been engaged in blood, had not che Senate interpoſed certain ancient and eminent men, 
who by their intereſt and veneration among the people defended the blow, and appealed 
them for that time. In which paſſage there are two things conliderable : the tirft, that the 
people being deceived with a falſe imagination of good, do many times ſolicit their own 
ruine, and run the Common-wealth upon infinite dangers and difficulties, unleſs ſome per- 
ſon in whom they have great confidence ſtrikes in to inſtru them Which is the good, and 
which is the evil 3 and when by accident it falls out that the Jour (having been formerly 
deceived either by perſons or things) cannot repoſe that confidence in any one, then of ne- 
cellity all goes to wrack, and nothing can prevent it : to this purpoſe Dante in his diſcourſe 
about Monarchy, tells us, 


It popolo molte volte grids 
Viva la ſua morte, & mmuoia la ſua vita. 


The enraged multitude do often crie 
Give us our death, our life we do defie. 


This incredulity is many times the occaſion that good counſels are negleQed, as it aged 
to the Venetians when invaded by ſeveral enemies at one time, they could not take off any 
one of them, by reſtoring what they had taken wrongfully from other people; which was 
the occaſion of the war, and almoſt of their ruine. From whence we may contider the 
eaſineſs _ difficulty of perſwading the people, and _ _— — if the affair 
propoſed be in a cither magnanimous, or profitable, t at bottom it 
never ſo defirudtive, the people are ——_— be perſwaded : on the other ſide, if any 
thing be offered (how honourable, how ſoever)) with the leaſt ſhew or glance of 
cowardize or inconvenience, they are never, or with great difficulty to be wrought to 
it. To confirm this, we have many examples both modern and ancient in Rome and 
other places. From hence ſprang their jealoulics againſt Fabins Maximus, who 
could never beat it into the heads of that City, that it was better for their Common- 
wealth to protrat, and ſpin out the war, t to puſh things on, 'and bring all 
to the hazard of a Bartel; the pcople looking upon it as cowardly and baſe coun- 
Gl, and nor diſcerning, the utility at the bottom, would by no means admit it and Fo- 
ins wanted rhetorick to enforce it upon them : and ſo ſtrangely are they blinded ſometindes 
with their bravery and courage, that t the Komtans committed the ſame error 
once before, and given authority to Febizs his Maſter of the Horſe to tight when he ſaw 
occafion wherher Fabins would of not 4 (which authority had like to have ruined the 
whole Army, had not Febixs with his prudence prevented it) yet that experiment doing no 
good, they were gall , and inveſied Verre with the ſame power, upon no other ac- 
-ount, but becaulc he had ſwagger'd up and down the Town, thac when-ever they qualitied 
h him 
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him with fach a Commitfion, he would fight Haiibat, amd-cut him- to pieces 3 they belicved 
what he ſaid, gave himvanthority bd har tte? Why they were is rr; 
the Roman Army cut off;- and the Ronian Empire almoft extinguiſhed. And nor unlike 
this was the te of Marcus Connie Penula, (a.mean n, and conſiderable for 
nothing buc fome ſmall command} in; the: Army) who preſented himſelf one day to. the Se- 
nate, and offercd if 'they would give-/him power to-raiſe.an Army of Voluntiers where he _ 
pleaſed all over Laly, he would undertake'in a ſhort time to-beat Haxibal out of it. ' The 
Senate was ſenſible the tion; was: raſh, ye (confidering withal thac if ſhould 
deny him, and report ſhould come'of- is afterwards to the people, it mighe fy them ; 
6 erated ki regu, dnofing cies tome al thel wht wine © Wl atkd oe 
| is re i to who were ſo ill as to 
Mr oro than run the and af diffentions-at home. Hav 
fion, and-afterwards-his Men, witha 'confuſed and diforderly Ai 
Hanthal, and fought him, but he fail'd.of his iſe, for he was 
of his Forces. In Greece in the City of ; Nicias, a grave and wiſe Citizen; could 
- never perſwade the people againſt an Expedition imo Sicily; but purſuing it againſt all 


to demoliſh Carthage 3 but the Senate being averſe upon the judgment of Fabins — 


comini, having defeated the Forces of Bartalomeo at San Vincenti, they went to beliege Piſa, 
which enterprize was debated and concluded by the po rnbeune the great promiſes which 
C 2painſt | 
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CHAP. LIV. 
How great the authority of a grave man is, to aſſwage the tummultuonſneſs 
the people 


I ſecond thing remarkable, that was mentioned in my laſt Chapter, is, that there is 

K nothing more certain to appeaſe gt tumult, and reduce the people to reaſon, 
than the interpolition of ſome wiſe perſon of authority among them ; as Virgil has told 
us with very good reaſon. | 


Tum pietate gravem. ac meritis fi forte virum quem 
C ares filent, arvetiſq, auribus adjtant. 4 


IF in their tumul1s, a grave man appears, 
All's whift, and notbing ſtirring but their ears. 


He therefore who commands in a mutinous Army, or in a ſeditious City, and delires to 
appeaſe cither the one or the other,is in my j eto preſent himſelf with the moſt grace 


and advantage that he can 3 adorned with all the ornaments of his dignity, and ads > 
e 
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I whom the whole World was brought into ſervitude, and eſpecially Rome 3 nor have per- 


ſwaded himſelf that a Tyrant ot any of his race would ever refjore that liberty which his 
Predeceſſor had ſuppreſſed. 
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CHAP. LIIL 


The people (deceived with a falſe appearance of good) do many times defire that 
hich wn to their deitrufion : and how great hopes and large promiſes do 
eaſily debauch them. 


Aft the —_—_ Veii by the Romans, a report being ſpread of the convenience and 
pleaſantneſs of the Town, and richneſs of the Country about it, the people of Rome 
began to fancy that-it would be much for their advantage to tranſplant one half of their 
City, and ſend them thither to inhabit, for there were many fair houſes to receive them z 
and it could be no weakning or diminution to Rome, ſeeing the giſtance betwixt the two 
Cities was ſo ſmall, Veii wonld be taken rather for a member of Kome, than a diſtin& and 
particular City. The Senate and graver ſort.of Citizens had (© little inclination to this 
defign,that they refolved to die before ever they would conſent to it. The people were ſo mad 
upon it on the other ſide, that when it came to a debate, and it was to be reſolved what was 
to be done, the diſpute was fo hot, they had proceeded to blows, and the whole Town 
been engaged in blood, had not the Senate interpoſed certain ancient and eminent men, 
who by their intereſt and veneration among the people defended the blow, and appeaſed 
them for that time. In which paſſage there are two things conliderable : the tirft, that the 
people being deceived with a falſe imagination of g00d, do many times ſolicit their own 
ruine, and run the Common-wealth upon infinite dangers and diſficulcies, unleſs ſome per- 
ſon in whom they have great confidence ſtrikes in to inftrut them which is the good, and 
which is the evil 3 and when by accident it falls out that the people (having been formerly 
deceived either by perſons or things) cannot repoſe that confidence in any one, then of ne- 
cellity all goes to wrack, and nothing can prevent it : to this purpoſe Dante in his diſcourſe 
about Monarchy, tells us, 


It popolo molte volte grids 
Viva la ſua morte, & mmoia la ſua vita. 


The enraged multitude do often crie 
Give us our death, our life we do defie. 


This incredulity is many times the occaſion that good counſels are neglected, as it hapned 
to the Venetians when invaded by ſeveral enemies at one time, they could not take off any 
one of them, by reſtoring what they had taken wrongfully from other people ; which was 
the occaſion of the war, and almoſt of their ruine. From whence we may confider the 
eaſineſs and difficulty of perſwading the people, and make this diſtinQion, if the affair 
propoſed be in appearance either magnanimous, or profitable, though at the bottom it 
never ſo deſtructive, the people are always caſy to be perſwaded : on the other fide, if any 
thing be offered (how honourable, how uſctul ſoever)) with the leaſt ſhew or glance of 
cowardize or inconvenience, they are never, or with great difficulty to be wrought to 
it. To confirm this, we have many examples both modern and ancient in Rome and 
other places. From hence ſprang their jealouties againſt Fabins Maximus, who 
could never beat it into the heads of that City, that it was better for their Common- 
wealth to protrat; and ſpin out the war, than to puſh things on, 'and bring all 
to the hazard of a Battelz for the people looking upon it as cowardly and baſe coun- 
Gf and not diſcerning, the utility at the bottom, would by no means admit it and Fa- 

ins wanted rhetorick to enforce it upon them : and ſo ſtrangely are they blinded ſometimes 
with their bravery and courage, that though the Romans had committed the ſame error 
once before, and given authority to Fabizs his Maſter of the Horſe to tight when he ſaw 
occafion whether Fabins would of not 3 (which authority had like to have ruined the 
whole Army, had not Fabixs with his prudenice prevented it) yet that experiment doing no 
good, they were guilty again, and inveſled Varro with the ſame power, upon no other ac- 
<ount, but becauſc he had ſwagger'd up and down the Town, that when-ever they qualitied 
| | 4 him 
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him with ſuch a Commiiſion, he would fphit Haibat, amd-cut him. to pieces ; they belicved 
what he ſaid, gave him-anthority 3 and what followed? Why they were beaten at Cannes ; 
the Roman Army cut off; and the Roman Empire almott extinguiſhed. And not unlike 
this was the example of Marcus Contenins Penula, (2 mean perſon, and contiderable for 
nothing buc ſome fmalt command) in- the: Army) who preſented himſelf one day to the Se- 
nate, and offercd if 'they would give him power to-raiſe.an Army of Voluntiers where he 
pleaſed all over Italy, he would undertake'in a ſhort time to beat Haxibal out of it. The 
Senate was ſenſible the propolition/ was: raſh, yet- (conlidering withal that if they ſhould 
deny him, and report ſhould come of it afterwards to the people, it mighe diffatisfy them ; 
beger ſome turmult in the City 3 and be the occafion of envy and- animoſity to themſelves) 
_ they granted his requeſh, chooſing rather to expole all thoſe who were fo ill adviſed as to 
follow him, than run the hazard of new diſſentions at home. Having got his Commil- 
fion, and afterwards his Men, with a 'confuſed and diforderly Army he marches againſt 
Hanihal, and fought him, but he fail'd of — for he was killed himſelf, and moſt 
of his Forces. In Greece im the City of Athens, Nicias, a grave and wiſe Citizen; could 
- never perſwade the people againſt an Expedition imto Sicily; but purſuing it againſt all 
ſober advice, they miſcarried, and- their own Country was ruined. Scipio, when he was 
made-Conful, detired that he might have Afvick for his Province, and he would undertake 
; to demoliſh Carthage 3 but the Senate being averſe upon the judgment of Fabins Maximus 
Scipio threatned to propole it to the people, as knowing very well how grateful it would 
be to them. We might produce examples of the fame nature out of our own City of 
Florence, as when Hercules Bentivogli General of the Florentine Army, with Antonio Gia- 
comini, having defeated the Forces of Bartalomeo at San Vincenti, they went to beliege Piſa, 
which enterprize was debated and concluded by the people, upon the great promiſes which 
Hercules had made, though indeed the wiſer ſort of Citizens were | it 3 but the mul 
titude were poſſeſſed with great matters that would be done, and nothing could difſwade 
them. I ſay then, there is not an cafier way to ruine a State where the authority is in the 
people, than to put them.upon forme gallant, but deſperate enterprize3 for where there is 
any thing of magnanimity in their nature, ir is fuxe to be embraced, and it is not-in the wit 
of : man to diſfwade them : but as this is many times the ruine of the State, ſo it is more 
often and more certainly the deftruſtion of thoſe Citizens which promoted and comman- 
ded it; for the people full of expectations of victory, when they find they have miſcarried, 
never imputc it to any ill accident or fortune, but throw all upon the ignorance or-treachery 
of their Commanders, which ſeldom eſcape without being baniſhed, impriſoned, or killed ; 
as has hapned to ſeveral of the Carthaginian and Athenian Captains. Nor does it avail 
that they have been victorious before 3 for their preſent misfortune drowns all, as it fell out 
to Antonio Giacomini our General, who not taking Piſa as he promiſed, and the people ex- 
pected, fell into ſo great diſgrace with them, 'that notwithſtanding the many great things 
which he had done, he was — to liye, more by the favour and humanity of the Go- 
vernors, than by the gratitude or good nathre of the people. 


> —— 


CHAP. LIV. 


How great the authority of a grave man is, to aſſwage the tumultuonſneſs 
of the people. 


Ser ſecond thing remarkable, that was mentioned in my laſt Chapter, is, that there is 
nothing more certain to appeaſe a lar tumult, and reduce the people to reaſon, 
than the interpoſition of ſome wiſe perſon of authority among them z as Virgil has told 
us with very good reaſon. | 


Tum pietate gravem, ac meritis fi forte virum quent 
Conſpexere, filent, arreftiſq; auribus adjtant. 


IF in their tumul1s, a grave man appears, 
All's whift, and nothing ftirring but their ears. 


He therefore who commands in a mutinous Army, or in a ſeditious City, and delires to 
appeaſe either the one or the other,is in my judgment to preſent himſelf with the moſt grace 
and advantage that he can 3 adorned with all the ornaments of his dignity, and —_— 
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- Uſe may -wiake hini yenerable (toi the people. Not many years ſince Florence was divide 


into FaQtions, the Frateſchi and the Arabiati ; and their animoſity. was ſo great, they came 
to blows, and the Frateſchi were overthrown, arid Pagolantonio Soderini ſlain among the 
reſt, who was as cminent.a Citizen as moſt of his time 3 upon the ſtrength of this: Victory 
the people ran in a tumult to his houſe, with intention to plunder it 3 but his Brother Fray- 
ceſco (then Biſhop of Volterra, and Cardinal now). being accidentally there, as ſoon as he 
underſtood how things were, and perceiygd the rabble-ro encreaſe, he called for the richeſt 
of his Robes, and having put them on, Wd fn par over them, he marched 
out into the croud, and by the majeſty of his perſon, and the efficacy of his language, pre- 
vailed with them to forbear, and to return peaceably to their houſes; which ation was ſo 
rateful to the City, that it was celebrated publickly many daies after. I conclude there- 
Ore mn PE GOIN —_— - _— wry, the 
e, than the appearance of ſome graye perſon in ſuch a poſture as may.make him vene- 
ary to them. "To return therefore —o what we faid before, it may be ſeen from hence, 
with what obſtinacy the Romans accepted. of that propokition for tranſplanting to Veii, be- 
cauſe they thought it profitable, and did not perceive the inconvenience that was in it 3 for 
as there hapned many tumults thereupon, ſo much more miſchief. bad followed, had not the 
Senate and ſome other grave perſons interpoſed, and by good fortune refirain'd them. 


— — 


CH AP. LV. 


How ef things are managed in a City mhere the Commons are incorrupt; how 
hard it is to ere@& a principality where there is an equality ; and where is not, it 
a Common-wealth is impoſſuble. 


TR we have declared before what we thought-was to be expeRted from a City 
whoſe inhabitants were totally corrupt ; yet that will not hinder us from confjidering 
the ſubtilty of the Senate. in relation to a vow which .Cemilixs had made to conſecrate the 
tenth part of the ſpoils of. the Veientes to Apollo > which ſpoils being fallen into the clutches 
of the common people, the Senate had no way but to publiſh an Edid, requiring all of 
them at agertain time and place to bring in the tenth-part' of their gains. *Tis true, that 
Proclamation had no gicat effec, becaule another expedient was found out to ſatisfy the 
vow 3 yet it .is remarkable, the confidence the Senate had in the good nature and comply- 
ance of the people 3- and the great opinion that they would punCtually bring in what-ever 
they were commanded; On the other fide it is obſervable, that the people went not about 
to ſhuffle or defraud the Edit by bringing 'in leſs than their due 3 but declared frankly 
againſt it, as a thing illegally required. Which example, with many other which I have 
mentioned before, are brought to ſhew the probity and religion wherewith that people was 
endued, and what good might be expected from them: and certainly where there is not 
that ſubmiſſion and conformity, no contidence is to be had 3 as in thoſe Provinces: which 
are corrupted at this day, in Italy above all'the reſt, and I may fay in Fraxce and in Spain, 
which are likewiſe in ſome meaſure under the ſame corruption 3 for tho they are not perhaps 
ſubje& to ſo many, and ſo dangerous diſorders as we are in Italy 3 yet it proceeds not from 
'the meliority of the people, but from the excellence of their conſtitution, being governed 
by a Monarchy, which keeps them united, not only by the virtue and example of their 
Prince, but by the Laws and Cuſtoms of each Kingdom, which are preſerved to this day. 
Germany is the place of the whole World where the footſteps of the old Roman virtue and 
fidelity is conſpicuous 3 and that tidelity is the cauſe why ſo many Cities live happily in li- 
berty 3 fox they are ſo careful and ſiudious of their Laws, that that very one thing keeps 
them from ſervitude, and being over-run by their enemies 3 and if any inſtance be delixed 
of this more than ordinary probity in the Germans, I ſhall produce one, not unlike that be- 
fore betwixt the Senate and the people of Rome. It is the cuſtom in thoſe States when 
they have occalion for mony upon the publick account, for the Councils or Magitirates in 
authority to lay a tax of one or two per cent. upon all the inhabitants under theis juriſdi- 
ion, according te their reſpeQive Eſtates; at the day and place appointed for payment, 
every man appears with his mony, and having taken his cath hrit that the ſum he pays is 
according to the full of his Eſtate, he throws it into a cheſt provided for that purpoſe, and 
no- notice taken what it is he throws in 3 from whence we may conclude that there is till 
ſome ſparks left in that people of their old ingenuity and religion : nor is it to be doubted 
but every man pays hjs due, for otherwiſe the fum would not amount to the impolirion, nos 
to 
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to what they formerly paid 3 whereby the fraud would be diſcovered, and they become liable 
to a new tax: which integrity and juſtice is the-more 4dmirable in our days, becauſe it is 
to be found no where but in Germany, and the reaſon (as I canceive) is twofold 3 one, be- 
cauſe they have had lictle or no commerce with their neighbours, neither trading ints 
foreign parts; nor admitting foreigners into theirs 3 contenting themſelves with their own 
diet, and clothes, and commodities, and thereby preventing all occaſion of evil converſation, 
which is the; corruption of good manners, eſpecially among the French, . the Spaniards and 
T:alians, which are wicked enough to debauch the whole World. The other reaſon is, be- 
cauſe thoſe Common-wealths who have preſerved their liberties, and kept themſelves in+ 


corrupt, do not ſuffer any'ob their Citizens to live high, and at the rate of a Gentleman; - 


but they live all in an equality and parity, as thoſe few Noblemen or Gentlemen who are 
there are very odious to the people 3 and when-ever any of them fall by accident into their 
hands, they dye without miercy,as thoſe who are the fountain of all their luxury, and the oc- 
calion-of their ſcandal. - 1 call thoſe Gentlemen who live idly and plentifully upon their 
Eſtates without any care or employment, and they are very pernicious where-ever they 
are 3 byt above all, they are molt dangerous, who, belides their great revenues, have their 
Caftellaxies, their Juriſdictions, and their Vaſſels, which pay them fealcy and homage : 
theſe two ſorts the Kingdom of Naples, the Territorys of Rome, Romagna and Lombardy 
are fullz for which reaſon there is no ſuch thing as a free State in all thoſe Countries, be- 
caule the Gentry are mortal enemies to thoſe conſtitutions, and it would be impoſlible to 
ere a Republick where they had the dominion if any alteration be to be wrought, it is 
by reducing them into a Monarchy 3 for the matter being ſo corrupt, that the Laws are be- 
come incficQual to reſtrain them, there is a neceſſity that force be applyed, and that by a 
regal power the licentiouſneſs and ambition of the Grandees be reduced into order : this 
may be illuſtrated by the example of Twſcany, which is a ſmall Territory, and yet has three 
conſiderable Common-wealths in it, as Florence, Siena and Lucca and the reſt of the Ci- 
ties of that Province, though they depend upon them, yet their minds and their laws ſhew 
a ſtrange propenſity to freedom z all which proceeds from the ſcarcity of Gentry in thoſe 
parts, eſpecially with ſuch power and juriſdiction as aforeſaid. On the contrary, there is ſo 
great an equality among them,that if a prudent & publick man ſhould __— among them, 
who had any knowledg of that kind of Government, he might eaſily form them into a 
ſolid Common-wealth : but hitherto it has been their misfortune to have no ſuch man: I 
conclude therefore, that he who would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth, where the Country con- 
ſiſts moſt of Gentlemen, will find it impoſſible, unleſs he ruines them firſt 3 and on the other 
fide, he who would ſet up a Monarchy or Principality where the. equality.is great, muſt ſe- 
Ie& the moſt conſiderable and unquiet amongſt them give them Caſtles, and Lands, and 
Preferments, and any thing that may oblige them to his fide: by which means they ſhall 
not only maintain the power of their Prince, but their own inlolence and ambitiog, and 
the people be forced to ſubmit to a yoak, to which hothing elſe could compel them : for 
whill there is a due proportion betwixt the Prince and the Subject, all things go well, 
and every man enjoys his Eſtate : but to ſettle a Republick in a Country diſpoſed to Monar- 
chy, or to ere a Monarchy where the condition of the people have a tendency to a Com- 
mon-wealth , requires a perſon of more than ordinary authority and brain: Many have 
tried it, but ——_ have ſucceeded 3 the greatne(s and difficulty of the enterprize confoun-= 
ding them ſo at tirſt, that they know not where they arc, and give oyer as ſoon as they have 
begun. But it may be objected, that the conſtitution of the Venetian Government con- 
fates my poſition, That no Commonwealth can be eft abliſhed where the Gentry are conſiderable; 
for under that State no man is admitted to any office but thoſe who are Gentlemen. I an- 
ſwer, that the Venetian Gentry are nothing but name 3 for their Lands and Pofſeſſions are 
very few, the principal part of their Eſtates lyifig in their merchandize and goods : belides, 
none of them have any Seigneuries or Juriſdiction over the people, fo that a Gentleman 
among them, is but a title of honour and preheminence, founded upon none of thoſe 
things which in other places make them ſo conſiderable. For as in other Common-wealths 
the Citizens are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Orders, ſo Venice is entirely divided into two, the 
Populace and the Gentry, the Gentry having, or being capable of all honours and employ- 
ments, from which the Populace are utterly excluded 3 which for the reaſons abovyelaid, it 
has produced no dilturbance in that State. Theſe things being conſidered, let him who 
delires to erect a Government, ſettle a Common-wealth where there is a parity among the 
inhabitants; and a Monarchy where there are many great men, and the Gentry numerous. 
Otherwiſe his Government will be incongruous, and of little duration, 
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CHAP. LVL 


Great accidents, before they happen to any City or Province, are commonly. progno- 
Ticated by ſome ſign, or prediFed by ſome men. © 


He” it comes to paſs, I know not 3 but by ancient and modern example it' 5evident, 
L & that no great accident befalls a City or Province, but it is prefaged by Diyination, or 
Prodigy, or Aſtrology, or ſome way or other 5 and that I may not go far for my proof, every 
one knows what was foretold by Frier Girolamo Sawonarola before the Expedition of 
Ehbarles viii into Italy; beſides which" it was reported all over Txfcany, that there were 
arm'd men ſeen fighting in the air over the Town of Arezzo, and that the clathing of 
their 4tms in che conflict was heard by the people. 9 | 

It is generally known in Florence, that before the death of the 01d Lawrence de Medici the 
Dmomo or chief Church in that City was ſtruck with lightning, and the peopte-deftroyed : 
and before Piero Soderini (who was made Gonfaloniere tor his life by the people) was ba- 
niſhed and degraded; the Palace was burn'd by lightning likewiſe : many other inſtances 
might be produced, which I omit for brevity fake : I ſhall only add one which is mentioned 
by Livy before the coming of the French to Rome. Marcus Cedetins a Plebeian acquainted 
the Senate, that paſſing one night about twelve a clock thorow the Via-nova, he heard a 
voice, (bigger than a mans) which adviſed him to let the Senate know the French were up- 
on their march to Reme. How theſe things could be, it is to be diſcourſed by perſons well 
verſed in the cauſes of natural and ſupernatural events; for my part I will not pretend to 
underſtand them, unleſs (according to the opinion of ſome Philoſophers.) we may believe, 
that the air being full of intelligences and ſpirits, who foreſecing future events, and com- 
miſerating the condition of mankind, gives them warning by theſe kind of intimatio 
that they may the more timely provide and defend themſelves againſt their calamities. 
But what-ever is the cauſe, experience aſſures us, that after ſuch denuntiations, ſome extra- 
ordinary thing or other does conſtantly happen. 


CHAP. LVIL 


The multitude wnited, is formidable and fFrong, but ſeparated, is weak 
and inconſtderable. 
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He Romans being overthrown, and their Country much waſted, upon the coming of 
the French ; many of them (contrary to an expreſs Order and Edict of the Senate) 
tranſplanted to Veii, and left Rome. Whereupon, by a new Proclamation, the Senate com- 
manded, that by a preciſe day, and upon a certain penalty, they ſhould return to their old 
habitations : when the news of this Proclamation was firit brought to Veri, it was deſpiſed 
and laugh'd at by every body ; but when the day appointed for their return arrived, there 
was not a man but pack'd up his goods, and came back as was required, and as Livy fays in 
the caſe, Ex ferocibus univerſis, finguli metu ſuo obedientes , Not one of them who were ſq 
contumacious together, but apart began to fear, and that fear made him obedient. And cer- 
tainly nothing can give us a more lively deſcription of the nature of a multitude than this - 
caſe. They are bold, and will ſpeak liberally againſt the decrees of their Prince and af- 
terwards when they ſee their puniſhment betore their faces, every one grows fearful of his 
neighbour, ſlips his neck out of the-coller, and returns to his obedience. So that it is not 
much to be conſidered what the people ſay, either of their Princes good management or 
bad 3 fo they be ſtrong enough to keep them in their good humour when they are well 
diſpoſed, and provide (when they are ill) that they do them no hurt. By this ill diſpoſi- 
tion of the-people, T mean all ill diſpoſitions but what ariſe either from the loſs of their 
liberty, or the loſs of ſome excellent Prince ſtill living, upon whom they had ſetled their 
- affeftions. ] 

For the evil diſpoſitions proceeding from theſe cauſes are tranſcendently dreadful, and 
ſtrong remedies are to be applyed to reſtrain them. | 

In other caſcs their anger is nothing, eſpecially having no body to head them for as 
there is nothing ſo terrible as their fury in one caſe, ſo there is nothing ſo vain and incon- 


licerable in the other , becauſe, though they have betaken themſelves to their Arms, they 
are 
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are caſily reduced, if you can but avoid the firſt heat of their fury for by degrees they will 
cool, and every man conſidering it is his duty to return, will begin to ſuſpect himſelf, and 
think of his ſecurity, either by making his peace, or eſcape. Whenever therefore the 
multitude is in a mutiny, their beſt way is immediately to chooſe themſelves a Head, who 
may correc, keep them united, and contriye for their defence, as the Romans did when 
leaving Kome upon the death of Virginia; for their proteQtion and ſecurity, They created 
twenty Tribunes from among themſelves : and if this courſe be neglected, it happens to 
ther as Livy preſaged in the foregoing Sentence, That as nothing is more conragions than 
the multitude united, ſo nothing is more abjeti when they are ſeparate and divided, | 


CHAP. LVIE. 
That the multitude is wiſer, and more conſtant than a Prince. 


T Hat nothing is more vain and inconſtant than the multitude, Tits Livites and all other 
Hiſtorians do agree. You ſhall many times find them condemning a man to death, 
and lamenting him when he is dead, and wiſhing for him"again. This hapned in the caſe 
of Manlius Capitolinns, who being ſuſpected to delign againſt their liberty , was by the 
people thrown headlong down the rock, and in a ſhort time.cxctedingly- regretted. The 
words of our Author are theſe. Populum brevi, poſteaquam ab eo' periculum nullum erat, 
deſiderium ejus tennit. When their fear of him wat over, their affeftion revived, And in 
another place where he ſhows the accidents which hapned in Siracuſe after. the death of 
Girolamo Nephew to Hierone, he ſays, Hec natura multitndinis eft, aut humiliter ſervit, aut 
faperte dominatur. The nature of the Multitude is , to be ſervilly obedient ; or inſolently 
[yrannical, op n-*3 
Things being thus, I know not whether I ſhall not ſeem too bold, to undertake the de- 
fence of a thing, which all the world oppoſes 3 and run my ſelf upon a neceſſity of either 
quitting it with diſgrace, or gm. it with ſcandal; yet methinks , being to maintain it 
with arguments, not force, it ſhould not be ſo criminal. I fay then in behalf of the 
multitude 3 that what theyare charged withall by moſt Authors , may be charged upon all 
private perſons in the world, and eſpecially upon Princes 3 for whoever lives irtegularly, 
and is not reſtrained by the Law, is ſabje& to the ſame exorbitancies, and: will commit as 
bad faults as the moſt difſolute multitude in the world : And this may be eafily known, if 
it be conlidered how many Princes there have been, and how few of them good , 1 mean 
of ſuch Princes as have deſpiſed, and broke thorow thoſe Laws which were intended to 
reſtrain them. The Kings in Egypt were not anciently of this ſort, for they were govern'd 
by Laws in thoſe Provinces from the very beginning and the Kings of Sparte were the 
ſame : -Nor need we look back fo far for examples; we have the Kings of France in our 
own days, whoſe Kingdom in my judgment, is at this time the moſt regular, and beſt 
govern'd in the world. Thoſe Princes therefore who are born under ſuch Laws and Con- 
{titutions, and obliged to live by them, are not to be reckoned or compared with the difſo- 
lute and mutinous multitude 3 but they are to be conſidered with a multitnde under the 
fame Laws and reſtriqions 3 As the people of Rome were whilſt their Common-wealth 
was incorrupt, and they were found neither to be inſolent in authority, nor flaviſh in their 
ſubjeQion 3 but by their Laws, and their Magiſtrates, they kept up their dignity with 
honour : And if at any time neceſlity required that they ſhould appear againſt the power of 
any particular perſon 3 they did it effectually, as in the caſes of Manlius, the Decem-viri, 
and others who deligned to enflaye them. On the other tide, when it was for the intereſt 
of the Publick, they were as obſequious and dutiful to the, Difiators and Conſwls , as they 
had been obſtinate before. Nor was their regret for Manliws when he was dead, at alt to be 
admired 3 it was the memory of his virtues that cauſed it, which are commendable even 
among Enemies: The ſame thing might have hapned to the beſt of Princes 3 forall wri- 
ters agree, that virtue is laudable whereſoever it is to be found. And I am of opinion, 
that could Manlins have been raiſed again, and preſented to them in the height of their 
ſadneſs, they would have ſerved him as betore, diſcharged him of his impriſonment, but 
condemned him to death. Nor are Princes (and thoſe held very wiſe) exempt from this 
kind of inconltancy. They have put many to death, and lamented them afterwards ; as 
Alexander for Clito, and other of his friends, and Herd tor Mariamnes, But what Titus 
Livis ſays of this ſubje&, is not intended of a multitude regulated by Laws, as the Romans 


were 3 buta looſe and diſorderly milltitude; like the people of Syracuſe, who behaved them- 
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ſelyes like mad-men, and committed the ſame faults that Herod and Alexander had com- 
mitted before them. The multitude therefore is no more to be accuſed of fury and incon- 
ſtancy, than a Prince 3 for they are both ſubject to'extravagance, when they have no Laws, 
nor no rules to reftrain them. And - this ( —_ what I _— faid) _— many 
examples, not only among the # Emperors, but among other Princes a yrants, 
which have been guilty of + more giddineſs and Re ragy Jn any multirude whatever. 
I conclude therefore againſt the common opinion, that the people are no more light, in- 

teful, nor changeable than Princes3 but that both of them are equally faulty; and he 
that ſhould go about to excuſe the Princes, would be in a very great error 3 for a _—_— 
which governs by Law, and is well ordered, ſhaff be as ſtable, as wiſe, and as grateful as a 
Prince, and perhaps more, though he be never ſo wife : And on the other fide, a difſolute 
and irregular Prince ſhall be more mutable, imprudent, and — —_ thart any multitude 
whatever, and that not ſo much from any diverſity in his Nature (for they are much at 
one, and if there be any excellence, *tis on the fide of the people) as from their greater 
or leſſer reſpe& to the Laws under which they are to live : And he who ſhall conſider the 
people of Kome, will find that for 400 years together, they hated the very name of a King, 
were ambitious of honour, and ſtudious exceedingly for the good of their Country, as may 
be juſtified by many examples. If it be objeted that the Komans were ingrateful to Sci- 
pio, I refer them to what I proved fo largely before, that the people are lefs ingrateful than 
Princes. And as to prudence, and conſtancy, I «Girm, They have much the advantage, . 
and are more wiſe,. more teddy, and more judicious than Princes; for which reafon -the 
voice of the people, is reſembled to the voice of God, becauſe by ſome occult and ſingular 
quality it does often e things that are wonderful, and relating to their own welfare 
or calamity. In giving thei nitnt about dubious things ; you ſhall ſeldom find' them 
miſtake, if at any time two eminent Orators equally excellent in their profeflion, do con- 
trovertand diſcourſe a thing pro and con before them, they will affuredly take- the moſt 
rational fide; which ſhows they are no leſs capable of truth, than other people, And if 
in mattersof honour, or enterprize which carry an appearance of publick utility , they be 
ſometimes miſtaken, (as is ſaid before) the Princes are more, by reaſon of their 
and perturbations of mind, to which they are much more obnoxious than the people. In 
the ele&ion of Magi they are more dexterous, and judicious than Princes, nor ſhall 
the people he ever perſwaded to advance a corrupt, and infamous man , which among 
Princes is calicand common. If it takes a diſguſt or abhorrency to any thing, *tis not 
readily removed, but ſticks by them for ſeveral ages, which among Princes is not ſoz both 
hich points may be evicted by the people of Rome, who in fo many hundred years, and 
& many cle&ions of Conſuls, and Tribunes, never made four cle&ions that they repented 
of afterwards , and for the name of a King they abhorred it ſo perfe&ly , that no virtue, 
no former Service to his Country could excuſe any man whom they ſifpected to afpire to 
it. .It is evident likewiſe that thoſe Cities which are governed by the people, have enlarged 
their Territories in a ſhort time, and extended their Empire farther, than thoſe who have 
been ſubje& to Princes 3 as Rome after the expulſion of Kings, and Athens after they had 
reſcued themſelves from the tyranny of Piſitrates ; which can proceed from nothing, but 
that the Government by a free State is intrinſically better , than the Government by a 
Prince : Nor can Livy's expreſſion about the levity of the Syracwſans oppoſe my opinion; 
for let all the good and ill qualities of the Prince and people be compared , and it will be 
found, That the people are leſs extravagant, and more hononrable of the two. And if 
in the inſtituting of good Laws, the ordaining of new Statutes, and the making new Or- 
ders for civil i and Society , Princes have the better, yet the people preſerving, 
LI and executing them better than they, are doubtleſs as worthy of praiſe , as the Founders 
themſelves. To be ſhort, Principalities and Republicks have both of them ſubſifted ſeveral 
years, and both of them had occaſion to be regulated and reformed ; for a Prince that 
is licentious, and docs what he has a mind to 3 has a mind to that which does him hurt, and 
is a weak man for his pains3 and the _ which takes the fame liberty, is as mad on the 
other fide. And if the compariſon be made betwixt mix'd Principalities , that are cir- 
cumſcribed, and bounded by Laws, and popular Governments under the ſame tyes and 
reſtric&ions 3 the people will be found more virtuous than the Princes; but if it be betwixc 
*looſe and diflolute Governments both of the one kind, and the other, the errors on the 
fide of the Princes will appear more great, more numerous, and more incapable of redreſs : 
for in popular tumults, a ſober man may interpoſe, and by fair words reduce them to rea- 
ſon; butto an enraged Prince, who dares intercedez or what remedy is there to repair to, 
but violence, and the Sword ? From whence we inay judge and diſtinguith betwixt the 
irconvenience of the one and the other ; The people are appeaſed with gentleneſs, arid 
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good words 3 and the Prince not to be prevailed upon, but by violence and force ; and if ic 
be ſo, who is it that will deny, That the Diſeaſe is more dangerous, where the Cure is moſt 
difficult ?* Morcover when the people tumultuate, there is not ſo much fear of any preſent 
miſchief that they are likely to commit, 'as of the conſequences of it, and that it may end 
in a tyranny. But with ill Princes it is quite contrary, the preſent miſery is the moſt dread- 
ful, becauſe they hope when he dyes, their liberty may be recovered. You ſec then the 
difference betwixt them one is more dangetous at preſent, and the other for the future ; 
the cruelty of the people extends only to ſuch as (in their opinion) couſpice againſt the 
common good. The feverity of the Prince, is more againſt them. who delign againſt his 
particular intereft. But this opinion of the people goes daily down the wind 3 tor cvery 
man has liberty to fpeak what he pleaſes againſt them (though even the Government be 
popular) : But againſt a Prince no man can talk without a thouſand apprehenſions, and 
dangers. Nor will it ſeem to me incongzuous (the matter having drawn me thus far) in 
my next Chapter to diſcourſe what Confederacies are moſt ſafe, thoſe which are made with 
Princes, or thoſe which are made with Common-wealths. 


— 


CHAP. LIX. 
What Leagues or Confederacies are moſt to be truſted ; Thoſe which are made 
with Princes, or thoſe which are made with free States. 


Ecauſe Princes with Princes, and free States among themſelves, and many times with 
Princes do enter into leagues of friendſhip and confederacy, 1 Go it not amiſs to 
enquire in this place, whole faith is the moſt firm, and in whoſe amity the greateſt 'conti- 
dence is to be repoſed. Having conſidered it diligently with my ſelf, it ſeems to me that 
in tnany caſes they are alike, and in ſome they difer. And firſt, when neceitity of State 
I, and there is any viſible danger of row: Yor Goyernment, neither the one nor the 
are ſo preciſe , but they will make bold with their engagements, and þchaye them- 
ſelves ingratefully : Demetrius Poliorcetes had —_ the Athenians by many good Offices 3 
but his Army being afterwards defeated, and himfelf flying to them for refuge, as to his 
Confederates, and Friends he was repuMed, and not admitted into the City , which trou- 
bled him more than the loſs of his Army. Pompey being beaten in Theſalia by Ceſar fled 
likewiſe into Egypt to Prolomy, whom he had formerly reſtored to his Kingdom, and was 
triurthered by him for his confidence. In both theſe Examples the ingratitude ſeems to be 
the ſane; yet the inhumanity was greater on the Princes ſide, than on the Common- 
wealths ; but be it as it will, when the State is in danger, they are neither of them ſcru- 
pulous. And if there be any Prince or Common-wealth ſo punRual as to preſerve their 
league, though with deſtruCtion to themſelves ; it may proceed from the fame cauſes. Ir 
may very well happen that a Prince may confederate with ſome other great Potentate , 
(who though unable to defend him at that time, may give him hopes notwithſtanding of 
reſtoring him ſome other) and perſevere in his Confederacy , as thinking that by having 
made himſelf of that Princes party, he has rendered his accommodation with the adver- 
fary impothble. This was the caſe of all the Neopolitan Princes who fided with the French 
in their Expedition into thoſe parts : And as to the free States, they ſuffered of old ſome- 
thing in this Nature, as Saguntum in Spain, which City choſe rather to expoſe its ſelf to 
direption, and all the Calamities of War, than forſake its confederacy with the Romans, 
and in the year 1512. Florence did almoſt the ſame to continue its amity with the French. 
So that computing every thing, and conſidering what both parties have done upon ſuch 
imminent and irreſiſtable danger, I believe there is more conſtancy and firm friendfhip to 
be found among Common-wealths than among Princes 3 for though perhaps they may 
have the ſame ſentiments and inclinations as Princes 3 yet their motions, and reſolutions 

being ſlower, they are longer before they violate their faith. But when their leagues and _ 
contederadies are to be broken, upon the bare proſpe&t of advantage 3 in that caſe your 
Common-wealths are much more religious and ſevere; and examples may be brought 
where a ſmall gain has tempted a Prince, when a great one could not move a Common- 
wealth. Themiſtoclesin an Oration to the Athenians, told them, That he had ſomething 
to adviſe that would be infinitely to their advantage, but durſt not communicate it in pub- 
lick, becauſe to publiſh it, would hinder the Execution 3 whereupon the people deputed 
Ariftides to receive it 3 and a@ in it afterwards as he ſhould think conyenient. Themi- 
ftocles acquainted him, That the whole Greciaz Fleet (though under their paſsport _ 
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parole) were in a place where they might be all taken or deſtroyed, which would make 
the Athenians abſolute Maſters in thoſe Seasz and Ariſtides reported to the people, That 
the Council of Themiſtocles was profitable, but would be a great diſhonour to their State z 
upon which it was unanimouſly rejected. But had the ſame occation been offered to 
Philip of Macedon, or ſome other Princes, they would not have been ſo tender 3 for it 
was a practice among, them (and eſpecially with Philip) who got more by breaking his 
faith, than by all his other deſigns. As to the breaches upon the non-obſervarce of Arti- 
cles , they are ordinary things, and I haye nothing to ſay of them : I ſpeak only of extra- 
ordinary occaſions, and am of opinion from what I have ſaid, That the people do tranſ- 
greſs leſs in that Nature, than Princes , and may therefore with more contidence be 
truſted. 


CHAP, LX. 


How the Conſulſhip, and other Dignities in Rome were conferred 
without reſpe& of - age. 


T is manifeſt in the Hiſtory of the Roman Common-wealth , that after the people 
were made capable of the Conſulſhip, the Citizens were promiſcuouſly prefer'd with- 

out reſpect either of age or extraQtion 3 but any man was advanced for his Virtue, whe- 
ther he was a young man, or an old : and this was evident in Valerins Corvinus , who 
was created Conſul in the 23 year of his age 3 upon which conſideration in one of his 
Speeches to the Army, he told them that the Conſulſhip was , Premium Virtutis , non 
Sanguinis, The reward, not of Nobility, but Virtue, Whether this was prudently done, 
or not, may admit of diſpute : But as to the receiving all ſorts of perſons to that dignity 
without conſideration of their blood 3 there was a neceſſity of that, and the ſame neceſh-« 
ty that was in Rome, nay _ in any other City that deſires todo the ſame great thin 
which were done in Rome , of which wehave ſpoken elſewhere. For men are not to 
perſwaded to ſuffer, but in hopes of reward 3 and that hope cannot be taken away, with- 
out manifeſt danger. It was but equitable therefore that the people ſhould be capable 
of the Conſulſhip, that being nouriſhed a while with only. the hopes, they might at length 
be ſo bappy as to have it in effet. A City that employs not its people in any great affair, 
may order them as it pleaſes 3 but if it deligns to extend its Empire, and do as the Romans 
did, there muſt be no diſtintion. . And that no regard _ to be had of any man's age, 
appears by this, That in the eleion of a young man to a degree, in which the wiſdom of 
an old man is requiſite, the multitude being to ele&, it is neceſſary that the young man 
be add by ſome extraordinary Exploit 3 and when a young man is ſo happy, as 
to have made himſelf conſpicuous in the City by ſome honourable Atchievement, it were 
not only hard, but inconvenient if the faid City might not receive the benefit of his vir- 
tue immediately, but be forced to attend till his mind as well as body was ſuper-annuated, 
and all that vigour and promptitude loſt, which at that time might have been o ſerviceable 
to his Country : at which age Valerius Corvinus , Scipio, Pompey, and many others did 
great things, and were permitted to triumph for their pains, 
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The Preface. 


T is the common practice of Mankind, to commend the ancient, and condemn the 
preſent times 3 but in my judgment not always with reaſon 3 for ſo ftudiouſly are they 
devoted tO things of antiquity, that they do not only admire what is tranſmitted by 
old Authors, but applaud and cry up when they are old, the paſſages and occurrences, 
in their youth. But my opinion is, This, their way of computation is many times falſe, 
and that upon ſeveral accompts. Firſt, becauſe of ſuch very ancient things we can have 
no abſolute knowledge 3 for moſt commonly in the Narrative of affairs, what is infamous, 
or ill done, is pretermitted in filence, whillt what is well done, and honourable, is related 
with all the Arts, and amplitications of Rhetorick 3 for ſo much are Hiſtorians accuſtomed 
to attribute to the fortune of the Conqueror, that to encreaſe his praiſe, they do nog only 
cxſ{patiate upon his Conduct, and Exploits, but they do likewiſe ſo magnify and illuſtrate 
the very actions of the Enemy, That they who come after beholding things at a great di- 
ltance, have reaſon to admire thoſe times, and thoſe men, and by conſequence to love them. 
Belides it being envy or fear which difpoſcs people to hatred 3 neither of thoſe pathons ex- 
tending to what cannot poſſibly hurt them, two great cauſes are wanting of finding faulc 
with Antiquity 3 for as things fo long paſſed cannot any way prejudice, ſo they cannot 
| | proyoke 
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provoke to envy or diſcontent : But preſent things which are obvious to our own ſence, 
are univerſally known, and no circumſtance that paſſes ( whether good or bad.) that can 
be totally conceal'd z from whence it proceeds, that obſerving with the excellence and vir- 
tae of our preſent affairs, whatever is concomitant of imprudence or vice, we are in a man» ' 
ner compelled to poſtpone them to things of antiquity, where the good only is diſplayed, 
and the bad paſſed by, though perhaps the preſent things are more worthily glorious. I do 
not intend any thing hereby of the Arts and Sciences of our predeceſſors, fo highly im- 
proved and illuſtrated, that *tis not in the power of time either to add any thing, or ſub- 
ſtrat. I only ſpeak of theamanners and civil converſations of men 3 'in which indeed we 
- have not ſo many virtuous examples, . as were to be found among our” Anceſtors : So that 
it is not altogether unjuſtly if antiquity be prefer'd 3 yet are not our preſent tranſations to 
be always condemn'd as worſe than the former, as it antiquity had no errors at all. Hu- 
mane affairs are in perpetual fluQtuation,and. have their times of decreaſe,as well as advance- 
ment. A City or Province founded by. ſoine excellent perſon upon-good Principles arid 
Laws, not only ſtands, but flouriſhes and encreaſes a long time in honour, authority, and 
wealth 3 and thoſe perſons| whoſe happineſs it is to be born under thoſe governments 
whilſt they are glorious, and powerful, are apt to prefer their old Cuſtoms, to the diſparage- 
ment of the new 3 yet theyarc in awerror; and for the reaſons abovelaid. Bat thoſe who 
are boxn when the Statejs in its dedlenſion, do not ſo.much tranſgreſs when they commend 
what ispafs'd, and decry'what is preſent 3 which things, Chaying ſeriobſly conſidered with 
my ſelf) I conceive toe cauſed, becauſe the world has been always the ſame, and made up 
promiſcuouſly of good things and bad 3 yet theſe good and bad things have varied ſume- 
times, and as it were tranſmigrated from.one City, and one Province to- another ; ſo that 
in thoſe places where virtue has been a long time predominant, vice has ſtoln in by degrees, 
and ſupplanted itz which is evident by the revolutions of. Kingdoms and Empires, where 
virtue and juſtice has had its time;”and been transfuſed afterwards into other Countries. 
However the world was the ſame, though its virtue and magnanimity was unſtable, remo- 
ving and ſhifting from the Aſſrians firſt, to the Medes , from the Medes to the Perſians, 
and from them to the Romans; and if after the Romarn Empire , there has been,no go-. 
vetnment (0 great t0\ym: rehend and ingroſs the victue of the whole world 3 yet the 
Arnie virtue that was of old among the Romaxs is not extin&, but diſperſed and branched 
out into ſeveral Kingdoms and Provinces, as the Kingdom of France, the Kingdom of the 
Turks, the Kingdom of the Soldan, the Empire of the Germans, and the Sect of the Sa- 
racins, which conquered ſc many Proyinces, and committed ſuch devaſtations, as were the 
ruine of the Empire of the Eaſt. In theſe Kingdoms rent and divided from the Empire 
of the Romans, the old Roman virtue is diffuſed, and retains ſtill ſomething of its priltine 
luſtre, ſo that it may without injuſtice be admired in ſome places : Which being ſo, he who 
is born in thoſe Provinces where the Koman virtue and diſcipline is ſtill in being (but 
declining) if he applauds his old Country-men, and blames his Contemporaries, his 
error is not great : But he that is born in Italy, and is not in his heart a Tramontan , or 
in Greece, and is not a Twrk,, muſt nceds bewail his own times, and cry up his Predeceſlors, 
in which he will tind many things well worthy his admiration 3 whereas in theſe there is * 
nothing but wickedneſs and obloquy, no Religion, no Laws, no Diſcipline, but all things 
impure and brutiſh, and they are the more deteltable and deplorable , by how much the 
{ame perſons who would be imitated 3 and are ſet aloft to command all, and correct thoſe 
that are vitious, are moſt diſſdlute, and moſt vitious themſelves. | 
But to return to our diſcourſe, I ſay, That though humane judgment is frail, and may 
be miſtaken in its CharaQter of ſuch things as by reaſon of their antiquity, cannot fall ſv 
perfely under ones Cognizance 3 yet that will not excuſe old men for preferring the tran- 
{actions in their youth, becauſe both the one and the other were equally liable to their 
knowledge 3 nor would they beof that opinion, if men had the ſame ſentiment and appe- 
tite as long as they lived 3 but our affection altering, and our rational Soul being otherwiſe 
diſpoſed than formerly, we judge otherwiſe of things, though the times be the ſame for 
how is it poſſible the ſame things ſhould pleafe in our youth and old age, when their Stu- 
dics, and delights are ſo different and remote ? For (to ſay no more) as the quickneſs and 
vigour of the body decreaſes in old men, ſo their judgment and prudence increaſes propor- 
tionably 3 and thence it tollows that the fame things which ſeemed tollerable in their youth, 
grow inſupportable when they are old 3 ſo that the fault is more in their judgment, than the 
age, for ſuppoling thoſe things to be good, which, being wiſer, by experience, they tind 
to be otherwiſe. To which it may be added, that the deiires of mankind are immenſe, and 
unſatiable 3 that naturally we are covetous of every thing,. whereas fortune allows us bur 
little z That from theiice it happens that no man is contented , every man deſpiſes what he 
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is alrcady poſſeſſed of, commends what is paſſed, condemns what is preſent, and longs for 
what is to come, though induced by no reaſonable qecation. Things being thus, I cannot 
reſolve my ſclt whether evec I may not be of that number, who in theſe my diſcourſes 
have ſo highly magnified the old times and exploits of the Romany, to the diminution of 
our own: and truly, were not the virtue of that age as clear as the Sun, and the wicked- 
neſs of ours as maniteſt as that, I ſhould have been more moderate, and feared to have run 
into the ſame error which I have condemned in other people. 

But things being ſo evident, I may with boldneſs deliver my opinion of both times, to 
the end that the minds of ſuch young perſons, as ſhall peruſe my conceptions, may be ad- 
monithed to avoid thoſe vices which are fo prevalent nbw, and prepared to imitate the vir- 
tue of our Anceſtors, when-ever occaſion ſhall be offered. For it is the office of a good 
man to recommend that to other people which he thinks for the intereſt and honour of his 
Country, though perhaps the adverlity ot his fortune, and the malignity of the times wil 
not ſatter him to praiſe it himſelf; that by his inſtructions fo many, at leaſt ſome one may 
be ſo tortunate as to be able to follow him. 

Wheretore having in my firſt Book done with what I propoſed about the vuriginal in- 
ſtitution of Government, and what was in my judgment neceſſary to preſerve them : I 
ſhall now in this ſecond, diſcourſe of what the Romans did abroad tor the inlargement and 
augmentation of their Empire. 


— 


CHAP. L 


Whether the virtue or. fortune of the Romans was the occaſion of the 
greatneſs of their Empire. 


M*” have thought, and Plutarch (a grave Author) among the reſt; that the people of 
Rome were more beholding to their fortune than virtue, in the acquiſition of their 
Empire 3 and among other reaſons, he infers it from their own filent conteſlion, in having 
erected more Temples to Fortune than to any of their Gods. Livy feems to be likewiſe 
of the ſame opinion 3 for he ſeldom introduces a Roman ſpeaking any thing of- virtue, 
but immediately it is followed with fortune, with which nevertheleſs I can by no means 
comply, nor beheve it; will hold waterz for though no Common-wealth be to be found 
that has made ſuch progreſs as the Roman, why ſhould it be rather imputed to their” good 
Fortune than the ſolid conſtitution of their Laws ? .the courage of their Armies, and the 
excellent condud of their Emperors, extended their Empire 3 and then their own juſt 
meaſures, and the wiſe inſtitutions of their firſt Legiſfator preſerved what they got, as we 
ſhall hereafter more largely diſcover. Itis obje&ed ' that the Romans were never at one 
time involved in two confiderable wars, (which is imputed rather to their fortune than 
wiſdom) for they had no;quarrel with the Latins til they had ſubdued the Sammizer, and 
were forced to make war. it their defencez they had no controverſy with the Tuſcany: till 
they had beaten the Latins, and with their frequent victories almoſt extinguiſhed the $#- 
bines , whereas if two of theſe States:had contederated, and joyned their powerful Armies 
again(t them, no doubt but the affairs of thy Kumans would have been in very great dan- 
ger- | Bur. be it as it will; this is molt certain, they. never had two great wars upon their 
hands at a time but they began one when they ended the _ other, or. the end of the tir(t - 
was the 'beginning of the-!ſecond 3 and this may be obſeryed_ in the ſeries of their wars, 
for (to. pals by their quazxrels before Kome was taken by the French) whillt the qui and 
Volſci were powertul and fir0ng, they had uo enemies but they z when they were conquers- : 
cd, their war brake out with-the Samniters and though before that was. perfectly conclu- 
ded, the Latins rcbelled; yet before it could be brought to a war, the Samnites had made 
their peace, and joyned their Army with the Komans, to reduce the Latini, That war be- 
ing tiniſhed, the war with the Sammites revived, and was the occation- of much miſchict to 
the Samnites y after which, the Romans began with the Txſcaxs, and that being compoſed, 
the Samuites broke out again upon the paſſage of Pyrrbus into Italy, who being repu 2d in- 
to Greece, they had opportunity for their wars with the Carthaginians, and their firſt war 
with that State was no ſooner determined, but the French, and the inhabitants on this and 
the other lide of the Alps confpited fo effectually againit them, that betwixt Popolontz and 
Piſz(where the Tower of St. Vincent is at this day to be ſeen) the Contederates were routed 
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. This war being concluded, for twenty years together they had no conſiderable war, for 
they had no body to tight with but the Legures, and the.relits of thoſe French who were 
remaining in Lombardy. In this poſture they continued till the ſecond Punic war, which 
laſted 16 years, and perplexed them exceedingly. That war being ended with a great deal 
of honour, their next enterprize was againſt. the Macedonians ; hed which their war hap- 
pened with Antiochus in Afia, and when he was overcome, there was not a Prince or State 
in the whole World, which by it ſelf, or. conjunQtion with the refit, was able to contend 
with the Romans. But before this laſt victory, who-ever conſiders the method of their 
wars, and their manner of proceeding, ſhall tind great virtue and wiſdom. intermixed with 
their good fortune , ſo that the reaſon of their good fortune is calily diſcovered 3 for this 
is molt certain, when a Prince or Common-wealth, arrives at that- height of reputation 
that no neighbour-Prince or People dares venture to invade him, (unleſs compelled by in- 
diſpenſible neceſfity.)) he may do what he pleaſes, *cis in his EleGtion with whom he will 
make war; and with whom he will be at peace3 for his neighbours being affraid of. his 
power, are all glad to be his friends and thoſe Potentates who are fartheſt off, and - have 
no commerce with them, look on as unconcern'd, as if the conſequence could have :no re- 
flexion upon them 3 and in this error they do many times continue till the calamities be 
brought home to their own doresz and then, when *tis too late, they have nothing but 
their own private force to oppoſe, which is too weak when the enemy is grown-ſo [tron 

I will not inlarge upon the Samnites, nor recount how they ſtood ſtill, and 1ook*d.on, while 
the Komans conquer'd the Aqui and the Yolſei z but to avoid prolixity, I ſhall paſs to the 
Carthaginians, who were of great power and authority when the Komans were at war 
both with the Samnites and Twſcansy they had the command of all Hfrick,, and were 
ſupreme in Sicily, Sardinia, and great part of Spain. Blinded with their power, and (as 
they thought) ſecure in their diſtance, it never, came into their heads to invade 
them at that time, or to give any aſſiſtance to the Samnites or Txſcans , but (according to 
the practice of the World with things that are new, and encreafing) they rather lided with 
them, and deſired their friendſhip, not ſo much as perceiving their error, till the Rowaxs 
had conquered all the intermediate States, and to contend with them for the Em- 
pire of Sicily and Spain. And what hapned to the Carthaginians, hapned likewiſe to the 
French, to Philip of Macedon, and to Antioch, each of them believing (whillt the Ro- 
mans were employed in their wars with other people) that they would en A be overcome, 
or that they themſelves ſhould have time enough to make peace or war with them, as they 
ſaw it moſt for their advantage : fo that confidering what is good, I am of opinion that 
the ſame fortune and proſperity may be expected by any Prince or State which exerciſes 
the fame virtue and induſtry as the Romans have done before them. And here we might 
very properly diſcourſe of & Roman method in the invaſion of other Provinces, but we 
have done that at large in our Treatiſe called the Prince 3 yet this I ſhall fay in ſhort, that 
the Romans made always ſure of ſome friend or other in the Provinces againſt which they 
delign'd, that might be a means to admit them, and give them entrance, and help after-= 
aa to keep what they had been inſtrumental in getting. So by intelligence with the 
Capnens they invaded Samnixm; by the help of the Camertines they got into Tuſcany ; by 
the Mamertines into Sicily, by the Saguntines into Spain; Maſiniſſa gave them entrance 
into Africk, the Etoli into Greece, Exmenes and other Princes into Afis, and the Maſiliex- 
ſes and Hedai into France ; and as by their cogeſpondence they conquered moſt ot thoſe 
Countries, ſo by their intereſt they preſerved themz which way, if diligently obſerved by 
other people, it will be found that their proſperity depended leſs upon e than thoſe 
States who obſerved nut that courſe : but to illuſtrate what we have ſaid, and make it 
plain and perſpicuous that every one may ſee how much more their virtue than their for- 
tune contributed to their Empire 3 in our next Chapter we will conſider what thoſe peo- 
_ were whom the Romans ſubdued, and with what obſtinacy they defended their li- 
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CHAF. IE 


ONE With what Nations the Romans contended, and with what obſtinacy thoſe 
Nations reſiſted. 


Othing made it (o difficult for the Romans to conquer their Neighbours, and ſome 

other remoter Provinces, as the love which the people of thoſe times did bear to their 
liberty : tor in the defence of that, they were fo indefatigably ftudious, that nothing but 
ſingul2r :nd extraordinary virtue could have ſubdued them : and this is demonſtrable by 
the many and great dangers to which they expoſed themſelves, ſometimes to preſerve, and 
ſometimes to recover it 3 as alſo by the ſeverity of their revenge upon thoſe who had 
uſurp*d it. *Tis evident likewiſe in Hiſtory what detriment the People and Citics have 
ſuffered whilſt they were in ſervitude and ſabjeQtion 3 and whereas now a-days there is but 
one Province which can boalt of free Cities, in ancient times there was not one Province 
but had plenty. In Italy from the Alps (which divide Twſcany and Lombardy) to the ex- 
tremelt part of that Country, there were many free States 3 as the Twſcans, the Romans, 
the Sazmnztes, and others nor is there mention of any King (but what reigned in Rome) 
belides Porſera King of Twſcany, the extin&ion of whoſe line, though not ſet down in 
Hiſtory. yet it is manifelt that Txſcany was free at the time when the Romans cncamped 
before YVeii; ſo well fatished with their liberty, and fo abhorring from the very name of a 
King, that the Veientes having for their better defence created one in their own 
Town, and ſent to the Twſcans to implore their atfiſtance againtt the Romans, atter a grave 
and ſolemn debate, ic was reſolved no affiftance ſhould be ſcene whilſt they were under-the 
dominion of a King 3 as thinking it untit to engage in the defence of a Country that had 
betraid it ſclt. and proftituted to the dominion of a lingle perſon. Nor is this univerſal af- 
feQtion to liberty ſo wondertul in the people. 

Experiencc tells us that no Cities have augmented their Revenues, or enlarged their 
Territorics, but whilti they were free and at liberty : and certainly *tis a prodigious thing 
to conlider to what height and grandeur in an hundred years time the City of Athens ar- 
rived, after it Þ4d freed ir felt trom the tyranny of Piſiſtrates > but much mote to conlider 
the greatneſs of ome upon the expultion of her Kings3 and the reaſon of all js, becauſe 
in Commua-wealths private wealth and emolument is not ſo much aim'd at as the im- 
provement of the publick3 nor is there any where ſo much care of the publick as in free 
States, whcre what-ever is equitable, and for the common advantage, is decreed and exccu- 
ted, without rc{p:& to particular perſons, who may perhaps be ſufferers thereby z whereas 
in Citics that are governed by a Prince it falls out quite contrary 3 for there, what makes 
commonly for the advantage of the Prince, is prejudice to the publick : ſo that when a 
free State degenerates intoa Tyranny, the leaſt miſchict that it can expect, is, to make no 
further advancenicnt in its Empirez and no farther encreaſe either in riches or power 3 
but for the'moſt part it gocs backward, and declines: and if it ſhould ſo happen that the 
Tyrant ſhould be a virtuous man, and one who by his courage and military diſcipline ſhould 
enlarge his Dominions 3 yet what-ever he took would be converted to his own private 
uſe, without any benefit to the publick. For he dares not advance any of thoſe Citizens 
(how worthy and honeſt ſoever) leſt-he fhould have occation to ſuſpect them afterwards: 
Nor can he make thoſe Citics which he ſubdues, dependant or tributary to that where he 
is abſolute; for *tis not the intereſt of a Tyrant to make his Subjects powertul or united 3 
but to kcep them low, and divided, that every Town, every Province may depend wholly 
upon himſelf; ſo that the Conquetts of an Uſurper may turn to his own protit, but never 
to the publick; to which purpoſe many things are very handſomely written by Xenophor 
in his Treatiſc of Tyranny 3 and things being thus, no body is to admire if our Anceſtors 
had fo great a zcal tor their liberty 3 and the very name of a Tyrant was fo odious to them, 
that when long lince news was brought to the Army of the affaſſination of Hieronymo the 
Nephew of Hero of Syracuſe, and the whole Camp was in an uproar againſt the Conſpira- , 
eors3 yet when it was told them that they had proclaimed Liberty, and a tree Government, 
they laid by their indignation againſt the Tyrannicids, and bcing pacitied with the very 
name of liberty, fell into conſultation how it was to be preſerved. Nor is it to be won- 
dred at then, it their revenge be ſo violent and extraordinary upon thofe who would 
violate it 3 of which, though there be many examples, I ſhall inſtance only in one, but that 
molt remarkable and horrid 3 and hapning in Corcirca a City in Greece: for all Greece be- 
ing divided, and contiſting of two Factions, one of them under the proteQion of the 4the- 
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thenians, and the other of the Spartans 3 and in Cocirca the Nobility prevailing, and ha- 
ving uſurped upon the liberty oft the people, it hapned that the people being reinforced by 
the affiſtance of the Athenians, overpowred the Nobility, and conquered them again. Ha- 
ving reſtored their liberty, and ſhak'd off their ſervitude, they clap'd up all the Nobility in 
a large priſon, and bringing them forth by ten at a time, as if they were to be baniſhed, 
they put them to death with moſt exquiſtte torments3 which ſeverity coming by degrees 
to the cars of the remainder, they reſolved to do what was poſſible to defend themſelves 
againſt it, upon which they ſtood upon their guard, and would ſuffer none of the Officers 
to come in 3 whereupon, in a great tury, the people ran thither, pull'd off the covering of 
the houſe where they were, and throwing down the walls, buried them all in the ruines : 
and of this ſort of cruelty there were many other examples in that Province; for the 
people are uſually more impetuous in revenging the loſs of their liberty, than in deten- 
ing it. | | | 
ut it may (not unfitly) be admir'd in this place what ſhould be the cauſe that the anci- 
ents ſhould be more zealous for publick liberty than we in our days: if my opinion may 
paſs, I think it is for the ſame reaſon, that in thoſe times men were more robuſt, and firon- 
er than now; which proceeded much from the diverſity betwixt their Education, their 
eligion and ours: for whereas our Religion gives us a juſt proſpe& and contemplation 
of things, and teaches us to deſpiſe the magnificence and pomp of the World 3 the Erhnicks 
valued them ſo highly, that believing them their chicfeſt happineſs, it made them more 
fierce and buſy to defend them : and this may be collected from ſeveral of their cuſtoms 3 
for if the ſacrifices in their days. be compared with the facritices in ours, theirs will be found 
magnificent and horridz ours delicate and neat , but neicher ſo magnificent ngr cruel. 
They wanted not pomp nor formality in thoſe ceremonies, and yet to make them the more 
venerable and ſolemn, they added blood and ſlaughter to them, offering up intinite numbers 
of beaſts, which being ſlain before the peaple, made them more hard-hearted and 
cruel. Moreover the Religion of the Gentiles did not place their beatitude any where bur - 
upon ſuch as were full of worldly glory, and had done ſome great action for the benefit 
of their Country. In our Religion the meck and humble, and ſuch as devote themſelves 
to the contemplation of divine things, are eſteemed more happy than the greateſt Tyrant, 
and the greateſt Conqueror upon earth 3 and the ſummum bonum, which the others placed 
in the greatneſs of the mind, the ſtrength of the body, and what-ever elſe contributed to 
make men ative, we have determined to confiſt in humility, abjection, and contempt of 
the Wagld; and if our Religion requires any fortitude, it is rather to enable us to ſuffer 
than to a&. So that it ſeems to me, this way of living, ſo contrary to the ancients, has 
rendred the Chriſtians more weak and cffeminate 3 and left them as a prey to thoſe who 
are more wicked, and may order them as they pleaſe, the moſt part of them thinking more 
of Paradiſe than Preferment, and of enfraring than reyenging of injuriesz as if Heayen 
was to be won rather by idleneſs than arms: but that explication of our Religiqn is exxo- 
nious, and they who made it were poor and pulillanimous, and more given to their caſe 
than any thing that was great: for if the Chriſtian Religion allows us to defend and exalt 
our Country, it allows us certainly to loye it, and honour it, and prepare our ſclves ſo as we 
may be able to defend it. But that lazy and unactive way of a and interpreting 
things falſly has been the cauſe that there are not ſo many Common-wealths as formerly in 
the World, nor ſo many Lovers and Champions for their liberty: and yet I believe the 
greatneſs of the Roman Empire contributed ſomething, by reducing all the free States and 
Republicks under their dominion. | 
Nevertheleſs when that great Empire was broken and diſſolved, very few of thoſe poor 
States could recoyer their li z» but when it began firſt to encreaſe and extend it Ga no 
Country was without them, and where-ever the Romans carried their Arms, they found 
lictle Common-wealths bandying and confederating againſt them, and defending their li- 
berties with all imaginable conſtancy 3 which ſhews that the Romans were a people of more 
than ordinary courage, or they could never have ſubdued them. The Samnites alone will 
be example ſufficient, who (as Livy reports) were {o powertul, and fo hearty defenders of 
their liberty, that for 46 ycars together they maintained war with the Komars z and though 
they had received many loſſes, and ſuch devaſtations had been committed in their Country, 
yet they could never be wholly reduc'd before the Conſulſhip of Papyrixs Curſor, the Son 
of the firſt Papyrixs. But 'tis a ſpetacle worthy of any mans pity, to ſee a Country ſo 
full (formerly) of brave Citics, and brave Men, and all of them tree; now deſolate and 
uninhabited, and ſcarce any body left 3 to which condition it could have never been re- 
duced but by the diſcipline, and diligence, and e of the Romans : but all this pro- 
ceeded from diverſity of Conſtitution, for all Citics and free States whatſoever, eacreaſe not 
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only in riches and authority, but in the numbers of their men : for who is it that had not 
rather procreate and have children where he may marry and enrich himſelf freely, than 
where there is danger that what he gets painfully, and lays up carefully for his children 
may be raviſhed from them by a Tyrant. | : 
In a free State you may be ſure your children ſhall be no ſlaves, and that if they bchave 
themſelves virtuouſly, they ſhall be ſure of preferment, and perhaps come to be Princes; 
riches encreaſe there taſter, and that not not only by tillage and agriculture, but by traflick 
and arts; and people do naturally throng to thoſe places where they may get what they 1:w- 
tully can, and keep ſecurely what they, have got. The quite contrary happens in Coun- 
tries that are ſervile, and their condition is worſe, as their ſervitude is greater : but there 
is no ſervitude fo ſevere as to depend upon a Common-wealth, and that for two reaſons ; 
firſt becaule it is more durable, and leſs hopes of recovering their liberty 3 and ſecondly, 
becauſe it is the practice of all Common-wealths to impoverith and weaken what-ever they 
conquer, to fortitie themſelves; which. with Princes is not the way, unleſs they be very bar- 
barous indeed, and like the Eaſtern Princes,who not only ruine whole Countrics,but deſtroy 
all humane converſation: but where Princes are well inſtituted, they know better things, and 
do many times indulge their new Conqueſis as much as their own Territories, leaving them 
the exerciſe of their Arts, and the enjoyment of their Lawsz fo that though they cannot 
encreaſe their wealth as where they are free, yet they are not fo ſubje& to be ruined as 
where they are ſlaves: I ſpeak now of ſervitude to a foreign Prince; for the uſurpation- of 
a Citizen I have ſpoken before. All which being conſidered, no wonder if the Samnites 
whilſt they enjoyed their liberty were ſo couragious and ſtrong, and when it was once loſt 
grew ſo abject and contemptible. Titxs Livins tells us in his Hiſtory of the Punic War, 
that . the Samnites were {o overlaid and cowed by one ſingle Legion of the Komans at 
Nola, that they ſent Embaſſadors to Hanibal to beg his afſittance, and that the ſaid Em- 
baſſadors in their Oration to Hanibal, the better to move his compaſſion, had this expreſ- 
lion, We are the people who for an bundred years together waged War with the Romans with 
our own private Forces, and bore up many tirffes againſt two Armies and two Conſuls 1 once ; 
but now our miſery is ſo great, and our ſpirits ſo low, we are unable to defend our ſelves 


againſt one pitiful Legion. 


CHAP. 1IL 


It contributed much to the grandeur of the City of Rome, that they ruined 
the neighbouring Cities, and admitted ſtrangers to their own dignities and 


priviledge. 


Reſcit interea Roma, Albe ruinis ; The ruine of Alba was the riſe of the Romans. *T was 

the ſaying of Lizy, and tis true 3 for who-ever would make any City great, and apt 
for dominion, muſt endeavour with all induſtry to throng it with inhabitants, otherwiſe it 
will be impoſſible to bring it to any great perfection. And this is done two ways, by love 
and by force: the tirlt by giving paſſage and ſecurity to all perſons that will come and in- 
habit there, that every man ſhall be free 3 the ſecond by deliroying the neighbour Cities, 
and forcing the people to come and dwell in yours. The Romans obſerved both ways, 
and grew {0 numerous upon it, that in the time of their fixt King they had 80000 men in 
the Town able to bear Arms, proceeding in ſome reſpeds like the Country-man, who to 
make his plant larger, and more fruittul, cuts off its fixſt ſhoots, that the juice and virtue 
which otherwiſe would dilate into the branches, being kept cloſe to the trunk, might break 
out with more vigour afterwards, and make it more beautiful and fertile! And that this 
way is neceſlary for the propagation of the firength and authority of a City, appears by 
the example of Athens and Sparta, which Cities, though they were both txee, numerous in 
Men, and happy in their Laws yet they could never arrive at the grandeur of the Ro- 
mans, though Kome ſeerned more tumultuous, and not fo well governed as they, and all for 
the reaſon aboveſaid : for Rome having by both thoſe ways encreaſed the number of their 
Citizens,was able toſct out an Army at one time of 280000 men, whereas Sparta and Athens 
could never exceed 20000, which is not to be attributed to the excellence of the lituation 
of Rome, but to the diverlity of their Conduct; for Lycurgus the Founder of the Spartan 
Common-wealth, conceiving nothing could be more pernitious to it, nor more eaſily abro- 
Late his Laws, than intermixing with new inhabitants, he provided with all le in- 


uſtry that his Citizens ſhould haye no commerce or conyerlation with firangers. To 
| that 
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that end he not only prohibited the admiſſion of foreigners, and their marrying with them, 
but that there might be no encouragement or occaſion of entercourſe betwixt them, he 
put out a certain Mony of Leather, fo pitifully inconliderable, that he pteſurged no Mer- 
chants would trouble themſclves to import any foreign Commodities tor it 3 by which 
means that City was never in a capacity of being very populous : And becauſe all humane 
affairs do hold ſome proportion and analogy with Nature and it is impoſſible that a flen- 
der trunk, ſhould bear vaſt and ponderous branches, it is not to be expected that a ſmall 
Cdmmon-wealth conſiſting of a {mall number of Citizens, ſhould ſubdve, or at leaſt keep 
and maintain greater and more populous States than themſelves 3 and if-it ſhould happen 
that they ſhould conquer them at any time, upon every ſlight accident they would be ſub- 
je to loſe them, like the tree it would be too weak for its boughs, and every puff of wind 
apt to blow it down. And thus it fell out with Sparta, though it had conquered all Greece, 
made it ſelf abſolute thorow that whole Province; yet Thebes no ſooner rebelled, but all 
the reſt of the Cities revolted, and having loſt its great Empire in a moment, its remained 
like a Tree deſtitute of its branches. But with Rome jt was otherwiſe, it Root and Trunk 
was ſtrong cnough to ſupport its branches how heavy and ſpacious ſoever 3 and this was the 
great cauſe of the greatneſs of the Roman Empire , which Livy expreſſed in two words , 
when he (aid , Creſcit interea Roma, Alve ruinis, 
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: There are three ways which Common-wealths have taken to 
enlarge. their Territories. 


E who has rcad and obſerved the Hiſtory,of our Anceſtors miſt find, That Common- 
4+ wealths had generally three ways of enlarging their Empire. One is that which 
was obſerved by the Twſcans of old , who entered into a' League of Confederacy with 
ſeveral other Common-wealths, with condition of Equality , that no particular ſhould 
have any degree or authority above the reſt, and that comprehention ſhould be left for all 
their new Conqueſis to come in, not much unlike the pratice of the Swizzers in our 
times, and the Achaians, and Xtolians of old. And becauſe the Romans had in thoſe 
times much controverlie with the Tuſcan and their Confederates , I ſhall enlarge my ſclf 
. ſomething in the explanation of their affairs, of which though there be but little Monu- 
ment in Hiſtory, yet we are aſſured, that before the greatneſs of the Romans, the Tuſcans 
were very powerful both by Sea, and by Land 3 of which power it is no ſmall argument, 
their ſending a Colony into the Mare ſuperum to a place called Adria, which grew ſo con- 
{idetable and famous, that it denominated that whole Sea, and it has bcen called the Mare 
Adriaticum cver ſince. It is known likewiſe that their Empire exterided from the Tyber to 
the foot of the Alps, which comprehends the greateſt part of Iraly at this day; though 200 
years before the Komans came to any conliderable ſtrength , the Tuſcans received a great 
defeat by the Gavls z who under the Command of Beloveſus, either in quett of new quar- 
ters, or tempted by the pleaſantneis of the Country, having paſſed the Alps, poſſeſſed 
theniſclves of that Province called Lombardy , and gave it the name of Gallia Ciſalpina 3 
after which they turn'd out the Natives, ſctled themſelves there, and built ſeveral Cities, 
which they enjoyed, till in proceſs of time, they alſo were ſupplanted by the Romans. And 
this was the method-of the Twſcan proceeding , and the manner of their confederating 
with their Neighbours, which were no leſs than XII Citics 3 of which Clufinm, Veii, Fe- 
ſule, Aretinm, and Volterra were the chict 3 but yet with all their affiſtance they could not 
exceed the limits of Italy, nor indeed conquer all that, for reaſons which we ſhall mention 
; hereafter. Another way of extending your Empire, is by aſſociating with ſeveral Cities, 
fl but ſo as that the dignity of the command, the ſeat of the Empire, and the honour of the 
Enterprize may remain with you, which was the way obſerved by the Romans. The third 
is the way of the Spartans, and Athenians, who entertained no Confederatcs, but what 
ever Territories they conquered, they annexed them to their own : which way is undoubt- 
edly the w orſt of the three,as appeared by the two ſaid Republicks,who were ruined upon no 
another account, but becauſe they had graſped more dominion than they were able to hold. . 
For itis a thing iy it ſelf very arduous and difficult, to keep a City in ſubjection by a con- 
tinued force, cſpecially it ever it was free 3 wherctore unlcfs your Citizens be very nume- 
rous, and your affociatcs very conſiderable, by whoſe aififtance you may be able to keep 
whatyou conquer, it will never be in your power to enlarge your dominion very much, 


and 


and... 
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and the Spartans and Athenians miſcarrying in their way, miſcartied tkewiſe in their end, 
and all their great conqueſts came to nothing : The Komans took the ſecond way , ind 
ſucceeded to that vaſt and extraordinarypower, by aſſociating equally in many things, with 
many States, but reſerving always to themſelves the Seat of the Empire, and the-chief 
command in their Wars, by which means it came to paſs, that their Confederates (ere they 
were aware) ſubjected themſelves to the Romans, at the expence of their own labour, and 
blood. For after they had carried their Arms out of Italy; rediiced ſeveral Kingdoms into 
Provinces, and the Inhabitants being accuſtomed to live in ſubjetion, without much diffi- 
culty ſubmitted, the Romans bearing the name of the-War, and the Nations that were con- 
quered knowing nothing of their Allies, ſubmitted to their dominion, and would own no 
body elſe : whereby it happen'd that their aſſociates in Iraly being over-powred by the 
multitude of Provinces which had ſubmitted to the Romans, and by the irength and popu- 
louſneſs of Rome, began to tind their error by degrees, but too late, and' when they had 
no way left to defend themſelves 3 for if any of them gpnſpired , they were-quickly ſup- 
preſſed, and made SubjeQts of Aſſociates. This way of adminiſtration ; ard enlarging 
their Empire was peculiar to the Romaysz no other people obſerved it, and certainly no 
better is to be found. The next way of confederating (which was practiſed by the Taf- 
cans, Achaians, and Atolians in old time, and by the Swizzers of late) is the beſt way 
next tothat of the Romans 3, for though it cannot arrive at any great Empire, the Confede- 
racy conliſting of ſo many free Cities, which being all to be conſulted, makes their reſolu- 
tions very tedious, beſides the Citizens are not ſo vigorous in a War, where the prize is to 
be divided into ſo many parts z yet for theſe reaſons it has two advantages of the third. 
Firſt, whatever it gains, it keeps a long time, and loſes very hardly 3 and ſecondly, it enpages 
not ſo raſhly in War, but enjoys with tore caſe and felicity the bleſſings of Peace : br 
they are longer in their conſultations and debates, where there is to bea nnd Dyet and 
Convention, than where things are to be diſpatched Within the 'Walls of one City : Be- 
ſides experience tells us that this way has certain bounds,which have not been exceeded by 
any exanuple we can find. For after XII or X1V Cities have confedetated, they admit no 
more into the League, as holding themſelves enough, and ſifficient for their defence 3 not 
are they much Glicitous of ext their Empire, becauſe they are under no neceſſity of 
ing themſelyes ſtrotigerz and their conqueſts would be of little advantage to every par- 
ticular State, for they would be forced upon one of theſe *two rocks, either to incorporate 
them into their League , and then the multitude would” breed confuſion , or make them 
their SubjeRs which of will hardly continue : When therefore they are got to ſuch a 
number in their aſfociation , as that they ſeem ſafe againſt foreign invalion ,. and ſtrong 
engugh'to defend thernſelves 3 They take one of theſe two ways, cither they receive their 
Neighbour States or Cities into their protetion (by which means they draw vaſt ſums of 
Mony ſometimes, that are eaſily diſtributed) or elſe they tight for other people, and receive 
pa " Jour this or that Prince, as the Swizzers do now , and other Nations have done of 
old. To this purpoſe Titus Livius gives us an account, That at a conference betwixt Phi- 
tip of Macedoa and Titus Quintus Flaminins, 'an Ztolian Prator being preſent , there 
happening ſome words betwixt the ſaid Pretor and King Philip , King Philip reproached 
him by the avarjce, and inconſtancy of his —_ as a people that were not aſhamed 
to take pay on on {ide, and ſend ſupplys to the other, by which means it was frequently 
ſeen that in both Armies the Azolian Colours were diſplayed 3 from whence we may con- 
clude that this way of proceeding by cages and Confederacies, has been always the 
fame, and has had the effects. The third way of ſabje&ing your conqueltts and 
anncxing then to your own dominions , is yery incommodious, and-inftable 3 and if it 
were {o to a Commaqn-wealth well conſtituted and armed, it nuft needs be much worſe 
toa Government that is weak, as moſt of the Italian States are at this day 3 but the Romay 
way is the beſt, and moſt to be admired for there is no example of any body that made 
uſe of it before them, nor bas any body imitated them ince 3 and as to the practice of the 
Tuſcans, and Atolians iy their Confederations, there is no body follows it now a days, but 
the Swizzers, arid the Swevians : Which being ſo, and ſo many brave things pertortned 
by the people of Rome as well for the conſervation, as the aygmentation of their Empire, 
it is not ſtrange our affairs ſucceeded no better, and that we have been a prey to whoever 
would invade us for (to ſay nothing of the reſt) it had doybtleſs becom'd the Tuſcans if 
they could not have imitated the Romar Diſcipline, nor followed their meaſures in extend- 
ing their Empire , at lealt to have follow'd the ,cxample of their own Anceftors, who 


though they brought nottheir Empire to that Grandeur and_immenlity as the Komtens; 


yet they enlarged it as far as they thought good , and as far as confiſted with the Nature of 
their Government 3 ani by doing fo, they kept it a long time, with immortal konour to 
| their 
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their memory, till they were firſt ſhaken by the Gauls, and afterwards ſo totally ruined 
by the Romans, that there is ſcarce the leaſt token left, that there. was ever any ſuch thing 3 
which having brought it into my mind to. conſider what may be the cauſes of this oblivion 
of things, I ſhall diſcourſe of in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. V. 


The variation of Religions and Languages , with the accidents of Deluges and 
Plagnes have been the canſe that many great things have been forgotten. 


IJ my judgment it may be objeRed to thoſe Philoſophers who hold the world to be 
Eternal, that if ſo long. a coupſe of antiquity was true , it would be but reaſonable 
that the memory of ſome of their Affairs ſhould have laſted above five thouſand years : yet 
there may be ſome reaſons given for that. oblivion of things, and they ſeem twofold, 
partly from the Nature of Man, and partly from the. influence of the Heavens 3 the me- 
mory of: great things are aboliſhed from the nature of Man, by the variation of their Reli- 
gion, or Language 3 -for when a new Religion is introduced , the firſt care of him that 
would propagate it, is to explode , and extinguiſh whatever was memorable in the old, 
to. give the greater credit to his new innovation 3 and if it all out that the introducers of 
this new be of adifferent language, all goeato wreck, and whatever was before, is 
7 forgotten. And that this is 1o, appears by the inſtitation of the Chriſtian Religion, 
whoſe rſt cſtabliſhers did principally intend the cancelling and extirpation of all old 
Ethnick-Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, and Theology 3 and if there remained any memory of 
their affairs, it was becauſe there was no new age introduced with it, the Chriftians 
being conſirain'd to explain themſelves in Latine z whereas could they have done it in a 
new.tongue ( roafynag thor other perſecutions) we may conclude there would have 
been no memory left of their Religion or Worſhip ; For ſo diligent and zealous was Saint 
Gregory, and other Moderators of. the Chriſtian Religion, .in aboliſhing the ſuperſtitions of 
he Gentiles, that they.cauſed;the works of all the:Poets. and Hiſtorians to be burn'd, 
ich made any mention'of them they threw down their Images and 1dols, and deſtro'yd 
all chat migh afford; the leaſt memory of Paganiſm 3 to which diligence of theirs, if a new 
language had been in a ſhoxt_time.all would have been, utrerly forgotten what 
therefore was done by the Chriſtians for the extirpation of Gentiliſm, jt is not improbable 
but the Gentils might have done of old for the extirpation of the Religion before. And 
becauſe in five. or fi coggend years, Religion may be twice or thrice changed, no wonder 
if what was rome >. entirely loſt;; that if there Rojas ww re of it, it is looked 
upon.as, fabulous aha incredible, as ie bepged to the 4 i Di Sul, which 
ives anaccount of 49 or 50000 years, and are not _unworthily accounted falſe. .. As to 
ie Corleſia wht ns 6 adlrence of the Heavens, they are ſuch as deſiroy mankind'in 
general, or reduce it tos very. ſmall number, as great Mortalities, Famines, and inunda- 
tions.of Water, but plpeaally the laſt, becauſe the miſchief is more univerſal , and if any 
be laved,.it.1s only the. Fempgans, which being commonly barbarous, have no know- 


ledge of antiquity, and by co ce can convey nothing of it to their poſterity 3 and 
if it {0 happens chat among them which are preſerved, ſome one man may be more learned 
tha ry, and have ſome knowledge of affairs, to give himſelf a name and reputation 
e conceals, perverts, and.tranſmics them, as, he = ſo that there remains 
ws | "I ce” than he x" EO. do I believe it is dofibted 
e.thele accidents, happen, and Famine,: and Peſtilence do ſometimes rage in the world, 
ſeeing all Hiſtories mention them, and this oblivion of things is a certain effect of them : 
Noris it unzeaſonable 
as 
to N 
ch Di 
nd that — OR ECG fn Ba ity of man- 
i t, there is a wor purged by ſome of thoſe 
hr Inga meer in their numbers, and humbled under the conlidera- 


ity, may (if pothble) become berter : which being {o, no wonder if 
uſcan fo famous tor their adminiſtration both in War and in Peace, fo 
fo | and fo venerable for their Religion, ſhould be oppreſſed by 
and ſorotally aboliſhed, that (as is faid before) there remains nothing of 
name. GHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 


Mow the Romans procceded in making of Wat. 


WE have already diſcourſed of the way of the Romars in extending their Empire; | 


we ſhall now ſpeak.of their Cuſtoms in the management of their Wats, by which 
it will appear with what wiſdom they deviated from the common ways of the world, and 
by what eafie methods they arrived at-;that Supremacy. and Grandeur. He who makes 
War at his own choice (and is under no conſiraint) or elſe by ambition, has doubtleſs this 
endz Toget what he is able, and to keep it whilſt he can, and rather to enrich than no 


 veriſh his own Country 7 for ſuch a one. it-is neceſſary to have regard to his charge, and to 
 expentive to him, than will con- 
fiſt with his revenue. : Thisthe Romans obſerved very ftritly, by coming firong and fud-' 


ſee that neither the conquering nor maintaining are more ec 
denly into the field 3 for by that one praRice, all their Wars with the Latini, Samnites,and 
Tuſcans, were diſpatched in a ſhort time... And whoever conſiders their Wars from the 
beginning of Rome, to the Seige of the Veientes, will tind that they were determined in a 
very ſhort time, ſome in fx, ſome in ten, and ſome in twenty days. For their Cuſtom 
was, upon the firſt appearance of a War , immediately to draw out their Army, and 
ſceking out the Enemy, they did what they could to bring him to a Battelz having beaten 
him (by reaſon off the ſurprize.) The Enemy (that his Country might not wholly be har- 
rafſed) for the moſt part propoſed an agreement, in which the Romans were ſure to inlift 
upon ſome part of their Territory 3. 'which either they converted to their particular profit, 
or conſigned to ſome Colony which was to be placed there for the ſecurity of their Fron- 
tiers » by which means the wars being cnded in a ſhort time, their Conqueſis were kept 
without any conſiderable expence, for the Colony had that Country for their pay, and the 
Romans had their Colonits for their fecurity. -Nor could there be any way more advan- 
tagious and ſafe 3 for whilſt there was no enemy in the field, thoſe guards were ſufficient ; 
and when any Army was ſet out to diſturb them, the Romans were always ready with ano> 
ther in their defence, and having fought them, they commonly prevailed, forced them to 
harder conditioris, and returned when they had done: by which means they gained daily 
upon the enery, and grew more powerful at home : and in this manner they 

till their Leaguer before Veit, where they altred their method, and allowed pay to their 
Souldiers for the better continuation of the war, whereas before that,their wars being ſhort, 
there was no neceſſity of paying their Armies. Nevertheleſs, though they paid their Soul- 
diers from that time, and maintained war at greater diſtance,(whereby they were obliged to 
continue longer in the field) yet they left net their old cuſtom of diſpatching it as ſoon as 
they could, with reſpect to the circumſtances of [place and time; for which reaſon they 
continued their Colonies : and beſides their old cuttcrn of ſhortning their wars as much as 
they were able, the ambition of their Conſuls contributed —_— for their Conſul- 
ſhips being but for a year, and {x months of that to be ſpent in their employments at 
home, they were as diligent and vigorous as poſhble, becauſe they were not capable of tri- 
umphing till the war was concluded : and then for continuing their Colonies; the great ad- 
- vantage and convenience that reſulted from them, was ſuffcient to prevail. This practice 
theretore was obſerved perpetually among the Romans in the management of their wars 3 
only they varied ſomething about the diſtribution ot- the prey, in which formerly they were 
more liberal than in after-times 3 either becauſe they thought it not ſo neceſſary when the 
Souldicrs were paid 3 or elſe becauſe their ſpoils being greater than before, they thought 
convenient that the publick ſhould have its ſharez that upon any new enterprize they 
might not be conſtrained to lay new taxes upon the peoplez and by this way their Coffers 
were filled in a ſhort time. So that by theſe two ways, by the diſtribution of their prey, 
and the ſetling of Colonies, Kome grew rich by its wars, "whereas other Princes and States 
(without great diſcretion) grow poor: and ſo great was every mans ambition of enriching 
the Ararium, that by degrees it came to that pals, no Conſul waspermitted to triumph, un- 
leſs he returncd with a vaſt quantity of filver or gold,or ſome other inctiimable commodity; 
and put it into the treaſury. So that the defigns of the Romans tended wholly to this, ro 
finiſh the war quickly, by forcing the enemy to a Battelz or elſe to harraſs and tire them 
with frequent excurſions, that thereby compelling them to dithonourable conditions, they 
wight make their advantage, and become more powertul and rich. 
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CHAP. VIL 


what proportion of Land the Romans allowed to every man in 
their Colonies, * 


| Blas it no caſy matter to ſet down the exa& proportion of Land, whichvthe. Romens 


affigned to every fingle perfor-in their Coloniesz for I believe they gave moreor leſs ac- 
cording to the barrennl or ferrſiey of the foi andthat in all places they. were ſparing 
And the firſt reaſon that me; is, that thereby they t ſend more men, 
arid by conſequence their frontiers be better guarded: another is, living at home in- 
digent themſelves, it is not to be ſuppoſed they would fuffer thoſe whom they ſent abroad 
to grow too opulent and rich : and in this I am mneh confirm*d by Livy, where: he tells us 
that, upon the taking of Veiz, the Romans ſent a Colony thither, and in the diſtribution of 
the Land allotted every man no more than three/acres, and a littls more according to our 
They might conſider likewiſe that their wants would not be ſupplyed by the quantity 
ſo I #6 t and cultivation of their Land.” Yeti do not doubt but they 
had publick Paſtures and Woods to ſuſtain their Cattel, and ſupply themſelves with firing, 
without which a Colony could hardly fabfift 


a 


CH AP. VIL 


"Wo 


What it is that diſpoſes ſome people to leave their native Countries, to 
be More other people. 


© Ecing I have ſpoken already of the Military Diſcipline of the Romans; and how the 
Sr were invaded. by the French; it follows properly enough that we. fay ſome- 
thing of their ſeyeral kinds of war, which are two : one fort is commenced upon the am» 
bition of forme Prince or Common-wealth, in hopes to extend, and enlarge his Empire 
as thoſe wars which were made by Alexander the Great, by the Romans, and by one Prince 
; another ; which wars, though dangerous, are not yet ſo pernitious as to ſupplang 
e inhabitants, and drive them out of their Country > for the Conqueror contents him- = 
ſelf with his Victory, and the ſubmiſſion of the people allows them their own Laws, and 
many times their Eftates. The other kind of war is much more dangerous and deftzu- 
Rive, and that is when an entire Nation with their Wives and their Children, compelled 
either by hunger, or war, leaves its own Country, to fix themſelyes ſomewhere elſe, not to 
extend their dominion, or exerciſe any authority, (as in the other) but to kill or expel all 
the Natives, and poſſeſs themſelves of their Eſtates. 
_ . This war indeed is molt bloody and dreadful, as Saluft ſhews very well in the end of his 
Bellum Jugurtinum,where,after was beaten, ſpeaking of the invaſion of the Gawls, 
he tells us, Cxm ceteris Gentibus a populo Romano de imperio tantum fuiſſe d1rmicatum, cum 
Gallis, de ſingulorum bominum ſalute ; With other Nations the Komans fought only for Em- 
pire and Dominion, with the Gauls they fought for their Country and Lives, For when a 
Prince or Common: wealth invades a Country according to the firſt way, it is ſufficient, if 
thoſe who are at the Helm be removed or deſtroyed 3 in this every mans life is in danger 3 
for when a whole Nation tranſplants, and —__ a new Province, not only the Colonies, 
but the Natives mult be extinguiſhed, that they may fix themſelves upon their Lands, and 
poſſeſs themſclves of their Goods : and by kind of people the Romans were three 
tines invaded. Firſt by the Gawls, who took Rome, and (as 1 ſaid before) drove the Tuſtans 
out of Lombardy ; of which invaſion Tits Livixs gives two reaſons: one was the pleaſant- 
nels of the Country, and che delicacy of the Wine, wherewith (being then but ill provi- 
ded in Frence) they were infinitely taken: the other was, the Country was grown ſo ex- 
ceedingly populous, that it was not able to ſuſtain its own natives z whereupon the Princes 
of thoſe parts judging it neccſlary to hind them new quarters, they appointed which were 
to nt, and putting Belloveſns and Sicoveſas (two French Princes) at the head of them, 
on, 427 ua part of - them into Italy, and the other into Spain: it was Belloveſns lot to in- 
Ttaly, and he did it fo eſetually, that he poſſeſſed himſelt of all Lombardy, and made 
the tuft war upon the Komens that was cver made upon them by the French. The ſecond 


time 


et, 
— 
— 


time they were invaded in this manner was likewiſe by the French, and it was after the firſt 

ve 200000 men betwixt Piſa and Piombino : 
mbreans, who having defeated ſeveral Armies 
of the Romans, were at laſt themſclyes defeated by Marius. From whence we may, ob- 
ſerve the great coutage and conſtancy of the Romans of old, that could not vnly bear up 
againſt three ſuch dangerous invaſions, but overcome them at laſt ; whereas afterwards their 


© . 


to fail, and they not- able to refit the imundation of thoſe ; 
for Goth: and the V, le 
Weltern l i 
Nations t 


3» and when dert — 
numbers, invade with irreſiſtible violence, pi the 
themſelves of their Eſtates ; eſtabliſh a new Kingdom, and 

ince, as Moſes did of old, and the Barbarians lince, who 


names in Italy and elſewhere impoſed by their ſeyeral Con- 
anciently Galli Ciſalpina, Francis (from the Franks) was 
Selavonia was called Illyria, Hungaria Pannonis, Anglia 

to that part of Syria which he con and 
their names upon the fame occafion, which would be 


| 
ls (who had in Africk,) tells us, that upon certain pillars in the 
well 
be- 


and : 
> of their neighbours, 
out of their own 
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What thoſe occaſtons are which do moſt commonly create war among Princes. 


"He occaſion of the war hetyixt the Samnites and the Romons,who had becn along time 
Th ague together, was the common cauſe betwixtAll Princes and Governments and 
was Either fortuitous,or deſigned. The war betwixt the Samnites and the Romans was fortui- 
tous; for when the Samnites made war upon the Sedicins,and afterwards upon the Campani 
they intended not any controverſy with the Romans 3. but the _ vring hagjanjan 
betaking themſelyes to the Romans for relich, (contrary, to the expeQtation both of: the Ro- 
mans and Samnites) the Romans being in league with the Samyites, could not, without vio- 
lence to the ſaid league, give them prote&tion 3 upon, which (having no other way'to ſecure 
themſelves, the Campani ſubmitted to. the Romans; ant made themſelves their ſubjes3. and 
the Rewans, how unjuſt ſever they thought it before to affiſt the Campeni (whilt they 
ere but affociates) againſt the Samnites, their old friends, yet now they were become their 
ſubjects, and had incorporated with their State, the caſe was alered, and they thought it very | 
reaſonable, ſuppoling, that it they ſhould refuſe to defend-them, they ſhould diſcourage all 
others that had an inclination to do the like, which'would have been contrary to the great 
 .delign of the Romans to propagate their Glory and Empire. The ſame accidental cauſe 
ve occaſion to their firſk war with the Carthaginians, "upon .the Romans protefting the 
es in Sicily. But their ſecond war with the Carthaginians was deligned; for He- 
 nibal the Carthaginian General fell _ the Saguntins in Spain, (who were in alliance 
with the Romans) not ſo much out of malice to the Sagwntins, but that the Romans. being 
Pravency to their dence, ſhould give the Carthaginians occalion to tranſport the war- in- 
.to. 11% > | '« ' 3.35 GAS 
| This way of provoking and hedging in a war has been always praiſed among Poten- 
tates, eſpecially where they had any faith ar reſpeR for. other people 3 for, that = 
which has been a long tune hetwixt them upon axticles of alliance may ſeem Gn $6 | 
violate, they will not mgddle with him againſt whom. they do principally - but turn 
their arms.upon ſome of his friends and confederates that he is moſt particularly obliged ro 
receiye into: his proteftion, knowing, that if he appears in their defence, they mult have oc- 
caſion to fight him z, if he does not, þut diſowns his allics, they publiſh his weakneſs and 
infidelity.to the World, and by either of thoſe ways they do their buſineſs. This example 
_ of the Campazi is of tingular importance, as well to thoſe who would make war upon any 
body, as thoſe that arc in diſtreſsz for when you are unable to defend your ſelf, and unwil- 
ling to fall into their hands that invade you, the beſt and mot fafe way is to put your ſelf in 
ſubjcQion to ſome nclginouring Prince, as the Campani did then, and the Florentines af- 
terward when they | elves too weak to ſupport againſt the power of Caftruccio of 
Lucca; for finding that Robert King of-Naples would not prote& them as friends, they 
threw themſelves into his arms to be defended as his ſubjects. | | 


CHAP. X 


That, according #0 the common opinion, mony is not the ſinews of War. 


Ecauſe it is caſy to begin war as a man pleaſes, but harder to end itz every Prince be- 

fore he undertakes an enterprize is obliged to conlider his own ſtrength well, and tore- 
gulate by it. But then he mult be ſo wiſe too as not to make a wrong judgment, and that 
he will certainly do as oft as he computes it by his Baggs, by the fituation of his Towns, or 
the affection of his Fricnds, rather than by his own proper Power and Arms. Mony, and 
Towns, and Friends are all good, when in conjunction with a ſtrong Army of your own, 
but without it they do nothing : without Men, to what purpoſe is cither Mony or Towns ? 
and the affeQion of your ſubjects will hold no longer than you arc able to defend them. 
There is no mountain; no lake, no ſtraight inacceſhble, where there is no force to defend it. 
Vaſt ſums of mony are not only incapable of proteQing you, but they expoſe you to more 
dangers nor can any thing be more falſe than that old and common ſaying, That mony is the 
finews of the war : ns Cartins was the hifi author of it in the war betwixt Antipater 
of Macedon, and the King of Sperts, where he tells us, that for waue of monics the Spar- 
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tans were forced to-tight, and were beatcn 3. whereas, could they have;protrated bit famne 
few daies, they had had the news of Alexander's death, and'got the victory without taghting 
a blow 3 but wanting mony, and apprehending their Army would moulder, they were con- 
ſtrained to come to' a Battel, and were defeated; which was the—cccation of-Yrhar 
Apophthegm, That mony is the finews of war: which faying is now a-days in every Princes 
mouth, but improperly, in my judgment: for relying wholly upon that Maxim, they think 
their treaſure is ſuſicient to defend them, not conldering that, if that would have done it, 
Darius would have ' conquered Alexinder'; "the Gitcizns the Romnny Duke Chatter the 
Swizzers: and of hte the Pope and Florentiner united,” would not have found it ſo hard 
to have maſtered Franceſco Maria (Nephew to Fnlins 2d.) at the Battel of Urbin. . But 
theſe whomy have mentioned, preſuming more upon; the: multitude oh; their age = 
. the goodne®bf their nien, were all-beaten and overcome. ;} Graſs? the King of Lydia cair- 
rying Solon into his Treaſury, and ſhewing him an immenſe quantity of ke, ask'd him 
what he thought of his power 3 to: which Solos zeplyed; I (think it meyer the greater: for 
this 3: for. War is carried on, and Bactels axe fought more with-ixon. than gold 3iand 'it 
might happen for ought he knew, that fone body 47 Rr 11 his iron and take it all 
from'him.. Again, when after the'death-of Alexanger: the: Great, « great. Army of Gauls 
tranſplanted into Greece, (from whence they paſſed afterwards into 4fie } before they be- 
gan their march, the Gals ſent Embaſſadors to. the King.of \Macedon to treat ahaccord 
which being almoſt concluded, to make the Embaſſadoxs more. plyable, the'faid King ſbews 
them his treafure, which. conliſted of a-vaſt quantity of, filyer. and gold, | which the 
{adors had no ſooner ſeen, but longing = maps to be at it; they; broke-off the -techty, 
and brought their Army into his Country 3- ſo that that very.thing in- which: he: bad: re- 
poſed his great contidence and ſecurity proved his ruingand deGtudtion« -; The Venetiaus 
not lohg fince had their Coffers well ſftor'd, yet they loſt all, and their wealth was not able 
to defend ther. So that I do affirm *tis not mony, {as, the common opinion will have it} 
but good Souldiers that is the finews of, war : for mony_ cannor! find good: Souldiers, but 
Souldiers will be fare to find imony s. had not. the, Kamen. donemore in theix, wars 
with their iron than their gold, the treaſure of the whole,World wapld got have becn tubs 
ficient for them, conſidering their great enterprizes abroad, and their-no ;leſs difficultics at 
home 3 but tighting with ion, they had no want. of. gold, for thoſe- who were. afraid: of 
their Armies ſupplyed them.. - And if the King of: Sparrz was forced to run the hazard of 
a Battel, and was for want of monies, it was no- more than what' has hapued- to 
others, and might have hapned to him a other occaſions : for it falls out many: times 
that for want of proviſions an Army is torc'd either to fight or to ſtarye3 in which! caſe 
there is no General ſo weak but he will chooſe that which is maſt honourable, wheze for- 
tune has ſome power to befriend him. - Again, a General having news of ſupplics that 
are coming to the enemy, conſiders with himſelf whether he bad not better engage them as 
they are, than atterid till their recruits come up, and then hight them with more diſadvan- 
tage : ſometimes likewiſe it falls out , (as it did to As7drubal in the Country of the Piſeni, 
when he was ſurprized by Claudixs Nero, and the other. Roman Conſul) that a General is 
cither forc*d to fight, or to fly, in which calc it is incomparably more fafe to hazard all in a 
Battel, than to loſe all in a Flight. Which being ſo, we ſee there are many cauſes that con- 
ſtrain a General to fight upon difadvantage 3 among which, if want of mony bone; there 
is no more reaſon we ſhould therefore call that the finews of war, than any of the reſt which 
do the ſame thing: ſo that mony is not ſo much the ſinews of war, as good ſouldiers: 
*tis true, mony is requilite for the carrying on of a war, but not principally, and in cefirſt 
place 3 for good ſouldiers have many times been contented without it, though it is but 
ſeldom they want it for *tis as impolible for good fouldiers to want mony, as it is for mony 
alone to make good ſouldiers. And this is clear by the teſtimony of Hiſtorians in a thou- 
fand places. Pericles perſwaded the Athenians to a war with all Petoponeſſie, ang aſſured . 
them of ſucceſs, upon conſideration of their induſtry and riches 3 the Athenians undertook 
the War, and for ſome time proſpered with their induſtry, but at laſt jt appeared that the 
condud and diſcipline of the Spartans was too hard for the Athenian igduſtry and treaſure. 
Livy deſides this controverſy the beſt of any man, where; in his compariſon of Comman- 
ders, enquiring what would have been the event if Alexander the Great had turn'd his 
Arms againſt the Romans, he declares that in war there are three things fundamentally ne- 
ceſſary, good Souldiers, good Officers, and good fortune; and then arguing whether; Alex- 
ander or the Romans were more confiderable in thoſe three poines,he coneludes, without the 
Icaft mention of mony. It is not improbable but the Campani, (of whom we have ſpoken in 
the former Chapter) when they undertook the aſſiſtance of the Sidicinragainſi the Samniter, 
mcaſured thcir power more by their mony than their men from whence it hapoed = 
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being defeated in two Bartels, they were forced to ſubmit, and become.tributary to the 


CHAP. XL 


'1s not diſcretion to enter into ftriff amity with a Prince; wi ation i 
cps 4 fm wnlara,/ wx rn bay 


He Sidicins were in a great ertor to deſire the affiſtance of the Campagy pgainſt the 
- & Samnites, as being (by reaſon of their luxury) unable to affift them, Bit the error - 
onal ary ang ro ogdaane y ou oy ney erate, 11; 2 ena 
2 both their errors Livy has very well in theſe words, Campani magir nomen 
in axxilinm Sidicinorum, quam vires ad prefidium attulerunt ; The Capuans made a great 
noiſe, bus they brought no force to the relief of the Sidicins.. | 
unſeaſonable to conſider, that the leagues which are made with Prin- 
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King, of Nopler in- 
them 3 for they were at that time confederate with the King of France, yet 
to 
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Sidicins, {o it is and will be the fame in whoever follows their le. It was the ſame 

h the Tarentini, who would needs interpoſe betwixt the Samnites and the Ro- 
,to mediate a peace : for when both Romans and Samnites were in the field, and their 
for an the Tarentini ſent Embaſſadors to the Conſul, to let 
a know from the Senate of the Tarentini, that they would have peace betwixt them and 
"Sanmites, and that they were reſolved to take Arms againſt them which refuſed it. But 
Conſul ſmiling at their imprudence, in the preſence of the ſaid Embaſſadors, cauſed a 
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CHAP. XIL 


Upon an apprehenſion of being invaded, whether it be better to make war, 
or expel} it. 


Mong wiſe men, and very ſouldiers, I have heard it often diſputed, whether 
Am! two Princes are of or—_— and one of them deſigning war (viſibly ) 
againſt the other) it be better for that Prince which is like to be invaded, to fit ſtill, and 
expect him at home 3, or to with him, and make the firſt inroad himſelf ? There are 
arguments on both fides, and who thiuk it beſt to be the aggreflor, and fall upon the 
enemy firſt, may alledge the which Craſws gave to Cyrzs, when being with his Ar- 
__————— that Country ſent to him to 


- tome at home, he 
would be ablc to fit fo cloſe upon her skirts, that ſhe being never capable of rallying, or 
bringing another Army into the __ _—_— whole Kingdom : Hanibat 

! him that _—— 
conquered, 
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conquered, it was by carrying the war into 1taly, for by ſo doing he might have the benefie 
of-their Arms, their Wealth, and their Allies 3 but whilſt the war was abroad, and Hzaly 
undiſturbed, he would kave them an inexhauſtible magazine that would ſupply them with 
what, and whereſoever they had occatton ; and at laſt Haxibal concluded that Rome was to 
be taken more eaſily than the Empire, and Italy it ſelf, than any of its Provinces. Aga- 
tbocles being unable to reli/the Corthaginians at home, invaded their borders, and forc'd 
them to a peace 3. and Scipio in thgſame manner to remove the war out of Hay, tranſpor- 
ted it into Affrick: Thote who are on the other ſide do argue as ſtifly, that there can be 
nothing more dangerous than to hazard an Army in an enemues Country, at a great dittance 
from their own 3 and they produce the Athenians for an inſtance, who, whilſt they kept 
themſelves upon the defenfrve part, and expected their enemics at home, were always vi- 
Qorious but when they began to make war at a diſtance, and ſend Armies into Sicily, 
they loſt their liberty, and every thing elſe. They produce alfo the Fable of Antizs King 
of Lybia, who being invaded by Herevles the Hayptian, was invincible whiltt he kept him- 
{Hf within his own borders, bat you cenveigled out by the ſubtilty of his enemy, he lolt 
both his Kingdom and Life ; upon which occaſion that ſtory was raiſed of Antrus 3 that 
being born of the earth, (as me ) ſooft as he touch'd it, fo oft he received new 
_— _ his Mother, which Hercyles perceiving, got him up in his arms, and cruſh'd. 
tO acatn, | 
" They produce likewiſe more modern examples. Every body knows that Ferraxd King of 
Naples was elicemed a wiſe Prince in his time, and hearing two years before his death that 
King Charles viii of France was ring to invade him, he let him alone 3 but falling fick 
afterwards, as he hy upon his Jeath-bel he called his Son A/phonſo to him, and'among 
other things, charged him that he ſhould expect the King of 'France upon his Frontiers, 
and nght him there, but that by no means he ſhould be tempted beyond them z and it ha 
becn bexter for Alfonſo to have follow'd his Counſel , for negleing it afterwards , an 
ſending an Army into Romagna, he loſt bath Army aod Kingdom without ſtriking a blow ; 
But beſides theſe arguments on both fides, it is "_ in behalf of the Aggrefſor; that he 
invades with more confidence and courage than his Adverfary receives him (which' is 4 
reat advantage and inhancement to his Army, That he brings many inconveniences upon 
the perſon whom he invades, to which he would not be liable, if he expected him at home. 
For when the Enemies Country is waſted, and their Houſes plunder'd, his Subjects are not 
much to be truſted, nor can any more Taxes be laid upon them, without great difficulty, 
by which means (as Hanibal faid) their Magazines will be ſpent, and their fountain 
dryed up that was to ſupply them with all Proviſions for War. Beſides, if your Army be 
in the Enemies Country, it will be under a greater neceſſity of fighting, and by conſequence 
ill tight more deſperately than at home. But to this it is anſwered on the otherfide, That 
it js more for your adyantage to attend your Enemy in your own,Country, than to ſeek him 
abroad 3 for thereby you may. furniſh your felf with Victuals and Amunitjon, and all other 
neceflaries without any inconvenience, and diſtreſs him by driving the Country. You may 
likewiſe with mych more caſe incommode and fruftrate his deligns, by your better know- 
tedge of the Country, and what places are more proper to attack him in 3 as alſo you may 
attack him with your whole force at once, or give him battel as you pleaſe , which out of 
your own Confines is not to be done : Moreover if Fortune ſhould be adverſe, and it be 
your chance to be beaten 3 more of your Men will eſcape where their refuge is ſo near, and 
and you will ſooner rally them again : In ſhoxt, if you hght at home, you venture your 
whole foxce, and not your whole fortune 3 but if you hght abroad, you yenture your 
whole fortune with but part of your force : Others there have been, who with deſign 
to weaken the Enemyy and tighting him afterwards with more eaſe and advantage, have 
ſuffercd him quietly to march ſeveral days Journey into their Country, and poſſels himſelf 
of ſeveral Towns 3 but whether they did well or not, I will not determine, only I think 
this diſtin&tion is to be contidered, whether my Country be firong in Fortreſſes, and Men, 
as the Romans were of old, and as the Swizzers at this day 3 or whether it be weak and 
unfortified, as the Territory of the Carthaginians formerly and France and Haly now. 
In this caſe the Enetny is by all means to be kept at a diſtance, becauſe your chief firength 
lying in your Mony, and not in your Men, whenever you are interrupted in raifing or re- 
ceiving of that, your buſineſs is done 3 and nothing interrupts you ſo fatally, as an Ene- 
nemy in your Country. And of this the Carthaginians ray be an example, who whillt 
they were frce at home, were able by their Revenue and Taxes to wage War with the Ro- 
mans theraſelves 3 whereas afterwards when they were affaulted , they were not able to 
contend with Agathocles. The Florentines, when Caſtruccto of Lucca brought his Arms 


mro their Country, could not ſupport againſt him, but were forced to put themſelyes , 
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 derthe Dominion of the King of Naples, to procure his proteQion 3 but, Cofiruccio was 
no ſooner dead, but they were agog again, and had the confidence to invade the Duke of 

Milan, and toattempt the beating him out of that Province 3 ſo couragious. were they. in 
their forcign Wars, and ſo abject at home. But when Countries are in a poſture of defence, - 
and people ial and well diſciplin'd (as the Romans of old, and the Swizzers at this 
day, tis better to keep off 3 for the nearer they. are to their own,Country , they. are. the 
harder to.overcome, becauſe they can raiſe more force & dend themſelves, than to invade. 
another people. Nor does the opinion of Hanibal affect me at all; for though he perſwa- 

. ded Antiochxs to pals into Italy, he did it as a thing that would have been more for his 
own, and the Carthaginian than for Antiochxs his advantage 3 for had the Romans received 
thoſe three great defeats which they received of Haxibal in Italy, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
in France or any where elſe, they had been ruined irrecoverably , for they could neither 
have mled, nor recruited ſo ſoon. I do not remember any forcign Expedition by the 
Romans for the Conqueſt of any Province, in which their Army exceeded the number of 
; $0000. But upon the invaſion of the Gawls, after the tirſt Pavic war, they brought 118900 
Men into the Field for their defence : Nor could they beat them afterwards in Lombardy, 
as they did at firſt in Tuſcany, becauſe it was more remote, and they could not fight them 
with ſo much convenience, nor with ſo many men. The Cimbri repulſed the Komans in 
Germany, but following them into Italy, they were defeated, and driven out again them- 
ſelves; and the reaſon was, becauſe the Romans could bring more forces againſt them : The 
Swizzers may without much difficulty be over-powered abroad,becauſe they ſeldom march 
aboye 30 or 40000 ſtrong 3 but to attack and beat them at home, is much more difficult, 
where they can bring into. the field 100000 and more. I conclude therefore that that 
Prince whole people are in a poſture, and provided for War, does wiſely if he expedts a 
Potent and dangerous Enemy at home, rather than to invade him in his own Country: 
But that Prince whoſe Country is ill provided, and whoſe Subjects are ill diſciplined , does 
better if he keeps the War as far off as he can: and by ſodoing, each of them (in his ſeveral 


degree) will defend himſclt belt, | | - 
CHAP. . XIllL 
That from mean to great fortune, -people riſe rather by fraud, 
. | than by force. 
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Have found it always true, that jw o _ or _ advance 6 age from a ſmall 
beginning, to any great height, but by fraud, or by force (unleſs they come by it b 
Wa a; of inheritance). I do not think any inſtance is to be found he foecs 
alone brought any man to that Grandeur, but fraud and artitice have done it many times, 
as is clear in the lives of Philip of Macedon, Agatbocles the Sicilian, and' ſeveral others , 
who from mean and inconſiderable extration, came at amy 6a to be Kings. NXenophon in 
his Hiſtory of Cyrw infinuates the neceflity. of fraud when he repreſents (in his firſt Expe- 
dition againſt the King of Armenia) how all Cyrxs his. ations and negotiations were 
of fallacy and deceit, and that it was that way he conquered his Kingdom , and not by 
bravery and force, by which he implys that no. Prince can do any great matters without 
that art of diſſembling. Beſides he repreſents him juggling , and. playing of tricks with 
his own Unckle by the Mothers-ſide, the King of the Medes, and ſhows that without that 
excellence, he had never been King and indeed I am of opinion that from a mean and 
baſe fortune never any man came to be very great by down-right generoſity and force; but 
by fraud alone there have been many, as particularly Fobn Galeszzo , who by that alone 
wreſted the Government of Lombardy out of the hands of Meſſer Bernardo, his Unckle. 
And the fame courſes which Princes are forced to in the beginning of their authority, the 
fame courſes are taken by Common-wealths at firſt, till they be ſetled in their government, 
and have force ſufficient to detend thernſelves. Kome (which cither by chance or cle&ion 
took all ways to make it ſelf great) was not without this : and what greater cunning or 
artitice could it uſe in the beginning of its greatneſs, than what it did take, and is men- 
tioned before. For by their fair carriage and inlinuation, they got ſeveral Cities into con- 
fideration, and under that name , they ſubzeQed them inſecniibly , and made them their 
ſlaves. The Latins, and other Nei ing people were of this ſort, by whoſe Arms 
and Alliance, the Romans having conquered their Enemics, they were rendered ſo powerful, 
that they began to handle them now, not as Aﬀociates, but Subje&s3 nor could the Latini 
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be convinced of their ſervitude, ill chey ſaw the $ * 1 - ec er-tarown, and. forced 
to; of their Conditions Wong Which V Vidories, ur -pain'd; the. Romans great 
xrfon abroad, a s remote Princes, who u ' more of the name, thap, the 

power of the Rs yet they created envy and ponies among thoſe who were nearer and 
e ſenſible of thei tneſs 3 and this xaloulie and apprehenſion was fo great, that not 
= the Latins, but the Colonieggy Latizm and Campagnis (which had been ſent thither 
not long before) confederated the Komars,: and reſolved to make War upon them. 
And this War was commenced e ſame manner (as I have faid before). moſt other 


Wars are ig ei Notby. dawn-rightdemutrtiation.of War againft the Rongavs, but 


by defending the Srdicing againſt the \Sammites., who made' War: by allowance from the - 


Komanr. Nor was there any other reaſon of thelr Conſpiracy, but becauſe the Confede-. 
rates began to ſmell out their cunning, and to be ſenſible that under that falſe title of 
theywere in great danger of being made ſlaves, which Arnins Selinus (4 Latin Pretor 
an'Oxation'to the Counſel expreſe Prop = theſe words, Nam fi etiam nun. 


ombra | fderis equi; ſervitutem pati poſſumns , 'quid op quin proditis Stdicines, non Or 
manoratn ſolum, ſe ok oeccde ah porcmr? Arp tven' now” wider the ſha of an 
equal Confederacy, we can endure : What binders but that we betray the  Sidicins, 


and fut our neck} mndey Ae ra We Romans, 'bit the Satrinites. © Which t 


| being fo, it is'manifeſt'the Romiaxs wanted not at the beginting of their riſe, that dexterity - 


of cheatingithat is ſo-neceſſa uſt prope people that = min of raiſing themes wp _- 
height, from an inconſidera le beginn ichartifice as always the leſs ſcandalous 
how muchhe that does pradtiſe it; nn bv betrer how to dil it Ly ſome c hono- 


jury agrees as the Romany did ms 
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? Many rogl are aniflaken,. who expel? with acckneſs ond. Hoy. 
to po « 2 the 7. oanth | 


Samnites ct to the Romany thr 
willing to exaſperate them more, who wer Fnefe too! hndde 06 bl SW Al 
this anſwer, that by their league with thera, the Litihr Were! not tye, cf from bf 
War as they pleas'd. The Latins were-ſo far from being ſatisfied by Art 
anſwer, 'that ir made them more inſolent  infomuch: that not 8 Fern 
themſelves their Enemies, as —_ tht ſpeech of” tie foreſaid 
aforeſaid,” where he tells the Latins entaftis patientiam oper wrinnh ek 
exarſiſſe eas ?. Pertulerant ramen bunc dolorem. - Samnites,, W4 
deratos ſuos audierunt, nee moverint ſe ab urbe. le th 7 ers gw og , niſu s - 5 
ſeieutia virium, & uoſtrarum, & ſudinm.” You tryed their patience ore, in refuſing. 
ſupplies 3. who doubts but thty were netled 7 yet they ſwillo4 it; They bad notice of 10x 
preparations. againſt the Sartinites their Confederates, andjfirfed Fs in their efence, Whenge 
comes this mi modeſty, and good nature? "from n but a ſence of the diſparity betwixs 
our ſtrength, and their own.” From hence it is clear, thie pi — and civility the "Romany, 
augmented the arrogance of the Latins and that it is of all Princes to be very 
cautious of condeſcending frorm their dignity, or forging lin ply e0 any thing that may 
give the Enemy an opinion of- his weakneſs 'or - prank ; Wy i$ better to loſe an 
thing bravely and by open War, than wo wy with it in hopes to preverit, it 4. and” It 
many times happens that thoſe who part (o'eaſily with'their Lands of Manes. prevent. a 
War, dorather excite, than ſatisfie the Enemy,'whoſe nature commonly is ſuch, that upon, 
the diſcovery of theſr/impotence or fear, his deſires encreafe, and new: things are ſucc 
lively demanded 3 nor will your friends be ſo ready to affiſt, if they find you timorous = 
irreſolute. But if as ſoon'as you have notice of the deligns or inſoterice of the 
you immediately prepareto' corre@ hirn'z he will not invade you fo boldly, 5 Blough Be þ IC be 
' ttronger. than' you, and rhen your. friends will come” in more freely Sis is | wa 
who, had you abandoned your ſelf, would certainly have forſaken you.” This is intende 


only where. you have bur cn Emap where you have mare , Wn beſt way is to g's 
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and' promiſe what” you think fir , that if poſſible you' may draw off ſome or other 
of ww from their Confederacy, and fo break their League by dividing 
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CHA P. x 


I | Weeth, States are irreſolute and nacertein in their Councils, #nd flow 
E » ; "Bf Conncils are moſt commonly pernicious. | 


| Ceephoaghra gel woy hegarloge ct the War betwixt the Latins and the Romaur, 
. -we tidy obſerve , that in tations, it is beſt tocome immediately to the point 
is queſtion, and bring things to a reſult, without too tedious an heſitation and ſaſpence, 
And this we may learn from the Council which the ſaifl Latins took at that time when their 
| war with the Romans was in debate. For the Romans, ſufpeRing the defeRion of the Latins, 
| for their better information, and that they might reduce them (if poſſible.) without blows, 
= ſent ro them to ſend over eight of their Principal Citizens to Rome, to conſult with them 
4 | abour keeping of the Peace. The Latins being conſcious to themſelves of many things 
whith they had ad againſt the pleaſure of the Romans, call'd a Council to conſider of the 
perſons that were to go, and what their Commiſſioners ſhould ſay when they came there. 
The Cotthcil being divided, one man propoſing one thing, and another man another, An- 
ins the Pretor had this expreſſion, Ad ſummam rerum oftrarum pertinere arbitror, ut cogi- 
tetis magis, quid agendum nobis, quam quid loquendum fit , facite erit explicatis Confillts, 
ace rebus verba. 1 conceive it more-pertment to our buſineſs, That you conſider rather 
what is to be done, than what is to be ſaid; for when'you are come to a reſolution, it will be no 
bard matter to accomodate your words. Which ſaying was doubtleſly true, and ought to be 
ngarcenny all Princes and Common-wealths. For whilſt we arc ambiguous, uncer- 
what is to be done, we cannot tell how to.adapt and accommodate our language 3 but 
when we are come to a reſolution, and have decreed what is to be done, it is not fo diffi- 
cult. - I have inſerted this the more willingly, becauſe I my felt have known this 
domuch Cr of cur States and it is 


was called by the 


uelti den wg 
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by the Levinians, they were ſo long in their debate, that w 
mig , their ſupplies were ſcarce gone out of their Gates, before they 


d which we have us very dear to the Remens z and this hapned to 
cherh for the tedjouſneſs ils 3 for they ſhould cither have aſliſted , or denyed 
thetti out of hand 3 had they denyed them, the Romans had not been di 


reſolution, been followed by the Florentine, 
damages 


- 
s * 


which they mer withall upon the _ 
0 
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of Lewis XII into Ttgly. againſt the Duke of Milas ; for the faid King Lewis havirig tefol- 
ved the aid expedition, he propoſed to their Eimmbaſſadors in his Court; 'that the 
. Florentines ſhould not interpoſe or concern themſelyesin the quatrel, upon which terms 
he would receive them into his prote&tion, and def&nd them Fo arly hatm 3 the EmbaC. 
ſadors , and a Months time was allowed for, tatification ftotn' the City. But the 
ratification was deferred (by the imprudence of ſorne perſous who favoured the Duke of 
Milan's intereſt) till. the French haFalmoſt conquered all, and being; offred then,' it was 
refuſed by the King of, France (who knew well enough. that the Martuoines wete. then 
forced to what they did 3 and defixed his amity more out of fear, tHan affe&tion'; which 
picce of delay coſt the, Florentines a, good round Sum of Mony ,'and might well have 
been their ruine 3 as.juſt ſuch.an accident was afterward. And this indifcretion of theirs 
was the greater, becauſe they were no way ſerviceable to the Duke of Man; who, if he 
had prevailed, would doubtleſs. have ſhown himſelf a greater Enemy to them, than the 
King of France, ...Ot this flownels, and'uncertajnty of Councils I have ſpoken before 
but new occaſion, preſenting it (elf, I have'diſcourſed of -it again, as a thing worthy the 


obſervation of all, Common-wealths, eſpecially like ours. 
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1. CHAP. XVI 


How much the Soldiers of our times do differ front the Diſcipline 

| SS  .of the Ancients: . 

Tx Battel which the Romans twith the Latins, in the Conſulſhips of Manliu 
&. Torgnatws, - and Decins ,, was the greateſt and: moſt important that ever they had 
in any War, with any other Nation : Fox as the Latins lo(Fall - loling the Victory , and 
the Romans got.the:Dominion of them : So the Romaxs had they loſt the Battel , muſt 
have loſt their liberty with. it, and. turn'd Subjecs to the Latins. Livy tells. us the fame 
thing, for (ſays he.) the Latin Army was in nothing inferiout to the Romans 3 their cou- 
rage the-ſame, their conſtancy the ſame, and their numbers the ſame 3 it the Romans had 
any advantage, it was in-their Generals, which indeed were better than the Latiny, and it 
is.expreſſed by ſeveral, both Latins and Romaniwho have left an actount of that Battel 
to poſterity > that where-cver Manlins had been, that ſide would certainly have conquered. 
In this Battel there were two things very exemplary and remarkable : One of the Conſi 

to keep his Soldiers firm in their obgdience, and preſerve their Military Diſcipline, cauſed 
his own; Son to be ſlairi for tranſgreſſing his Orders, though he gain'd the victory by the 
meats 3 The other devoted himſelf freely to death, for the good of his Country 3 for the 
diſpute was like to be very hard, fighting againſt the Latins, who (as Livy tells us) had the 
ſame Language, the ſame Cuſtoms, the ſame Arms, the ſame Diſcipline with the Romans 3 
the Soldiers, the Captains, the Tribunes both in one Army and the other, had been Came- |. 
rads and ſerved formerly together, not only in the ſame Army, or Garriſon, but in the ſame 
Company and Band : It was neceſſary therefore, being equal in their numbers, and equal 
in.their courage, that ſomething extraordinary thould be done, that might render the Sol- 
diers tiercer, and more obſtinate to overcome , upon which fierceneſs and obſtinacy the 
whole hopes of the viqory did depend 3 for whiltt there is any ſuch in the breaſts of the 
Soldiers, they never think of running, but preſs ſtill on for victory and prize and be- 
cauſe there was more of this conſtancy and fortitude in the breaſts of the Roman , than in 
the breaſts of the Latins, partly the deſtirly, and partly the bravery of the Conſuls effected 
that for the good ſucceſs of their Army, and the preſervation of their Diſcipline, Torquatus 
killed his Son, and Deciws himſelf, Titus Livius in his deſcription of the equality of their 
force, ,gives us an exact account of the Orders which they obſerved in their Armies and 
Fights, and he has done it ſo largely, I need not repeat itall, but ſhall only (cle what I 
think moſt particularly remarkable,and what,if obſerved by the Generals of our days, might 
have prevented very greatdiſorders. I ſay then that according to Livy's deſcription, their 
Armies were divided into three principal Schieri or Squadrons. The firſt conſiſted of their 
Haſftati, which were moſt of them young men in the flower of their age digeſted into Ma- 
nipuls or ſmall parties, and diſpoſed at a certain diſtance with Pikes or Darts in their hands 
from whence they. were called Heſtati. . The ſecond Squadron was as numerous as the firſt, 
and divided into as many Manipzls, but their diſtance was ſomething pus , and jt con- 
tified. of choice men, from whenge they were .called Principes. The third and laft Squa- 
dren was the biggeſt cf the three , and hadalmoſt as many in it as both the other : _ 

Z2 3 t 


behind thern, 
dy of Horſe, which' d 
and the other on the left 


Aly , bur thegp{sf ri in the firſt Squadton were 


7 of the Enemy, might en- 
en not in oe ord, bue 


j 


” ” LS ; - WS and 
ing drawn up in this order, the Haſteri began the fight 3 if t 
the Enez apt or er to give ground, they fell back 

with them, 


D cn 
renewed the fightin one body z if were both 


rarer þ gry wry oa , they mw gradually in 


{6 quick 
go! derin' © | > emer pra ves | 
a fiis ſeveral Syutdrons houlder to ſhoulder, a ng 
hich weakens his Army very much by teaving the 
the Reat_) of elſe he draws than up EDA 


Blit then their Files are ſo cloſe, that if the Frone 


| rom advancing ot 

Enctny in any order, and the whole Battel is loſt. The Spaniſh and French 
; General was flain ) 

well, being drawn up according tothe mode of our times, with their Fronts 


: 
; 


that their Battalions were mach more in wideneſs than depth an 
done in reſpeCt of the ground, which in that place was very ſpacious and a+ oy 


F 


that recreats are more difficult where the Files are too deep, they them up 
large in theFront ro prevent it as pg meer ned prone dro ightned for 
500m tes Are forced tobe contented, and draw up as well as they can, for there is no 
rethedy. They are ſubje& likewiſe to the ſame diſorders in their Marches and Incurfions 
into the E upon ſome other deſign. In the War 
betwixt the Rebellion after the King of Frexce's 
paſſige into Regolo, the Flerentines were defeated by 
their owa ront of the Army, and ſmart] 
by the Enemy fall foul upon their Foot , which 
broke the whol tines — Monfiexr Griaczs 
de Burge (an Army) that Foot had not fled 
that day, bu The 
of 
up 


the Body, and the Rear; 


only in their Marches, and Incampments; but when they come to a 
ſeldom fren þut they arc drawn up as aboveſaid, and altogether run 
the 
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the rick of ons ſhock, .and no moxe. And becauſe Ginn." no excuſe their i 
rance, pret the Execution of the Canon , will not r_ them to make hq 
the ol order, 1 by Barr wr nr pter, whether tha gat a be 3 jul jr 
pediment , 'or not. 
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CHAP. XVIL--. <1 uf 2 mobi 91 
R How the Armits of our times are to judge artillery m_— 
; Steer opinion of it, pork 
Fe Fr tigh- ſelf how man y Field. Battels fi « 
in ſeveral tits, per ck CET to _— 
believed, that had 
never w_ over-ruti P wo ha I i 
many great things as Pos $0 woe ths of heb 
kind of Engines, people are « Eked, bad Ko Granado, 
nor ye, added, DO EESES FEE 
their Otders are 
DRE, be iy Sept Leo ago 
nions 3 to et fro: 
on Armies, and cad wh , o gi or pare 


5 I ſhall th thei! 
vaſt Con b, ta there been A 
is two fold, d oroffenſive 3 i, 


blocked up in fome Town, or | 
final! (like your Citadels) or large : In the firſt caſe 
ſe Cs Ch, that no wall is ſo thick, but hy 
that if he has no retreat, nor tirne to ſiop up thi k ey up NEW W 
the Enemy enters pell melt at the breach, 25d the Canon pf the Tows, does the 
very little good 3 for this is a Maxim, where ne en 0 and rug. 
long in ceir firy to. a ſtorm, great Guns El]. chem. Wherefore the fiexes 
aſſaults of the Tramontaii are not ſo.caſily y Caſtained , gp ND IT HAI WR 
fallnot on with that fury and inpaect.as cho but march up cooly and quietly 
the Battel, and do rather skirmiſh, than ftorm. Thoſe who enter abreach in this pro 
and ftate, are ſure to go topot, for the Artillery does certain execution upon 
thoſe who fall on i, and phonon Frog wig bra ot: Bs fas 


- worksor retrenchments thrown up within) enter as without ny Se preju- 
dice by the Cannon or ag owe of them may be , peehey canvor be 
astc hinder the taking own. That this is true, we ti nd by man wake 


and thereſt in ret ho he Siege of Broſels the Town revolted to the Venetians, oplyj 
Caſtle firm for the French. at the Town might receive no. ice Joan, the 
Caſtle, the Venetians fortified the great Stiect that comaes down fromthe 
Guns in the Front, Flagks, and every where, ſo that they t 

only from'fallies within, but from rehef. without. But Nanfiens de 

gh dnp for marching thither 7 eb a Body of Horle, he 3 

dly thorow the faid Street, relieved without any 
he who is ſhut up in a ſmall place, pats rewo-Je down, and _ aching 
Artillery to defend him, is in very great danger, and can hardly clcape ; If the IT 
defend be 2 large Town , where you have room enough to retire, and otwk/:. 
works ; yet your diſadvantage is great, and the Enemice great Guns ſhall do more 
upon you, yours uu pogo For firſt you muſt be forced to advance mu 
and raiſe them to ſome hi lace 3 for whillt they are level with the ground, 
or ſinall work that the Enemy throws up, is ſafhcient to ſecure bim 3 ge En 
plant them higher, cither upon. the top of ſore Wall, or Church, or Mount ( on «+ 
purpoſe) you fall under two inconveniences 3 One is , that you: cannot bring ſuch large 
Guns upon thoſe places, as he can bring without, becaue.in thoſe lietle- places, ;great Guns 


are not to be managed 3 The other is, that if you could get tham up , they comme be 
y 


- 
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eafily ſecur'd, becauſe they Einnot have the convenience of works gr, baskets to defend 
them; as"thie Enetiy has whoſe 'Guns are planited as he'pleaſes. * So, that it is -almoR}, im- 
poſfible for him thit-is beſieged, *to keep his Cannon Tong upon a high phage, without being 
diſmounted, if the Enemy without has any ſtore of Artillery 3 and to keep them upon the 

nd, is to have little or nouſe of them, as I ſaid before : ſo that when all-is done, the 
beſbwa to defenda Town is as they did of old, by their ſmall ſhot, and the courage of 


the Soldier : And yet though ſmall Nigthe of ſome fe ($© the beſieged, it cannotcounter- 


' vail the dammage which they receive from the Enemies great ſhot, tor by them their walls 


Ow bag ;down into the Ditches,, ſo-that + when the: Enerty comesito ſtorm 
(which he may do with more. caſe when'the dighey, que bled! up with the ruines of the 
walls) the belieged are under great diſadvantage. ' Wherefore as I ſaid before, thoſe Guns 
are more beneficial to.the belieger, than he belieged.... And Fg ri not detend yous 
+in a gieatTownor a little,” But ſhall chooſe rather ſome ſtrong and convenityr 
place,” Where you may enicamp and entrench,”ſo as not” to be forced to an Engagement, 
be vith advantage to/ your ſelf Fay that ini this caſe you have no better way now, .than 
the Ajidients had of old; and that” many times your. gear Guns are more inconvenient, 
than otherwiſe 3 forif the w_— 11s upon your.back,, 'with any, advantage of ground, 
as niay eafily tiappen 3 "That is, if he gains by accident any eminence that cons was 
Camp,” or furptizes you before your Tatrenchments'are finiſhed, he. quickly diſlodges ,you, 
aid <opels you w hight. Thixyras the aſe wich the Spaniuhde before the, Barcal of 
Ravinira, why entreiiched upon the” River 'Roncus ,; but made their, Trenches too low, 
whereupon the Frexch a bb tage of the poukd, with their great Guns played 
{5 firricufly over then? into their Githp ,. that the / 5 arind were glad tg diſlodge, and 
cd : ds t6pive them Battel, And if you' (half chooſe ſuch.a placeto entrench in, 
ds the whote Country, 4nd foxtifie it fo Well, that the Enemy dares not attack 
z yer'the Eneny will have the ſame'ways of provoking and diſlodging you, \ were 
of old; that'is, By makirig inroads, and plundring your Country 3 by infeſting 
hb , and jtitercepting your Convoys, and a thouſand other diſtreſſes and incommo- 
jes which he will put apon you, againſt which your Artillery, will give but little relief. 
So thar conſidering what, has been ſaid, and that the Roman Wars were molt commonly 
afive ; they whuld have had adyantage by.them, and in probability have augmented 
conqueſts, had there been' ary Artillery in their times. As, to the ſecond allegation, 
at by teaſon of thofe great Guns, men could not ſhow their valour ſo much as. in angient 


FEZzE 


ly 
it 'were Count Locke 


ther by the beards 3 by which means they will come toa goes dexterity in handling their 
weapons, and narttr 4:6 with the Enemy 3 and for the ſame reaſon, the Foot are rather to 
be relyed upon than the Horſe 3 for if your Foot be nimble and good, you may fall with 
more ſecurity upon an Enemy perplexed and cmbarrafſcd with a train of Artillery, than you 
could of old when had their Elephants, their Chariots with Cythes, and ſuch other 
devices. And it the could tind out remedies daily againſt ſuch daily inventions, 
no queſtion but they would have found our fornc or other againſt great Gunsz and ſo much 


the 
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the more calily, becauſe the danger of the Guns is ſbonet over, the danger of the 
other : for the execution which is done by the Cannon, is done befort thi  chgagement be- 
ins > The execution by the Chariots and Elephants, otng on whole fight 3 belides the 
Ginnda is calily avoided by the Infancry, cither by poſting emſelves bchind ſome bank, 
or clapping down upon their bellies 3 and yet of this ſo eahe and obviousan evaſion, expe- 
rience tells us there is ſeldom any ung; for it ja hard matter to point your great 
Guns ſoexattly, but that either they will be mounted too high and ſhoot over you, or too 
low, and never cotne at you : And when the Battel is joyn'd, *tis as Clear as the day, thac 
ncither great nor {mall ſhot is of an - my. th for if the Artillery be placed before the 
Army, tis odds but it is taken 3 if behind, the execution jt is upon themiſclves 3 and 
on either {ide it can gaul you but little, before you get to it, and either cloy, or ſecure it, 
atid if an example be "_— we have one ready in the Swizzers, who at Novarro in the 
year 1513. without Horle or Artillery, or any ſuch thing, 'fell upon the Frexeb Camp, and 
overcarne them, though they were as ſtrong as Trenches and Artillery could make them 3 
and anqther reaſon is (belides what has been urged before) becauſe Artillery ought to be 
guarded (it you would haveit do ſervice) with walls or ramparts , 'or ſome ſuch thing as 
may ſecure it from being taken, otherwiſe it will be of no ule, as when in held fights, it 
has nothing todefend it, but the Bodies of men. In the Flanks they are of no uſe, more 
than the old Roman Engines in thoſe days who were placed out of their Squadrons, that 
they might be managed with more dexterity, and (when-ever overlaid by the Herle or any 
thing elle) they were received into their Legions : and if there be any way of making ad- 
vantage of Artillery in a field fight, it is this He that uſes it otherwiſe , underſtands not 
very well, and puts his confidence in that which may cafily deceive him : The Twrk indeed 
by the help of his great Guns, obtained two or three Victories againſt the Sopby, and the 
Soldan but it proceeded more from the novelty of the noice,and the texrof it _ upon 
their, Horſe, than any great ex<tution they did. 1 conclude therefore that Artillery may 
be good, in an Army that is ſtout 3 but where "yy are uſed in an Army that is raw and 
inexperienced , they are of little advantage, it the Enemy be either couragious or 
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C H AP. XVIL 


How by the authority of the Romans, and the wniverſal Diſcipline of the 
ts Ancients, the Foot are more ſerviceable than the Horſe. 


Y many Arguments and Examples, it may be proved that the Roman? in theit Military 
exploits had greater eſtimation for their Infantry , than their Horſe 3 and how all 
their principal were executed by their Foot : This appeared in their Wars with the 
Letins, when the Roman Army over-powered, and giving ground in that great 
mogha—kggs #7 ah the Roman General cauſed his Cavalry to diſimount, and 
fipht on foot , and by ſo doing , they recovered their ground, and got the ViQtory 3 hy 
chit is manifeſt the Romans t them rmore ſerviceable on foot than on horſe-back, 
and in that poſture placed more ce in thein. The ſame thing they in 
many other fights, and always with good ſucceſs : nor can the raillery of al be ob- 
nſt this, who when news was brought him at che Batrel of Canna, that the 
Confſuls had cauſed all their Horſe to diſmount, reſolving to fight it out on foot, cryed out 
in derition, Yuan mallem vintios mibi traderent Equites. They might as well have bound 
them, and delivered them to me. Which expreſſion though coming out of the tiouth of 
an excellent perſon, yet his lingle authority is not to be put in the ballance againſt the judg- 
ment of the whole R»man Common: wealth, and the experience of ſo many brave Captains 
as had been educated under it; and if it were, there are reaſons to defend it : The, Foot 
can get into ſeveral places, where the Horſe cannot get : The Foot 7 rye ranks better 
than the Horſe, and inany diſorder, are ſooner rallyed, and in a polture again, whereas 
the Horſe are more _ nageable, and w_ once out of Hooeh wan great. my" = ” 
be r » Belides (as it is among men) ſo it is among s. ſome are pirite 
ot others are untowardand dullz and it Freeneatly Taprins , that a mettled 
Horſe , has a cowardly Rider, or a mettled Rider a dull Horſe z be it which it will, the 
diſparity is inconvenient. A body of Foot well order'd and drawn up, will cally be too 
hard, for the ſame number of Horſe 3 but the ſame number of Horſe, will have hatd ſer- 


vice to break a Body of Foor, if there be any thing of proportion betwixt them and this 
| opinion 
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opinion is confirmed yot only by ancient and modern examples, but by the relations- and 

eonftitirions of Livifarots, and Whbever eſe hive'left* any rules and direions for the 

Government of an Army for though they tell us, indeed, That at firſt, Horſe were in 

oe rag becauſe theeway of ordering of Foot was not known 3 but as ſoon as 


e way of mariiging them was found out, and theiruſefulneſs was diſcovered, they were 
preferred to the Horſe: Not but that Horſe ate very neceſſary inan Army to ſcout abroad, 


make incurſions into the Enemies Country, purfae the Enemy when he 'runs, and con- 
front their Horſe when they corne to a Battel, yet the hopes and ſtrength: of an Ariny lyes 
more eſpecially in the Foot, and'if any one error in the Condu@ of our Italian Princes has 
contributed to the enſlaving of their Country, it is their negleCting to improve themſelves 
in the management of Foot, ahd addreſſing themſelves wholly to the Horſe. And this 
fault proceeded from the malignity of the Officers, or the ignorance of thoſe who govern'd 
the State : For this laſt 25 years, the Commands of the Ttalian Militia being in the hands 
of Reforrnades and Soldiers of fortune, who had no ſetled Eſtates, they made it their de- 
ſign to preſerve their Commands by all. poſſible means, though with never ſo much preju- 
dice to their Maſters': And becauſe a great Body of Foot, was not like to be long paid 
(n6r would there always be occaſion to uſe them)and a little one would not turn to account; 
they applyed themſelves wholly to the Diſcipline of Horſez for 200 or 300 Horſe was a 

t Cormmand, tind maintained the Officers in good reputation 3 nor was the charge {6 
great, but their Governors could pay them. For the” better inſurance therefore of their 
Plates,” they began to undervalue and decry the Foot ſervice, in ſuch manner, that by de- 


© grees they were almoſt wholly laid aſide ; ſo that in the greateſt of their Armies, there 


- were very few Foot ; the unhappineſs of which practice, with other irregularities in our 


days; has made the Tralian Milicia ſo weak, it has not been able to defend it ſelf againſ 
the inſults, and depredations of foreigners. So then the Foot is with more confidence 
to be rely'd upon, than the Horſe; and that this was the judgment of the Romans, a 

by another example. The Romans were encamped before Sora, and a party of Horſe ſal- 


| Ying out of the Town to beat them from ſome poſt, was mer by a Roman Captain at the 
ea 


Head of his Troop, who charging his adverſary, it was their fortune both of them to be 
Nin. However, thcir Troops continued the hight, though their Officers were dead, and 
the Romans to facilitate their Victory, diſmounted in the middle of the hght, and forced 
the Enemy to do the ſame, if they had a mind to defend themſelves 3 fo that the nature of 
the fight was changed 3 the Foaf ſervice was preferred, and the Samnites were routed. 
Nothing can be more plain, that the Foot were preferred than this caſe 3 for though upon 
other occaſions the Conſuls many 'times diſmounted they. hr nay Fet..it was td reinforce 
and bring off the Foot, that were overlaid by t Enemy + but here they diſmounted not 
to relieve their own Foot, or to engage with the Enemies, but fighting,Horſe againſt Horſe, 
and finding their Victory doubtful, they thought though they could not maſter them on 
Horſe-back, they might do it on foot, and accordingly they alighted : I conclude there- 
fore, that a Body of well ordered Foot is very hardly to be broken, but by exothes Body of 
the ſame. - Craſſss and Marews Antonixs, with a'ſmall Body of Horſe, but a good Army 
of Foot, over-run and harrafſed the whole Country of the Parthjans for ſeveral days toge- 
ther, hong) the Parthians had a vaſt Army of Horſe t6 defend it. Craſſus *tis true miſ- 
carried.in the Expedition, but it was more by the falfhood, than gallantry of the, Enemy ; 
forrdying too much upon their promiſes, he was reduced to ſuch diſtreſs for, Proviſions, 
that he and his whole, Squadron were loſtz nevertheleGs in the midſt of theſe exigences, 
being jn an open and Champian Country, where there were no Mountains, no Woods, no 
Rivers to ſhelter or caſe them, far from all relicf , and nothing left to ſultain them, the 
Foot brought themſelves off under the command of M. Axthonie, and behaved themſelves 
ſo well in the opinion of the Parthians themſclves, that their vaſt Army of Horſe durſt not 
venture upon them : But to what purpoſe do we trouble our Reader with examples (6 
remote, we have teſtimony nearer home that will do it effeQtually. We have known in 
our titne 5 thouſand Swizzers at Novars attack 10000 Horſe, and as many Foot (being 
moſt Gaſcoignes ) they never : Aﬀter this 26000 Swiſſers ſet g oor the King of 
France ini Milan, who had oy him 20000 mw an Poor, cb 7 ————_ pieces of 
-aorays howdere, 1). id not vangquiſh him, as at the Batte ovara, yet t 
fought him bravely for two days together , and chough worlted at laft, yet the my 
part of them got off, Marcxs Regalut Attiling, placed ſuch contidence in his Foot, that 
not only oppoſed them to the Enemies Horſe, but to their Elephants 3 and though his 
ſucceſs did not anſwer his jon, yet it hindered not, but tha as great matters might 
have been expected from his Foot. So then whoever would defeat a Body of Foot well 
ordered, muſt do it with another Body better ordered than they, or it is never to be done. 
In 
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In the time of Philip Viſconti Duke of Milzn, 16000 Swizzers.haying, made a deſcent into 
\Lombardy, Carmignuola the ſaid Dukes General marched againſt-them with about -1000-: 
Horſe, and ſorne Foot 3 for not being acquainted with their way of tighting, he- thought 
they would have been ſufficient , but having fallen upon them. with;his Horſe , .and beens, 
repulſed with loſs, - being a wiſe man; and one that knew how to frame himſelf to. every 
accident, he recruited very well, marched againſt them again, and coming to an engage- 
ment, cauſed all his Cuirathers to diſpzount, and at the Head of his Foot, fall on, upon the 
Swizzers, who were not able to; reſiſt them. For the Cuiraſſiers being compleatly arm'd, 
forced their way into the Body of the Swizzers without any loſs, ſo as their whole Army 

| was defeated, and cut off, and none-left alive, but what were preſerved by the. humanity 
of Carmignxola. 1 do not doubt but many people are well enough (atisfied in their judg- 
ments, that Foot are more ſerviceable than Horſe, yet. ſuch is the infelicity of our times, 
that neither ancient nor modern examples , nor the confeſſion of thoſe: who haye tryed 
them are ſufficient to prevail with our, Princes to corre this Error, or to believe that to 
give reputation to the Arms of a Province, it is neceſſary to revive this Order, countenance 
their Foot, and ſee them well pay'd 3 and then doubtleſs they : will xepay him by their 
noble Exploits. - But they deviate ram this.way, as they do from the reſt, and therefore 
no wonder it their Conquelts. be more, to the.detriment, than. augmentation of itheir 
Statc. | | «(1 Yo" W431 
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The Conqueſts of Common-wealth; that are ill governed, and contrary to the 
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Ti falſe opinions of the uſe andexcellence of Horſe and Fqot, are ſo rooted ini tho 


culbkes we have ſeen ated over again by the Germans in Ira, as if, on purpon to convince 
s could be periwad 


tending their Dominion 3 to think, only of gp 2 Laws at home. and, providing 
for their defence, like the little Mates jn Germany,,, which by ſo doing. have. lived in. peace 


in abſtaining from ipjury, or ubpg viglence to our. Neighbour, ſome body or other wall be 

ble tq live always in.gquicts from which provocation, will 
6 wheat our {clyes, and retalatingjupon 
them 3 and when this defire is once kindled, it our D —— do not ſupply us. with oc- 
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ſtrung. And if the Cities of Germany have continued free, and at peace a lorg time, it 


| dsf liar diſpoſition in that Country , which is ſcarce to be tound any 
proceeds from a peculi po oY _— 
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where elſe; That part of Germany of which I now ſpeak (like France and Spain) was 
ſubje& to, the Empire of the Romans : But when afterwards that Empire began to decline, 
the title of the Empire was removed into that Province, Thoſe that were the wealthieſt 
and moſt powetfu! of the Cities (taking advantage of the puſilanimity or diſtreſſes of 
their Emperors) mate themſelves free, paying only a ſmall annual Rent for the redemp- 
tion of their liberties; which being pertnitted, by degrees all thoſe Cities which held im- 
mediately of the Emperour, and had no dependance upon any body elſe, redeemed them- 
ſelves in that manner. Whilſt theſe Cities were-employed in this Traffick with the Empe- 
ror, it fell out that ſeveral Corporations that to the Duke of Awftria, rebelled, 
and having eſtabliſhed their liberty, they increaſed fo faſt in reputation and wealth, that 
inſtead of returning to their ſubje&tion to the Duke,they became terrible to all people about 
therm. From hence it is, that in our days this Province is ſaid to confiſt of the Swizzers , 
the free Towns, the Princes, and the Emperor. And if in the diverſity of their confti- 
tutions, no Warts do ariſe, ot at leaſt continue any-time, it is from their univerſal reſpect 
and defence to the Ernperor, who, though his force be not great , has ſuch reputation 
among them, that upon any controverſie betwixt them, he can eaſily compoſe it 3 and this 
jt is that has — quiet fo long, that in man's memory they have had lictle or no trou- 
bles, but what hapned berwixt the Swizzers and the Houſe of Awftriz3 and though for 
many years palt, the title of Emperor has been in the ſaid houſe 3 yet has it not been able 
to reduce the pertinacity of the Swizzers, though it has attempted it vn Nor 
did the reſt of the Princes and free Towns in Germany contribute their nce againſt the 
Swizzers, partly becauſe they were favourers of liberty, and partly becauſe being poor 
themſelves, they had no mind the Houſe of Azftria ſhould be rich. Germany being conſti- 
tuted in this balance, and equilibrixm, it rather reyerences than fears the authority of the 
Emperor, and is quiet and at peace, becauſe the particular Princes, and States being coti- 
tthted with their own moderate Dominions, and in awe one of another, do forbear thoſe 
an. ne we = _ are m_ Ho _ places 3 whereas _ its conſtitution 
was iſe, the people would certainly think of enlarging as well as their Neighbours, 
——_—_—_— interrupt that happy tranquilliry which at preſent they enjoy. In 
other Countries where there is not that exact proportion and cqualicy of power betwixe 
the Princes atrd free Towns, *tis not { eafie to preferve them in peace 3 fo that thoſe * 
| which have an ambition of extending their 
confederation, or by the ways of the Romans, and whoever takes any other courſe, rather 
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deal of miſchief, and eſpecially 

quered, is voluptuors, vr effemninates as it hapned | —Srgday; docbayparps = 6 6 
v or- tes as it ſto omans then to 

mt in the Conqueſt of Copw where the contagion of their ill manners ſpread it ſelf ſo 

| Soldiers, "that had Cape been farther off, the remedies not fo near, or 
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and contriveref all forts of ſe | 
Soldier —_— Country. And i 
revenyt themſelves of without cffufion of blood for diffating their il 


his fo weak and enervated thereby , that they are at 


among ſtrangers, the Rewer manners were (o changed, 
—_ their old temperance and parfimony, they were given up wholly to luxury 
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Laxuria incubuit, vitiumq, ulciſcitur Orbem. 


What by the Conquer'd world could never be \ 
Reveng'd by force, is done by luxurie. ' 


0 

Things being thus, and even the people of Rome, notwithſtanding the excellence of their 
conſtitution and diſcipline, being ſubje& to ſuffer, and be corrupted by their new acquiti= 
tions; what will become of thoſe who have no ſuch virtue nor education to defend them ? 
but belides all the errors above-mentioned, are guilty of another as dangerous as the reſt, 
and that is,by making uſe in their Wars not of their own Subjects or Soldiers, but of Auxi- 
liaries, and Hirelings, 


CHAP. XX, 


No Prince, or Common-wealth without manifeſt danger, can employ foreign 
Forces, either Auxiliary, or Mercenary. 


Ad I not diſcourſed at large in another place about the inconvenience of Auxiliary or 
Mercenary Forces, in reſpect of ones own, I would have taken this opportunity to 
have ſpoken more of it here, then I ſhall do now: but having done italready, I ſhall only 
touch upon it at preſent, which I cannot forbear, upon a new occafion which I have mer 
withall in Livy. I call thoſe Forces Auxiliaries, which a Prince or Confederate fends to 
your aſſiſtance under his own Officers, and pay. Of this ſort were thetwo Legions which 
after the defeat of the Samnites, upon the importunity of the Capuns were left with them 
for the ſecurity of their City. But thoſe Legions which wete intended for the defence of 
that City, languiſhing in caſe , and wallowing in luxury, began to forget the Diſcipline of 
their Country, and p 3 Reverence to the Senate , and contrive hows they might make. 
themſelves Maſters of 'the Town, conceiving the Inhabitants unworthy.to enjoy thofe- poſ- 
ſeſſions which they were unable to defend. But this Conſpiracy was diſcovered in time, 
and not only prevented , but puniſhed by the Romans, as we ſhall ſhow more largely here-« 
after : Atpreſent I ſhall only ſay this, that of all Soldiers , none are- employed with ſo 
' much hazard, as your Auxiliaries- For firſt, neither Soldiers nor Officers receiving pay 
from you, but from the Prince or State by whom. they are ſent, they have but little regard 
either to your intereſt or authority 3 but when the Waris done, give themſelves wholly ro 
pillaging and miſchief, and that not'only with the Enemy, but cheir Friends 3 moved ſome2 
times by their own, and ſometimes by the avarice of their Prince. The Romans when they 
left thoſe Legions at Cape, had no thoughts of breaking their league; or offering them any 
injury 3 but the Soldiers being depraved by the licentiouſneſs of the place, and encouraged 
by the pulilanimity of the Inhabitants, took occalion to conſpire, and doubtleſly had th:y 
not been prevented, had ſeized up6n the Town. This we could enforce with ſeveral other 
examples, but the caſe is fo plain, I ſhall content my ſelf with this, and that of the Rogini, 
whoſe Inhabitants were not only rob'd and diſpoſſeſſed, but murther'd by a Legion whi 
the Komants ſent to them for their ſecurity. So then of Is a Prince or Common< 
wealth is to take any courſe , rather than to bring himſelf into a neceſſity of employing 
Auxiliaries, cſpecially when he is to rely wholly upon them 3 for no tteaty or accommoda- 
tion can be made with the Enemy, but ſhall be more for his advantage, than to entertain 
ſuch Forces. And if old paſſages be conſulted, and conſidered together with the-new, it 
will be found that for one time in which they ever did good, there are hundreds itt which 
they have done harm :_ Nor can an ambitious State or Prince have a' more cottumodious 
occalion to pcſſels himſelf of a City or Province, than when he is invited in this-manner , 
for its alliftance and defence. Wherefore he whoſe indiſcretion is fo great as to make uſe 
of ſuch Armies, not only for his defence, but his conqueſts of other people, takes # courſe 
that muſt neceſſarily undo him 3 for he aims at the acquifitioa of what he cannot keep 
any longer than his Auxiliarics will-give him leave, for they can take it from him-/when 
they pleaſe : But ſuch is the uchaþjameſs of humane ambition, that _ their eyes only 


upon preſent ſatisfation, they never think of inconvenjenccs that will tollow*, wherees 
it they would rcfle& upon ancient examples, they would hind that the lefs injurious they 
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were to their Neighbours, and the more generolity they thew towards them , the more 
ready would they be to throw themſelves into their arms , as hall be ſhown in the next 
Chapter, by the example of -the Capuaxs. 


Cm. 
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CHAP. XXL 
| | & 
The firſt Pretor which the Romans ever ſent ont of their own City, was to 
Capua, ard that was 400 years after they began firſt to make War. 


'T% people of Rome (as we have {aid many times before) in the management of their 
Wars, and the enlargement of their Empire differed much from the merhods of our 
times : For the Cities which they conquered (if they did not think fit to demolith chem) 
were left free, with the exerciſe of their own Laws, as before, and that without any other 
mark of ſubjecion, than the ſubſcribing certain articles of agreement, and whilſt they 
kept them, they kept their old priviledges and dignity. And this Cuſtom they obſerved 
till they carried their Arms into Foreign Countries, and began to unravel the Govern- 
ments where they conquered, and reduce whole Kingdoms and States into Provinces : This 
will be dear*d, if we conſider that the firſt Pretor which was ever ſent abroad by the 

- Romans, was to Capra, not out of any ambitious deſign, but at the requeſt of the faid 
' Caponans to reftifie and compoſe ſome differences, which they could not do among them- 
ſelves. - The Antiates following the example of the Capoxans, and moved by the ſame 
neceſſity, deſired a Pretor likewiſe, becauſe at that time, as Livy tells us, Non ſolum armea, 
ſed Romana pollebant. Not only the Arms, but the Lawt of the Romans were viftorious, 
And this way of lenity in their Government, contributed exceedingly to the enlargement 
of their Empire; tor thoſe Cities or States which have been accuſtomed to theix own 
and Laws, do more cafily ſubmit to a Dominion that ſeems remote and at a diſtance 


great deal of hatred. and OE PO the Prince, - which would otherwiſe fall heavily 


$1.let Jaripd jon, that they did what they could, and tryed all ways polfible to 


a had the Florentines, by their Leagues, or ſupplies comported 
themſelves with more kindneſs to their Neighbors, and not incenſed them by their auſteri- 
cany at this -hour 3 Not but that Arms and Severity 


tics, they had been Maſters of an" 
are tobe uſed upon occalion, but mi ways arc tobe tryed firſt, and extremities only in 
extremity. bp. 
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CH A P. XXII 


How uncertain the judgments of moſt people are, in things of 
greateſt importance, 


Ow falſe and erroneous the opinions of men are, all perſons can teſtifie who have 
any converlation in their Counſels; which , unleſs managed by perſons of more 
than ordinary ſagacity, are for the moſt part contrary to the truth. And becauſe men of 
theſe excellent qualifications , in corrupted States (eſpecially in times of peace) by rea 
ſon of the envy or ambition of other people, are ſubje to be hated 3 ſuch Counſels are 
frequently followed, as the deluded Commons think beſt, or ſuch as are recommended by 
thoſe who are more ſolicitous of the favour, than the- benetit of the people : But their 
errors being diſcovered in the time of their adverſity, neceſſity dire&s them to thoſe per- 
ſons whom in the time of proſperity they deſpiſed, as ſhall be ſhown at large in conve- 
nient place. Moreover humane conſultations are ſubje& to certain accidents by which 
men are frequently deluded, unleſs their experience be more than ordinary, which acci-- 
dents are apt by their likelyhood and probability to perſwade people to whatever they de- - 
ſire. This I mention, in confideration of the advice of Numicizs the Pretor, (after the 
Latins were defeated by the Ramans) and of what was not long ſince generally believed 
when Francis 1. of France invaded Milan, which was defended by the Swizzers. For 
Lewis XII. being dead, and Francis d'Angoleſme ſucceeding in that Kingdom, he had 2 
reat delign of recovering Milan, which not many years betore had been taken from them 
y the Swizzers, at the encouragement of Fulixs II. To facilitate his Enterprize, he made 
it his buſineſs to gain a party in Italy, and having made ſure of the Venetians, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the Florentines, and Pope Leo X. conceiving it would be a great corroboration 
to his affairs if he could make them, fſecing the forces of the King of Spair were in Lom- 
bardy, and the Emperors at Verona. Pope Leo could not be brought to conſent, being 
periwaded (as is ſaid) by his Counſel, that if be kept himſelf Neuter, he ſhould be cer- 
tain of Victory for it was not for the intereſt of the Church , that either the King of 
France, or the Swizzers ſhould be too potent in aly; but he who would reſtore it to its 
ancient liberty, nauſt deliver it from the ſervitude both of the one and the other : And 
becauſe both of them together were not to be dealt withall, nor indeed either of they a+ 
part, as things ſtood then 3 occalion was to be expected, and they were to attend till the 
King of France and Swizzers had fought, and one of them beaten the other 3 and then 
before the Conqueror had recruited, or xecovercd what he had loſt in the Battel, the Pope 
and his Friends ſhould fall upon him,, ,and ſo both of them be expulſed. Ir was impoſlible 
he ſhould ever have a fairer opportunity z for the Enemy were both of them in the held, 
and the Popes Army very ſtrong upon the borders of Lombardy (under pretence of ſecuring 
the Territories of the Church.) where it might attend the event of the Battel , which 
the vigor, and ſirength of both Armies portended would be bloody , and when they had 
deſtroyed one another, and were both of them weaken'd, then might his Army fall ma_ 


hght 3, for 'tis n adne(s toattempt ſuch an. Army with a leſs number, pets have 
engaged it bcfore 3 becauſe their late forture will addto their courage. This appea a "% 
| | the 
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the experience of the Latins z by the Counſel of Namiſins the Pretor 3 and by the loſſes 
of the people who followed it. For the Romaxs having beaten the Latins with much adoe, 
and ſuch ſlaughter of their own men, -that they ſeemed to have got nothing of a Victory 
but the Name 3 Nxmiſues proclaimed it up and down, that then was the time to recover 
their liberty, ad that if with'new Forces they fell ſuddenly upon the Romans, before they 
were recruited, or had any expeRation of being invaded, they would certainly be over- 
thrown :- Upon which the Latins believing him, raiſed a new Artny , and fell upon the 
Komans, but they were preſently defeated , and ſuffered the inconveniences to which all 
people are ſubje& that follow ſuch Counſels. 
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CH A P. XXl. 


How the Romans upon an 'y accident which neceſſitated them to give judgment 
upon their Subje@s, avoided always the mid way. 


Am Latio is ftatus erat rerum, nt neq, bellum neq; pacem pati poſſent. The Latins were 
now in, ſuch a condition, that they were neither fit for War nor Peace. And what Livy 
faid of Latinm, is true every where elſe; That Prince or Common-wealth is at the higheſt 
pitch of unhappineſs, which is in ſuch a condition, as .that he can neither receive Peace, 
nor maintain War : And this happens, when people are conquered , and neceſſitated to 
ſubmit upon ſuch hard terms as in their hearts they diſdain, or elſe (to go on with the 
War) are conſtrained to implore their aſſiſtance, who will make them a prey.. The ways 
by which we ate brought into ſo fad a condition, are commonly ill Counſels , for want of 
juſt conſideration of our affairs, both as to Mony and Men. For that Common-wealth or 
Prince who takes right meaſures in thoſe , ſhall very hardly fall into the diſtreſſes of the 
Latins, who accepted the conditions of the Remans when th®y ſhould have refuſed them 3 
and declared War againſt the Romans when they ſhould have deſired a Peace; (6 that as 
| they ordered the matter, the enmity, and the amity of the Romans did equally affli& them. 
The firſt that overcame them was Manlins Torquatus, and after him Camilles, who ſeized 
upon all their Cities, and putting Garriſons in them, return'd to Rome, .and in his account 
to the Senate acquainted that the whole Country of the Latins was then in their 
hands. And becauſe the Sentence' and Jud t-of the Senate at that time upon the 
Latins is more than ordinarily remarkable 3 That it may be 'readier for the imitation of 
Princes when occaſion is offered, I ſhall ſet down the words which Livy makes Camillus 
ſpeak, which conhrm what we have ſaid about the ways which the Komans obſerved in the 
enlargement of their Empirez and ſhows, that'in their determinations in matters of State, 
they left the middle ways, and followed only the extreams. For Government is nothin 
but keeping SubjcRs in ſuch a poſture as that they may have no will, or power. to offen 
you. - And this is done either by taking away all means from them of doing you any hurt ; 
pr by obliging and indulging them {o, as they may not in reaſon hope to better their for- 
rune 3 all which willappear, firſt by Camillus his Speech to the Senate, and then by their 
reſolution upon it. His words were theſe, Dit mmortales ita vos potentes bujus Confilit 
fecerunt, ut ſit Latinm, an non ſit, inveſtra manu poſnerint. Ttaq, pacem vobis , quod ad 
Latinos attinet, parare in perpetunm, vel ſeviendo, vel ignoſcendo poteſtis., Vultis crudeliter 
conſwlere in debitps viftoſq, ? licet delere omne Latinm. Vultis exemplo Majorum augere rem 
Romanam, vittos im Civitatem accipiendo ?- Materia _— ſummam pglcriam ſuppetit. 
6. Certe id firmiſimum imperium eſt, quo obedientes ganudent. Illorum igitnur animor dum Ex- 
TI pritatione ſtupent, ſex pena, ſex beneficio preocempari opportet. The Gods have put it into the , 
power of this ENTIRE to — : wo t _ ſhall be a pe le, wr noty, As 
to them, ace will be perpetual, which way ſoever you take ; Are ſpoſed to ſeverity, 
and will Etroy thoſe poor people that are conquered , and your Prifexers 7 (7 00a S3E 
mercy, and you may extinguiſh their very name. Are you diſpoſed according to the example 
of your Anceſtors to propagate your intereſt by receiving them into your City ? ' To bave an 
portunity of doing it with the bigheſt advantage and glory. Certainly no Empire is ſo 
, «1 where Subjetis exſult in therr obedience. I will be expedient therefore, whilſt they are 
in amazement and ſuſpence, to ſettle their minds one way , either by preniſhment or pardon. . 
According to the I's propoſal, the Senate came to an iſſue, and gave ſentence Town 
by Town, ing to the Nature of their deſerts; but all in extreams, without any me- 
ky for ſome not only pardoned, but loaded them with benches, made them free 
their own City, and gave them many other priviledges, and exemptions, and on 
ecured 
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{ecurcd them not only from Rebelling, but from ever conſpiring again. The reſt whom 


thought ht to make examples, were brought Priſoners to Kome, puniſh'd with all kind 
jr 7 hae Theis Houſes deſtroyed, their Lands confiſcated, their Perfons diſperſed, fo as 


it was not poſſible for them any way to do any miſchief for the fatute. This was the way 


the Romans took inthe ſettlement of Latium, which ought to be obſerved and imitated by 

all wiſe Princes and States; and if the Florentines had followed it in the year 1502. when 

Arezzo and the whole Valley of Chians rebelled, they had continued their Authority; aug- 

* mented their State, and ſupplyed themſelves with thoſe fields which they wanted for their 
ſubliſtance. Burt they took the middle way (betwixt the extreams of rigour and remiſ- 
lion) which is always moſt dangerous 3 they kept the City , removed the Magiſtrates, de- 
graded the great Men, baniſhed ſome, and executed others: If any in their Councils 
adviſed to have the City demoliſhed,it was anſwered, It could not be done withoue diſhonor 
and reflexion upon their own 3 as if Florence was ſo weak and inconſiderable, it was not 
able to keep a Garriſon in Arezzo, This argument was of that ſort which carry ſome 
appearance, but are not really true. *Tis much as if we ſhould argue a Parricide or Felon, 
or other egregious MalctaQtor, is not to be put to death, leſt it ſhould be tthe Prince 
or Republick was too impotent to reſtrain them any other way. But thoſe who are of that 
opinion are to conſider, that when a private perſon, or whole City offends fo highly againſt 
his Prince, or his Government 3 To make them examples to other people, and bridle them 

ſo as they may be ſure to be no more guilty for the future,the ſureſt way is utterly to deſtroy 
them 3 and it is more honouxable for a Prince to extirpate them quite at once, than to 
endeavour to preſerye them with a thouſand difficulties and dangers : For whoever he be 
that knows not how to puniſh his delinquents according to the merits of their offence, and 

ſo as toſecure himſelf for the future, is either a weak, or a-poor ſpirited Prince. To con- 
hrm what is aid, we may produce another example of the Romans, in their Sentence upon 
the Priveryatesz from whence (as Livy ſays) two things axe to be concluded 3 one is, that 

Rebels are to be pardoned frankly, and obliged 3 or utterly extinguiſhed. The other that 

generolity of mind, and ſieddineſs and conſtancy in our anſwers when given to wiſe men, 

make firangely for our advantage. The Roman Senate was aſſembled to give Sentence 

the Prevernates who had been in Rebellion, and being reduced by force of Arms, bad fene 

ſeveral of their chicf Citizens to implore the of the Rowanz : being brought into 

the Senate (where every body Do to his inclination, ſome for mercy, 
and ſome for ſeverity) one of the Senators (before they could come toa reſolution) ask'd 
one of the Petitioners, Nam param meritos Privernates cenſeret. What puniſhment he 
thought bis fellow Citizens deſerved : To which he replyed , Eam quam merentar qui ſe 
bibertate dignos cenſext. The ſame that they deſerve , who defire to be free. The Senator 
continuing, Suid ſi panam remittimues vobir, qualem nos pacem vobiſcum ſperemus ? If we 
ſhould you this time, what peace could we hope for from you ? To which he anſwered, 
$i bonam dederitic, & fidelem & perpetuam; fi malam, baud dinturnam. If it be upoy goed 
germs, i will be firm and I; if wpex ill, it will bardly laſt long. Upon which the 
better.part of the Senate (t me oppoled it) declared, Se iſe vocem Liberi & 
= z nec credi poſſe ilhum papulum hc” yon - bs es I cnjues enm panitias, 

intins quam neceſſe fit manjurum. J1bi pacem efſe , #bi voluntarit pacate ſunt, wee, 
eo loco os frniomon efſe welint, fidem. ſperandam. That he had ſpoke like a man, aud like 

4 Free-man. Thatit was not to be imagined any people or private perſon would ſubmit zo 
4 condition that oppreſ;*d bim, longer than by neceſſity he was confirained. That if any peace 
be laſting aud inviolable, it is where the parties do voluntarily ſubſcribe, not where ſerpizuge 
and ſlavery is impoſed. And thereupon it was decreed, that the Privernates ſhould þe 
Civitate donati, andenjoy all the Priviledges of the Romans, con Eos qui nibil pre- 
' terquam de libertate cagitant diguos efſe qui Romani fiant. That they to be Romans, 

" whoſe liberty was the greateſt part of their care. And this frank and generous way of an- 

ſwering, took mightily with thole grave men, as kriowing that: whagever they had ſaid 

otherwiſe, would not have been from the heart, but with compliance and ſubmiſhon $0 
their fortune and diſtreſs, And this is moſt certain, whoever {peaks otherwile (cy 
if either he has been, or but thought himſelf free.) does but equivocate , and he, that 
believes him, takes wrong Counlels, ſuch as are neither good for hamlelf , nor fatisfaRtory 
tothem, which many times produces Rebellion, and the ruine of the State : And things 
being ſo, we conclude, according to eur propelition in che beginging of 007 Gon» 
That upon any great Sentence ORR. ge or City that has been formerly 
free, the ſureit way is, to wave all. moderation , either to careſs or extinguiſh them. 
He that proceeds otherwiſe , will find himſelf in an error, as the Semnites were, when ha- 
ving encloſed the Romans ad Tarcas Candina?, they neither diſcharged them ircely, bw 
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put them to the Sword, as one of their grave Citizens adviſed 3 but abuſed them, and pil- . 
laged them, and diſmiſſed them ſub jagum when they had done. But not long after they 
were made ſenſible of their error, and that the old Citizen was in the right; as we ſhall 
ſhow more at large hereafter. | 


C H AP. XXIV. 


That in the Generality, Caſtles and Citadels do more miſchief than good. 


O the States-men of our times, it may perhaps ſeem indiſcretion or inadvertancy in 
the Romans, that being defirous to keep Latinm, and Privernum in ſubjeRion, they 
built neither Caſtles nor Citadels to ſecure- them : and indeed they differed exceedingly 
from our Florentine Politicians, who are of opinion that not only Piſe, but all other Cities 
whatever are to be kept under that way, and ſurely had the Romans been like us, they 
would have been of the ſame opinion 3 but differing in their courage, their judgment, and 
their power, they differed likewiſe in their reſolutions. Nor demang all the time of their 
liberty, were the Romans known to build any Caſtle or Citadel to keep ny City in awe, or 
any Province in peacez only foe indeed which were fortified before, they garriſoned, and 
continued 3 which being ſo, and quite contrary to the'Sentiment of our times , I think it 
not amiſs, if in this place I enquire whether ſuch things be profitable or unprofitable to the 
perſons who build them. Itis therefore to be conſidered, that ſuth Fortreſſes are ere 
either to repel an Enemy, or reſtrain a Subje&, and keep him in obedience. In the firſt 
caſe I do pronounce them unneceſſary in the ſecond- dangerous. They are dangerous, 
and do rather obftru& than promote obedience ini the ſubject 3 becauſe the ' great danger of 
Rebellion proceeds from hatred which the people have conceived againſt their Prince, that 
hatred proceeds from his injuſtice to the people, and he'is ſaid to be unjuſt when he 
verns them arbitrarily, and by force,” which is'never ſo manifeſt, - as when' he -builds- ſach 
Caſtles and Cicadels among them, that no man might be able in any manner to oppoſe him 
Which being ſo, thoſe kind of -fortitications are not ohly uſeleſs arid 'im to keep the 
Subje& in ſubjecion 3 but dangerous, ſeeing by preſuraption upon'them , Princes 'are en- 
—_—_ to treat their Subje&s worſe than otherwiſe they would do,” by which they con- 
tra& the odium of the people; and what is the conſequence ? Rebellion, 'and Blood; and 
Confution : Neither when troubles ariſe, and Wars break out , is there that 'defence or 
ſecurity in them, as is now adays imagined 3 for there are only two ways of keeping a 
conquered people in obedience, you: muſt either have a ſtanding Army ( as the K] 
had) always ready to ſubdue them or you muſt divide, diſperſe, or deſtroy them'in ſuch 
manner, that they may never get together again'to diſturb you : For though you impove- 
riſh and plunder them never ſo much , Spoliatis arms ſuperſunt \, They will find Arms to 
revenge themſelves ; and if you diſarm them never ſo cHtctully, Fwuror arma miniftrai. 'Their 
fury, will ſupply them; Tf you cut off their Commanders, like Hydra's, others will” ſuc- 
ceed, and do as much miſchief : If you build theſe Caſtles, . in time of Peace they may be 


ſerviceable, and make yo more bold , and ſecure' againſt your Subjes; but when War 


comes, and both your Subjes and Enemies infeſt you, it is impoſhble they ſhould defend 
you againſt both. -And if ever they were uſeleſs,. it is now ſince the uſe of Artillery is 
known, againſt the fury of which'no little Fort (from whence other Guns cannot- play 
with ſecurity again, and where they want ground for repairing their breaches, 'or tmakin 
new retrenchments upon occaſion) can ly ſtand : and being (o, conlider ſeriouſly wit 
your ſelf whether theſe kind of Fortreſſes are like to keep your old Subjes, or your new 
Conqueſis in obedience ? If your Territory be hereditary, and you have received it from 
your Anccftors, td build Caſtles to keep your own natural Subjes in obedience; Will be 
to little purpoſc,for the reaſons abovelaid, ſeeing they will be but a means to make you and 
© your potierity the more Tyrannical, and by xce expoſe you to the hatred of the 
people, againit which they will be afterwards unable to defend' you. So that for theſe 
reaſons, that neither he hin\ſclf nor his heirs may have occalion to entrench too much upon 
the people 3 and the people have no occaſion to abhor him, a wiſe Prince will never build 
Citadels3.and thovgh Franceſco Sforgs Duke” of Milan was reputed a wiſe man, and 
built a Citadel at Mi/aw to ſecure bus Uſurpations, yer his wiſdom didinot appear in that, 
tor it provcd attcrwards the ruine of his poſterity. For prefuming upon that , they took 
the more contidence to oppreſs the people , which incenſed them fo highly, that they re- 


| volecd upon the tirſt approach of an Encmy, and turned their Prince out et that Province. 


So 
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So that that Citadel did him no good in time of War againſt the incurſions of the Enemy ; 
and in time of Peace, making him more inſolent, it did but expoſe him: to the: hatred of 
the peoplez whereas if no Citadel had been built, and yet they had been ſo indiſcrect as tg 
have behaved themſelves inſolently to their Subje&ts , ſome or other of them who had 
been injured would have remonſtrated to their Prince, the danger of his courſes, before hg 
had contracted the general odiam 3 by which there would have been a poſſibility that he 
might have reform*d, and reconciled himſelt to his Subjects 3 and had he done fo, he 
would have better defended himſelf againſt the French with the affeions of his people, 
and no Citadel 3 than with a Citadel, and no affections of the people. Beſides there are 
many ways of loſing theſe Citadels ; by force, by fraud, by corrupting the Governour, by 
ſtarving, and by ſtorm. And if you have loſt a City, which you are in hopes of recovering 
by. the favour of the Citadel , which Kill holds out for you 3 it will require an Army 
as much as if there were no Citadel at all and ſo much the ſtronger, by how much *tis 
probable the people may be more incenſed from the miſchief which they have received out 
of the Caſtle, than they would have been, had there been no Caſtle at all. Experience 
it {elf has lince taught us that that Citadel of Milan was of no advantage, either to the . 
Dukes of Milan, nor French in time of their adverſity; but in time of Peace did them . 
much prejudice, by hindring them from taking ſuch ways as might have obliged the 
ple, and rendered them well affected to their Government. Guido Ubajdo Son to Frederic 
Duke of Urbin, wasa great Captain as any in his time, being driven out of his Country 
by Ceſar Borgia (Son to Alexander VI.) and recovering it atterwards by an accident, he 
cauſed all the Fortreſſes in the whole Province to be diſmantled, and deſtroyed; as things 
which he had found by experience were more to his prejudice than ſecurity. For being 
beloved by the people, he would not do them the injury to put Gartifons in them 3 and 
if he had, upon any invaſion from the Enemy, he could not have kept them without a 
held Army torelieve them. Jalizs the Pope, having driven the Beativogli out of Bononia, 
built a Citadel there, and put in ſuch a Governour 4s partly by his own ill nature, and 
partly by the inſtructions of hjs Maſter, killed many of the Citizens, and committed ſeve- 
ral cruelties, which provoked the Bononians fo exceedingly, that they rebelled * and reco- 
vered the Citadel, which had the Governour been more moderate, might have been longer 
in his poweri Nicolo de Caftello Father of the Vizelli, (returning into his Country , from 
whence he had been baniſhed by the Popes) immediately demoliſhed two Fortreſſes which 
had been raiſed by Sixtus IV.as judging the hearts of the people more like-than thoſe Caſtles 
to ſecure him. But of all, there is no example, cvinces the unuſefulneſs of theſe kind 
of Garriſons, and the convenience of taking them away , more than that which hapned 
lately at Genoxs 3 for the ſaid City revolting from Lewis XII. of France, in the year 1507. 
Lewy! came with a ſtrong Army into.Italy, and having reduced it, built a Caſtle of greater 
ſtrength and capacity than any of that time 3 for it was built upon a promontory that Com- s 
manded the Sea called Godefa, the Harbour, and the Town, fo that by all people it was 
held inexpugnable. But the French being driven out of Italy in the year 1512. Genoa 
rebelled (notwithſtanding the Cale) and Ottanio Fegoſa taking the Government upon 
him, in ſixteen months brought the Caſtle to ſuch extremity, that it was forced to ſurren- 
der 3 whereupon, though he was adviſed to keep it as arefuge in caſe of any diſaſter z yet 
being a wiſe man, and knowing well that a Prince is in nothing ſo fate, as in the affections 
of his Subjes, he cauſed it to be demoliſhed , and he tound the benefit: of that Counſel, 
for by it he has held chat Government to this day 3 and that ſo ſtrongly, that whereas be- 
e, the appearance of a thouſand Foot was ſufficient at any time to Dy carried it 3 his 
adverſaries aſſaulted it with ten thouſand, and could do him no wrong, So that we ſee 
the demoliſhing de Fegoſa no hurt , and the making it did the King of France no good 3 
for when he was able to bring an Army into Italy, he was able to recover Genos without 
the help of the Caſtle 3 but when he could bring no Army, he could not keep it, though 
the Catile was for him : From whence it follows, that as the building of it , was a- great 
expence, and the loſs of it a great diſhonour to the King of France 3 ſo the taking of it 
was great glory to Ottaviano, and the ruining it, a great advantage. And it is the ſame 
thing with thoſe who build them in their new Conqueſts, to keep their new Subjects in 
obedience, which if the example of Genowe and the French ſhould be inſufficient to prove, 
the Cities of Florence and Piſa, will doit effectually. The Florentines built a Citadel at 
Piſa, and ſeveral other Fortreſles to keep it in awe 3 not conlidering that a City which had 
been free, and in continual emulation of the Florentine greatneſs, was not any other way 
to be' kept to.its duty, unleſs (according to the practice of the Romans) they made a fait 
and honourable league with it, or utterly fubverted it. But how. much thoſe Fortreſles 
anſwered their deſigns, appeared when Charles be his Expedition into _ to 
Bb , whom 
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whom they were generally ſurrendered, cither thorow the fear or falſhood of their Go- 
vernours. Sothat had not they been built, the Florentines had never relyed ſo much upon 
them for the keeping of Piſa, but had thought of ſome ſater way to have ſecured it againſt 
the King of France. I conclude then, that to keep ones own Native Country in ſubje- 
Gon, Fortreſſes are dangerous, and to keep new Conquelts , they are ineffectual : To 
prove that the authority and praftice of the Komans ought to be ſufficient, who whenever 
they had a mind to reſtrain the power, and bridle the fury of the people, did it not by 
erecting new Fortreſſes, but by demoliſhing the old. If it be objected that Tarentum of 
old, and Breſfia of late years were recovered by the fidelity of the Caſtles, when the Towns 
had revolted. I anſwer, that as to the recovery of Tarentum , the Caſtle contributed no- 
thing, for the Conſul @xintus Fabins was ſent thither with an Army ſtrong enough to 
have retaken it, had there been no Caſile at all: and, what advantage was it to the Romans 
that the Caſtle held for them, if the recovery of the Town required a Conſular Army, and 
the preſence of ſo great a Soldicras Fabixs Maximus; and that they might have retaken it 
without the help of the Caſtle, is clear in the example of Capra, which they recovered, 
* when there was no Caſtle to befriend them. In the caſe of Breſſia, the circumſtances were 
very extraordinary 3 for it ſeldom happens that when a City revolts, and the Caſtle holds 
' out for you, That the Caſtle has a field Army hard by, and ready torclieve you. Monſiexr 
de Foix General for the King of France, being with his Army at Bologna, and underſtanding 
the defection of the Breſſians, marched immediately to recover it, and in three days time 
' (by the help of the Caſtle.) was Maſter of it again. So that it was not wholly by the 
benefit of the Caſtle that Breſſia was recovered , butby the preſence and dexterity of Mox- 
' fieur de Foix and his Army. And this example may be ſuthcient to ballance all others to 
© the contrary 3 for we ſee daily in our times, multitudes of Caſtles taken and retaken , and 
following the fate of their Cities, and that with no more difficulty or yariety of fortune, 
than when there are none at all 3 as has been viſible in Lombardy, Romagna, the Kingdom 
of Naples, and all other quarters of Italy, And as to thoſe Citadels which are built in 
your new Eonquetts, to defend you from your Enemies abrbad they alſo are abſolutely 
unneceſſary, where you have an Army in the held 3 and where you have none, they are of 
no uſe. A good Army without any ſuch Forts, is ſufficient to defend:you. And this has 
been found by experience hy all thoſe who have been thought excellent in the Arts of War, 
or of Peace 3 and particularly by the Romans and Spartans : The Romans never erected 
any new Caſtles, and'the Spartans never ſuffered any old 3 but what Cities ſoever they 
conquered, down went their Walls; nay, even in their own Citics they would not permit 
any fortification, as believing nothihg ſo proper to defend them as the virtue and courage 
of their Citizens. A Spartas being demanded by an Athenian, Whether the Walls of Athens 
were not very beautiful ? Tes, ſays the Spartan, if it was but inhabited by Women. A Prince 
therefore who has a good Army in the field, may have ſome benefit by his Caſtles, if they 
be upon the Frontiers of his Country, or in ſome places upon the Coaſt , where they may 
retard and entertain an'Enemy for ſome time till the y can come up: But if the Prince 
hasno Army on foot, let his Caſtles be where they wilt, upon the Frontiers or elſewhere, 
they are cither unſerviceable or dangerous : dangerous, becauſe they are cafily loſt,and made 
uſe of by the Encmy againſt you ; or if they be too firong to be taken, yet the Enemy 
marches on, and leaves them unſerviceable behind him. *For an Army that has no Enemy 
in the field to confront it, takes nonotice of Cities ax Caſtles, but paſhng by as it pleaſes, 
rambles up and down, and ravages the whole Country 3 as may be obſerved both in ancient 
Hiſtory and new. . Franceſco Maris not many years ſince invaded the Dutchy of Urbin, nor 
concern'd himſelt at all, though he left ten of his Enemies Cities behind him. Wherefore 
that Prince who has a good Army,need not ſtand upon Caſiles 3 and he that has no Caſtles, 
| need not trouble himfelt to build any 3 all that he is to do, is, to fortific the Town of his 
own relidence as well as he can, and accuſtom the Citizens to Arms, that he may be able 
to ſuſtain an Enemy, at leaſt for a while, till he can make his conditions, or procure relief - 
All other deligns are expenlive in times of Peace 3 and unprofitable in time of War 3 fo 
that he who conliders what has been aid, muſt acknowledge that as the Komans were wile 
in every thing elſe, ſo more particularly in their affairs with the Latins, and Privernates, in 
not thinking of Caliles and Fortreſſes, but of more noble and generous wiys of ſecuring 
their allegiance, 2 4 
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CHAP. XXV. 
To attempt a City full of inteſtine diviſions ,' and to expe to carry #t 


thereby ,, is uncertain and dangerons. 


He diviſions in the Common-wealth of Rome were ſo great betwixt the People and 
the Nobility, that the Veientes and Hetruſci, taking, the rtunity , conſpired. its 

deſtruction, and having raiſed an Army, and harrafſed their w Country, the Senate 
ſent out G. Manlixs, and M. Fabixs, againſt them; whoſe Army encamping near the 
Enemy, were fo provoked by the infolence of theirlanguage, that the Romans laid aſide 
their private animoſities, and cotning to a Battel overthrew them 3, þy which we may ob- - 
ſerve how eaſily we erre in our Counſits, and how we loſe things many times the ſame way 
by which we intended to gain them. The Veientes thought by alin the Romans 
whilſt they were embroil'd in their inteſtine diviſions,they ſhould certainly overcome them; 
and their invading them at that time, united the Enemy, and ruined themſelves; and not 
without reaſon, tor the occafion of diſcord and faQion in a Common-wealth is idlenefs, 
and peace ; and there is nothing unites like apprehenſion, and War. So that had the 
Veientes been wiſe as they ſhould have been, they ſhould have forborn making War upon 
them at that time, and have tryed other tical vog8 09 have deſtroyed them. The ſureſt 
way is to inſinuate, and make your ſelf a Mediator betwixt them, and to take INE 15 
ſelf che atbitration , rather than they ſhould come to blows. When it is come to that, 
you are privately and getitly to ſupply the weaker fide 3 to- foment and continue the War, 
till they conſtimme one another 3 but be ſure your ſupplics be not too great, leſt both parties 

in'to ſuſpect you, and believe your deſign is to ruine them both , and make your ſelf 
Prince. Tt this way be well managed, ic will certainly bring you to. the end which you 
defied; for when'both ſides are weary, they will' commit themſelves to yuur arbitration. 
By theſe Arts, the City of Piſtoia returned to its dependance upon Florence ; for labouring 
under inteſtine diviſions, the Florentines favouring tirſt one fide, and then the other (but 
{ gily that no occaſion. of jealoutie was given to either ) brought them both in 4 ſhort time 
to be weary of their diſtraQtions ,. and. throw themſelves unanimouſly into their arms. 
The Government of the City of Siexa had never been changed by their own domeſtick 
> rum had not the Florentines ſupplied both parties under-hand; and fomented thetts 
t way, whereas had they appearcd openly and above board, it would have been,a means 

to have united them. I ſhall add one example more , Philip Viſconti Duke of Milax made 
War many times upon the Florentines, hoping by,the difſentions of the City to have con- 
quered them the more eaſily, buthe never ſucceeded. So that complaining one time of 
his misfortunes, he had this Expreſſion , The follies of the Florentines have coft me two 
millions of Mony, to no purpoſe. In ſhort, as the Veientes and Tuſcans found themſelves in 
an error (when they thought by help of the differences in Rome, to have maſtered the 
Romans) and were ruined themſelves for their pains. So it will fare with whoever takes 
that way to oppreſs or ſubvert any other Government. 


CH A P, XXVL 


He who contemns or reproaches another- perſon , incurs his hatred , 
without any advantage to bimfelf. 
Look upon it as one of the greateſt points of diſcretion in a man, to forbear injury and 
threatning, eſpecially in words : neither of them weakens the Enemy, but thr 
makes him more cautious, and injury the more inveterate, and induſtrious to revenge it. 
This is manifeſt by the example of the Veienti (of which I diſcourſed in the foregoing 
Chapter) for not contenting themſelves with the miſchick that they brought upon them 
by the War, they added contumely and opprobrious language, which ſo provoked and 
enflamed the Roman Army, that whereas before they were irreſolute, and ſeerned to decline 
it, they now fell upon them unanimouſly , and oyer-threw them. So that it _ to be 
the principal care inan Officer that neither himſelf nor his Soldiers do incenſe and exaſpe- 
rate his Enemy by ill language 3 for that makes him but the more'ſo, does aot at all hinder 
him from revenging himſelt, but does the —_—_ mp miſchief than the Enemy. _ 
2 


* of this we have a notable example in Afi. Gabades the Perfien General having beſieged 
Amida a long time, without any conſiderable eſs3. weary of the tedioyſneſs of the 
Leaguer, and hopeleſs of ſucceſs, he reſolved to draw off and be gone 3 but as he was 


railing his the Garriſon perceiving it, got all upon the Walls, and with the baſeſt 
— itg,.ci _ imaginable cbraided chem with Cowazdizez which 
nettled Gabedes in fuch manner, that be changed his Counſels, {ate down again, and ply'd 


it with that induſtry and indignation , that he took it in few days, and gave it up to the 
fury of the Soldier. The ſame thing hapned to the Veienti (as I aid before.) who not 
ting themſAves to make War upon the Romuzir, went up under their very Noles.tp 
Yoathithems and'what followed? ing haaggpardior I at they ſettled the courage, 
and uniced the animoſities'df the Roman Army, and put them into fo high a fit of impa- 
tience, that they forced the Conſul to a Batrel, wth the Veientes received. the reward 
of their conturnacy. He therefore who is General of an Army, or Governour of a Com- 
mon-wealth, and'cbmnmnands or govertis diſcreetly, takes particular care that ſuch ill lan- 
egg gd bovis IFCE Api Jha opefoartatg Lacay 5 torts 
an'Enemy, they make him'but worſe, unleſs ſuch remedies aSare practi 
ite trot hy ron left two of their Legions at Capons, they conſpired 
inſt the Copowens (a5 Thall be deſcribed more largely hereafter) which occaſioned a 
dig, but it was rrvrggoan- + Valeria ger and among other thi 
neceſſity in that junRute, ah was paſſ &d, wi eat penalty to any man 
. thatſhould upbraid a> the Soldiers by their Sedition. "Tiberins Grads having the 
cotmtmarid of a certain nitmber of Servants (in the time of Haniba/'s Wars) which the 
ſearcity of men, had forced the Ramars to Arm, made it nolcls than death for any manto 
reproach chem by their ſervitude. So mindful were the Roman Officers always of pre- 
venting ſuch exprobration, ww knbrig coat nothing proyokes and incenſes a man fo hi 
asto have his imperfeQtons rip'd up, whether incarncft, or in jaſt, *tis the ſame 


. 


» { ri 
Nam facttie afpere , quando nimium 'ex vero traxere , acrem ſui memoriam nelingunt ; 
for 'bitifig railfery, eſpecially with a tinfure of truth, leaves an W impreſſion upon the 
Memory. ROT Py | | 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Wiſe Princes , and well governed States ought ito be cortented with vitory ; for 
many times whilſt they think to puſh things forward, they loſe all. 


T7 R—_ our Enemy with rude and difhonorable language, proceeds either from in- 
RB fſolence upon ſorne vitory paſt or extraordinary confidence of obtaining it, which 
being falſe, La anpark > Meg pprancy orga err not only in our words, but our 
a&tions. For from the time that error ſei our judgments, it makes us many times 
loſe the occafion.of a certain good, in h a better that is but uncertain, which is a - 
poirit not unworthy our contideration, thereby our reaſon is diſturbed , and our 
State'many times brought in of ruine 3 and this T ſhall demonſtrate by examples 
both ancient and modern , arguments cannot do it ſo diſtindly. bal after he 
had defeated the Romans at Cannas, ſent Meſſengers to Cartbage with the news of his Vi- 
Qory, and to deſire Supplies. The Senate was -a long time in Counſel what was to be 
done, Aunon, a graveand folid Citizen being preſent, adviſed them co make wiſe uſe of 


their Victory, and think-of making Peace the Romans , which they might do.upon 
better conditions now they were than they were in reaſon to expe upon any 
diſaſter. That the Carthaginiens had the whole world that they were able to bas 
lance the Romans 3 for they had e with them, and beaten them ; and having gone {o 
far with honour and ſucceſs, they ought not (at leaft in his judgment) e what they 
had got, and by hoping for more, run a hazard of all : But this el was not 
followed, though when too late, it was to be the better. 

Alexander the great had conquered all the Eaſt , when the Common-wealth of Tyre 
(a great Town ſcituate like Venice in the water) amazed at the grandeur of Alexander, (ent 
Embaſſadors to him to offer him their obedience and ſubjeRtion upon what terms he 
unwilling cither himſelf, or any of his Army ſhould come into their 
to be cxcluded by a private City, to whom the whole world 

their offers, ſent their Embaſſadors back, and went im- 
Town flood in the Sea, and was well provided TENG 

Vi 


Tom Mondo ah 
had opened their Gates 3 rej 
mediately to beſiege it- 


/ 
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Vicual and Ammunition.4 infomuch as at four months end Alexander to conſider 
that that ſingle Town had deprived his glory of more time, than many other of his Con- 

ſts of much'greater importance : Whereupon he refolved tocome to an agrecment with 
t and-to grant them the conditions which they demanded: at firftz bur the Tyrians 


apoyeeg ide, not only refuſed his proffers, bur put his Mefſengers to death ; 
which in a rage Alexander cauſed it to beafſaulted nul nag and it was done with has 
fury, that the Town was taken and fack'd, and part of the people put tothe Sword, and 
the reſt made ſlaves. Tn the year 1512. a Spaniſh Army came into the Dominions of the 
Florentines to reſtore the Medici in Florence, and tax the City and they were called in, 
and conducted by the Citizens themſelves, who had pronnd, thatas ſoon as they appeared 
in thoſe parts, would take Arms, and declare for them 3, being entered in the plain; 
and finding no body to joyn with them, or ſupply them, ſcarcity of proviſions proved 
with the Spaniard to think of a Treaty, and propoſe it to the Enemy, but the Florentines 
were too high, and refuſed it, which was the loſs of Prato, and the ruine of their State. 
So then a Prince that is attack'd by another Prince moxe t than himſelf, cannot be 
2 bel ter exror, than to refuſe an agreement, eſpecially when. it is offered 5 for 
can never be fo bad, but it ſhall have in it ſomething of advantage for him who accepts.it, 
and perhaps contribute to his Victory, It ought therefore to have fatisfied the le of 
Tyre that Alexander accepted of the conditions which he had formerly denyed them 3 and 
it had been ViQtory nou for them, that with Arms in their hands they had forced 


elign of that Army was to change the Govern- 
. ment; to break their league with the French and to raiſe what Money [ yew them they 

could: *, Though of theſe three points, they had obtained the two laſt, and the firſt alage 
had remained entire to the Floreutines (that is to ſay, the Government of the City) every 
Citizen ponape las. wires fr his life) would have had ſome honour and : i 


without Qunondeg i es ſo much fogthe loſs of the other two. And by the 
poſture of cheir their ſucceſs ſeem'd to be certain 3 yet ought not to have ex- 


poſed things to the diſcretion of Fortune, ſeeing their all was at which no wiſe man 
will hazard but upon inevitable neceſſity. Hanibat having left Italy , where he had becn 
ſixteen years together with a great deal of honour, being called home to the relief of his - 
own Country, | Aſdrubal and Siphax defeated 3 the Kingdom of Namid{za loſt ; The 
Carthaginiant retired, and coop'd up within the circumference of their own walls, fo as 
they had no hopes but in Haxibal and his Army. Hanibal being ſenſible that this was the 
laſt caſt; and that if he miſcarried, his Country was quite lolt, reſolved to put —_— 
to a hazard, till he had tryed all other ways; and was not aſhamed to make the firt 
overture of a Peace, as knowing that if there was any hopes left for his Connery, 
it was in that, rather than War 3 but being refuſed, he reſolved to fight (though wit 
very little hopes) ſuppoling he might poſſibly win the day , or if he did loſe it, it ſhould 
not be without leaving ſome teſtimony of his courage and generolity. It then Hanibel, 
a perſon of that great Experience and Condudt, at the head of a gu! Army, choſe 
rather to have had things determined by treaty and accommodation, than Battel ; upon 
the loſs of which, the wealth and liberty of his Country depended : what is he to do, 
who has not his courage nor experience? But men arc ſubject to ſtrange and imaginary 
hopes, upon which repoling with too much confidence , they take their meaſures amils, 
and are many times ruined. ; 


G 


——_— 


CH A P. XXVUL 


How wach it is for the intereſt of all Governments that all injury be puniſhed; 
| whether againſt the publick,, or particular perſons. 


T iscalily known to what men are often tranſported by choler and indignation , by 
what bined 6 the Romans, when they ſent the three Fabis Embaſladors towards the 
Gawlr, who were entered into Tuſcany, and had laid fiege to Clwſuwm. For the Clufions 
being beſieged, ſent to'the Romans to relieve them, and the Romans ſent to the French to 
ire them in the name of the people of Rome, to-withdraw their forces out of Tuſcany 3 
The Roman Embaſſadors arrived at the Army, but being bettex Soldiers than ge 
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when the Armies came to engage, they put themſelves at the head of the Claſians , to 
tight againſt tha French, which being obſerved by the F rench, turn*d all their former hatred 
to the Tuſcans, upon,the Romans, which was much encreaſed after they had ſent Embaſſa- 
dors to complain of it at Rome, and to require that thoſe who had committed that fault, 
might be delivered up into their hands, to make ſatisfaQion for their offence. But inſtead 
of granting their demands, or puniſhing their delinquency themſelves, they were created 
Tribunes with Confular authority. Which coming afterwards to the Ears of the French, 
finding thoſe perſons advanced, who onght rathet to have been puniſhed , they interpre- 
ted it as done in affront to them, and being enflamed with anger and diſdain,they marched 
dire&ly to Rome, affaulted and took it, all but the Capitol, which hapned to them for 
nothing, but that the Romans (when their Embaſſadors had contra jus gentinm, fought 
againſt the French) had been fo far from doing them juſtice, that the ſaid Embaſſadors 
were advanced and preferred. For which reaſon, a Prince and Common-wealth is to 
take care that no ſuch injury be done, not only to a Nation, or Commonalty, but to any 
particular perſon 3 for if a man be highly offended either by a State, or private perſon, 
and has not the ſatisfaQtion he defires, if it be in a Republick, he ceaſes not to purſue his 
revenge, though with the ruine of the State. If it be under a Monarchy , and he tinds 
himſelf touched in point of honour, if he has the leaſt ſpark of generofity in him , he 
will never be quiet till he be revenged, though with never ſo much prejudice to himſelf, 
of which caſe wecannot have an apter and truer example, than in Phzlip of Macedon, the 
Father of Alexander the great. Philip had in his Court a young Gentleman of very ex- 

' quiſite beauty called Paaſemias, with whom Attalxs (a great favourite of the faid Phi- 
lips) was enamoured 3 having tempted and ſolicited him many times to ſatisfic his paſſion, 
and found him always averſe, he reſolved to do that by force or ſurprize, which he could 
not do otherwiſe : To this ſe he made a ſolemn feaſt, and invited Pawſanias, and 
ſeveral other great perſons : when they had filled themſelves well with their good cheer, 
he cauſed Pauſanias to be taken from the Table, and carried to a private place, and not only 
fatisfied his own luſt, but cauſed him to be vitiated by ſeveral others. Pauſanias com- 
plained heavily to King Philip, who havin kt him for ſome time in hopes of doing him 
juſtice,” inſtead of performing, he advanced Attalzs to the ' Government of a Provinee in - 
Greece : Which Pawſanias reſenting 3 in great anger that his adverſary againſt whom he 

' had fo long, and fo earneſtly ſolicited, ſhould now be preferred, he began to turn his in- 
dignation upon the King, who had refuſed to right him, rather than upon the perſon who 
had done him the wrong : Infomuch that the very morning his Davghter was married to 
Alexander of Epirus, as Philip was going to the Temple to celebrate the Nuptiality with 
his Son Alexander on one hand of him, and his new Son in Law on the other, — 
aſſaulted and flew him. This example is much like that of the Romans, and is to be ob- 
ſerved by any man that governs 3 who is never to deſpife any body ſo as not to believe but 
he who is injured will revenge himſelf ſometime or other, though with never ſo much 
danger and detriment to himſelf. 


—————— 


C H A P. XXIX, 


Fortune caſis a miſt before peoples eyes, when ſhe would not have 
4 them oppoſe her deſigns. 


F the courſe of humane affairs be conſidered, it will appear, that many accidents ariſe, 
againſt which the Heavens do not ſuffer us to provide : And when this hapned at 

Rome, where there was ſo much Virtue, and Piety, and Order, well may it happen more 
fxequently in thoſe Cities and Provinces where there are no ſuch things to befound. And 
becauſe the place is remarkable,to ſhow the influence which the Heavens have upon humane 
affairs, Tirus Livins has diſcourſed of it largely and efficaciouſly, telling us, That the Stars 
to make us ſenſible of their power, firſt diſpoſed the ſaid Fabii (who were ſent Embaſſa- 
dors to the French) to tight as aboveſaid, to the cnd that upon that occalion , they mighe 
make War upon Kome. In the next place, they beſotted the Romans fo, as they did no- 
thing worthy of the namie of Romans in order to their defence, having baniſhed Camillus 
(the only perſon capable of ſtanding thera in ſtead) to Ardes. Again, when the French 
were upon their march towards Rome, thoſe who to repel the inroads of the Volſei, and 
other bordering Enemies, had made DiQtators many times, and with very good ſucceſs, 
made none upon the approach of the French. They were ſo flow likewiſe, A ſo remiſs in 
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the raiſing of Men, and fo tedious in turniſl.ing them with Arms , that they could ſcarce 
draw out any conſiderable force againſt them , till the Enemy was as far as the River 
Alia which is within ten milesof Kome; and when their Army was come thither, it was 
. not encamped by the Tribunes with the uſual diligence and diſcretion, they having neither 
choſen a good place, nor drawn their line, nor tortified themſelves with Trenches, nor 
Stoccadoes as formerly, nor done any thing for their ſecurity, cither humane, or divine : 
When they came to tight , they drew up their men ſo awkwardly and untowardly , that 
neither Soldier nor Officer did atiy thing worthy of the Diſcipline of the Romars, fo that 
the Battel was loft without any effuſion of Blood, the Romans running at the very firlt 
charge, the greateſt part of them to Yet , the reſt to Rome, and in ſuch conſternation, 
that they fled directly to the Capitol before they went home totheir houſes. So that: the 
Seniat without ſo much as chinking to defend their Ciry, any more than the reſt , never- 
cauſed the Gates to be ſhut, but part of them fled away, and part into the Capitol. There, 
it is true they began to obſerve better orders than before, and managed things with leſs 
confuſion ; They diſcharged all thoſe that were unſerviceable , and turnzſhed rhicmſclves 
with what proviſion they could get, that they might be able to hold out. The greateſt 
part of 'thoſe uſeleſs people which were turn'd out of the Capitol, as old Men, Women, 
and Children, fled into the Neighbouring Cities 3 the reſt continued in Rome, and were 
a prey to the French, So that it a man ſhould have read their Exploits in former 
times, and comparcd them with their a&ions then, he would not have believed them to be 
. the ſame people 3 and Titzs Livixs gives the reaſon after he had deſcribed all the diſorders 
aforeſaid in theſe words, Adeo obcecat animos fortuna, cum vim ſnam ingruentem refringi 
nou vult, $6 ſtrangely does fortune blind other people, when ſhe would not be obſtrutied in 
ber deſigns , and there can be nothing more true. Wherefore men are not fo much-to be 
blamed or commended for their adverſity or proſperity 3 for it is frequently ſeen, fome arc 
hurried to ruine, and others advanced to great honour by the ſwing and impulle of their 
fate, wiſdom availing little againſt the misfortunes of the one, and folly as little againſt 
the felicity of the other. . When fortune deligns any great matter , ſhe makes choice of 
ſome man of ſuch courage and -parts, agis able to diſcern when ſhe preſents him with an 
occaliou : and fo on the otherlide , when ſhe intends any great deſtruQtion, ſhe has her 
Inſtruments ready -to puſh on the whgel, and affiſt to her defigns3' and if there be any 
man capable of obſtruting them in the leaſt, ſhe either rids him out of the way , or 
deprives him of all authority, and leaves him without any faculty to do good. And 
this isabundantly cleared by this place, where Fortune, to amplihe Rome, and bring it 
to that Grandeur to which it arrived afterwards 3 thought ft 'to debaſe it, (as we thall 
ſhow at large in the beginning of our third Book) but would not utterly deſtroy” it - 
For which reaſon, though ſhe permitted Camilius to be baniſhed, ſhe would . not ſuffer 
him to be killed 3 though ſhe let Rome be taken, ſhe preſerved the Capitol : Though ſhe 
intimidated-:the Romans, and would ſuffer them to do nothing wiſely for the fatety of the 
City, yet the left them ſo much wiſdom as ſecured the Capitol : That, Kome might be 
taken, ſhe cauſed the greateſt part of the Army that was defeated upon the Aliz, toretire 
to Veii, thereby cutting off all ways for the defence of Rome : But in the mid(t of her 
Career, when the ſeem'd, in ſuch haſie, and ſo impatient of its deſtruction, the prepared 
every thing that was neceſſary for its preſervation 3 having conveyed a good Army to Veiz, 
and Camillus to Ardez, that once again they might make head under a General whoſe repu- 
tation was never ſully'd with the ignominy ot ſuch a loſs, but ſtood clear and entire for 
the recovery of his Country : And here we might bring ftore of modern examples to 
prove what is ſaid, were not this ſufficient without them. Yet thisI ſhall aſſert again (and 
- by the occurrences in all Hiſtory there is nothing more true) That men may fecond their 
fortune. not reliſt it 3 and follow the order of her defigns, but by no means defeat them: 
Nevertheleſs men are not wholly to abandon themſelves, becauſe they know not her end 3 
for her waysbcing unknown and irregular, may poſſibly be at laſt for our good 3 ſo that 
we are always to hope the beſt, and that hope is to preſerve us in whatever troubles or 


diltreſſes we ſhall fall. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Princes and Republicks that are truly magnificent, do not make their Leagues 
and Alliances with Money, but by their virtue, reputation, and force. 


= Romans were beſieged in the Capitol , and though they were in expeRation of 
relief frofh Veii and Camillus, yet Famine conſtraining them, they propoſed a par- 
ley with the French, and were to pay a certain Sum of Money for their liberty 3 The Artj- 
cles were ſign'd, all _ concluded, and Commiſſioners {ent in to receive the Money, 
when on a ſudden Camillws appears with his Army, as if fortune had done it (ſays Livy) 
Ut Romani auro redempti* non viverent. That it might not be ſaid the Romans bad ever 
been ranſom'd : Which point is not only obſervable in this place, but in the whole progreſs 
of the affairs of that Common-wealth, where it may be ſeen that they never got Town, 
nor never mad@Peace with their Money 3 whatever they did,” was bravely, and with their | 
Arms, which I think is more than can be ſaid of any other State in the world. One of 
the great marks of the puiſlance of this Common-wealth , was the manner of her fiving 
with her Neighbors. When things are ſo managed in a Government, that the Neighbors 
purchaſe its amity, and make themſelves its Penſioners 3 *tis a certain ſign of the potency 
of that Government : But when the Neighbors on the contrary receive Money from it, 
*tis as infallible a ſign of its weakneſs. If one reads the Roman Hiſtory, he ſhall tind the 


' Maſilians, the Edi, the Rhodians, Hiero of Siracuſe, and Maſſiniſſa, as they were Neigh- 


bors, ſo they were Tributaries to the Romans, contributing to their expences, and Taxes 
as there was occaſion , without expeRation of any other recompence, but proteion. 
Where a Prince or Common-wealth is weak, jt is otherwiſe, as it appeared by our own 
City of Florence, which in former times when 1t was in its greateſt reputation, paid annual 
ſtipends to moſt of the little Governments in Romania, belides what was received by the 
Perugians, Caſtellans, and all their other Neighbors; whereas had it been firong, and 
well Armed, it would have been quite otherwiſt, and all the 'reſt would have given Flo. 
rence Money for her protection. Nor were the Florentines ſingular in this caſe, the Vene- 
tians did the fame, and ſo did the King of France, who notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
his Kingdom, was tributary to the Swizzers, and the King of England, which proceeded 
from his having diſarmed the people, and preferring a preſent opportunity of ſqueezing 
them, and avoiding an imaginary danger, before the doing thoſe things that might have 
ſecured his State, and made it happy forever z which praQtice though for ſome time it may 
produce quiet and repoſe, yet the end is troubles, and lofles, and ruine without remedy, 
It would be too tedious to recount how often the Florentines, the Venetians, and the 
Kingdom of France have bought off their Wars, and ſubmitted to ſuch diſhonorable terms, 
as the Romans could never be brought to but once. It would be too tedious to recount 
how many Towns the Florentines, and the Venetians have bought with their Money, which 
have been the occaſion of great diſorders afterwards, and prov'd that what is gotten by 
gold, is not to be kept with iron. | 
This point of generoſity, and this manner of living the Romans obſerved very pun- 
Qually whilt they were free 3 but after they fell under the Government of Emperors, and 
thoſe Emperors grew bad, they began to degenerate too, and prefer the ſhadow before the 
Sun. They began to be Penlionaries firſt to the Parthians, then to the Germans, aud by 
degrees to all their Neighbors, which was the firſt ſtep to the ruine of that great Empire ; 
= all theſe inconveniences procceded from the difarming of the people, and negleQting 
to train them up to Military Diſcipline, fron: whence a greater miſchief does ariſe zand that 
is, That the nearer the Enemy approaches, the weaker, and more unable he tinds you 
and therefore not being ſtrong enough of your ſelf to repel the Enemy from borders, 
you are forced to pay tribute to your Neighbors to undertake it for you 3 which being to 
be raiſcd and extorted from your SubjeQts, renders them more feeble and impotent. By 
which means it happens ſometimes that thoſe States which are in this condition , may per- 
haps make ſome little reſiſtance upon the Frontiers, but it the Enemy paſſes that, all is 
gone without remedy. But all this is diſorderly, and unnatural ; for as nature in all ani- 
mals has fortiticd the vital and principal, and not extream parts of the body, becauſe the 
body can ſubliſt without the one, bur not without the other. So *tis in all Governments, 


.the heaxt and center is to be fortihed, rather than the Frontizrs : But this was very ill 


obſerved by the Florentines , for whenever an Enemy had palt our borders, and took his 
way the City, there was no body in a condition to oppoſe him. It was the ſame 
with 
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with the Venetians not many years ſince, and had not-their City beet as it were ſwadled 

with the Sea, it had been certainly deftroyed. . This indeed has not'been ſeen ſo fkrequent- 

ly in France, becauſe1t is ſo.great a Kingdom, and: too firong for moſt of its neighbours 3 

nevertheleſs when in the year 1513.they were invaded by the Engliſh, the whole Kingdom 

trembled, and the King of France; hirhfelf, and many others were-of opinion, thit-tif he 
loſt one Battel; the whole Kingdom was gone. With the. Romane it was quite contrary. 
the nearer the enemy approached the City, the ſtronger he found it : this was evident in 

Hanibal”s invation, though he had forc'd his way into Italy, fought-three great Bartels with 

the Romans, and beat them in every one, though they had lott ſo many brave Souldiers 

and Officers,yet they were not onlyable to contigue the;:War,but to conquer them atlaſt, 8 

all by fortifying the heart & center of their Country,and leaving the extremities toſhift for 

themſelves: for the vitals and fundamentals of their State was. the, People of. Kome, the 

Country bf the Latiz?, the neighbouring Cities that were in League; and their Colonies 

from whence they drew ſo many Souldiers as were able to fight, and entertain the whole 
World.” And this -Hanno the Carthaginian underſiood very well: for when after the Bat- 

tel at Cannas Hannibal ſent Mage -to- Carthage to give them an: account of the partict- 

lars of the Victory, Mago having, exceedingly magnified the exploits of -his Brother, and 

deba@.che Condition of the Roreans, Hanno interrupted him, and enquir'd whether any 

of the Roman Citigs, or any of their Confederates had revolted? whether any of their 

Senators were come in to Hanibal? or whether they had ſent any Enibaſſadors to him to 

treat ? and when Mago denied that any thing ot allthis'had paſſed, Hanno replyed, Hoſtizm 
ergo multum ſupereſt ,, &: bellum tam integrum'babemus , atq, babuinins qua die' Annibal 
Icaliam eft ingreſſns < There ir work, enough bebind, and the War-if as. entire as when Hanibal 
paſſed firſt into Italy. - -It is apparent therefore, both'by what is ſaid in this Chapter;"and 
what has been ſaid often before, that there is great difference 'betwixt'the preſent and an- 
cient methods of the Romans; and if. we ſeriouſly / confider-it, we thall not wonder that 
ſo many Towns are taken and loſt, and ſo many Governments fubverted, as we have'ſcen 

in our days: for where diſcipline is neglected, and military virtue laid afide, all things are 
committed wholly to Fortune, which being various'and unconſtant; produces various'rmiut- 
tations 3 and this viciſſitude and unconſtancy of affairs-will continne' fill ſome extellent' 
perſon ariſes to reſtore the ancient diſcipline, and reftrain fortune from giving fach/eviden- 
ces of her power every hour of the day. t he td ate 
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CHAP. XXX. oy 
How dangerous it is to believe Exiles too far. | 


|| Think it not amiſs in this place to ſhew how much it imports all perſons not to give too 
much credit to thoſe who are baniſhed, for many times they. are but the practices and 
ſtratagems of Princes and States. We have a memorable example of their inconſtancy in 
Livy, though ſomething improper. When Alexander the Great paſſed into 4fis with his 
Army, Alexander of Epirus his Kinſman and Unckle paſſed with another into 1taly, invi- 
ted by the Exiles of- Lxcca, who put him in hopes that by their means he ſhould be Maſter 
of that whole Province: but when he was come into Italy, inſtead of afliſting him, they 
conſpir'd againſt him, and flew him, upon promiſe of indempnity, and reſtitution of -their 
Eſtates. From whence we may learn what faith is to be given to ſuch as are banithed our 
of their own Country : for as to their engagements, they are nothing 3 it is not to be 
doubted but when ever they can return by any other means, they will leave you, and be- 
take themſelves to any body elſe, notwithſtanding any promiſe or engagement to you and 
that which makes their promiſes and confidence the leſs to be truſted, is, becauſe their ex- 
treme paſſion and deſire to come home, make them believe many things that are-impothible,. 
and pretend many things that they do not believe : ſo that betwixt what they believe, and. 
what they pretend, they feed you with fair hopes, but it you depend upon them, you are 
undone, your expence is all loſt, and your whole enterprize miſcarries3 I ſhall only give you 
an inſtance in the aforeſaid Alexander, and Themiſtocles the Athenian , Themiſtacles being 
in rebellion againſt the Athenians, fled into Aſia to Darins, whom he {olicited with large : 
promiſes to an expedition into Greece. Darins was perſwaded, and paſſed'into Greece, but 
Themijſtocles being unable to make his promiſes good, either for ſhame of what he had done, 
or fear of puniſhment for what he had not, he poiſoned himſelf and if Themiſtocles a man 
of that Excellence and Virtue could delude the King, and promiſe more than he could 
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| ow little axe they to he truſted, who having no {ach thing to reftrain them, give 
ame—dagtobar er ephgr v paſſon and deſires ? Princes therefore and States ought to 

exy tender of undertaking any enterprize upon the encouragement of an Exile, for 
they ſeldom ſucceed. And becauſe it ſeldom happens that Towns are taken by intelligence 
within, I ſhall diſcourſe of it in my next Chapter, and add what variety of ways the Komaxs 
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CH A P. XXXII 
How many ſeveral ways the Romans uſed to Conquer their Towns. 


ſurren 
| Open force was when they made their attaque without battering the 
s, whi 4 i wrbem trem Corona, To begirt a Town, becauſe they drew 
their whole Army round the Town, and fell on in all quarters, and in this manner it hap- 
pened ſometimes that they carried very conſiderable places at one Storm, as when Scipio 
took; new Carthage in, Spair, If this way was incffcQual, they battered down the walls 
=. their Rams, and _ _—_ rw cr they EG Jus —_y the 
owns under ground, a5they did at Vets 3 fometimes ey might fight with the en 
rs built wooden Towers, or raiſed Mounts to the height of the walk 
Gom ce they might and.moleſt them within their Works” The bolteged were. 
in moſt danger in the tirſt caſe upon a general aſſault, for their walls were to be made | 
in all places at once, and it fell out may mes, that there were not men enongh to ſupply 
and relieve all z orif-they had men en to do that, they were not all of an equal 
courage, and when any gave ground, the whole Town was like to be loſt, and by this means 
that way was often ſuccesful. When this way miſcarried, they ſeldom fate down before a 
Town, or went formally to beleaguer it, becauſe it could not be done but with greater ha- 
zard to their Army, for their quarters being to be extended, and their guards round abouc 
the Town, they muſt of neceſſity be thinner and weaker in ſome places, and unable to 
make any  nklereble oppolition, if the enemy ſhould make any conliderable eruption, ſo 
' that thefudden and brisk way was prefer'd : when their walls were battered with their 
Engines, thoſe who were in the Town defended themſelves much as we do now againſt 
great Guns, by repairing their breaches as well as they could. Their way of defeating 
their mines was by countermining, and oppoling themlelyes perſonally againſt the enemy, 
or diſturbing them with their inventions, as particularly, putting of feathers, and oils, and 
other ſtinking ſtuff into barrels of wood, they ſet them on fire, and then tumbled them 
among the enemy, that what with the fre, the ſmoak, and the ſtench, they might not be 
able to endure then: their Towers of wood, they deſtroyed commonly by throwing, tire 
into them 3 and then for the mounts which were raiſed againſt the walls, their way was to 
Gig under the walls,8 fieal away their earth, or by looſening the foundations of the mounc, 
it all fell co the ground. But theſe ways of taking a Town are not long to be tried 3 
if they carrried it not quickly, they raiſed their fiege, and ſought out ſorue other way of 
gs War, as Seipio did when he went over into Africk, for having aſſaulted 
_ - or hree mare a _ his Counſels, raifed his Siege, and addrefſed himſelf 
; tot ging t aginian Army to an engagement; yet ſometimes the 
continued their , a5 they did at Veii, Corobege, and Jeruſalem : 25 to their way of 
taking of Towns by fraud and intelligence, (as they took Palevpolir) the Komans and 
others attempted many places after that manner, but they ſcldom ſucceeded; for thoſe ſecret 
correſpondencics are eahily diſcovered,and the leaft diſcovery ſpoils the whole deſign, becauſe 
the —_— is commonty diſcovered before it comes to cxecution,it either being unpraQi- 
cable-in it ſelt, or betrayed by the —_—y of ſome of the Confpirators, there being a nece(- 
firy of mecting and diſcourſing with fach perſons, as it is not lawful to diſcourſe with but 


upon 
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upon ſome ſpecious occaſion. But ſuppoſe it be not diſcovered in the management, there 
are ſo many difhculties in putting it into ation, that it is almoſt impoſlible to overcome 
them for if you come too ſoon, or too late, all is ſpoiled : if any noiſe be made, (as by 
the geele in the Capitol) the leaſt diſorder, the leafterror or miftake deſtroys the whole - 
enterprize. Belides, theſe things being executed in the night, the darkneſs firikes a ter- 
ror into the inſtruments, and the more,becauſe they are commonly unacquainted with the 
place or people which they are to attaque, and' therefore every litfle noiſe 'or accident is 
ſufficient to confound them, and every trifling imjagination will make them turn their 
backs 3 but no body was fo daring and ſuccesful in theft fraudulent and noturnal deſigns 
as Aratus Sicionizes, though in the day-time he was but like other men, which was rather 
' from ſome ſecret virtue in him, than any excellence in the way. And as'to the taking of 
Towns by ſurrender, they either ſurrender freely, or by force.” When they- do it freely, 
it is done out of ſome extrinſick neceſſity, (as when Capra furrendred to: the Romans, for 
fear of falling into the hands of the Samnites) or elſe out of defire to be well governed, 
as being taken with the adminiſtration of that Prince to whom they ſurrender and thus 
it was with the Rhodians, the Maſſiliaxs, and other Cities which gave themſelves up 
to the Romans upon no other inducement, but that they might live more happily under 
the Roman Laws, and be under a better Conſtitution. But there are many Cities which 
ſurrender by force, which force proceeds either from the fatigues and calamities of a te- 
dious Sicge, or from continual excurſions and depredations to which they are ſubject 3 
and againſt which they have no other way to ſecure themſelves. And then all the ways 
we have mentioned, the Romans made more uſe of this, carrying on their wars with 
their neighbours 450 years together, in this manner for the moſt part; for though they 
tried all the other, they found this the more profitable and ſafe. In Sieges there is delay 
and loſs of time, in fiorms, hazard and danger and uncertainty in conſpiracies: but 
in bringing things to a Battel, it has been ſeen that by beating the enemies Army , 
they have got a whole Kingdom in a day, whereas an obſtinate Town has coſt them 
ſeveral years. | SEEN Tt > > 2 426 
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How the Romans: upon any Expedition, gave their Generals 
general Commisſions. 


] Am. of opinion, that to read the Hiſtory of Livy, with any profit and advantage 
'we muſt conſider not only: the a&tions, but the whole means and proceſs both of 
the People and Senate of Rome. Among other things , it is very remarkable with 
what authority they inveſted their Conſuls, Diftators and Generals of their Armies , 
and it was ſo great, that the Senate reſerved to it ſelf only the power of gyaking 
Peace, or new Wars as they ſaw occaſion 3 all the reſt was left to the diſcretion of 
the Conſul , who might fight, or not hight, aſſault this Town or that Town as he 
pleaſed, without any. contradiQion. 

This may be proved by miny examples, but more eſpecially by what hapned in an Ex- 
pedition againit the Twfeans 3 for Fabms the Confattraving detearedrheenemy-ar-$urr7; 
reſolving to pals the Forreſt of Gimins with his Army, and invade Tuſcany, he was ſo far 
from receiving Orders from the Senate, or conſulting them in the buſineſs, that he gave 
them not the leaſt notice, though the War was to be removed into another Country, and 
like to be very dangerous which appeared by the reſolution of the Senate in that very 
caſe z for having heard of his Victory at Swtri, and apprehending that he might fall upon 
ſuch counſels, and paſs his Army into Tuſcany, thorow that dangerous Forreſt, they ſent 
two Embaſſadors to him to adviſe him from that Expedition 3 but they came too late, 
for he was gone before, and having over-run the whole Country, and routed the enemy, 
inſtead of hindering his deſign, the Embaſſadors went back with the news of his Victory. 
This cuſtom of the Romaxr, if it be ſeriouſly conlidered, will be found to be very folid and 
wiſe, For ſhould the Senate have been conſulted by their Generals upon every. particular 
occaſion, and have expected all their Orders from them, it would have made their Gene- 
rals leſs circumſpe&, and vigorous, becauſe the honour of the Victory would not accrew 
totally to them, but they mult participate with the Senate. Belides, the Senate underſtood 


very well that Fortune is various, and that many accidents and advantages happen which 
Ccc2 eannot 
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cannot be known or improved by any but thoſe who are preſent 3 {o that if they ſhould 
deſire to be conſulted in things of which they can have no knowledg, they muſt of nece(- 
fity err, though they were perſons of neyer ſo much experience and wiſdom. Wherefore 
gave their General abſolute power of diſpoling all things at his own will, and the 
whole honour of the Expedition wo args ho) a ſpur to prick on his di» 
igence, and a bridle to xegulate his raſhneſs. And this I have thought fit to inſert, thac I 

ſhew how much the famous Common-wealths in our times do differ from the Ro- 
Mars, } ly the Venetians and Florentines, who are ſo ſiri& with their General, that 
4f a great Gun be but to be d againſt a Town, the Senate muſt be adviſed, and give 
order how, and from whence it is to play. But this cuſtom 'deſeryes commendation as 
wy ryan: $9 TT brought their affairs into that fad condition in 
which they ate at 
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CHAP. TL | 


That a Se or Common-wealth be long-liv'd, it is neceſſary to corre it often; 
| and reduce it towards its firſt Principles. 


.*- 


15S a certain truth, that the things of this World are determined, and a ſet time 
appointed for their daration3 but thoſe run thorow the whole courſe which is 
: ailigned them by their Stars, who keep their body in ſuch order, that it may not 
alter at all, or if it does, it is for the better. IT ſpeak now of mixt bodies, as 
Common-wealths, and Sets, and I fay that thoſe alterations are ſalutiferous, which reduce 
them towards their firſt principles 3 and therefore the beſt ordered; and longeſt liv'd art , 
they who (by their own orders) may be often renewed, or elſe by ſome accident- (withour 1 
the help of the ſaid orders) may tend to renovation : *tis as clear ag the day, that no bo« 
dies of men are of long duration, unleſs they be renewed 3 and the way to renew them 
as is faid before) is to reduce them to their principles: For the Fundamentals of all 
Common-wealths and Kingdoms have —_ ſomething of in them, by means 

bf which they recover their ti on and grandeur. And becauſe in proceſs of 
time that goodneſs corrupts, that CORE neceſſity die; unleſs ſomething intervenes 
that xeduces it to its firſt principles. The Phyſitian ſpeaking of the body of man, tell us, 
wod quotidie aggregatits aliquid, quod quandog; indiget curationez That there is not a diy 
es, but it contralts ſomething which afterwards will require to be cured. Tis the ſame 
with the Body Politick 3 and as to them; Ifay that = are to be cured, by being renewed 3 
and they axe renewed partly by external accident, and. partly by internal prudence. The 
firſt happens as it were by deſtiny or fate, as that Romeſhould be taken by the French, that 


thereby it might reaſſume irs 01d cuſtoms and virtues, and revive its t —_ Re» 
gion 
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ligion and Juſtice, which were ſuperannuated and decayed, as appears very plain by the 
deſcription of their preparation againſt the French, in which it is declared by Tits Living, 
that upon\ the marching out of their Army, .and inveſting their Tribunes with Conſular 
power, they obſerved nglſgeligious ceremony: at the ſame time they not only refuſed to 
* eorret the three Fabii, Who contra jus gentium Id qa. *pjaſ the Frenchgbut created 
them Tribunes. And it is cafily to be preſum'd that they male leſs account of the good 
Laws and Conſtitttions ordaitted byRomalus ant other wiſe Princes, than was reaſonable 
and (perhaps) neceſſary to preſerve the liberty of their State. This foreign invaſion hap- 
ned to them therefore, that all the obſolete Laws of that City might be revived, and that 
the people might be taught, that it was neceſſary not only to maintain-Religion and Juſtice, 
but to reſpe& their good Citizens, and efteem their virtue abave. the advantages which they 
ſeemed to want, for want of their affiftance: Andi fell out. exactly, for. Rome was no 
ſooner taken, but they began to renew the Orders of their old Religion : they puniſhed the 
Fabii who had fonght againſt the Law of Nations, and conceived fo great a value for 
Camillus, that the Senate and People both laid ;afide their old animoſity, and plac'd the 
whole burden cf the Common-wealth upon his ſingle ſhoulders. *Tis neceſſary therefore 
(as was ſaid before) that men which live together under a Government, be often reminded 
by theſe exterior or interior accidents. The interior way is when there is a Law which 
takes an account of all people in that Corporation 3 or. elſe whea, there is ſome excellent 
perſon among them who by his virtuous example does the ſame thingy ſo that this happi- 
neſs reſults to a Common-wealth either by the virtue of ſome yu —_ or the autho- 
rity of ſome Law. And asto this laſt, the Orders which redue*d thg7Common+wealth t6- 
wards its firſt principles, were the Tribunes of the people, the'Cenſors and alf-the orhet 
* Laws againſt the ambition and inſolence of man z which _ have need to be revived 
and quickned by the virtue of ſome Citizen, who with greatWurage and generoſity ſhall 
put them in execution in deſpight- of all the power.of the delinquents. . Fhe moſt, re- 
markable executions before the taking of Rome by the French, wers the death of Brxtxs 
his Sons, the puniſhment of the Decem-viri, the execution of Sp. Melixs : after the City 


was {ack'd by the French, the moſt conſiderable were the death of Manlixs Capitolinus, the 
death of the Son of Manlizs Torquatys, the proſecution of Papirins Curſor againſt Fabin s 
the Maſter of his Horſe, and the ,accuſation againſt Scipio; which things being extraordi- 
nary, were the more remarkable,/and when ecyer ary of them hapned, they reminded the 
people of their beginning, and that they were to live according to Law. But when theſe 
examples began to be more rare, men took occaſion togrow worle, and their exorbitan- 
cies were with more danger and tumult; for if in ten years ſpace no examples. be made, 
nor no execution done, people begin to forget and deſpiſe the Laws, and unleſs ſomething, 
happens that may remember them of the puniſhments, and infuſe ſomething of fear into 
them, the Delinquents will grow ſo numerous that it will be dangerous to puniſh them. 
To this purpoſe they who governed the State of Florence from the year 1434 to the year 
14.94. were wont to ſay, that it was neceſſary every five years to review the State for other- 
wiſe it would be very hard to traintain its They cal'd'reviewing.the State, reducing the 
people to the ſame terror and awe, as they had upon them of old, when .every man was 
puniſhed according to his crime, let his quality be what it would. But when the memory 
of theſe puniſhments are loſt, and ſuffered to go to decay, men take the confidence to at- 
tempt any thing, and ſpeak ill of whom they pleaſe, againſt which no remedy is ſo prbper 
as reducing them towards their firſt principles, which 1s to be done by the example of fome 
excellent perſon, inciting you to ſuch executions, without dependance upon any Law 3 
they are many times of ſo great reputation, that men deſire to imitate them, wy 
bad men are aſhamed to live contrary to them. Thoſe who in Rome liv'd after this man- 
ner were Horatizs Cocles, Scevola, Fabritins, the two Decii, Regulus Attilizs and ſome 
' others, whoſe raze ar virtuous examples had the ſame cffet in Rome, that good' Laws, 
and good Cuſtoms would have had 3 and if every ten years ſome of thoſe Cratdalcs of 
; executions aforeſaid had hapned in that City, the minds and manners of the people could 
never have been ſo corru but as thoſe virtuous exampl:s, and heroick puniſhments 
grew ſeldom, and ſcarce, —_—_— to multiply, for after Reg#lxs his time, there 
was not any ſuch example to be ſcen though the two Cat's ſucceeded, yet there was 
fuch great diſtance betwixt them, that their examples could do but little good, efpetially 
the laſt of the Cato's, who finding the greateſt part of the City debauched, could not work 
any conſiderable reformation upon them. And fo much for Civil Governments 3 as to 
the conſervation of Sets, the ſame renovation is necefiary, as may appear by the example 
of the Koman Religion, which would doubtleſs have been loſt before this, had it not, been 
reduced towards its tirſt principle by St. Francis and St. Dominick,, who by their poverty, 
- and 
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and Chriftian-like examples rovived it in the minds of. men, where it was almoſt effaced ; 
and prevailed that the looſnefs and depravity of the Prelates and Cardinals di not ruine it 3 
for men pony. ev nate in that indigence and poverty; by confeſling their fins to them, 
and hearing preach, they began to learn meekneſs, and charity, and obedience; noe 
to upbraid by their vices, but to leave them to God, whereas their lives muſt neceſ-. 
ſarily þc bad, who neither ſee nor fecl what puniſhnicnt is. So then it is this renovation 
and reduction to its firſt principles, chat has, and does ftill maintain our Religion. And 29 
to Kingdoms, they as well as Common-weilths have occaſion to reform, and reduce as the 
other 3 which courſe has been of no ſmall advantage to the Kingdom of Frances tor thae 
Kingdom living under Laws and Cuſtoms more than any other,the ſaid Laws and Cuſtoms 
are preſerved and executed by Parliaments, and eſpecially by that of Paris, which revives 
them every time it makes out proceſs _ any _= Perſon, or oppoſes the King in its 
arreſts : and hitherto it has preſerv'd it ſelf by its ſeverity againſi Delinquents, without re- 
gard to the greatnels of their quality, whereas ſhould they paſs unpuniſhed, they . would 
maltiply ſo faft, that they would become incorrigible in a ſhort time, and not to be refort?'d 
but with the diſorder, if not the diſſolution of the whole Government. We may con= 
clude therefore, that there is no ſafer way of preſerving a Common-wealth, Kingdom or 
SeR, than by reforming and reducing them to their primitive reputation, which is to be 
done rather by good Laws, and examples at home, than foreign force 3 for though that 
way be effeQual ſometimes, ('as it was in Rome) yet it is ſo uncertain and dangerous, it is 
not to be deſired. And to demonſtrate how mach particular examples have conduced to 
the grandenr of Rome, and what great effect they have wrought, I ſhall make them the 
ſubje& of my diſcourſe in this third Book 3 and although among them ſome great exam< 
ples might be produced, which have been exhibited by Kings, yet Hiſtory having ſpoken 
of them ſo largely, I ſhall paſs them by without ſpeaking any thing of them but what be- 

to their own private advantage. And begin with Braexx the Father of the liberty 
of the Komans. 


CHAP, IL. 
is the part of 4 wiſe Wav ſometimes to pretend himſelf 4 fool. 


N? man was ever (0 commendable for his wiſdom and prudence, as Junizs Brutzs for 
counterfeiting the fool. For though Levy gives us but one reaſon why he did fo, and 
that is, that under that contempt he might live quietly, and enjoy his patrimony in peace 3 
et itis probable by his ways of proceeding, that he did ic, that thereby he might be leſs un- 
ter the obſervation of the Kings, and have fairer advantage of expelling them, and de« 
livering his Country, when occaſion ſhould be offerek And that this was in his thoughts, 
may be preſumed from his interpretation of the Oracle of Apollp, to which when the Tar- 
quins repair'd to underſtand which of them ſhould ſacteed in the Government, it being 
anſwered that the Government ſhould come to him who firſt kiſſed his Mother, the Far- - 
| g#ins thought it not to be accompliſhed tilt they came to Rome 3 but Brutws pretending to 
flip, fell down upon the ground, and kiffed it, as the cominon Mother of us all. And af- 
terwards upon the death of Lucretia in the preſence of her Father, and Husbarld, and 
Kindred, he wag the firſt that drew the dagger out of the wound, and conjured all the 
ftanders by, that for the future they ſhould never ſuffer a King in Rome. This example 
may be followed by thoſe who are diſguſted with their Prince, but fo as firſt to confider 
their own power exactly, and if they find it ſufficient, they may profeſs themſelves pubs 
lickly, and declare open War, and it is the molt fate, and moti honourable way : but if their 
force be but ſmall, and they find themſelves that way too weak, they are with all induſtry 
to endeavour to inſinuate with the Tyrant, ſerving him in his pleaſures, applauding, him 
in all his ations and words, and imitating him in every thing he does. By this means 
you ſhall be ſecure from danger, enjoy all the pleaſures and delights of the Court, and be 
ready for any occaſion of effeQing your deſigns. Others are of opinion that you keep ſuch 
a diſtance with the Prince, as that you be neither ſo near him as to be covered with his 
ruines, nor ſo remote, but that you may take the advantage of his deſtruction to advance 
your ſelf; and this middle way was certainly the beſt, if it were eaſy to be kept, but be- 
cauſe I think it impoſſible, it is neceflary to take to one of the other two, and cither to re- 
move your ſelf quite, or get in as near him as you. canz he who does otherwiſe, is in a 
great deal of danger, eſpecially if he be a man of any Eminence and Eſtate 7 for it whey 
Enou) 
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en to ſay, Lexpe& nothing, I deſire neither honour nor preferment; I had rathet live 
at caſe, without any controverſy or trouble, for thoſe ſayings are 6ftner heard than be- 
lieved : nor can great men,if they did really defare it,coutinue in that condition, becauſe no 
body believes them,and no body will ſuffer them, A man is therefore rather to play the fool 
like Br#tzs, and he does it abundantly that flatters'and applauds every thing his Prince ſees, 
or.ſpeaks, or does, how contrary ſoever it be to his own ju itand mind. | And as Br- 
tus was wiſe in pretending that'folly, till occaſion. was © for the deliverance of his 
Country, ſo he was a ſevere aſſertor.of its liberty, when obtained; of which ſeverity we 
ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter. | | 


CHAP. IIL 


The liberty newly acquired, could not have been preſerved, but by. the execution . 
| of Brutus his Sons. | | 
-T He ſeverity of Brutus in maintaining that liberty which he had procur'd in Rome, was 
1 no leſs neceſſary than profitable. *Tis an. example well worthy to be tranſmitted-to 
poſterity, to ſee a Father fitting in judgment upon his Sons, and not- only ſentence them 
* to death, but be preſent, and a ſpeRator of their execution. But ſo it is decreed, and. it. 
will be found ſo by all that are converſant in ——_ that upon any alteration of Go- 
vernment, (whether from better to worſe, ox worle to better; it is the ſame thing) it is 
neceſſary ſevere example ſhould be made of ſomebody that oppoſed it, if you detire the 
new form thould be preſerved. In ſhort, this I affirm, that whoever ſets upa Tyranny, 
cannot hope to maintain it, but by cutting off Brzt»s, and whoever ſets up a. free State, i 
5s unlike to continue it, but by taking off Brwtzs his Sons 3 and of this we haye diſcourſed 
4 largcly before, there is no need of enlarging here, I ſhall add only one example which 
ed in our Country and times. Piero Soderini having reſtored the liberty of Florence, 
believed that by his patience and moderation he could have mollified their minds, who like 
the Sons of Brutxs were impatient of reviving the old tyranny again. But he was hi 
miſtaken,and ſo much the more to blame,by how much he was a wiſe man, and knew well 
enough that there was a neceflity of removing ſuch'perſons as by thei ambition oppoſed 
themſelves againſt himzyet though there was a ueceſſity to do it,8 he had ſo fair an occaſion, 
he let it paſs,8 never made uſe of it: for belidesthat, he believed his patience & good nature 
would have wrought upon ſome, and his munificence and bounty upon others (as he often 
declared among his friends) he had an opinion, that to make a ſtout & vigorous oppoſition 
againſt his enemies, it would be neceſſary for him to take upon him an extraordinary 
authority, which would not only be a breach of the Laws, but of the civil equality of the 
City: and if he ſhould aſſume ſuch a power, and perhaps exerciſe it well himſelf, yet the 
people would be fo terrified thereby, that after his death they would never agree to the 
making their Gonfaloniere for life, which. office he thought fit to have augmented and 
maintained : this conſideration, though wiſe and good in it ſelf, was not prudent at that 
time, becauſe we are never to entertain a preſent miſchiet in hopes of a future good, eſpe- 
cially when, for ought we know, that good may be oppreſt by that miſchief: he ought ra- 
ther to have had a care that the end of his intentions might have appeared ſor. the good 
and benefit of his Country, and not out of ay particular ambition 3 and to have provi- 
ded that whoever ſucceeded him afterwards in his dignity, ſhould not b#able to employ 
that authority to the ruine of the State, which he was forc'd to take upon him to preſerve 
it. But the good man was miſtaken in his tirſt opinion, as not underſtanding that the ma- 
- Jice of mankind is not to be extinguithed with time, nor appeaſed with preſents ; for could 
he have imitated the ſeverity of Bratzs, he had preſerved his own dignity, and the libert 
of the State. Burt as it is a difficult thing to preſerve the liberty of a State, ſo it is no 
difficult to preſerve the authority of a King, as ſhall be ſhewn in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP: IV; 


© A Prince is never ſafe in his new C veſts, whilſt they are in being whow 
he diſpoſſeſſed. | | 


TE death of Tarquinizs Priſcus by the ſons of Ancur, and the death of Servins Tull us 
by Tarquinius Swperbus ſhews how dangerous it is to diſpoſſeſs any man of a Kings 
dom, and fuffer him to' live, though you endeavour by all means poſſible to careſs him: 
Tarquinixs Priſcus thought his Title unqueſtionable, beirig made King by the People, and 
confirmed by the Senate 3'-nor could it enter into his thoughts that the malice ind indig- | 
nation of the Sons of Anczs ſhould be fo great, as to keep them from ſubmitting to that; 
wherewith the whole City of Rome was contented. » Servins Tullns was miſtaken in the” 
ſame manner, in thinking with new favours and obligations to have pacified the Sons of 
Tarquin. - So that from the tirſt example, a Prince may take warning, and not delude him- 
ſelf with an opinion he is fafe, whilſt any of them are living whom he difpoſſefſed 3. and 
from the ſecond he may inform himſelf that old injuries are never cancelled by new fa-. 
vours, eſpecially it the favours be not equivalent to the injury. And without doubt Ser-. 
vins Tullns was ill adviſed to believe that the Sons of Tarquin would be content to be his 
Sons-in-Law, when it was their due to be his King, And this ambition, and impatience to 

overn, is ſo great and inſatiable in mankind, that it not only affets thoſe perſons who 

ave ſome right and expectation to govetn, but thoſe-likewiſe who in reaſon can have no 
ſuch cxpegtancy, as in the example of Telia the Daughter of Servixs, but marricd to one 
' of the Tarquins: which Tullia was fo enflamed with a deſire of governing, that not con- 
tented with bcing a King's Daughter, tranſported with rage, contrary to all filial duty and 
affeion, ſhe incited her Husband againſt her Father, and forc'd him into a conſpiracy, riot 
only againſt his Kingdom, but Life. Whereas if Tarquinius Priſcxus and Servins Twllins 
had known how to have ſecured themſelves againſt thoſe they had ſupplanted, they had + 
neither loſt their Kingdoms nor Lives. But Tarquinizs Superbus was expelld for not obs 
ſerving the Laws and Practices of the ancient Kings his Predeceſſors, as ſhall appear in the 
next Chapter. 
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6 bra; Sxperbus (cemed to have ſecure poſſeſſion of the Kingdom upon the death of 
Strvins Tullins, who dying without heirs, left him nothing of that trouble and vexas 
tion which his Predeceſſors encountred. For although the way by which he came to the- 
Government was irregular and abominable; nevertheleſs had he followed the ſteps of 
his Predeccſſors, and obſerved their old rules, he would not have run himſelf fo fatally in+ 
to the diſpleaſure of the Senate and People, nox have provoked them to have been ſo di- 
ligent in his expullion. Nor is it to be believed that his Son Sextus his deflowring of 
Lacretia was the chief cauſe that he loſt his Kingdom, but his infraction of the Laws; his - 
tyranny, his uſurpation upon the Senate, and his inggoffing all authority to himſelf: for 
he had brought things to that paſs, that thoſe affairs which were formerly debated pub<« 
lickly by the Senate, and according to their ſentiment and order were put in execution; 
were now tranſacted and determined privately in his own Palace, with great diſſatisfaction 
and offence 3 ſo that in a ſhort time Kome was deprived of the liberty ,which it enjoyed 
under other Kings: nor was it enough for him to diſoblige the Senate, but he run himſelf 
into the odium ot the people, harraihing them out by mechanick and fervile employments + 
to which they had never been uſed in the days of his Predecefſors; by which cruel and ins 
ſolent actions he had ſo incenſed and enflamed the minds of the Romans againſt him, that 
they were ready for rebellion the firſt opportunity that offered it ſelf 3 and if that accident. 
had not hapned to Lwcretis as ſoon as any other had fallen out, it would have had the ſame 
effet; And if Tarquin had governed, and lived according to the example of his Ance- 
ſtors, and his ſon Sextzs had committed that error, Brutus and Collatinus would have ad- | 
dreſſed themſelves to Tarquin (and not to the people of Rome) for juſtice againſt hi$ ſon. "2. 
Ket Princes theretore oblerve that they begin to fujne their CY F is power; yr ; 
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they firſt go about to tranſgreſs and violate the old Laws and Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors : 
and if after they are removed, and diſpoſſeſſed of their authority, they ſhould -— {o 
wiſe as to underſtand the felicity of governing a- Kingdom with good Counſel, their 
loſs would be more inſupportable, and they would condemn themſelves to a greater pu- 
niſhrent than any body clſe would condemn them 3 for” *tis 'exfier to be beloved by good. 
people, than bad, and to obey Laws, than to command them3 and to underſtand the way 
by which this is to be done, they haye no more to do, but to obferve the lives of good Prin- 
ces,"as Timoleon the Corinthian, Aratws Sicionins and others, in,:which they will find fo 
much eaſe and ſecurity to him that governs, and them that are goyerned, that they will be 
tempted to imitate them, if for nothing but the eafu els of it. For when men axe qprerncd 
well, they delire no other liberty 3 as it hapned to the people who were governed by the 
two' p above named, whom they compelled to continue their Princes whilk they 
lived, though they endeavoured ſeveral times to have laid down, and) betaken themſelves 
to a-private condition. And becauſe jn this and the two Parotent Chapters we have 
of the hatred contracted againſt Princes, and Sonigiracy of the ſons of 
Brutus againſt the: State, and others againſt Tarquinizs Priſcus, and Servixs Tulbus, I think 
it not amiſs to ſpeak of conſpiracies more largely in my next Chapter, as being a ſubject 
well worth the obſervation both of Princes and private perſons. | | 
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CHAP. VI. 
6 Of Conſpiracies. ! : 


[ Did not think it inconvenient in this place to diſcourſe ſomething of Conſpiracies, ſce- 
ing they are things of ſuch conſequence and danger both to Princes and private Perſons ; 
for by them more Prigces have loſt their States and their lives, than by open War, and the 
reaſon is, becauſe few' perſons are qualified to make War, but cvery body can conſpire. On 
the other ſide, fora private perſon, no _—_— 15 more dangerous and raſh ; for let him 
manage it as wiſely as he can, it is full of difficulty, and uncertainty of ſucceſs; and from 
hence it is that among ſo many Conſpiracies there are ſo few which arrive at the end that 
was deſigned. To the end therefore that Princes may learn how to defend themſelves ; 
and private perſons might be more cautious of engaging themſelves in them, but may ra- 
ther be contented to live quictly under the Government where they are placed, 1 ſhall en- 
large upon the ſubje&, and leave nothing behind that is conſiderable for the document 
either of the one or the other. It is a certain truth, and well ſaid of Cornelis Tacitus, 
that men are to pay an honour and reſpe& to things paſt, and obedience to things preſent : 
that they ang to deſire good Princes, but when they are once in authority, they are to be 
endur'd, and thoſe who go about to conſpire againſt them, do moſt commonly ruine them- 
ſelves or their Country. 

To come therefore to the point, we are firſt to conſider againſt whom theſe Conſpiracies 
are made, and we ſhall tind them either againſt their Country, or Prince: and of theſe two 
ſorts of Conſpiracies we ſhall diſcourſe at preſent,becauſe of thoſe which are entred into to 
deliver up a belieged Town to the enemy, or upon ſuch occaſion, we have ſpoken amply 
before. And firſt of the Conjurations againſt a Prince, and the occalions of them, which 
are many, but one of more importagce than all the reſt, and that is the hatred of the 

le: for that Prince who has contracted the univerſal odium of the people, may with 
_— believe that ſome of thoſe whom he has offended will ſtudy to revenge themſelves ; 
and will be the more induſtrious in it, by how much they obſerve the general diſcon- 
tent and animoſity againſt him. A Prince therefore is by all mcans poſſible to prevent the 
hatred of the people, (but having ſpoken of it before, I ſhall not enlarge upon it again). 
For by kceping himſclt from the general hatred, particular offences will not be able to 
amount toa War 3 firſt, becauſe all men have not the ſame reſentment, and will not put 
themſelves in danger to revenge an injury 3 and then becauſe it the diſcontented were all 
of a mind, and had power to do it, a « bh arc diſcouraged by the affetion which they 
obſerve in the multitude towards their Prince. The injury done by the Prince, is either 
upon the eſtate, blood, or honour of the Subject : where the injury extends to blood, 
Cong is very dangerous, and much more than down-right execution; for when a 
man is kill'd, he is paſt thinking of rev and thoſe who asc alive will nee 
or 
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him z but when a man is threatacd, and hads hicaſelf under a necalli y of ſattering, 
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ing ſomething extraordinary, he becomes immediately dangerous. and ought to be revar- | 
ded by the Prince, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. Next to this neceity for the . > dey gp ; 
ones life; Honour and Eſtate are the: two tendereſt points in which men are ſooneſt offended 
and of which the Prince is likewiſe to have a particular care, for no man can be pillaged ſo 
perfectly, but he will have a knife left to revenge himſelf;, nor no man can be diſhonoured 
to ſach a degree of debaſement, but he will have courage enough left to attempt ſomething 
in revenge 3 and in point of honour, no injury gocs ſo near a man as what refle&s 
the women 3 and next to that, is to be deſpiſed. This was it that arm'd Pauſanias againſt 
Philip of Macedon, and many other Subjects againſt many other Princes. In cur times 
Fulins Belanti had never conſpired again(t Paxdolfius Tyrant of Siena, had he not tirſt given 
him his Daughter to Wife, and then taken her from him again, as we ſhall ſhew more at 
hrge hereafter. The great motive of the Conjuration of the Pazzi againſt the Medici 
was the Patrimony of Giovanni Bonromei, which" was given from them by the award of 
the Medici. Bur there is another motive (and that no ſmall one) which makes people 
conſpire againſt their Prince, and that is a deſire of reſcuing their Country from tyranny 
and uſurpation. This was it which ſet Brutxs and Caſſius at work againſt Ceſar. This 
was it which excited others againſt Phalaris, Dionyſms, &c. and againſt this there is no re- 

but depoſiting their uſurpations, and becauſe there are few will do that, there are 


but = which eſcape the ill conſequence. 


Ad Generum Cereris, fine cede, & ſanguine pauci 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ficca morte Tyranni. 


Slaughter and Blood purſues, he ſeldom lies 
Dry in bis Coffin that a Tyrant dies. 


But in Conſpiracies, as I ſaid before, the dangers are ſo great and various, that there is 
not only a hazard in the deſigning, management, and execution, but even after the execu- 
tion is done. The Confpirators are either one or more 3 one cannot properly be called a 
Conſpiracy, but a firm reſolution in a ſingle perſon to make away his Princez this way of 
Conſpiracy is more ſecure than the other, becauſe till it-comes to execution, it can never be 
known, no body oeing privy to his ſecret, and therefore no-danger of coming to the ears 
of the Prince. Theſe kind of reſolutions may fall into the' heart of any man, great or 
{mall, noble or ignoble, favourites or ſirangers: no man-but ſome time or other may have 
acceſs to his Prince, and he that has opportunity to ſpeak with him, has opportunity to do 
worſe. Pauſanias murdered —_ of Macedon as he was going to the Temple attended 
with a thouſand of his Guards,and walking betwixt his own ſon and his fon-in-law 3 but 
Pauſanias was a Gentleman, and very converſant at Court, but there was a poor con- 
temptible Spaniard who ftabb'd Ferdinand King of- Spain in the neck, and though the 
wound was not mortal; - yet it was enough to ſhew us that there is no man {o inconfidera- 
ble, but if he has courage to undertake, he may have opportunity to do it : Dervis a Turkiſh 
Pricft drew his {word upon Þ4jazet Father to this-preſent Emperor, and though he did not* 
kill him, yet it was -not for want either of courage or opportunity. - Nor is it to be 
doubted but there are many ill enough diſpoſed, who wiſh'from their hearts to be reven 
on their Tyrants, but there are few that dare venture, and ſcarce one of thoſe fow but dies 
in the attempt, and no man will expoſe himſelf where ''there is no hopes to eſcape. Bat 
enough of this pertinacious malevolence in a lingleperſon, we will ſpeak now of Conſpt- 
 xacies betwixt a number: T ſay that in Hiſtory all Confpiracies are found to be acted by 
great Perſons,and ſuch as have familiarity with their Prince : for others,unleſs they be mad 
men or fools, will never attempt it, becauſe people that are weak,8 remote from the-Court, 
are defticute of all thoſe hopes and conveniences that are requiſite for the execution of ſuch a 
defign. - Firlt, men of lender fortune or' intereſt cannot impart them@lves freely, no bod 
willbe tra ro them; becatiſe no man can' concur with them upon any of thoſe hopes whi 
do uſually encourage tmen to the undertaking of any great danger 3 ſo that they can hardly 
communicate to two or three perfons, but one of them is an informer, and the other are 
ruined; ' But if they ſhould be ſo happy as not to be betrayed, the execution is attended 
with ſo many difficulties by teaſon of the difficulty of their acceſs, that ir is impoſſible but 
they muſt miſcazry : and if great perſons, and ſuch as are very converſant with'their Prince . 
are ſabje& ro ſuch'harards, rhoſe-dopbtlefs muſt be much more who are under none of thoſe 

ualifications. Wherefore, when men of mean fortune, or little acceſs at Court conlider 
cir own weakne(s and inability, they are diſcouraged from any fach defigns 3 and if at 

any time they be offended; and would do their Prince a A they content — 
| ; 2 wi 
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with libelling and railing,and expe& when perſons of ggeater -acceſs and capacity ſhould 
revchge them upon | his: perſon » and it any of thele perſons are ſo tar tranſported, as 
to attempt any thing of this nature, their good will is more to be commended than their 
diſcretion. We ſee then, where any great Conſpiracy has been made, it has been by great 
perſons, and ſuch as have been fargiliar with-their Prince, and that as often upon the ſcore of 
benefits, as injuries received ; ſo it was in the Conſpiracy of Perennins againſt Commodur, 
Plautianus againſt Severus, Sejanus againſt Tiberins, all of them preferred by their ſeveral 
Emperors, and advanced to ſuch Honours, Authority and Eſtates, that their power ſeem'd 
to want nothing of -perfeion, but the Imperial Enſigns, and that they might have them 
as well as the reſt,they conſpired every one of them againſt their Prince,and their Conſpira- 
cies had ſuch ends as their ingratitude deſerved. However, in the memory of our Fa- 
thers the Conſpiracy of Giacopo 4 Apiano againſt Meſſer Piero Gambacorti Prince of Piſe 
had a better end 3. for the ſaid Giacops having been brought up, and careſſed, and advan- 
ced by the ſaid Piero, depoſed his benefactor, and took away his Government for his pains. 
Another of the ſame nature was that of Coppola in our days againſt Ferdinand of Arragon, 
though it had not the ſame ſucceſs 3 for Coppola being arrived at that height of authority, 
that there was nothing but the bare nate wanting to make him King, he attempted for 
that, and loſt his life in the buſineſs. And certainly if any Conſpiracy might have fuc-, 
ceeded, it was his, being a perſon as powerful as the King himſelf, and ſeconded with all 
the conveniences he could deſire: but the ſame greedineſs of dominion that blinded him 
in the undertaking, blinded him in the proſecution of his deſign 3 for had it been mana- 
gcd with the leaſt prudence, it would have been impoſſible to have miſcarried. 

A Prince therefore who would preſerve himſelt againſt Conſpiracy, is to have an eye 
rather upon thoſe he has obliged, than thoſe he has offended 3 for they that are offended 
have not thoſe frequent opportunities that the other havez and for the diſpoſition, it is 
much alike, the deſire of dominion being as great if not greater than the defire of revenge; 

) fo theriauthorityis tb be given to his friends with that caution, that there be always ſome 
| ſpace or interval left betwixt the.preferment of the Favourite, and the ſovereignty of the 
Prince, leſt if his ambition ſhould not be ſatisfied, he ſhould aſpire immediately at the 
Crown. But to return to our defign, I ſay, that Conſpixators being to be great men, and 
ſuch as have eaſy acceſs to the Prince, we are now to enquire into the ſucceſſes of- their 
plots; and ſee what, have been the cauſes pf their proſperity or miſcarriage. And becauſe 
(as I ſaid before) the danger is confiderable in the managemeut, execution, and afterwards 3 
tox that reaſon there are very few of them that arrive at their propoſed end.” In'their con- 
trivances and conſultations there is ſuch extraordinary danger, that unleſs they be carried 
on with ſingular caution and prudence, they wilt be cafily diſcovered 3 and they are diſco- 
vvered two ways, either by down-right impeachment, or by conjeGture and preſumption. 
Impeachment proceeds either nt inhale or folly in thoſe perſons with whom you have 
.communicated z inhdelity is eafily found, for you cannot communigate in that nature. but 
with ſuch of your Confidents as you fuppoſe will venture their lives for you 3 or elſe with 
ſuch perſons as are diflatished with the Government: of ſuch kind of Conhidents, one or 
two may-poſſibly be found, but when you begin to multiply them, and commit your ſecret 
to more, you mult neceſſarily be betrayed 3 for their affeQion to you mult be very great, if 
the; apprehenlion of the danger, and the fear of the puniſhment do not deter them: be- 
lides, men are many times miſtaken in the affe&ion of their friends 3 for they can never 
be aſſured of them till they have, made experiment, and to make experiment in ſuch ways 
as this, is exceedingly dangerous, 'and-if perchance you have had trial of them in ſome 
other matters of importance in which they haye behaved themſelves faithfully and well, 
yet you-can take no,true meaſures from that, becauſe this ſurpaſſes all other dangers what- 
ſoever._ If you preſume upon; his diſcontent, and animoſity to-his Prince, you may be 
eaſily deceived, for as ſoon as you have diſcovered your deſign, you have given him;a power 
te. reconcile himſelf, and his rancour muſt be very, great, or your influence cxtraqrdinary to 
keep him faithful : hence it is that tnany Conſpiracigs are diſcovered and as it were nipp'd 
itt the bud 3 and when any of them are kept private where many perſons are privy, *tis 
look'd upon as a miracle, as that of Piſo againſt Nero, and in our times that of the Pazz# 
againſt Lorenzo, and Gizliano de Medici, in which though tifty were concerned, it was ne- 
ver diſcovered till it came to execution 3 for diſcoverics by indiſcretion, they happen when 
one of the Conſpirators talks carcleſly, fo as ſome ſervant or third perſon picks it out, as it 
hapned to the ſons of Bratzs, who in their negotiations with Targuix's Embaſladors, were 
over-heard, and accuſed by one of the ſervants : another way is when out of levity you 
communicate with ſore child or woman that you love, or fuch other incontinent perſon, 
3s Dinxs did, who being (with Philorar ) cntred into a Conſpiracy againſt Alexander the 
(3447 | .  Greax, 
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Great, imparted it to a Boy that he loved, called Nicomachur, who told it to his Brother 
Cibalinus, and Cibalinus diſcovered it to the King, . As to, diſcoveries by circumftances 
and conjecture, we have an example in the Piſonian Conſpiracy. againſt Nero, in which 
Scevinus one of the Conſpirators having the day before Nero was to have been muxther'd, 
made his will, ordered Milichizes his freeman to furbiſh up his old ruſty Sword, enfran- 
chiſed all his Slaves, diſtributed Mony among them, and cauſed Plagets and Ligatures to 
be made to bind up wounds, he gave occalion of conjeQure to Milichizs, who accuſed him 
thereupon to Nero, and Orders bcing given for his apprehenſion, , Scevinus was taken into, 
cuſtody, and with him Natalis another of the Confpitators , who had been obſerved tg 
have. talked privately with him a long time the day before, and not_agreeing about their 
diſcourſe, they contradicted one another, and yere forced to contels i). | 

' From theſe occaſions of diſcovery it is impoſhible to be ſecur'd, but either by malice, im- 
prudence, or inadvertency, all will out when ever the Conſpirators exceed the number of 
three or four. For if more than one of them be taken, *tis umpoſhble but they muſt inter- 
fere, becauſe two people cannot hang together ſo exactly in a Story. If there be but one 
apprehended, and he be a ſtout man, perhaps he may have that conſtancy and reſolution 
as to conceal his Confederates 3 but then his Confederates muſt have as much courage as 
he, and not diſcover themſelves by their flight 3 tor whole heart ſoever fails, whether his 
that is apprehended, or his that is eſcaped, *tis the ſame thing, for the Plot is diſcovered. 
That example which is mentioned by Titxs Livins is very rare and unuſual, where ina 
Conſpiracy againſt Girolamo King of Siracuſe, he ſpeaks of one of the Conſpirators called 
Theodorus, who being ſeized, concealed his accomplices with incomparable conſtancy, an 
accuſed all the Kings Friends 3 and his Companions were fo contident in his courage , that 
none of them fled, or made the leaſt diſcovery by their fear. Theſe are the dangers which 
are to be paſsdin the Condut or management of an Enterprize , betore it comes to exe- 
cution 3 and as there are dangers, ſo there are ways of evading them. 

The firſt, the ſureſt, and indeed the only way is not to give your Gonfederates time to 
diſcover you, but to communicate the buſineſs to them when it is juſt ready for execution, 
and not before. Thoſe who take that courſe, arefree from the danger of Treatings and* 
Negotiations, and commonly from all the reſt, and have been obſerved frequently co come 
to good end 4 and there is no man that is wiſe, but would carry it fo if he could. I ſhall 
give you only two Examples. Nelimatus being unable to endure the Tyranny of Ariſtoti- 
mus King of Epirns, got ſeveral of his Friends and Relations together into his houſe , and 
exhotting them to the deliverance of their Country, ſome of them defired time to conſi- 
der, and prepare themſelves z whereupon Nelimatus cauſed his Servants to make faſt the 
doors, and proteſted to all the whole Company, that they ſhould ſwear to go immediately 
about it, or he would deliver them up Priſoners to Ariſtotimus, upon which they all took 
the Oath, and falling incontinently tothe work, they effected their defign, as Nelimatus 
had contriv'd it. One of the Magi having by fraud poſſeſſed himſelf of the Kingdom of 
Perſia, and Orthanus a great Perſon of that Kingdom, having diſcovered the cheat, he had 
a conference with ſix others of his own quality, to contrive how they might reſcue their 
Country from the Tyranny of that Uſurper, and (as in the calc before) when ſome of them 
delired time, Darizs (one of the ix) ſtood up and declared boldly 2 That if they would 
not execute it preſently, he would accuſe them every. one , and doing ic torthwith 2 they 
proſpered accordingly. Not unlike theſe two , was the way which the Ftolians uſed in 
the Aſſaffination of Nabis the Tyrant of Sparta : They ſent one of. their Citizens called 
Alexamenes to him with 30 Horle,, and 200 Foot, under pretence of a ſupply, comman- 
ding the Soldiers to be obcdicnt to the orders of their chief Officers, but acquainted no- 
body with the deſign but Alexamenes himſcll. Alexamenes marched to Sparta with his 
Forces, but communicating nothing of his inſtructions, till they wene fit to be executed, 
he did his buſineſs, and the Tyrant waslain3 by which reſervedneſs they avoided the firſt 
dangets of being diſcovered, whichare obvious in the management , and whoever takes 
the fame courſe, ſhall avoid them as well as they. Piſo (whom I have mention'd before ) 
was a man of hgpour and reputation, a great intimate of Nero's , and one in whom he 
Phced a great deal of confidence. Nero vilited him otten , and was many times txeated 
very magnificently in his Garden : Piſo by virtue of this intimacy was able to make choice 
of ſuch Complices as were tout and couragious, and diſpoſed to ſuch an Exploit ( which 
fot great men to do, is no difficult matter) and when occaſion was offered » 0 break the 
butineſs to them ſo ſuddenly, that having no time either to deliberate or deny him, he ol 
neceſſarily ſucceed 3 and he who examines all the other Examples that are mentioned, will 
tnd very few, but have teen managed the ſame Way-., But men of little experience in the 
J#Matrs of the world, do many times commit great errors, and more, when theix duos 
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are extraordinary,” as in this. A Plot then is never to be imparted , but upon neceſſity , 
and when it is ripe for execution 3 and when you do communicate, do it but to one, and 
that, a perſon of whom you have had long experience, or one that is prompted by the 
ſame intereſt and tion as your ſelf; and to find one -—_ fo, is much eafier than 
to find many, and by conſequence that way is nothing fo dangerous. Befides, if you 
ſhould be miſtaken in your confidence, you have more remedy and defence, than where the 
Conſpirators are ſeveral 3 for L have heard wiſe men fay, that to a ſingle perſon a man 
may ſay any thing ; for (if, nothing be to be produced under your hand) your no, will be 
as good as his yea : But writing is to be ſhun'd as a rock, for nothing is of ſo much con- 
vidtion, asa note under a man's own hand. Plaxtianus defiring to murther Severus the 
Emperor, and his Son Antoninus 3 comminted the execution to Satzrninus a Tribune, who 
had more mind to betray, than obey him ; but ſuſpeQting that when he came to accuſe him, 
Plaxtianus ſhould have more credit than he, he defired a Warrant under his hand to con+- 
firm his Commiſſion, which Plautianns granted, being blinded with ambition, whereby 
it happen'd that he was accuſed, convicted, and condemned, whereas without that Note, 
and ſome other circumſtances, Plantianus would have been acquitted, and his accuſer been 
puniſhed, ſo obftinately did Plawtianxs deny all. In the Piſonian Conſpiracy, there was a 
Woman called Epicaris , who had been formerly one of Nero's Miſſes. This Epicaris 
thinking it of importance to bring in a Captain of certain Galleys which Nero kept for his 
Guard, ſhe communicated the Plot,” but conceal'd the Confpirators, and the Captain be- 
traying her, and accuſing her to Nero, Epicaris rnaintained the contrary with ſuch conſtan- 
cy, that the Emperor was amaz'd, and diſcharged her. So then, he that communicates a 
thing of this Nature to one, runs but theſe two dangers, either of being ſpontancouſly 
accuſed, and proof wy to make it good or elſe being accuſed by accident and of 
force, as when his Confederate is apprehended upon —_ and impeaches him upon 
the Rack, in both which caſes there is ſomething to be ſaid 3 for in the hrſt he may pretend 


© malice; in theſecond fear, and that the extremity of his torture conſtrained him to ſay 
Fas : Sb 


that it is great wiſdom to communicate with no body, till your deſigns be ripe 

t to proceed according to the examples aforeſaid 3 but if you muſt communicate, to do 
i to one alone, and by himſelf 3 in which though there be ſome danger, yet there is 
ch leſs than where you communicate with ,many. Another way, and not unlike this, 

is when the fury or violence of a Tyrant neceffitates you to do that to him, which other- 
wiſe he would be ſure'to do to you 3 and ſometimes it is ſo ſudden and fierce, it leaves you 


ſcatce time to think of ſecuring your ſelf. This is an exigence and neceſſity that has moſ 


commonly a good end, and to prove it, I will produce two examples, and no more, 
Commodur the Exnperor had two Captains of his Guards (one of them called Lettw, and 
theother Elettns) particularly in his favour , and Martia was the moſt intimate of his 
Coticubines. They having taken the liberty to admoniſh him of his ill Courſes, and the 
reflection his ill converſation had both upon his Perſon and Government, he reſolved to rid 
himſelf of his Monitors, and to that end writ down the names'of Martia, Lettus, Elettur, 


 andothers (who he deſigned ſhould be put to death the next night) and put the Note un- 
' der his Pillow. Being gone out into a Bath, a Child that he lov'd exceedingly , being 


rumnaging about the xoom, happetied upon this Paper, and going out with it in his 
band,” Metis met him by accident, took it from him, read it, ſent it immediately to 
Letrar and Elertz , who being ſenſible of their danger, reſolved to prevent him, and 
without more ado, killed Commodar in the Evening. 

Antoninus Caracalla the Emperor was with his Army in Meſopotamia, and having made 
Macrinus his Genetal (a better Stateſman tan Soldicr) it hapned (as it dos to all Prin- 
ces that ate wicked ) that he began to-apprehend (what he knew he deſerved) that ſome 
body conſpirtd againſfhim. To be morecertain, he writ privately to a friend (called 


Maternianus) in Rome, to conſule the Aſtrologers, and give him notice whether any body 


was conttiving | the Empire. Materniavzs writ hum word he had conſulted them , 
that there were thoſe who did aſpire at the Empire, and that Macrinns was the man, This 
Lerter coming by accident to the hands of ins , before the Emperor ſaw ic, he 
found the neceſſity that was upon him cither to kill or be kild 3 and thereupon committed 
the execution to a confident of his call'd Martialis (whoſe Brother Antorinus had lain 
not many days before.) who kilPd him accordingly. We ſce then that this neceſſity which 
allows us no time, has the ſame effe&t in a manner with the courſe which was taken by Ne- 
limatus of Epirxs, as I have mentioned before. We ſee likewiſe, that (as 1 aid in the 
beginning of theſe diſcourſes) that Commination and threatning does a Prince more miſ- 
chief, and are the occalion of more Plors, than violence it ſelf. A Prince therefore is to 
have a cate of rhat 3 to carcſs thoſe that are about him, and kcep tlhiem in their Allegiance 
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by his courteſic and kindneſs; if thatwill not do, he is to fecure himſelf otherwiſe as well 

as he can, bat never to bring them into a condition ot thinking themſelves under a nece(< 

lity of killing or being kill'd. As to the dangers which attend the execution of a Plot, 

they proceed cither fxom a ſudden alteration of Orders 3 a ſudden defection of courage in 

him that is to executez fome imprudence in the attempt z or ſome imperfection in 5i:e ach, 

as when at are not killed that were intended. And tirſt we muſt underitand that there-is 

nothing ghves {o much Embarraſment, and diſtration to the ations of men as new and 
contradictory orders to be executed in an inſiant, and quite contrary to what was deters 

mined betore. And if in any thing this variation be dangerous, it is in Martial affairs, and 

in ſuch things as we have now ſpoken of 3 far in thoſe calcs there is nothing, (o_acocilary 

as that every man may know certainly his part, that - beforchand he may contrive with - 
himſelt, and conclude upon all the cixcamſtances of thefatz whereas if they havetram's . 

their deligns, and fix'd upon their way, and immediately new Orders are brought xepug-' 

nant to the former, it diſturbs all, and che whole Ploc muſt be ruined 3 ſo that it is better 

to execute it according to the tixſt Order, though there be ſomething of inconvenicace, 

than to vary your Orders, with a thouſand times more : But this is rucant only where the 

variation is ſudden, for where you have time enough, it is not ſo dangerous. The Con- 

{piracy of the Pazzi againſt Lorenzoand Gintiano de Medici is very well known, Their 

fixſi Orders were, That an Entertainment ſhould-bermade for the Cardinal of St. George,” 

to which the Medici ſhould be invited, and killed. Every mans Office was aligned 3 forme 

were to kill them 3 ſome were to ſecure the Palace 3 and others to ride up and down the 

. City, and proclaim liberty to the people - It happened when the Pazzi, Medici, and Cars 

dinal were altogether in the Cathedral in Florence at Divine Scrvice,, news was brought 

that Jzliaz would not be at Dinner : Hereupon the Gonſpirators contulcing again, it was 

reſolved to alter the Plot, and do that in the Church which was deligued in the Chambes 3 

This {ſudden alteration, diſco ed the whole order z for Giovan batifta da Monteſicco 

would not conſent to add Sacriledge to his Murther, and commit it in the Church 3 upon 

which they were forced to appoint another in his place, and ſhift all their Agents from/one 

Office to another, and their time being too ſhoxt to hx their reſolutions, they committed 

ſ many crtors in the execution, that all of them miſcarried. And among theſe Conſpi- 
rgtors, when things come to be executed, their heart many times fails them, either out-of 
fudden reverence, ot ſudden fear 3 for the preſence and Majeſty of ſome Princes is ſo awe» 
fal, it cirher mitigates or frightens the fury of the Executioner z Marizs being taken and 
kept Priſoner by the Mixturnenſes, they ſent a Servant to kill him 3 but the poor ſlavewss' 
fo terrified at the ſight of his perſon, and the Memory of his name , that his courage 
fail'd, and he was not able to go thorow 3 and it the conlideration of his quality, and the 
Majeſty of his Countenance could do ſo much, in a perſon that was a Priſoner, and in di- 
fireſs; how much more are they effectual in a free Prince, magnificently adorn'd , and as 
nobly attended. Certainly ſuch a fight is able to {trike terror into the boldeſt perſon , and 
work compaſſion in the molt cruel miſcreant. 

Some there were who conſpired againſt Sitalcis King of Thrace : The day was appointed 
for the execution 3 they met, at the place, where the Prince was > but when the (ixoke was 
to be given, no body dur venture, they departed as they came, every body blamed one 
another, but no body knew what was the impediment, and having attempted it often 
with the ſame intimidation, they were diſcovered at laft, and received puniſhment for -an 
offence which they might, but would not put in execution. Alfonſo Duke of. Ferrars had 
two Brothers, who conſpired againit him, and employed Giannes a Prieſt and Chantor in 
the ſaid Dukes Chappel, to bring the Duke to then, which he did many times, and it was 
in their power to have killed him 3 but yet not any of them durſ ſ{trike him, fo that at 
length they alſo were diſcovered, and received theis reward. . This remorſe can proceed 
from nothing but the terror of his preſence, or the influence of his behaviour and huma- + 
nity, which compels tham to mercy. But the deteQs and diſappointments in theſe kind 
of exccutions, proceed cither from imprudence, or terror, with cither of which, the minds 
of the Con(pirators bcing dilturbed, they become ſo contuſed and diſtracted , they can 
neither fay, nor do any thing as they ſhould, And that men are ſubject to thoſe contu- 
ons and (urprizes, cannot be better demonſtrated than by Lizy's deſcription of Alexame- 
- #us the Atolien, of whom we have ſpoken before : For when the time was come for the 
exccution of his dclign againlt Nabis the Spartan, having imparted it to his friends , Livy 
tells us, Collegit & ipſe animum, confuſum tante cogitatione rei. He recollecied bis mind, 
which was in ſome meaſure confounded with the contemplation of the Enterprize. For there 
is no man, how reſolute and bloody foever he be, but muſt be furprized and diſcompoſed 


in ſuch caſes as thoſe 3 wh:1efore for ſach Exploits, experienced men, and fuch as _ 
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* been uſed to thoſe kind of affairs, are to be choſen, and noother , though never ſo ſtout: 


for he that has had no tryal of himſelf in that nature, ought not. to preſume barely upon 
his courage; nor can he promiſe himſelf any certain ſucces, by reaſon that the terror and 
perturbation of his mind is many times fo ftrong, that it makes his weapon fall out of his 
hand, ot words fall from his mouth, which diſcover the whole Plot. Lxcilla the Siſter 
of Commodus, ordered Qwintianus to kill her Brother : Quintianus waited for Commodus 
as hecame into the Amphitheater, and meeting him when he came , he ran at him with 
his naked Sword, crying aloud , Ke 0 ti mando il Senato, The Senate ſends you this ;; 
but thoſe words gave an alarm, and he was ſeized before he could lift op his arm to give 
the blow. Meſſer Antonio da Volterra, deputed (as is faid before) to kill Lorenz de- Me 
dici, when he advanced to affault him, cryed out Ab Traytor ! but that exclamation was 
the preſervation of Lorenzo, and the ruine of the Conſpirators. But theſe Enterprizes are 
difficult, when dire&ed only againſt one perſon, for the reaſons aboveſaid, yet when they 
are bent againſt two, they are much more, becauſe in ſeveral places it is impoſſible any de- 
ſign ſhould be well executed at once » ſo that to conſpire againſt a Prince in that way, isa 
doubtful, dangerous, and imprudent thing. Were it not for the reverence I bear 'to the 
Author, I ſhould ſcarce believe what Herodian ſays of Plautianns that he committed to 
one {ingle Centtition called Satwrainus the killing of Severns and Antoninns who: lived 
in ſeveral places 3 for *tis fo irrational a thing, that nothing but his Authority could have 
perſwaded meto it. Certain young Gentlemen of Athens conſpired apainft Diocles and 
Hippias, two Tyrants in that City. They killed Diocles, but Hippias eſcaped, and re. 
venged his death. Chiones and Leonides of Heraclea, two of Plato's Diſciples, conſpired 
againſt Clearchus and Satirns, two Tyrants of that place 3 Clearchns was murthered, bur 
Satirus ſurvived and revenged it. The Pazzi (whom we have ſopften mentioned) killed 
only ' Fulian de Medici, his brother eſcaping 3 ſo that from theſe Confpiracies againſt 
ſeveral perſons, all wiſe people will abſtain, as things that are fatal to themſelves, their 
Country, and every body ele; for thoſe who efcape are thereby render'd the more cruel 
and Tyrannical, as appears by the aforeſaid cxamples- in Florence, Athens , and Heracles, 
And therefore the Conſpiracy of Pelopidas againſt the- Tyrants of Thebes was admirable, 
in reſpe& of the ſucceſs, ſeeing not only one, but ten of them were to be murthered 3 and 
that he was neither a favourite, nor had eafie acceſs to them 3 but was a rebel, and in 
baniſhment ; yet he overcame all theſe difficulties, got into Thebes, killed the Tyrants, and 
delivered his Country 3- but with the affiſtance of Caron one of the Tyrants great Counſel- 
lors who gave him admiſſion, and contributed much to his ſucceſs. But let no man pre- 
ſume upon this example , for it is looked upon not only-as a rare thing, but as a miracle. 
The execution-of ſuch a delign may be interrupted likewiſe by a falſe imagination, or 
ſome unexpected accident happening in the very at. The =y morning that- Brutxs and 
his Confederates were to murther Ceſar, it happened that he had a long diſcourſe with Gm, 
Popilins Lenas one of the Conſpirators, which the reſt of the a plices obſerving, con- 
cluded that Popilixs had diſcovered all to Ceſar, and was giving him an account z where- 
upon it was propoſed to kill Ceſer preſently, and not to defer it till he was i the Senate; 
and doubtleſs they had done it, but that their diſcourſe broke off, and Ceſar went away 
without any Commotion. Theſe imaginations are ſometimes very conſiderable, and to be 
regarded with a great deal of prudence, and the rather , becauſe they are calily taken up; 
for he who is conſcious to himſelf, is always apt to ſuſpe& that they are talking of him; 
and it may (© fall out, that-a word ſpoken to another intent, may gaul and diſturb you as 
much as it it were ſpoken on mn and either force you to fly, or fo haſten and precipi- 
tate the execution , that you run your ſelf upon many inconveniences, eſpecially where 
many are privy to the Plot. As to the accidents, b:cauſe they are unexpected and occa- 
fional, no directions can be given againſt them, but examples by which men are to regulate 
and be cautious. Jalixs Belanti of Siexas (whom we have mentioned before) being in- 
cenſed againſt Pandolfusr, who had given him his Daughter in Marriage, and taken her 
from him again, conſpired his death, and laid his deſign thus, Paxdolfis went almoſt every 
day to viſit one of his Relations that was ſick andin his paſſage went commonly by 
ms his houſe : upon this conſideration , Fulmer got all his accomplices together into 
is houſe, with intention to afſault him as he went by ; to which purpoſe he armed them 
all, and difpoſcd them into the Porch, that they might be rcady upon a fignal to be given 
from a Window above : It happened that Pandolfxr being juſt by, the perſon at the Win- 
dow gave the ſignal, when by accident inthe very nick ot time Pandolfos met a friend, 
and ftopt to ſalute him : Some of his Attendants paſſing on, heard a noiſe of Arms, took 
the Alarm, and diſcovercd the Ambuſcade ; fo that Paxdolfies was miraculodlly preſerved, 


'Jalio «nd his Companions forced to fly from Siexs, and all by the accident of this ren- 


counter, 
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counter, which not only hindred the execution at that time, but defeated the whole enter | 
rize. | = , 
hy But againiſt theſe accidents no remedy can be preſcribed, becauſe they happen ſo rarely; 
however it is neceffary to think of. as many, and provide againſt them as well as we can. 
It remains now that we ſay ſomething of thoſe dangers which we incur after execution is 
done of which ſort there is but one, and that is, when ſomebody is left alive that may re- 
venge it : as bis children, Wothers, kin{men, and ſuch others to whom the ſovereignty 
ray deſcend by right of inheritance, and theſe may be left to revenge the death of their 
Predeceſlor, either by your negligence, or by ſome of the accidents atoreſaid, as it bapned: 
to Giovan-Andrea da Lampognano, who conſpiring with other perſons, killed the Duke of 
Milan, but they left two of his Brothers and one of his Sons behind, who revenged it in 
due titrie. But in theſe caſes the Conſpirators are to be excuſed, becauſe there is no re- 
rhedy to be progjded z but where by their own imprudence or negligence they ſuffer any 
ſuch to cſcape, there -it is otherwiſe, and they are highly to be condemned. At Forum 
I ivii ſome there were who conſpired againſt Count Girolamo, flew him, ſeized upon his 
wife and children, (which were very young) and. clap'd them in Priſon: a great mind 
they had to the Caſtle, but the Governour was refractory, and would not adeir them 3 
t1e Counſel; (called Madonna Caterina) made them a propoſition, that it they would ſuf- 
fer her to go into him, ſhe would prevail with the Governor to ſurrender, and.that in the- 
mean time her children ſhould be left as hoſtages in their hands. The Conſpirators be- 
lieved her, and let her go in, but ſhe was no ſooner in the Caſtle, but the began to upbraid 
them by the death of her Husband, and threaten them with all poſhible revenge 3 and to 
convince them that her care and compaſſion for her children thould not, reſtrain her, ſhe 
ſhew'd them her genitals thorow the windows,to let them know, that. if they killed thoſe,” 
ſhe had wherewithal to have more: ſo that perceiying their exror too late, and being deſti= 
tute of all counſel, their indiſcretion was puniſhed with their perpetual baniſhment. But 
of all dangers after the fa&t is committed, none is fo fatal as the affeQion of the people to 
their Prince whom you have ſlain. For their revenge. is not poſſible to be prevented. OF 
this, the murder of Ceſar may be an example : for the people of | Kome being his friends, 
his death was thorowly revenged upon the Conſpirators, who afterwards (though in ſeve- 
ral times and places) were all of them Jain. Conjurations againſt ones Country are note - 
fo dangerous as Conjurations againſt ones Prince 3 for wn the contrivance and management 
the dangers are not ſo many 3 in the execution they are but the ſame and after the fa& 
is committed, they are nothing at all, In the management and. preparation. the dangers: 
are not ſo many, becauſe a Citizen may make his party,and put his affairs in a poſture with- 
out diſcovery 3 and if his orders be not interrupted, bring his deſigns to,a'very good ends 
or if they be interrupted by ſame Law, itis in his power to adpurn the, execution, or hnd. 
out ſome other way that may be more commodious 3 but all theſe (it is to be underſtood) 
are to be done only in Common-wealths, where the 'manners of the people are beginning; 
to be corrupted 3 becauſe where the City is incorrppt, ſuch deligns will never come into 
any of their thoughts; but in a corrupt Republick where the dangers are not ſo great,there 
are many ways for private Citizens to make themſelves Princes; becauſe a Commog-wealth 
is not ſo quick and dexterous as a Prince, their ſuſpition is lels, and. by conſequence their. 
cantioe; befdes they are commonly in more awe of their Grandees; and therefore the: 
Grandees are more bold and couragious againſt them. Every body has-read Catiline's. 
Conſpiracy written by Salnft, and can tell how. Catiline (after it was detected)-not only. 
continued in” Rome, voy (we audaciouſly into the Senate, and; had the confidence to talk 
inſolcatly both to the Senate and Conſul 3 ſo great reverence had that City, for its Citi-. 
zens. And when things were gone ſo far, that he had left the City, . and was got-to-the 
head of an Army, Lentwlus, and the relt of the Confpirators had neyer been ſeized, had 
not there been Letters produced againſt them under their own hands. ,, . .. , 

Hanno a great Citizen in Carthage had a mind to uſurp3, and, in order 'thereto'3: 
he had contrived at the Wedding of one of _ his Daughters to. poiſon the whole 
S:nate, and then make” himſelf Prince : when his plot was diſcovered, the ;Senate: 
troubled themſelves with no farther proviſion againſt it, than by making a Law againſt | 
exorbitant feaſting upon ſuch kind of occalions, ſo great was their. reſpect to a Citizen of, 
his quality ! Bur in a Conſpiracy againſt ones Country, the greateſt danger lies. in the; exe-. 
cution 3 tor it ſeldom, happens that a pazticular Citizen is firong enough to ſubdue & whole 
Country 3 and every man is not General of an Army, as Ceſar, Agatvocles, Cleomenes and. 
others were, who had their Armies ready to back their defigns. , To.fuch the way-is taly. 
and ſecure 3 but they who want thoſe advantages.muſt manage their buſineſs with: more. 
cunning, or employ torcign afliſtance: this cunning and artitice was uled by Taro the 
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Athenian; for having overcome the Megerenſer, and thereby got himſelf great reputa- 4 
tion among the people,he came forth of his houſe one morning,and ſhew'd himſelf woun- * 
ded to them, complaining that the Nobility had abafed him, and defiring that he might be 
permitted to have a guard for the ſecurity of his perfon 3 which being granted inconſft- 
derately, gave him opportunity by degrees to make himſelf abſolute. Pandolfur Petrucci 
(with other Exiles) returned to Siena, and by way of contemgt was made Keeper of the 
Palace, which was a mechanick employment that others had reuſed. Yet thoſe tew arm'd 
men who were under his Comnnnd by virtue of that place, by degrees gave him ſuch re- 
putation, that at length he made himfelf Prince. Ochers have taken other ways, and by 
time, and their induſtry, arrived at the ſame dignity without any danger: but thoſe. who 
have endeavoured to make themſelves Maſters of their Country by their own force, or 
foreign ſupplies, have had-various events, as fortune was pleaſed to befriend them: Cata- 
line was ruined : Hanno (of whom we have ſpoken before) failing in hi# poiſon, arm'd 
many thouſands of his Partifans, which were all ſlain with him. Certain of the principal 
Citizens of Thebes, by the help of a Spartan Army, made themſelves Maſters of that City, 
and tyranniz'd over it: fo that if all conſpiracies againſt their Country be examined, 


- there will none, or but very few be found to have miſcarried in the management 3 but the 


whole ſires of their good or bad fortune has lain upon the 'execution, which being once 
paſe'd, they are ſubjet to-no more dangers than what depend upon the nature of the Go- 
vernment 3 for when a man uſurps, and makes himſelf a Tyrant, he expoſes hiſelf co 
thoſe natural and inſeparable darigers which are the conſequences of Tyranny, againſt 
which he has no other remedies than what have been deſcribed before. 
This is what I have _ convenient to write upon the ſubje& of Conſpiracies 3 and 
if I have diſcourſed only of thofe which are executed by the ſword, and not by poiſon, it 
is becauſe they have the ſame orders and methods. True it is, the way of poiſon is the 
moſt dangerous, as being the more uncertain, becauſe every one has not gonvenience, but is 
forc'd to confer with other people, and the neceſſity of that ConferEnce is much to be 
feaxed : belides; many things happen which makes your potion ineffeQtual, as it fell out to 
thoſe who killed Commodu# ; who having diſgorg'd his poiſon, forc*'d the Conſpirators to 
ſirangle him. Princes then have no enemy'to which they are more dangerouſly expoſed, 
«han to theſe Confpiracies, becauſe they are never undertaken againſt any of them, but they 
take away his life, or repatation. If they ſucceed, he dies 3 it they miſcarry, and the in- 
ſtruments be put to death, it'is Took'd upon as a pretence and invention of the Prince to 
ſatiate his avarice or cruelty upon the blood or fortunes of his enemies. My advice there- 
fore is (both to Prince and Common-wealth), that upon the diſcovery of a Conſpiracy, 
(before they think of revenge) ſerionfly to contider the quality of it, and to compare 
condition of the Confpirators with their'own : if they hnd them potent and ſtrong, till 
they-have furniſhed themſelves with a proportionable force, no notice is to be taken 3 if 
notice be taken, they are unable to defend themſelves, and certainly ruined ; for the Con- 
ſpirators finding themfelves diſcovered, wilt grow defperate.aud be under a neccility of ven- 
turing, let the ſucceſs be whar-it will. The Romans may be an example of this way of 
diſſembling 3 for having (as we faid before) left ewo of their Legions at Capua for the ſe- 
curity of that City againft the Samnires-, the Commanders of the {aid Legions _ / 
to make themſelves Maſters 'of the Town. The Romans having notice of their deligns, 
commieted the prevention of it to Xwrilizs their new Conſul, who to lull and delude the 
gave out that the Senate had confirmed that Station to. thoſe Legions for 
another winter, which the Legions believed, and thinking then they thould have time 
enough, they _— to haſten their deſign, till at length obſerving the Conſul ro draw 
them away inſenſibly, and difpoſe them into other parts, they began to ſuſpe, and that 
ſuſpition made tKem difcover themſelves, and put their plot in execution. Nor can an 


example be brought more properly for either fide 3 for by it we may fee how cool and re- 
miſs people are when they think they, have time enough 3 and how ſudden and vigorous 
when them. And the Prince or Common-wealth which would deter the 


diſcovery of a cannot do it with more advantage to himſelf, than by giving the Con- 
ſpirarors forme handfom occafion to believe that they may execute it with more caſe and 
ſccurity another time 3 for thereby the Prince or Common-wealth will have more leiſure 
to provide RO Say bane pron, Bin toe haflogn] fhake 

i ſeen in the caſe of the Duke of Athens, and Galiclmo de Pazzi. 
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Val di Chiana in the year 1501, having news of a great Plot in Ar2zz0 in favour of the 
Vitelli, and that their deſign was to renounce the dominion of the F lorentines, he marched 
thither dire&ly, without conſidering the power of the Conf; irators, or his own, or ſo 
much as furniſhing himſelf with what Forces he might have done; and by the advice of 
the Biſhop his Son, cauſing one of the Conſpirators to be ſeized, the reſt fell preſently to 

their arms, diſclaim'd the Florentines, and took their Commiſlary priſoner. But when 

Conſpiracies are weak, and in their infancy, if they be diſcovered, they are to ſupprzſs them 

out of hand, without any ſuſpence, and not to follow the example either of the Duke of 
Athens, or Dion of Siracuſe, of whom the firſt cauſed a-Citizen who had diſcovered x 

plot to him, to be put to death, that the teſt obſerving how unwilling he was to believe 

any thing of them, might be the more ſecure, and hold themſelves obliged. Diox on the 

other {ide ſuſpecing the affections of ſome people, cauſed one of his Contidents called 

Calippts to pretend.a Conſpiracy, and ſee if he could draw them in 3 but both theſe practi- 

ces ſucceccd very ill, for by the firſt, all people wete diſcouraged from making any diſco- 

very, and all Conſpirators confirmed and by the other, a way was recommended for the 

murdcriag ot himſelf; for Calippzs tinding he had an opportunity to practice without 

danger, he did it fo effeQually, that it coſt Dio both his Government and Life. 
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CHAP, VII 


How it comes to paſs that in the changes of State, from liberty to ſervitude, 
and = ſervitude to liberty , ſome are very innocent ; and others very 
bloody. 


8 Ome people perhaps may wonder how it ſhould come to piſs that Governments ſhould 

QJ bc changed from one form to another, ſometimes ealily, and without blood, and ſome- 
times with great difficulty and ſlaughter, be the variation as it will, cither from liberty to 
tyranny, or from tyranny to liberty. And this diverſity of mutations is fo ltrange, that 
as Hiſtory tells us, they happen ſometitnes with infinite effuſion of blood, and at other times 
without the leaſt injury to any body : as in Rome, when the Government was taken fromtti | 
the Kings, and put into the hands of the Conſuls, no body was expulſed, or ſo much as E 
moleſted but the Tarquinsz but in other alterations it has been otherwiſe, and the cauſe of 
this diverlity may (in my judgment) be deduced from the manner ii which that State was 
acquired;if it was obtained by force, it could not be without injury to matiy people, and then 
when ever it is deſtroyed, it will neceſſarily follow that all thoſe who were injured before, 
will endeavour to repair and revenge themſelves; which is not to be done without greaC 
tumult and ſlaughter. But when a Common-wealth is fix*d gradually, and by aniverſal 
conſent of the people, when it comes to be —— there is no need of diſturbing any” 
body elſe; for the bare removal of thoſe who are then in authority, will effeQually do the 
bulineſs. Of this ſort was the revolution at Rome upon the tranſlation of the Govern- 
ment from the Kings to the Conſuls ; and the accident at Florence iri the year 1494, when 
the Medici were expelled without the leaſt prejudice to any body elſe; for they having beeu 
advanced by the general vote of the people, there was no need of doing more than turning 
them out of the City. Such mutations are not therefore ſo dangerous 3 but thoſe others 
where tnany have been injured, and as many are to be revenged, have been fo dreadfully 
deſtructive, that the very Hiſtory of their conſequences is enough to terrify the Reader y 
but all Books being full of them, I ſhall ſpeak no more of them in this place. 
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CH AP. VIIL 


He who would change the form of a Goverument, is to conſider ſeriouſly up- 
on what grounds he does it, and the diſpoſition of the ſubjeF. 


T has been ſaid before, that an evil diſpoſed Citizen can do no great hurt but in an ill 
L diſpoſed City, which concluſion (belides my former arguments) is much fortified by the 
examples of Spurins Caſſins, and Manlins Capitolinus, Spurins was an ambitious man, 
and being deſirous to procure to himſelf extraordinary authority in Rome, by favouring 
the people in the (ale of ſuch Lands as the Romany had conquered from the Hernici, the 
Senate diſcovered it, and grew fo jealous of him, that when in a ſpeech of his to the people 
he proffered to give them the mony which had been received for corn that the Senate had 
ſent for out x Sicily, the people abſolutely refuſed it 3 ſuppoling that Spwrixs intended 
that their liberty ſhould make it good : but had the people of Rome at that time been cor- 
rupt, or ill diſpoſed, they had taken his mony, and opened him a way to the making him- 
ſelf abſolute 3 but the Example of Manlins Capitolinus is greater than this, for by that we 
may ſee how the courage and integrity which he expreſſed to his Country in their wars 
againſt che Gawls, was afterwards clowded and extinguiſhed by an infatiable defire of 
authority ariſing from an emulation of Camillus, whom the Romans had advanced to a 
greater degree of honour 3 and ſo ſirangely was he blinded with this paſſion, that not con- 
tidering the ſtate and incorruption of the City, or how indiſpoſed the people were to any 
ſuch enterprize, he began to-make partics, and raiſe tumults in Rome both againſi the: Senate 
and Laws. In which paſſage it was cvident how well that Government was conſtituted, 
and how well that people was diſpoſed 3 for in this caſe (though the Nobility and he were 
grcat friends, and herce defenders of one anothers intereſt) none of them, nor his very re- 
lations appeared in his behalf3 and whereas at other Trials the friends of the criminal uſed 
to accompany him-to the Bar in mourning, and with all other circumſtances of ſadneſs that 
they could think of, to work (if it were poſſible) the Judges to compaſſion; Mantis went 
alone, without ſo-much as one friend to. attend im : the Tribunes of the people who 
were in other things always oppoſite to the Nobility, and created on purpoſe to balance 
their powerz when they, found the deſign tending to the ruine of them all, they joyn'> 
heartily with them to remove © common a deſtruction : and the people of Rome, who 
were zealous in any, thing, that made- for their advantage, and lovers of any thing that 
croſſed the Nobility, (though they alſo had their kindneſs for Manlins) nevertheleſs when 
the Tribanes cited him, and referred him to the judgment of the ptople, they conderrmed- 
him to death, without any conſideration of his former ſervices. Wherefore I am of opj- 
nion, that in the whole tra of this Hiſtory there is not an example that with more cffieacy 
demonſtrates the juſtice of that Common-wealth in all its orders and degrees of men: than 
this3 ſeeing there was not. one Citizen appeared in the defence of Manlizs, who was a 
perſon of, known vixtue and endowments, and had done many honov :able things botly in- 
publick apd private, and the reaſon was, becauſe the love to their Cow itry had'a greaterin« 
fluence upon. them than any other reſpeR 3 and the conlideration of the preſent danger of 
their affairs, being ſtronger than. the memory of his paſt merits, they choſe to Fes thinks. 
{eIves by, decrecing his death. Titus Livius tells us, Hunc exitum habuit vir niſi in libers 
Civitate natus eſſet, memorabilis, This was the end of a man who bad been very memorable, 
bad.be. been born any where but in_ a free State. And in, his caſe thereare two things very 
remarkable 3 one, that. in a corrupt State glory and authority is.acquir'd a quite contrary 
way, than where ch live, exaQly according to the truc rules of policy and' juſtice; the 
other, (not much unlike the former) that micn in their affairs, cſpecially of greatefti 
tance, arc to conſider the times, and accommodate thereuntoz and thoſe who by the un- 
happineſs of their eleion, or thcir natural inc ination do otherwiſe, live always unfor- 
tunately, and are more unſuccesful in all thcir entcrprizes than they who comply with the 
times. And doubtleſs, by the tore-mentioned cxprethon of the Hiſtorian, had Marlins 
been born in the days of Marius and Sills, when the Maſs was corrupt and depraved, and 
ſuſceptible of any form his ambition would have impriutcd, he had had the ſame ſucceſs thar 
they had when they aſpired to be abſolute. So again, had Marixs and Silla come into the 
World in the time of Manlizs, they had miſcarricd as he did, and been loſt in their firſt 
attempt. For one man by his il! cultoms and converſation may indeed give a touch and: 
tincture of corruption tothe people, but 'tis impoſbble his life thould be long cnough to 
debauch them fo totally that he nay expect any advantage of it in his time; or if he 


if 
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ſhould be ſo happy, and live long enough to infe& a whole City 3 yet {o impatient 
defires of man, that they cannot efinl their paſſions, or nnd. FA mak of = 
ſuing them wiſely , but they circumvent and delude themſelves in thoſe very things of 
which they are moſt cagerly ambitious 3 ſo that ſometimes for want of patience, and 
ſometimes for want of judgment they venture raſhly upon things before the marter be pre- 
pared, and are ruined in their deſigns. He therefore who would alter a Government and 
ſet up himſelf, muſt attend ill time has corrupted the Maſs, and by degrees brought all into 
diſorder, which of neceſfity muſt follow, when it is not (as we. (aid before) purged and 
refined by the Examples of good Men or good Laws, that may reduce it towards its firſt 
principles. Manlizs then had been a great and memorable perſon, had he been born in a 
* corrupt City 3 for whoever deſigns any innovation in a State, whether it be for the reſtitution 
of liberty, or the ereQtion of Tyranny, is particularly to'regard the manners of the peo- 
le, and to conſider how far they are diſpoſed to ſubmit to his ambitionz and by ſo doing 
may be able to judge of the ſucceſs of his Enterprize. For to endeavour to make a 
people free, that are ſervile in their Nature, is as hard a matter, as to keep them in ſervi- 
tude, who are diſpoſed to be free. And becauſe we have faid before, That in all their 
operations men are to conſider and proceed according to the quality of the times, we ſhall 
ſpeak of it at large in the following Chapter. bo 


CHAP. IX. 
How he that wonld ſucceed ; muſt accommodate to the times. 


roy many times conſidered with my ſelf that the occaſion of every mans good or 
bad fortune conliſts in his correſpondence and accommodation with the times. We 
{ce ſome people ating furiouſly, and with an imperayr 3 others with more ſlowneſs and 
caution. arid becauſe both in'the one and the other they are immoderate, and do' not ob- 
ſerve their juſt terms, therefore both of them do err z'but their error and misfortune is 
leaſt, whoſe cuſtoms ſuit and correſpond with the times 3 and who comports himſelf in his 
deſigns according tothe impulſe of his own-Nature. ' Every one can tell how Fabins Maxi- 
mas conducted his Army, and with what carctulneſs and caution he proceeded, contrary to 
the ancient heat and boldneſs of the Romans, and it hapned that grave way was more 
conformable to thoſe times toy Hambul coming young and brisk into Fraly, and being 
clatzd wich his good fortune, as having twice deteated the Armies of the Romans, that 
Common-wealth having loſt moſt of: her bett Soldiers,. and remaining in great fear and 
confuſion. nothing, could: have happen*d! more” ſeafonably to them, than to have ſuch a 
General who by hiscaution and cundation'could keep" the Enemy at a Bay. Nor could 
any times have been more fortunate to: liis way of proceeding; tor that that flow and 
deliberate way was natural -in-Fabires, andinot affected, appeared afterwards when Scipiv 
being detirous-to paſs his Army into  Aﬀrick to give the tiniſhing-blow to the War, Fabims 
oppoſed it, moſt carnelily,; as one, who could not torce or diſſemblehisNarure , which was 
rather to, ſupport wiſely againſt the-difficulties-chat were-upon him; - than to ſearch out for 
new. So that had Fabixes direfted, Hanibal had'continued in Fraly, and! the reaſon was 
becauſe he did not confider the times \werealtered; andthe method! of the War was to te 
changed with-them/ ; Andlif Fabins atthattime had been King'of Rome, he might well 
have. becn worked in the; War, as not. knowing how to'frame his Counſels according to'the 
variation ob the times But there beihg.in/that:Con\mon-wealth ſo-many brave men, and 
excellent Commanders of. all ſorts of tempers and'/humours, fortune would have it, That 
as Fabius was ready/inihard-and: difficult times , to” ſuſtain the Enemy, and continue the 
War 3- ſo afterwards \when-affairs were in' a' better poſture, Scipio was preſented totinith 
and:conclude it. And hence it is, that an Ariltocracy or tree' State: is longer lived, and 
generally more fortunate, than a Principality, becauſe-1a the firſt they are more flexible,and 


can frame themſelvesbetter to the diverlity of the tires : For a Prince being accuſtomed to 


one way, is hardly to be got out of it,. though perhaps the variation of the times require 
it very. much. Piero Svderint (whom'I have metitionedbefore.)' proceeded with great 
gentlencſs and humanity-in all his a&tions3- and he and his Country proſpered whiltt the 


times were according; but when the times changed, - arid there was a-neceſlity' of laying 


alide that-meckne(s and humility,” Piero wasat a/lofs;,- and he: and his Country were both 
ruined. | 


Pope 


- 
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Pope Fulins XI. during the whole time of his Papacy carried himſelf with great vigour 
and vehemence 3 and becauſe the times were agreeable, he proſpered in every thing 3 but 
had the times altered, and required other Counſels, he had certainly been ruined, becauſe 
he could never have cpmplycd. And the reaſon why we cannot change ſo cafily with the 
times, is twofold 3 firſt, becauſe we cannot readily oppoſe our ſelves againſt what we natu- 
rally deſire 3 and next, becauſe when we have often tryed one way, and have always been 
proſperous, we can never perſwade our ſelves that we can do fo well any other 3 and this 
is the true cauſe why a Princes fortune varies ſo firangely, becatfe ſhe varies the times, but 
he does not alter the way of his adminiftrations- And it is the fame mma Common-wealth, 
if the variation of the times be not obſerved, and their Laws and Cuſtoms altered accor- 


dingly, many miſchicts muſt follow, and the Government be ruined, as we have largely 


demonſtrated before 3 but thoſe alterations of their Laws are more flow in a Common- 
wealth, becauſe-they are not ſo eafily changed, and there is a neceſſity of ſuch titnes as 
may ſhake the whole State, to which one man will not be ſufficient, let him change his 
Snrng, and take new meaſures as he pleaſes. But be.auſe we have mentioned Fa- 


ins Maximus, and how he kept Hanibal at a Bay, I think it not amiſs to enquire in the 
next Chapter whether a General who is reſolved upon any terms to engage, can be obſtru- 


Red by the Enemy. 


; CHAP. X, 


. A General cannot avoid fighting, when the Enemy is reſolved to 
Engage him upon any terms. 


jo Sulpitius Difiator (ſays Livy) adverſus Gallos bellum trabebat , nolens ſe fortune 
committere adverſus boſtem, quem tempus deteriorem indies, & locus alienus , faceret, 
Cneus Sulpitins the Diflator declined fighting with the French, becauſe be would not expoſe 
bimſelf unneceſſarily againſt an Enemy, who by the incommodity of the ſeaſon , and inconve- 
nience of bis Station was every day in danger to be undone, | 

When ſuch a fault happens asdeceives all, or the greateſt part of Mankind , I think it 
not improper to reprehend it over and over again 3 and therefore though I have formerly 
in ſeveral places ſhown how much our ations in great things, 'are different from thoſe in 
ancient times 3 yet I think it not ſuperfluons to ſay ſomething of it here. | 

If in any thing we deviate from the practice of the Ancients, it is in our Military Diſci- 
pline, in which weare {o abſolutely new, that there is ſcarce any thing uſed that was 
preferred by our Anceſtors 3 and the reaſon is , becauſe Common-wealths and Princes, 
being unwilling to expoſe themſelves to danger, have ſhifted off that ſtudy and charge 
upon other people : And when in our times any Prince goes in perſon into the held, no 
extraordinary matter is tobe expected, for he takes the command upon him to ſhow his 


* grandeur and magnificence, more than for any thing elſe. Yet they commit fewer faults 


(by reviewing their Armies ſometimes, and keeping that command in their own hands) 
than Republicks are wont to do , eſpecially in Italy, where truſting all to other 
they underſtand nothing of War themſelves; and on the other fide, in their Counfels and 
determinations (which to ſhow their ſuperiority they referve to themſelves) they commit 
a thouſand times more errors than in the held 3 ſome of which Ehave mentioned elſewhere, 
but I ſhall ſpeak here of one of them, and that of more than ordinary importance when 
theſe unactive Princes, or effeminate Commonwealthsſend out an Army, the wiſeſt thing 
which they think they can give in command to their General, is to enjoyn him from fight- 
ing, and aboveall things to have a care of a Battel, ſuppoling that therein they imitate 
the wiſdom of Fabins Maximus, who preſerved the State, by deferring the combat 3 but 
they are miſtaken, and do not conbider that moſt commonly that injunSion is cither idle, 
or dangerous 3 for this is moſt certain,a General who defires to keep the Field,cannot avoid 
fighting when the Enemy preſſes, and makes it his bulincſs to engage him. So that to 
command a General in that Nature, in as much as to bid him hight when the Enemy 
pleaſes, and not when he ſees occalion himſelf, For to keep the af! and avoid fighting, 
is to be done no way ſo ſecurely as by keeping 50 miles off, and ſending out ftore of Spies 
and Scouts that may give you notice of the Enemies approach, and opportunity to retreat. 
There is another way likewiſe to ſecure your ſelf, and that is to ſhut your (elf up in ſome 
ſtrong Town, but both the one and the other are In the firſt caſe, The Coun- 
try is expoſed to the depredations of the Enemy, a generous Prince will ſooner run 
| the 
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the hazard of a Battel, than ſpin out a War with ſo much detriment to his Subjets. In. 
the ſecond, your ruine is evident z for cooping up your Army in a City , the Enemy will 
. block you up, or beliege you, and theh the multitude of your men will quickly bring a 
ſcarcity of provilions, and ſupplies bcing cut off, you will be forecd to ſurrender ; fo that 
to avoid fhghting either of theſe two ways, is very petnicious. Fabins his way of ſtanding 
upon his guard, and kecping his Army in places of advantage, is laudable and good, when 
your-Army is ſo fixong, that the Enemy dares not attack you : Nor can it be faid that Fa- 
bins declined fighting, but that he deferted till he could do it with advantage; for had 
Hantbhal advanced againſt him, Fabixs would have kept his ground and engaged him, bur 
Hanibal was too —_— that 3 ſo that Hanibvl as well as Fabings avoided fighting 3 but 
if either of them would have fought upon diſadvantage;the other had only three remedies 3 
that is, the two foreſaid, and flying. That this which I (ay is true, is manifeſt by a thouſand 
examples, but more particularly by the War which the Romans made upon Philip of Mace- 
don, Philip being invaded by the Romans, reſolved not to come to a Battel; and to avoid 
it, he (as Fabius did inTtaly) encamped his Army upon the topof a Mountain, and en- 
trenched himſelt ſo ſtrongly, that he believed the Romans durft not have ventured tocome 
at him : But chey not only adventured, but removed him' from the Mountain, forced hini 
eo fly with the greateſt part of his Army, and had it not been for the unpaſſableneſs of the 
Country which hindered the purſuit, the Macedonians had all been cut off. Philip, then, 
being unwilling to tight, and having (as I ſaid before) encamped upon the Mountains not 
far from the Romans, durſt not truſt himſelf to his advantages 3 and having found by ex- 
perience that he was not ſecure there , he would not pin himſelf up in a Town, but made 
choice of the other way, and kept himſelf ata diftance fo as when the Romans came into 
one Province, he would remove into another, and what place ſoever the Romans left , he 
would be fure to come to : At length tinding this protration of the War, made his at- 
fairs but worſe, and that his Subjetts were harrafſed by both Armies , he reſolved to try 
his fortune, and bring all to the deciſion of a Battel : But it is convenient toavoid fighting 
when your Army is in the lene condition as thoſe of Fabixs, and Swlpitines 3 that is, when 
it is ſo conſiderable that the Enemy fears to attack you in your ent ments 3 and th 
he has got ſome footing in your Country, yet not ſo much as is able to ſapply him wi 
proviſions # in this caſe *tis beſt to decline hghting , and follow the example of Sulpitixz, 
Nolens ſe fortune committere, &c. But inall other caſes it is not to be done, but with 
diſtonour and danger 3 for to fly (as Philip did) is as bad as to be routed, and more 
diſhonorable, becauſe he gave no proof of his courage, and though he eſcaped by the diffi- 
culty of the Country 3 yet whoever follows his example without that convenience, may 
chance to be ruin'd. No man will deny but Hanibal was a great Soldier, and of more 
than orditary experience 3 when he went into Africa againſt Scipio, it he had ſeen it for 
his advantage to have protracted the War, he would have done it, and perchance (being a 
gu Captain , and having as an Army) he would have done it the fame way as 
abixs did in Italy; but ſeeing he did not do it, it is probable he was diverted by ſome 
extfordinary occaſion. For that Prince who has got an Army together, (if he perceives 
that for want of pay, or ſupplies, he is not likely to keep them long) .is ſtark mad if he 
tries not his fortune before his Army disbands , fe by delaying , he is certainly loft 3: by 
tighting he may poſſibly overcome : And above all things, whether we are victorious or 
beaten, we are to behave ourſelves honourably, and *tis more honourable to be overcotne 
by force, than by ſome error to run your ſelf into incomtiodities that ruine you after- 
wards. *Tis not unlikely but Hanibal might be impelled by ſame futh neceſficy; and on 
the other ſide Scipio (if Hanibal ſhould have deferred fighting) might have choſe whe- 
ther he would have attacked him in his Trenches , becarfſe he had alteady conquered 
Syphax, and got ſuch footing in Afﬀrick,, that he was as fafe, and with as much commodi 
as in Ttaly ; but it was otherwiſe with Hanibal when he had to do with Fabins; and wit 
the French'when they had to do with Szlpitizs. And he who invades an Enemies Coun- 
try, avoids fighting with more difficulty, as being obliged (when ever the Enemy w—_ 
to obſtru& him) to give him Battel 3 and if he ſets down before any Town, he is obliged - 
fo much the more, as in our times it happen'd to Charles Duke of Burgundy , who was 
beaten up in his Leaguer before Morat by the Swizzers, and defeated. And the ſatnething: 
fell out to the Freneh at the Seige of Novarra, where they were attacht and beaten by the 


Swizzers. 
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CHAP. XI. 


One perſon that has many Enemies upon his hands, though he be inferiour 
to them, yet if he can ſuſtain their firi# impreſſion , carries commonly the 
Vidory. © 

T" He power of the Tribupes of the people was great and neceſſary in the City of 

| Rome to core& the ambition of the Nobility, who otherwiſe would have debauch'd 

the aid City much ſooner than they did : But as it happens in other things, ſo it happened 
in this; in the beſt and moſt beneficial thing to the Common-wealth, there was an occult, 
and remote evil that lay ſnug, which required new Laws, and new methods to ſuppreſs. 

For the inſulence of the Tribunitial authority grew fo great, that it became terrible both 

to the Senate and people, and had doubtleſly produced ſome great miſchiet- to the Com- 

mon-wealth, had not Appixs Claxdixs by his great wiſdom , found out a way to temper 
and ballance their fury, by the interceſſion of their Colleagues, and the way was by choo- 
ſing out ſome perſon among the Tribunes , whom either out of tear, or corruption , or 
love to his Country they could diſpoſe to withſtand the deſigns of his Brethren, and oppoſe 
himſelf againſt them, whenever their reſolutions were tenditlg to the diniinution of the 

Nobility, or prejudice of the State. Which way of reſtraining the petulancy of the 

Tribunes was for a long time of great advantage to the Romans, and may give us occaſion 

to conlider, whether a combination of ſeveral great perſons, againſt one leſs powerful 

than they (whilſt united) is like to be ſucceſsful againſt him that is alone 3 or whether 
the fnoſe perſon has the advantage againſt the Confederacy, I anſwer, That thoſe whoſe 

Forces are united, are many times ſtronger, but their performances are ſeldom fo great, as 

the ſingle perſons, though he be nothing ſo ſtrong, for committing an infinite number of 

other things (in which the ſingle perſon has the advantage) he. will be able with a little 
induſtry to break, and divide and enfeeble them: To this purpole there is no need of go- 
ing to antiquity tor exarnples (where there is plenty enougt?) the paſſages of our own 
times will furniſh us ſufficiently. In the year 1484, all raly confederated againſt the Ve- 
netian, who, when they were ſo over-power'd and diſtreſs'd that they were unable to keep 
the field, found a way to work off Count Lodavic (Governor of Milan) from their 
League; by which means they not only obtained a Peace, and reſtitution of what they 
had loſt but they got a good part of the Dutchy of Ferrara ; ſo that they whoſe Forces 
were too weak to appear before the Enemy when they came to treat , were the greateſt 
gainers by the Wax. - Not many years (ince, the whole Chriſtian world ſeemed to conſpire 
againſt France z yet before the end of the War, the Spaniard fell off from the League, 
made his Peace with the French, and-forced the reſt of the Confederates, one after one, to 
do the ſame. And from hence we may eaſily colle& that as often as many Princes or 

States are confederated together againſt any tingle Prince or Common-wealth, if the 

Prince and Common-wealth be ſtrong enough to withſtand their tirſt impreſſion, anduſpin 

out the War, he will certainly prevail; but it his force be not ſufficient to do that, he is 

in extraordinary danger, as it happen'd to the Venetians 3 for had they been able to have 
ſuſtained their firſt (bock, and protracted the War, till they had debauched ſome of the 

Confederates, the French had never done them ſo much miſchief, and they had preſery'd 

themſelves from ruine : But their Army being too weak to confront them, and their time 

to0little to divide them, they were undone 3 and this is evident by what happen'd after- 
ward 3 for as ſoon as the Pope had recovered what he had loſt, he reconciled himſelf, and 
became their friend 3 the Speniard did the ſame, and both of them would have been glad 


. to have continued Lombardy to the Venetians, rather than the French thould have got it, 


and made himſelf ſo conſiderable in Italy. The Venetions at that time might have pre- 
vented a great part of their calamitics, had they given ſome ſmall part of their Territory 
to the Enemy, and thereby have ſecured the reitz but then they muſt have given it intime, 
and fo as it might nothave appeared to have been done by neceſſity, as they might well 
have done before the War was commenced 3 when that was begun, it would have been 
diſhonourable, and perhaps incfic&ual. But before thoſe troubles, there were few of the 
Venetian Citizens that could foreſce a danger 3 fewer that could remedy it; and none at all 
that could adviſe. ' To conclude therefore-this Chapter, 1 do pronounce, that as the Ro- 
man remedy againſt the ambition of their Tribuncs, was the multitude of them, out of 
which they always found ſorne or other,that they could make for the intereſt of the Publick ; 
ſoit is a ready remedy for any Prince that is engaged againlt a confederate Enemy,when he 


can Leak their League, and work any of the Contederatcs to a ſeparation. 
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"; CHAP. XI. 


A wiſe General is to put a neceſſity of fighting upon his owt Army ; 
but to prevent it to his Enemies. 


V E have formerly diſcourſed of what uſe and importance neceſlity is in humane 
Exploits, and ſhown how many mien, .compelled by neceſfity , have done glo- 
rious things, and made their memories immortal. Moral Philoſophers have told us, That 
the Tongue,and the Hands are noble Inſtruments of themſelves ; yet they had never broughc 
things to that exa&tneſsand perfection, had not neceſſity impelled them. The Generals 
therefore of old, underſtanding well the virtue of this neceffity, and how much more 
deſperate and obſtingte their Soldiers were rendered thereby, made it their cate to brin 
their Soldiers into a necellity of gating, and to keep it from their Encmies to which 
end, they many times opened a paſſage tor the Enemies Army, which they might eaſily, 
' have oblirutted z and precluded it to their own, when they might as eaſily have paſſed. 
Whoever therefore, deſires to make his Garriſon ſtout and couragious , ahd obſtinate for 
the defence of a Town, or to render his Army pertinacious in the field, is above all 
things to redace them into ſuch a neceſſity ; or at leaſt to make them believe it : So that a, 
wiſe General, who deſigns the beliegingot a Town, judges of the caſineſs or difficulty 
of the _y _—_ from the neceſſity which lyes upon the Citizensto defend themſelves: 


It the nec of their defence be great, his cnterprize is the more difficult , becauſe the- 


courage and obſtinacy of the beſieged is like to be the greater 3 but where there is no ſuch 
necefhty, there is no ſuch danger. Hence it is that revolted Towns are much harder tobe 
recovered, than they were to be taken at firſt; for at firſt having committed no fault, 
they were in fear of no puniſhment, and therefore ſarrendered more eafily : But in the 
other caſe having the guilt of their defeQtion upon their Spirits, they are fearful of revenge, 
and ſo become more obſtinate in their defence. Theſe are not unuſual, and yet there are 
other cauſes which render the minds of people obſtinate in their defence , and one of them 
ts the natural hatred aud animoſity which is frequently betwixt Neighbouring Princes and 
States, which proceeds from an inſatiable delixe of Dominion in Princes, ws as zcalous an 
inclination to liberty in Common«wealths, eſpecially if they be conſtituted as in Tuſcany, 
where that emulation and jcaloufie has made them refractory both on the one tide, and the 
other Hence it is,though the thatFloventines have been at greater charges than theVenetians, 
yet their acqueſts are not ſo much, becauſe the Towns in Tuſcany were moſt of them free, 
and by conſequence more difficult to be brought to ſubjeion z whereas the Towns which 
the Venetians conquered, having been moſt of them under Princes, and accuſtomed to 
ſervitude, it was iidifferent to them under whoſe dominion —— z and they are (6 
far from reliſting a change, that they do many times defire it. So that though the Cities 
upon the frontiers of the Venetian, were generally ſtronger, than thoſe upon the frontiers 
ot the Florentine, yet they were reduced with more caſe ; Becauſe being not fo free, they 

were leſs obſtinate in their defence : when therefore, a wiſe General reſolves apon a Siege, 
he is with all diligence to take away that neceffity from the Citizens which may make them 
inflexible, ejther by promiſing indempnity, if they havedeſerved to be puniſhed 3 or if it 
be only thei liberty of which they are fearful, by aſſuring them that his deligns are nor 

againſt that, but only againſt the ambition and exorbitancy of ſome particular perſons; 
which kind of promiſes have had ſtrange effects in the facilitating of Enterprizes, and the 

taking of Towns 3, for though wiſe men will caſily diſcover the traud, yet the multitude 

are commonly fo impatient of War, and fo mad to be at quiet, that they ſhut their Eyes 
again(t any thing of miſchief that comes to them under propolitions of* peacez by which 

means many Cities have loſt their liberty, as it happenad to Florence not long fince 3 

to M. Craſſs and his Army heretofore , who though he was ſenſible that the promiſes of 
the Parthiaas were fraudulent, and made only to keep his Soldiers from that neceſſity of 
detending themſelyes, yet he could not convince them , nor prevail with them to ſtand 
bravely upon their guard, but being blinded with their overtures of Peace, both Army and 
General were cut off, as may be (een by the Hiſtory. The Samnites, put on by the am- 

bition of ſome of their Citizens, brake their Peace with the Romans , and invaded their" 
Country 3 but bcing afterwards ſenſible of what they had _ they ſent Embaſſadors 
to Rome offcring retiitution of what they had taken, and to deliver up the Authors of 
that Counlcl into their hands, to be punilhed as they pleas'd 3 but being rejetted, and 


their Embaſſadors ſent home without any hopes of ——_— » Pontins their General aſcd” 
Fit 4 


— 
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it as an argument to encourage his men to tight more obſtinately, that the Romans having 

refuſed their fair overtures of Peace, were reſolved upon War 3 and therefore there was no 

other courſe, but of necgſſity they muſt fight. And (fayshe)) Tuſtum eft belum , quibus 

eft neceſſarium & pia arma, quibus nulla niſi in armis ſpes eſt. That War is juſt that is ne- 

ceſſary, and Arms are piouſly takgn up by bim, who bas no otber bopes to ſecure bimſelf. Upon 

which neceſſity he founded the hopes of his rigors: C. Manlixs was at the head of an 

Army againſt the Vejentes, and part of the Army of the Vejenrer being got into his Camp, 

Manlius to cut off their retreat, doubled his Guards at the gates, andgortitied all the Paſſes 

by which they were to teturn 3 but the Vejenter perceiving they were deſperate, fought 

with fo much courage and fury, that they killed the Conſul , and had cut off his whole 
Army, had not one of the Tribunes very wifely opened them 4 way-to be gone : In which 
aQion we may obſerve that whilſt the Vejentes wete under a neceſſity of tighting, there was 
no reſiſting of their courage 3 but when a way was opened for their retreat , they choſe 
rather roy The Volſci and the Equi were entered upon the contmes of the Romany, who 
ſent their Confuls againſt them with an Army : and coming to a BatteÞ; wt happened that 
in the heat of it, the Volſei were encloſed by the Romans, and as it were ſhut up in their 
own Catnp. Vertias Meſcins their General, ED exigence, and that there was 2 
neceſfity of being killed, or making their way by the Sword , Ite mecum (fays he to his 
Soldiers) Non murss, non vallum, armati armitis obſtant, virtnte pares, (que nltimum &- 
maximum tilum eft ) neceſſitate ſwperiores eftis. Follow me then conragionſly, you have no 
Wall, no Rampart, nothing but armed men to withſtand you : you are equal to them in valour, 
and being ander neceſſity, bave the ſame advantage of the Weapon. For Livy calls it in this place 
the higheſt and heavieſt of wcapons, 

Camillus one of the wiſcſt of all the Roman Generals (having ſtormed and entred YVeis 
with ſome part of his Army) to facilitate his Vitory, and* take away from the En 
that laſt neceſſity of fighting 3 gave Orders (and fo loud that the Vejentes mightbe ure to 
hear) that no Soldier ſhould dare to touch any man who had thrown down his Arms, by 
which Proclamation every man was encouraged to throw down his Arms, and the Cj 


was taken with (o little loſs, that fince that time, thar Stratagem has been uſed by ſeveral 


Commanders. 


CHAP, XIIL 


Whether we are more ſaſe in a good General with a bad Army, or a good 
Army with a bad General: 


— 


M2" Coriolanur being byniſhed from Rome,” retired to the Volſe#, where having 
got an Arthy together, he returned ro Rome to revenge himſelf for the injury his 
fellow Citizens had done him, and he had done it effeQtually, had not the Prayers and 


Picty of his Mother p_ more upon him, than all the power of the Romans. 


From which paſſage Tirus obſerves, that the Roman Common-wealth encreaſed more 
by the virtue of their Commanders,than by the excellence of their Soldiers 3 becauſe though 
the VoIſci had been always beaten before 3 yet when they got a Komen General, they were 
too hard for the Romans : But though Livy was of that opinion in that place, ,yct in many 
parts of his Hiſtory there are inſtances, where the private Soldiers have done gteat thi 
and fomerimes fought better and in better order, after their Confuls were killed, than 
had done whilft they were living, Thus it in the Army which the Romans 
had in Spain under the d of the two Scipis's, which, when both their Comman- 


ders were ſlain, behaved it ſelf fo well, that it not only defended it felt, but defeated the - 


Eneniy,and preferved that Province to the Romans. So that in the whole, there are examples 
On both ſides, where the Soldiers have done bravely, and got the ViRtory by their valour, 
and where the Conduet of the General has done as much as a whole Army 3 from whence 
it may be concluded rhat they are mutually uſeful, and that the Soldier is as much advan- 
taped by the excellence of his General, as the General by the courage of his Army. How- 


ever, this Ithink will not be unworthy our contideration, whether js moſt formidable, a 


good Atmy under a bad Commander, or a good Commander with a bad Army : In the 
injon of Ceſar neither of the was conhderable 4, for when he went into Spain againſt 
Afranins and Petreins , who had a Army under their command, he went with much 
contidence 3 as he ſaid If, Ibat ad exercitum fine duce, He wet againft an 
Army withoxt a head; refictting thereby upon the inſufficiency of their Generals, Again 
when 


—_ _ _——— - 


when he went into Theſſaly againſt Pompey, his expreſſion was Vads ad ducem fine Exercitu. 
F go now againſt a General without 4n Army. It remains now that we conſider whether ix 
be moſt caſte for a good Captain to make a good Army, or a good Army to make a good 
Captain. But to this, in my opinion , it 1s eaſily anſwered 3 for many good men in an 
Arty tan ſooner fele& one out of their number, and inſtruct him ſo, as that he may be' 
fit to cofhmand the reſt, than the beſt General in the world can make an Army expert and 
ready. Lncullus when he was ſent againſt Mithridater, was utterly unexperienced in mat- 
tersof War, yet being ina good Artny, where his inferior Officers were good, he quickly 
became a good General. The Romans for want of men, were forced to arm their Ser- 
vants, and having referred them to be diſciplin'd by Sempronius Gracehus , in a ſhort time 
he made them excellent Soldiers. Pelopidas, and Epominonds after they had reſcued their 
Country from the Tyranny of the Spartaxs, in a ſhort time made their Country-men ſo 
Soldiers,that they were not only able to contend, but to conquer the Spartans . So that 

the caſe is equal, and which ſoever is good, may make the other ſo too. Nevertheleſs a 
ood Army, without a good Commander, grows infolent and dangerous, as it hapned 
in the Macedonian Army after Alexander was dead, and as it is in civil Wars among all old 
Soldicts 3 ſo that I think if there be more contidence to be repoſed in the one than in the 
other, it is to be rather in the General, than the Army, eſpecially if he has time to inſtruct 
#4 diſcipline his Men 3 for an Army without a head, is infolent and nutinous. Thoſe 
Captains therefore are worthy of double honour, who have not only the Enemy to over- 
come 3 but are to inftruct, and prepare their Forces , before they bring them to engage. 
And in doing ſo, do highly recommend the Conduct of their General , which is fo 
rare a thing, that if the trouble were laid upon many, they would be much leſs eſteemed 


and refpe&ed than they are now. 


— ER 


CHAP. XIV. 


What ftrange efſefs new inventions have ſometimes in a Battel, and 
how new Noices have the ſame. 


| WW Hat ſtrange conſequences have ſucceeded from ſudden and unexpected accidents 
that have been ſeen or heard in the heat of a Battel, q—_ by ſeveral examples 
in Hiſtory, but eſpecially in the conflict betwixt the Romans and the Volſei, where ins 
obſerving one of the wings of his Army to ſtagger and give ground, cry'd out to them tg 
ſtand firm, for that in the other wing the Victory was theirs 3 with'which words he not 
only reincouraged his own men, but put ſucha terror upon the Enemy, that they fled in 
good cartiet. Andif in a well ordered Army thoſe unexpeRed vociterations have fully 
wonderful effe&, in a tumultuous and ill governed Army they have much more, wh 
every thing is more ſubje to the agitation of ſuch winds. And of this we have a memo- 
rable example in our times. The City of Perugia not many years ſince was divided into 
two parties, the Oddi, and the Baglioni, The Baglioni prevailing, the Oddi were baniſhed. 
But the Oddi having got'an Army together, and brought them privately to a place not far 
from Perugia, by the. tayour of their friends they were let one night intothe Town, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves as far as the Piazza. And becauſe the Streets were chained up from 
one {ide to the other to hinder the paſſage of the Horſe, the Oddeſche had a man who went 
before them with a great engine of Iron wherewith he brake the chains, and he had done 
his work ſo effeQually, that he had broke all the chains, but what opened into the Piazzes; 
the alatm being raken, and every body crying out Arm, Arm, he who broke down the 
chains being preſſed ſo cloſe by the chrong that was behind him, that he had not room for 
his blow, crycd out to thoſe that were next Back,, Back, intending only to have made. 
more toorh for his arm : But they who were next him calling back, to thoſe who were be- 
hind them, by degreesthe word went thorow the whole Army, and they who werein 
the Rear not knowing the reaſon, began torun, and being followed by thoſe who were 
next, the whole Army retreated by lictle and little, till at laſt chey brake out into an abſo= 
lure flight, by which inconſiderable accident, the Oddi were defeated of their deſign. So 
that it is tq be conlidered, that in a Battel, order is not only to be taken that che Army be 
well drawn up, and put into a good poſture to fight; but that no ſuch trifling accident be” | 
” able to diſcompoe it : For if for any thing the popular multitude be unfit for the Wars, it 
is becauſe every noiſe,rumour,or alarm, diltrats them,and puts them to the rout. Wherefore 


it oiight to be a principal catt in a good General to ”"=_ ſuch perſons as are to _ 
"Y 
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all orders and words of command, and derive them to the reſt, that by ſo d6ing the Sol- 
diers being accuſtomed to their Officers, may not receive any ſuch orders , but from ſuch 
perſons as are commiſſioned thereunto z the want of which cuſtom has many times produc'd 
very great confuſion. As to apparitions, * and ſuch things as are many times ſeen , it is the 
part of a good General, to contrive and exhibit (in the very height of the Batte}) ſuch 
lights as may encourrge his own men, and diſcourage the Enemy 3 for among many acci- 
dents which conduce to your victory, this may be eſpecially effectual. To this purpoſe is 
that invention of which Swlpitins made uſe againſt the Frome"; being drawn up and 
ready to eugage the Enemy, he cauſcd all the Servants and refuſe of his Army to be 
armed and mounted upon the Mules and Horſes belonging to the Baggage and having 
furniſhed them fo formally with Colours and Trumpets, that they appearcd a compleat 
body of Horſe, he diſpoſed them behind a hill, where they were to continue, till in the 
heat of the tight, they were to come forth and ſhow themſelves to the Enemyz which 
ſtratagem being as well executed as deviſed, ſiruck ſuch a terror into the French , that it 
loſt them the day. So that a good General has a double care upon him , to contrive by 
theſe new ſurprizes to intimidate the Enemy 3 and to provide that if any ſuch practices be 
+ uſed upon him, he may diſcover, and defeat them. Thus an Indian King ſerved Seme- 
ramis, . who obſcrving the faid King to be very ſtrong in the number of Elephants,to fright 
and perſwade him that ſhe was as ſirong as he, ſhe cauſed ſeveral of her Camels to be 
dreſs'd up , and covered with the Skins of Bufaloes and Bulls, that they might look big, 
and carry the repreſentation of Elephants 3 and having done ſo, ſhe marched them in the 
Vanof her Army, but herdeſign did not take for the King having intelligence of it, 
perverted it to her prejudice. 

The Fidenates being belieged by Mamorcus the DiQtator, to terrific the Roman Army, 
contrived to have ſeveral of the Townſmen in the heat of the Engagement to come ſud. 
denly out of the Town with Fire-works at the end of their Launces, hoping that the 
yewnels of the fight might be a means to diſturb them. And here it is to be noted, that 
when ſuch ſiratagems have more of reality than pretence, they may very well be made 
uſe cf, becauſe having ſomething of ſolidity in them, their weakneſs is not ſo ſoon diſco- 
vered 3. but where they have more of appearance and hGtion than truth , it is beſt either 
not to uſe them at all, or if you ho, to keep them at ſuch a diſtance, as that their fallacy 
may not be diſcerned 3 as Sulpitins did with his Muletiers 3 for when they are intrinſi- 
cally weak, their vanity appears upon their approach , and they do more miſchiet than 
good, as the Elephants of Semiramis, and the falſe fires of the Fidenates, which fires 
though at firſt, they gave ſome diſturbance to the Roman Soldiers yet the DiQtator 
coming in, and queſtioning them aloud whether they were not aſhamed to be ſmoaked 
like Bees out of their Huts 3 encouraging them to turn again, he cryed out, Swis flammis 
delete Fedenas quos in beneficiis placare non potuiſtis ; Go to, deftroy the Fidene with 
their own fires, ſeeing all your kindneſſes have not been able to oblige them; and by ſo doing, 
he defeated the F © 264-5j and made their projet unprofitable. | 


D————— 


CHAP. XV. 


One General is beft for an Army, and that to govern it by 
| Commiſſioners, is not ſo good. ! 


Tf Fidenates having, rebelled , and cut off that Colony of the Romans that was 
amongſt them, the Romans created four Tribunes, and inveſted with 

power, whereof one being left behind for the ſecurity of the City of Rome 3 the other 
three were ſent againſt the Fidenates and Veientes ; but diſagreeing them- 
ſelves , they came off with diſhonour, though their loſs was not much : That they 
gain'd no more honour, they may thank themſelves 3 that they received no more loſs, they 
may thank their good Souldiers. However the Romans finding the inconvenience, re- 
turned to their old way of DiQators, that what three perſons had diſordered, might be re- 
medicd by one. From whence we may diſcern the inconvenience of many Commanders 
cither in; an Army or Town, which Liry has expreſſed very clearly in theſe following 
words, Tres Tribuni Poteſtate Conſulari, documents fuere, quam plurium imperium bello in- 
wtile efſet, tenendo ad ſua quiſq, Confilia, cum alii alind videretur, appernerunt ad occaſionem 
bocum boftt , Theſe three Tribunes with pager pn gave us to underſtand the uſeleſneſs of 
multiplicity of Commanders, for each of them ing to bis own Connſels, whilft one was 


for 


k 
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for one thing, and another as poſitive for another, nothing was done, and they gave threnemy ax 
advantage. And though this be example enough to prove the inconvenience of many 
Commanders, yet for better illuſtration 1 ſhall add ſome others both ancient and modern. 
In the year 1500 King Lewis XII of France having retaken Milan, ſent his Army to Piſa 
to recover it tor the F lorentines; who to-command it had ſent thither two Commiſlaries 

one of them called Giovan-battifta Ridolfi, and the other Luca & Antonio de gli Albizz. 
Giman-battiſts was a perſon of reputation and gravity, and being ancienter than Luca, 
Lw:2 left the whole adminiſtration to him but though he ſhewed no ambition in oppoſing. 


| him} he did it abundantly by his filence, and ſullennels, neglecting, and underyaluing every 


thing that was donG5 ſo that he was ſo far from afliſting his Colleague either with his coun- 
ſel or perſon,that he appeared as if he had been utterly ignorant in matters of war: but it pro- 
ved otherwiſe afterwards. whenypon ſome accident Giovan-battijta was recalled, and Luca 
remained bchind with abſolute Command 3 for then he gave ample teſtimony both of his 
courage and conduQ, which before,whiltt he had a Colleague, no body could have believed. 
To this purpoſe I ſhall add another ſaying of Livy, who giving'an. account how Quintius 
and Agrippa (his Colleague) being ſent againſt the Aqzzi, Agripps would needs have the 
whole management of the war to be committed to Quintins, tor (ſays he) Saluberrimum 
in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt, ſummam imperii apud unum eſſe, In the adminiſtra- 
tion of great affairs it is beſt that the Sovereign power be inveſted in one perſon. Which is 
contrary to the preſent practice of our Princes and States, who do often depute more than 
one Commander both to their Armies and Townsz which (however they think it for the 
beſt) muſt needs breed inconceivable confulion. And if the cauſe of the ruine of ſo ma- 
ny Italian and French Armies in our times be enquired into, it will be found to be the mul- 
titude, and emulation of their Commanders, and it may be fately concluded, that it is better - 
to ſend a man of ordinary. prudence, and experience, upon any expedition, than two of 
the wiſeſt and beſt Souldiers they have, with equal commiſſion, 


CHAP. XVI. 


That in timtes of difficulty, virtue is in eſteem; in times of eaſe and luxury, 
men of rithes ard alliance are in greateſt requeſt. 


T always was, and always will be the fortune of perſons of more than ordinary endow= 
ments to be laid afide and neglected in, times of peace, eſpecially in a Common-wealth ;, 
for that envy which is contracted by their virtue, ſets up: many Citizens againſt them, who 
will not only be their equals, but ſuperiors. To this purpoſe Thxcidides (a Greek Author) 
has a place in his Hiſtory; where:he ſhews how the Republick of Athens,” havirig had the 
better in the Peloponeſian War, depreſſed the pride of the Spartans, and ſubdued the greateſt. 
part of Greece, was ſo enhanſed and elated with their ſucceſs, that it was propoſed to fall 
upon Sicly. . OP: .. £ 
It was ſeriouſly debated in Athens whether the (aid enterprize ſhould be undertaken'or 
not 3 Alcibigdes and other Citizens of his party promoted it highly, not ſo much in reſpe&; 
of the publick go2d: as their own private advantage; expefing that the. management of 
that war would be placed.in their hands. But Nicias (a perſon of the greateſt reputation 
in Athens) difſwaded it, and his great argument to make the p-ople believe he ſpake his 
judgment, and more for the benetit of the Common-wealth than any intereſt of his own,, 
was, that he adviſed rather contrary to his own advantage, becauſe in time of peace there. 
were many of his fellow Citizens before him, but in time of war he knew he ſhould be, 
the firſt : by which we may fee it has been an ancient infirmity in Common-wealths not to, 
value perſons of worth in times of peace, which diſobliges them doubly to (ce themſelves 
deprived of their dignitics, and to ſee others preferred.to them of leſs ſufficiency than they, 
which” error has been the occalion of: much confulion 3 for thoſe perſons who find theme 
ſelves tiegleQed, and know. the reaſon of all is, the tranquility of the times make it their , 
buſineſs to' embroil them, and put their Country upon, war, though never ſo much to its, 
prejudice. And thinking. ſometimes with my ſelt what remedies were moſt proper, I, 
could light but on two, one was to keep the Citizens from growing too rich, that wealth 
without virtue might not be ſufficient to advance any man, or able to corrupt other people, 
or themſelves : the other, ſo to prepare and adapt themſclves'tor war, that they may never, 
be ſurprized, but have always employment for the bravelt of - their Citizens, as Rome had in, 
the time of her proſperity. For that City having Armies always abroad, there was Foe 
ant 
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ſtant exerciſe for the virtue of theit Citizens: nor could a man of worth be degraded, nor 
an improper man be prefer'd in his place, becauſe when ever ſuch a _ was done, (whe- 
ther by way of error, or experiment, it was the ſame) the diforders and dangers which fol- 
lowed, were ſoſudden and great; that they quickly found their miſtake, and return'd to 
their old method again. But other Cities and States not ſo well conſtituted as that, which 
make war only in caſes of neceſſity, cannot defend themſelves from thofe inconveniences, 
but arc always in trouble and diſorder when ever that excellent Citizen which is negle&ed 
is vindictive, and hath any reputation or party in the City. And though for ſometime 
Kome kept her ſelf free from theſe inconveniences, yet after ſhe had conquered Carthage and 
Antiochus, (as has been ſaid before) and ſeemed to be paſt all fear of war for the future, 
ſhe choſe ſeveral Commanders for her Army, not fo much for their condut or virtue, as 
for thoſe qualities which were likely to recommend them y the people. Paulus Amilins 
ſtood many times for the Conſulſhip, and was repulſed 3 nor could he ever be made Con- 
ſul till the Macedonian wat, which was committed unanimouſly to his conduct, becauſe 
they ſaw it was like to be dangerous and difficult. After the year 1494 our City of Flo- 
rence being engaged in ſeveral wars, in which none of our Citizens had Ixp26- ds any 
great matter, at laſt the City hapned upon a perſon who ſhewed them after what manner an 
Army was to be commanded, his name was Antonio Giacomini 5; whilſt the war was dan- 

s, and there was any trouble or difficulty to manage it, Antonio was free from the am- 
bition of his fellow Citizens, and had no competitor in his cleQion to be Commiſſary, and 
General of their Armies : but when thoſe were paſt,and new wars that were more eaſy and 
honourable were to be nndertaken,he had ſo many competitors,that when three Commiſſa- 
ries were to be choſen for the reduQion of Piſa, Antonio could not obtaini to be one : and 
though it be not manifeſt what inconvenience accrewed to the Common-wealth by the wa- 
ving of Antonio, yet it may be calily conjeQured, for the Piſans being diſtrefſed for want 
of proviſions, and having ing left wherewithal to defend themſelves, (had Antonio 
been there) would have been forc'd to have ſurrendred at diſcretion 3 but being beſieged 
by ſuch Officers as knew not how to ſtraihgten or preſs them, they held out fo long, that the 
Florentines were glad to buy them out at laſt, whergas they might as well have had them by 
force. No queſtion but Antonio reſented it highly, and he had meed be a good man, and of 
more than ordinary patience.not to think of revenging himſelt, h with the ſubyerhon 
of the whole City, (if he could) and the raine of every private Citizen , which is to be 
carefully prevented by every State, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following Chapter. 
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CH A Þ. XVIL 


A man is not to be diſobliged, and employed afterwards in any matter of 
importance. | 


Common-wealth is diligently to provide that no Citizen be entruſted in aity weighty 
A affair, who has received any remarkable injury 3 Clandim Nero ren nd divided 
the Army which _—_— to confront Hanibal, and marched away with a ſtrong 
into {2 Mara to joyn with the other Conſul, and Aſdrabal before he got up with 
his ſupplies to Hanibat) having formerly commanded the Roman Artny in Spain againſt the 
faid Aſdrubal, had come off with diſhonour 3 for though he had encloſed ITO 23h 
whole Army, and ſo poſſeſt himſelf of all paſſes,that he muſt cither fight with diſadva 
Co er,yet he was over-reach'd with the ſubtilty of the Carthaginians 

'd him on with pretended overtures of peace, till at = he ſtole his 
Army thorow the woods, and got off where he was ſafe. is paſſage being known in 
Rome, was no. mal) diminution to Nero's reputation both with the Senate and the People : 
but being afterwards made Conſul, and ſent with an Army againſt Hanibal, he ventured 
upon that deſperate counſel of dividing the Army, which was a thing ſo doubtful and un- 
certain in the opinion of the Romans, that the City was in e anxicty and ſuſpence 
till they had the news of his ViAtory. It is reported that when Clandixs Nero was que- 
ſkoned aprenc#5.byader- CG COT Sunda os, 
in which, without any provocation, whole liberty of their 

, he anſwered, he had done it, becauſe he knew if he ſucceeded, he ſhould recover 
that honour which he had loſt in Spain; if he miſcarried, and his delign ſhould have a con- 
trary end, he ſhould have had the jon to have been revenged of the City and Citi-" 
zens, by whom he had been fo ingrarefully, and ſo indiſcreetly calumniated. And if the 


indigna- 
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indignation ariſing from theſe kind of provocations could work ſo ſtrongly upon a Konear 
Cirizen, in thoſe times when Rome was in its innecence 3 we may cafily imagine what pro- 
digicus cffes it may have upon perſons in a City not ſo well conſtituted as that ; and be- 
cauſe againſt theſe kind of diſorders (to which all Common-wealths are ſubje&) no cer- 
tain remedy can be preſcrib'd, it follows that no Common-wealth can, be poſſibly per- 
perual, foraſmuch as a thouſand unexpeRed accidents fall in, to haken its deſtruction. 


Y 


CH AP. XVII. 


Nothing is more honourable in a General , than to foreſee the deſigns 
of his enemy. 


'þ was the ſaying of Epaminondy the Theban, that no one quality was more uſeful and 
neceſſary in a General, than to be able to know the reſolutions and deſigns of his enemy, 
and diſcover that by conjecture, which he could not do by any certain intelligence. Nor 
Is it dithcult only to underſtand his deſigns, but his ations 3 and of thoſe ations not only 
ſuch as are pertorm'd privately, or at a diſtance, but ſuch as are done (as it were) before his 
face. For it many times falls out, that when a Bartel continues till night, he who has the 
better, believes he has the worſt; and who has loſt all, ſuppoſes he has the V:Qtory. Which 
miſtake has put the Generals many times upon pernitious counſels, as it hapned betwixt 
Brutus and Caſſius 3 tor Brutus having defeated the enemy with his wing, Caſſiws ſuppoſing 
he had been loſt, and his whole Body difperc'd, kill'd himſelf in deſpair. In our times, 
at the Battel of S. Cilicia in Lombardy, Francis King of France coming to an engagement 
with the Swizzers, the Fight continued till night : a body of the Swizzers remaining cn- 
tire, and hearing nothing of the defeat and execution of their Camrades, concluded the 
Victory was theirs, which error was the occaſion that they marched not off as they might 
have done, but kept their ground till the next morning, at which time they were charged 
again, and overthrown. 

The ſame error had almoſt ruined the Armies of the Pope and King of Spain, who up- 
on a falſe alarm of the Victory of the Swizzers, paſſed the Po, and advanced fo far, that 
ere they were aware they had like to have fa'len into the mouths of the viEtorious French, 
The like fell out of old in the Camps of the Romans and. Zqui > Sempronins the Conful 
being commanded out with an Army againſt the enemy, and forcing him to a Battel, it 
continued till night without any viſible advantage on either ſide. Night coming on, and 
both Armies ſufhciently ſpent; neither af them retir'd to their Camps, but betook them- 
ſelves to the neighbouring hills, where they believed they ſhould be more ſafe. The Ro- 
man Army divided into two parts, one went with the Conſul, and the other with Tempg- 
nias the Centurion, by whoſe courage the Roman Army was preſerved. that day. The 
next morning the Conſul hearing no more of the enemy, retreated towards Rome z the 
Aqui with their Army did the ſame, for both of them thought they had been beaten, and 
marched away without regarding the loſs or plunder of their Camps. It hapned that Tem- 
panixs being behind with his s aur and marching off as the reſt, he took certain of 
the wounded Aqui priſoners, who inform'd him that their Generals were gone out of the 
held, and had : their Camps. Upon enquiry finding it to be true, he cntred into 
the Roman, and ſecured it, but the enemies Camp was given in prey to the Souldier, after 
which he returned with Victory ro Rome, which Vidtory conſiſted only in having the firſt 
intelligence of the enemies diſorder : from whence it is obſervable that two Armies en- 
gaged, may be each of them in the ſane diſtreſs and deſpair, and that that Army goes away 4 
with the Victory which has firſt notice of the neceſſities of the other ; and of this I (hall 
give a pregnant example of late days, and at home. In the year 1498 the Florentines had. 
a great Army in the Country of Piſa, and had belieged that City very cloſe. The Vene- 
tian having undertaken its protection, and feeing no other way to relieve it 3 to divert the 
enemy, and remove the war, they reſolved to invade the Territory of the Florentines, to 
which purpoſe they raiſed a ſtrong Army, marched into their Country by the Valdi Lamo- 
na, poſſeſſed themſclves of the Town of Marradi, and belieged the Eaſtle of Caſtigione. 
which ttands above upon an hill. The Florentines upon the alarm reſolved to relieve Mar- 
radi, and yet not weaken their Army before Piſa, whereupon they raiſed a new Army both, 
Horſe and Foot, and ſent them thither under the Command. of Facopo Qnarto Appiano 
(Lord of Piombino)) and the Count Kinuecio dz Marciano. The Florentine Army being 
conducted to the hills, the Venetian raiſed his tiege before Caſtiglione, and retreated — the 
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Town: the Armies being in this poſture, and facing one another for ſeveral days, both of 
them ſaffered exceeding]y for want of all manner of provitions 3 at length neither of them 
being very carneſt to come to a Battel, and each of them being ignorant of the others 
diſtreſs, they reſolved the next morning to break up their Camp, and each of them to re- 
tire, the Venetian towards Berzigbella and Faenza, and the Florentine towards Caſaglia and 

Mugello. The morning being come, and the baggage ſent away before, a poor woman 

hapned to come into the Florentine Camp, from Marradi to ſee ſome of her relations who 
were in the ſervice of the Florentine: by this woman the Florentine Generals had notice 

that the Venetians were” gone 3 whereupon reaſſuming their courage, they altered their 

counſels, purſued the enemy, and writ Letters to Florence, that they had not only beaten the 
Venetians, but made an end of the war. Which Victory proceeded from nothing but be- 

cauſe they had the firſt news of the retreat of the enemy, which if it had come to the 

other {ide, as it did to them, the conſequence would have been the ſame, and the Florex- 

tines have been beaten. 


4 ” 
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CHAP. XIK 


' 
, 


Whether for the Government of the multitude , obſequiouſneſs and indulgence be 
more neceſſary than puniſhment. 


Y Heer Roman Common-wealth was ponent with the diſſentions betwixt the Nobility, 
and the people 3 nevertheleſs, their foreign Wars requiringit, they ſent forth with 
their Armics, Quintivs, and Appins Claudins : Appius being h, and crael in his 
commands, was ſo ill obeyed by his Soldiers , that he was Iefeates, and fled out of his 
Province. Owintizs being more gentle and benign, was better obeyed, and carried the 
Victory whete he was 3 from whence it appears more conducing to the well governing of a 
multitude, tobe rather obliging, than proud, and pitiful, than cruel. However Cornelius 
Tacitus tells us, (and many others are of his mind) In multitudine regenda plus pena quam 
obſequium valet, That to the managing of a multitude, ſeverity is more requiſite than mildneſ;. 
And I think both may be true to this diſtintion, of Companions and Subje&s 3 if thoſe 
under your command be Companions and fellow Citizens with you, you cannot ſecurely 
uſe them with that ſeverity, of which Tacitzs ſpeaks; for the people F, Rome having equal} 
authority with che Nobility, was not to be uſed ruggedly by any man that was put over 
them for bat a while. And it has been many times ſeen that the Reman Generals, who 
behaved themſelves amicably towards their Souldiers, and governed them with mildneſs, 
have done greater things than thoſe who uſed them with auſterity, and kept them in per- 
petual fear, unleſs they were endued with more than ordinary virtue, like Manlixs T qua- 
#5, But he whoſe command is over his SubjeQts, (of whom Cornelims ſpeaks) is to have 


- a care they grow not inſolent, and contemn him for his cafineſs, and there, is rather to uſe 


ſeverity than gentleneſs with them 3 yet that is to be done (too) with ſuch moderation, 
that they may be kept from abhorring him 3 for the hatred of the Subje& is never good 
for a Prince,and the beſt way to prevent it,is by not interrupting the Subjett in the quiet en< 
joyment of his eſtate 3 for blood (unleſs there be ſome deſign of rapacity under it) no 
Prince does deſire it, but upon ſome extraordinary neceſſity, and that neceſlity happens buc 
ſeldom. But when cruelty and rapine meet together in the nature of one perſon, there ne- 
ver wants deſire, nor pretences for cruelty, as I have demonſtrated largely in another Trea- 
tiſe upon this occalion. Qwintixs therefore deſerved more praiſe than Appixs deſerved : 
and the ſaying of Tacitws is true _ with the aforeſaid reſtrition, but not in the caſe of 
Appin : and becauſe I have ſpoken ot kindneſs and ſeverity, I will give you one example, 
how mildneſs prevailed more upon the Faliſci than violence could do, 
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CHAP. XX. 


One init ance of humanity wrought more upon the Faliſci, than all the force 
of the Romans, 


Amilus having belieged the Faziſci, and attempted many things againſt them but in 

vain, a School-maſter who had the tuition of ſeveral of the principal young Gentle- 
men of that City, thinking to gratify Camillus, and ingratiate with the people of Rome, 
carrying them out of the walls, under pretence of exerciſe and recreation, he-conveyed 
them all into the Camp of Camillus, and preſenting them to him, told him, that by their 
means he might become Maſter of the Town : Camilles was ſo far from accepting his pre- 
ſent, that he cauſed the Pzxdagogue to be ftrip'd, and his hands ticd behind him, and then 
putting a rod into every one of the young Gentlemens hands, he cauſed them to ſcourge 
him back again into the Town: which piece of humanity and juſtice when the Citizens 
underſtood, they reſolved to detend-themſelves no longer, and fo immediately ſurrendred : 
a great example doubtleſs, and by which we may learn, that many times kindneſs and ge- 
nerolity moves an enemy more than all the force and artifice of war; for *tis frequently ſeen 
that thoſe Provinces and Cities which no violence or firatagem have ſubdued, have been 
melted and wrought upon by one tingle act of pity, chaſtity, or liberality : and of this, 
Hiſtory is full of many other examples belides. Pyrrhus could not be got out of Italy by 
all the power of the Komans; and yet Fabritizs ſent him packing by one a of generoſity, 
and that was giving him notice that ſome of his intimates would poiſon him, and had 
made overtures to the Romans to that purpoſe. Again, Scipio Africanns got not ſo much 
honour by the taking of Carthage, as he did by one a& of chaſtity, when he ſent home a 
young beautiful Lady (that was taken priſoner, and preſented to him) untouch'd to her 
Husband 3 for at the news of that one aG, all Spain was aſtoniſhed, and began to admire 
the virtue and Mmnocence of the Romans, which virtue is a thing ſo univerſally celebrated, 
that there are no great perſons endued with it, but are highly eſteemed by all people, as ap- 
pears by all E-chicks, Politicks, and Hiſtory, among which, the Hiſtory ot Xenophon is 
abundantly copious, in demonſtrating what Honours and what Victories accrewed to Cyrus 
upon the bare account of his affability and mildneſs; and how he was never guilty of the 
leaſt pride, or cruelty, or luxury, or any other vice that dehiles the converſation of man. 
Nevertheleſs, ſecing Hanibal did the fame things, and by a contrary way, it will not be 
amiſs in the next Chapter to enquire the reaſon. 
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CHAP. XXL 


How it came to paſs that Hanibal by methods quite contrary to what were pra- 
Ficed by Scipio, did the ſame things inltaly that the other did in Spain. 


I Doubt not but it may ſeem' ſtrange to ſome people, that other Captains who have taken 
a quite contrary way to what is preſcribed in my laſt Chapter, ſhould notwithſtanding 
have had the ſime ſucceſs; for from thence it ſcems to follow, that Victory does not depend 
either upon humanity or juſtice, when we ſee the fame praiſe and reputation acquir'd by 
quite contrary habits: and to prove this, we need not go far for examples : the ſame Set- 
pio whom we mentioned before, being with' an Army in Spain, carried himſelf with fo 
much piety, and juſtice, and liberality to all people, that he got the love of the whole Pro- 
vince : on the other fide we ſee Hanibal in Italy ating quite contrary, and with violence, 
cruelty, rapine, and all manner of infidelity perſecuting the people, and yet with the ſame 
Jaudable effects as Scipio had in Spain. And conſidering with my ſelf what might be the 
reaſon, they ſeemed to me to be ſeveral. The firſt is, becauſe men are ſtudious of novelty, 
and that not only thofe who are under ſlavery or ſubje&ion, but thoſe who are free, and in 
peace. for (as is ſaid before) men are as well ſatiated with happinels, as afflicted with 
miſery. - 
This defire (therefore) of change opens a door to any man that invades a Province 
with any conliderable force: it he be a foreigner, they all follow after him: it a native, 
they attend him, affilt him, and encourage him : ſo that let hin take which way he pleaſes, 
he muſt needs make great progreſs in thoſe places. Again, ror are generally excited 
gg two 
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two ways, cither by love, or by fear 3 fo that he that is feared, is often times as readily 
obeyed as he that is beloved, and ſornetimes more. It is not material therefore to a Com- 
mander which of theſe two ways he takes 3 for if he be a virtuous perſon, and of any 
extraordinary faculties, he will be admired by the people, as Hanibal and Scipio were, 
whoſe great worth effaced, or covered all the faults that they committed. But in either of 
theſe two ways, great inconveniences may ariſe, and ſuch as may ruine a Prince. For he 
who deſires to be beloved, upon the lealt exceſs or immoderation in his Courtſhip, is ſub- 
ject to be deſpiſed 3 and he on the other ſide who affeQts to be feared, upon the lealt extra- 
vagance makes himſelf odious: and to keep the middle way exactly, is not poihible to our 
nature wherefore it is neceſſary to thoſe who exceed in cither kind, to attone for it with 
ſome extraordinary virtue, as Hanibal and Scipio did, who though perſons of great pru- 
dence and condut, yet it appeared that both of them ſuffered by their manner of living, 
as well as they were advanced. Their advancement is mentioned before; their ſufferings 
(as to Scipio) was the rebellion of his Army, and part of his friends in Spain, which pro- 
ceeded from nothing but want of being feared » for men are naturally fo unquict, that every 
little dore that is opened to their ambition ſets them a-gog , and aboliſhes all that- love 
which they ow'd to their Prince for his humanity towards ther, as in this example of 
the Friends and Army of Scipio, wherefore Scipio was conſirained to make uſe”of that 
ſeverity in ſome meaſure, which he had always declined. As to Hanibal, there is not an 
particular example where his cruelty or infidelity did him hurt; only it may be ſuppoſt 
that they were the occalion why _—_ and ſeveral other Towns ſtood fo firm to the Ro- 
mans. 1t is plain likewiſe that his bloodineſs'and impicty made him more odious to the 
people of Rome, than all the enemies that ever that City had : for whereas when Pyrrbus 
was with a great Army in Italy, they gave him notice of a delign on foot to have poiſoned 
- him, they were ſo inveterate againſt Hanibal,' that they never forgave him, but when” they 
had defcated and difarm'd him, they purſued him to the death. And theſe {ad inconve- 
niences hapned to Hanibal from no other cauſes, but becauſe he was impious, unfaithful, 
and cruel : but then on the other fide he had the advantage of being admigzed of all Wri- 
ters for keeping his Army without any mutiny or difſention either againſt him, or 
themſelves, though it conſiſted of ſo many different Nations, which could be derived from 
nothing but the awe and terror of his perſon z which terror was ſo great, (conſid:red with 
the reputation and authority that he received from his valour) that thereby he kept his 
Souldiers united and quiet. I conclude therefore, it imports not much which way a Ge- 
neral takes, ſo there be any great excellence in him to recommend it 3 for (as is ſaid before) 
both in the one and the other there is danger and defe&, if there be not ſome extraordi- 
nary virtue to balance it. And if Hanibal and Scipio, one by laudable, and the other by 
ignominious and deteſtable ways arrived at the ſame end, and had the ſame effects, I think 
it convenient in my next Chapter to diſcourſe of two Roman Citizens, who by divers ways 
(but both honourable) arrived at the ſame pitch of glory and renown. 


CHAP. Il. 


How the aniterity of Manlius T orquatus, and the hwmanity of Valerius Cor- 
vinus gair'd each of them the ſame hononr and reputation. 


E rn were two famous Captains contemporary in Rome, Manlins Torquatus, and Va- 
lerius Corvixns,both of them cqual in coutage,cqual in their triumphs,and cach of them 
(as to the enemy) acquir'd all with equal virtue and terror 3 but as to their own Armi 

and manner oi diſcipline, it was quite different. Manlixs commanded with all kind of 
ſeverity, excuſed his Souldiers from no labour, nor no puniſhment. Valerizs on the other 
fide uſed them with as much gentleneſs and familiarity : Manlixs to keep his Souldiers 
ſtrictly to their diſcipline, executed his own ſon 3 which Valerixs was ſo far from imitating, 
that he never offended any man : yet in this great diverſity of conduct, the cffets were 
the ſame, both as to the enemy, the Common-wealth, and theraſclves ; for none of*their 
Souldicrs ever declin'd highting 3 none of them rebelled, or ſo much as diſputed their 
commands, though the diſcipline of Manlizs was fo ſevere, that afterwards all exceflive 
and extravagant commands were called Maxlians imperia : in which place it is not amiſs 
to enquire how it came to paſs that Mazlizs was conſtrained to fo rigorous a method 3 what 
it was that made Valerins comport himfelt fo mildly ; how it was that this different way 
of procceding ſhould have the ſame effect 3 and lait of all, which of the two is moſt wor- 
thy 
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chy tobe imitated. If Manliws be conſidered as he is repreſented by the Hiſtorian, he will 
be found to be very valiant, carrying himſelf with great piety to his Father, and Country, 
and with great reverence to his Superiors, which appeared by his defence of his Father 
with the hazard of his own lite againſt a Tribune who accuſed him; and by his tighting 
with the Gal, in the behalf of his Country, which notwithſtanding he would not under- 
take without orders from the Conſul ; for when he ſaw = vaſt man, of a prodigious pro- 
portion, marching forth upon the Bridge, and challenging any of the Romans, he went mo- 
deltly to the Conful for leave, and told him, Injuſſu two adverſis hoſtem, nunquam pugnabo, 
non ſi certam vitioriam videam ,, Without your permiſſion I will never engage with the enemy, 
though I was ſure to overcome : and the Conſul giving him leave, he conquered his enemy. 
When therefore a man of his conſtitution arrives at ſuch a command, he defires all men 
may be as punQual as himſelf; and heing naturally brave, he commands brave things, and 
when they are once commanded, requires that they be executed exaQtly z and this is a cer- 
tain rule, when great things are commanded, ſtrict obedience muſt be expected, otherwiſe 
your enterprize muſt fail. That therefore thoſe under your command may be the more 
obedient to your commands, it is neceſſary that you command aright 3 and he commands. 
right, who compates his own quality and condition with the quality and condition of 
thoſe they command 3 if he finds them proportionable, then he may command, if other- 
wiſe, he is to forbear 3 and therefore that ſaying was not amiſs, that to keep a Common- 
wealth in ſubjeRion by violence, it was convenient that there ſhould be a proportion be-. 
twixt the perſons forced, and forcing 3 and whilſt that proportion laſted, the violence might. 
laſt roo, but when that proportion was diflolved, and he that was forced grew fironger 
than he that offered it, it was to be doubted much his authority would not hold long. But. 
to return 3 great things therefore, and magniticent, are not to be commanded but by a man 
that is great and magniticent himſel;and he who is ſo conſtituted, having once commanded 
them, cahnot expe that mildnets or gentleneſs will prevail with his (ubje&ts to execute 
them : byt he-that is not of this greatneſs and magnihcence of mind, is by no means to 
command extraordinary things 3 and it his commands be but ordinary, his humanity may 
do well enough, for or puniſhments are not imputed to the Prince, but to' the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the pla lo that we may conclude Manlixs was conltrained to that ſe- 
verity by his natural temper and complexion and ſuch perſons are many times of great 
importance to a Common-wealth, becauſe by the exactneſs of their own lives, and the 
ſtri&neſs of. their diſcipline, they revive the old Laws, and reduce every thing towards its 
fixſt principles: | | YE" 

And if a State could be ſo happy to have ſuch perſons ſucceeding one another in any 
reaſonable time, as by their examples would not only renew the laws, reſtrain vice, ard re- 
move every thing that tended to its ruine or corruption, that State would be immortal. So 
then Manlixs was a ſevere man, and kept up the Roma diſcipline exactly, prompted firſt 
by his own nature, and then by a ſtrong defire to have that obeyed, which his own inclina- 
tion had conſtrained him to command. Valerins Corvinus on the other fide might exer- 
ciſe his gentleneſs without inconvenience, becauſe he commanded nothing extraordinary, 
or contrary to: the cuſioms of the Romans at that time 3 which cuſtom, being good, was 
ſufficient to honour him, and not very troubleſom to obſerve, whereby it hapned that Va- 
lerins was not neceſſitated to puniſh offenders, becauſe there were but very tew of that 
ſort, and when there were any, their puniſhment (as is (aid betore) was imputed to the 
Laws, and not to the cruelty of the Princes by which it fell out that Valerizs had an op-. 
portunity by his gentleneſs ro gain both affetion and authority in the Army, which was 
the cauſe that the Souldiers being equally obedient to one as well as the other, though their 
humours and diſcipline were different, yet they might do the ſame things, and their ations 
have the ſame effes. If any are defirous to imitate cither of them, they will do well co. 
have a care of running into the ſame exrors as Scipio and Hanibal did before, which is not 
to be prevented any other. way, but by tingular virtue and induſtry. Thele things being: 
ſo, it remains now that we enquire which of theſe two ways are moſt laudable to follow, 
and it is the harder to reſolve, becauſe I find Authors are ſtrangely divided, ſome for one. 
way, and others for the other. Nevertheleſs, they who. pretend to write how a Prince is. 
to govern, are more inclinable to Yalerins than Manlixs, and Xenopbon in his charaQter of. 
Cirws jumps exatly with Livy's deſcription of Valerixs, eſpecially in his expedition again(t 
the Samnites when he was Conſul: for the morning before the Fight he made a ſpeech to' 
his Souldiers with that mildneſs and-humanity, that the Hiſtorian tells us, Nox alias militz 
familiarior dux fuit, inter infimos militum omuia hand gravate munia obeundo. In ludo 
preterea militari, cum velocitatis, viriumq, inter ſe equales certamina ineunt, comitzr facilis 
pincere, ac vinci, vultu eodem / nec quenquam aſpernari parem qui ſe offerret ;' faltis benign«s 
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. them the year before; EY with what courteſic 
*dabove all 


prove; difiis, baud minns libertatis aliene quam ſue dignitatis memor, & ( quo nibil popu- 
larius eft ) quibus artibus petierat Magiſtratum, iiſdem Gerebat. No General was ever more 
familiar with bis Soldiers , no Soldier too mean for him to converſe with , no office tod baſe for 
bim to undertake. Intheir Military recreations when they ran , cr wreſtled for a prize, be 
would not only run or wreſtle, but win or loſe, be overcome, or conquer, with the ſame evenneſ;, 
and unconcernment 1. nor did be ever diſdain or refuſe any man that challenged him. In his 
aftions, he was bountiful, as occaſion was _ in bis words, he was as mindful of other 
peoples liberty, as of bis own dignity , and (which is the moſt grateful thing to the ptople In 
the world) the ſame arts which be uſed in the obtaining, the ſame he exerciſed in the manage- 
ment of hi Magiftracy. 

Livy ſpeaks likewiſe very honourably of Marlins, acknowledging that his ſeverity upon 
his Son, made the whole Army ſo obedient, and diligent, that it was the occation of their 
victory againſt the Latins 3 and he goes ſo far in his pxaiſe, that after he bas given an exa& 
account of theBattel and victory, and deſcribed all the dangers and difficulties to which 
the Romans were expoſed, he concludes that it was only the Conduct and courage of Man- 
lius: that got the victory that day and afterwards comparing the ſtrength of both Armies, 
he does not ſcruple tofay, that on which fide ſoever Menlivs had been, that fide would 
certainly have had the day. Which being ſo, makes my queſtion very hard to determine, 
nevertheleſs, that it may not be altogether unreſolved, I conceive that in a Citizen broughe 
up under the ftritne(s of a Common-wealth , the way of Manlins - would be beſt, and 
leaſt ſubje& to danger, becauſe it ſeems moſt for the intereſt of the publick, and not at all 
proceeding from private ambition 3. beſides to carry ones ſelf ſeverely to every body , and 


. purſue — but the benefit of the Publick, is not a way to thake parties, or friends, 


without which there can be no troubles in a State, So that he who proceeds in that man- 
ner, muſt needs be very uſeful, and not at all ſuſpicious to the State. But the way of Va- 
lerius is quite contrary 3 for though the Common-wealth reaps the ſame fruits as in the 
other; yet jealoufies will ariſe, and people will be fearful that in the end his great favour 
among the Soldiers will be empleycd to ſet up himſelf, with very ill conſequences - upon 
their liberty. And if in Pxblicola's time theſe ill efftets did-not happen, it was becauſe 
as then the minds of the Romans were not corrupt , nor had MM been long enough in 
authority. But if we conſider a Prince, as Xenophon did, in"Mat caſe we muſt leave 
Manlins, and follow Valerizs clearly 3 becauſe a Prince is by all means to endeavour the 
obedience of his SubjeQs and Soldiers by ways of amity and kindneſs. They will be 
obedient, if they find him virtuous, and a firi& obſerver of his Lawsz they will love 
him, if they ſee himcourteous, and affable, and merciful, and endued with all the good 
qualigies which were in Valerizs,- and which Xenophon attributes to Cirnus. For to be 
particularly beloved, and have an Army true to his intereſt, is inſtar omninm, and anſwers 
to all other policies of State. But it is otherwiſe when an Army is commanded by one 
who is a Citizen of the ſame + with the reſt of his Army 3 for he is ſubje& to the ſame 
Laws and Magiſtrates as well as they. In the Annals of Venice we read , that in former 
times the Venetian Galleys returning from ſome ition, and lying near the Town, 
there happened a quarrel betwixt the Citizens and the Seamen, which proceeded fo far, 
that it came to a turmlt, both fides betook themſelves to their Arms, and neither the power 
of their Officers, the reverence of the Citizens, nor the authority of the Magiſtrate was 
able to quiet them : But as ſoon as a certain Gentleman _—_—_ ; who had commanded 

had behaved himſelf, their 
kindneſs to him prevail other courſes, and they gave over the combat, and 
retir”d ; but that affeftion, and ready obedience to his commands , coſt the poor Gentle- 
man very dear for theteby he became ſo obnoxious to the Senate, that not long after they 
ſecured themſelves = him, either by impriſonment or death. 1 conclude then, that 
a Prince may better follow the example of YValerixs ; but to a Citizen, it is dangerous both 
to Hhitnſelf, and the State 3 to the State, becauſe that way leads direQly to Tyranny; to 
himſelf, becauſe (let his intentions be never fo innocent) he will certainly be ſuſpected, 
and bring himſelf in danger. So on the other fide, the ſeverity of Manlixs is as perni- 
cious in a Prince, but in a Citizen it is convenient, and particularly for the State; for it ne- 
ver does hurt, if the hatred which follows your ſeverity be not encreaſed by a jealouſie of 
your great virtue and reputation, as it happen'd to Camiline. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXII, 
Upon what occaſion Camillus was baniſhed frow Rome. 


ww E have concluded in the Chapter before , that to imitate Valerizs may prejudice 

your Country, and your felt; and that to imitate Mazlizs may be convenient for 
your ſelf, and prejudicial to your Country 3 which opinion is much contirmed by the caſe 
of Camillus, whoſe proceedings were more like Manlixs, than Valerius ; for which rea- 
fon, Livy ſpeaking of him tells us , Ejxs virtutem milites cderant, & Mirabantur. His 
virtue was both odious, and admirable t9 his Soldiers, That which made him admired was. 
his Diligence, Prudence, Magnanimity, and Condu@ : That which made him hated was, 
that he was more ſevere in puniſhing, than liberal in rewarding. And of this hatred 
Livy gives theſe following reaſons : Firſt, becauſe he cauſed the Money which was made 
of the goods of the Vejentes to be applyed to publick uſe , and not diſtributed with the 
reſt of the prey : Next, becauſe in his Triumphal Chariot he cauſed himſelf to be drawn 
by four white Horſes,which was accounted fo great a piece of arrogance,that it was thoughe 
he did it to equalize the Sun. A third was, that he had devoted a tenth part of the ſpoils 
of the Vejentes to Apollo, which (to keep his Vow) .was to be taken back again from the 
Soldiers who had got it in their clutches: From whence it may be obſerved, that nothing 
makes a Prince more odious to the people, than to deprive them of their poſſeffions, which 
is a thing of ſo great importance, that it is never forgotten, \becauſe upon every little want, 
it comes freſh into their Memories, and men being daily ſubject to thoſe wants, will daily 
remember it 3 and next to this is, being inſolent and proud, which is likewiſe extreamly 
odious to the people, eſpecially if they be free. And although perhaps no detriment ac- 
crews to them from his pride, yet they are obſerved always to deteſt him that uſes it. So 
that a great perſon is to avoid it as a rock, becaule it begets hatred, and that without any 
advantage, which makes it a very raſh; ayd imprudent thing. 


— dt 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
The prolongation of Commiſſions brought Rome firſt into ſervitude. 


T the diffolution of the Roman Common-wealth be accurately conſidered , 'it will be 
found to proceed partly from the differences about the Agrarian Law, and paztly from 
the prorogation of their Magiſtrates, which ertors, had they been known in time, and due 
remedies applyed, would not have been ſo pernicious, but Rome might have enjoyed her 
freedom longer, and perhaps with more quiet. For thongh from the prolongation of 
Offices, there were no tumults nor ſeditions to be ſeen in that City 3 yet it was clear that 
thoſe Magiſtrates which were continued took much upon them, and by degrees their power 
and authority became a great prejudice to the liberty of the State. all the Citizens 
who were continued, been wiſe, and honeſt like L. Qziatizs, they would not have incurred 
this inconvenience. The goodnefs of Þrintins appeared in one thing very remarkably z a 
meeting being appointed for accommodation of the differences betwixt theNobility,and the 
People the people continued their authority to their Tribunes another year, as believing 
them very proper to reſiſt the ambition of the Nobles; The Senate to retaliate upon the 
people, and ſhow thetnſclves as confiderable as they, continucd the Conſulſhip to Quintins z 
Bur Dainrine refuſed it abſolutely, alledging that ill examples were to be ſtifled, atid not 
enctcaſed by others'that were worle, and therefore preſſed them to the eleftion of new 
Is, and prevailed with much importunity and contention. Had the reſt of the Romar 
mitated this perſon, they had never admitted that cuſtorn of proroguing of Ma- 
then the prolongation of their Commands in the Army had never been 
hich very thing was at Jength the ruine of that Common-wealth. The firſt 
perſon whoſt Commiſhon was continued in Rome, was P. Phils, who having belieged Pale- 
polis, and by the time his Conſulthip was to expire, reduced it to ſuch extremity, that the 
vidory ſeemed already in his hands. The Senate would not ſend another to ſucceed him, 
but continued his authority with the title of Proconſiet : which thing (though done then 
upon grave conſideration, and for the benetit of the publick) proved afterwards of = 
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ill conſequence, that it brought that City in ſervitude and ſlavery : For by how much their 
Wars were more remote, by ſo much they thought theſe prorogations convenient 3 from 
whence it hapned, that fewer of the Romans were prepared for Military Commands, and 
the glory of their Victories redonnded but to few : and beſides ,»he whoſe Commiſſion 
wasrenew'd, and had been a long time accuſtomed to the Army, might inlinuate ſo, and 
gain ſuch an intereſt in it, as might make it diſclaim the Senate, and acknowledge no Head 
but their General. This it was that enabled Marixzs and Sylla to debauch the Army 3 this 
was it that enabled Czfar to conquer his native Country z which miſerics had never hap- 
ned, had not that cuſtom of continuing Magiſtrates, and Commanders been introduced. 
If it be objeed,; that their great affairs could not have been managed at fo great a di- 
ſtance, without that prorogation of commands 3 I anſwer, That *tis poſſible their Em- 
pire might have been longer before it came to that height 3 but then it would have been 
more laiting , for the adverſary would never have been able to have erected a Monarchy, 
and defiroyed their liberty ſo ſoon. 
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CH AP, XXV. 


Of the Poverty of Cincinnatus and ſeveral other Citizens of Rome. 


X 7 E have ſaid clſewhere, that nothing is of more importance to the conſervation of 
V the liberty of a State, 'than to keep the Citizens low , and from being two weal4 
thy. Whether there was any Law to that purpoſe, or what that Law was, I muſt acknow- 
ledge my ignorance, (eſpecially when I conſider with what zeal and paſſion the Agrarian 
was oppoſed) yet *tis clear by experience, that for 400 years after the building of Rome, 
that City was in very great poverty : And it is probable the great canſe of it was, that 
poverty was no impediment to preferment : Virtue was the only thirig required in the Ele- 
ion of Magiſtrates, and the diſtribution of Officesz and wherever it was found , let the 
perſon or family be never ſo poor, it was ſure to be advanced 3 which manner of living, 
made riches contemptible - And this is manifeſt by the following example. Minutizs-the 
Conſul being circumvented, and he and his whole Army , as it were block'd up by the 
Aqui, the Komans were (o poſſeſs*d with the danger of their Army , that they betook 
themſelves to the creation of a Dictator, which is their laſt remedy in their greateſt affli- 
ions: They concluded upon L. Quintins Cincinnatws, who was then (when they ſent for 
him) in a little Country farm at Plough , which Livy magnifies exceedingly, and ſays 3 
Opere pretium eſt audire, qui omnia pre divitis bumana ſpernunt, neque honori magno locum, 
neque virtuti putant eſſe, niſi effuſe affinant oper : It is pleaſant to bear ſome people talk, of 
riches, as if” nothing in ths world were comparable to them; as if all bonour and virtue 
depended onl A ma the Eſtate. Cincinnatus (as I {aid before) was at plough in his farm, 
(which confi only of four acres of ground_) when the Embaſſadors came to him from 

* the Senate to ſalute him Dictator, and to remonſtrate their diſtreſs. Having received their 
meſſage, he made no delay, but call'd immediately for his Robe, came direaly for Kome, 
rais'd his Army, and marched away for the relief of Minztixs : having defeated the 
Enemy, and pillaged their Camp, he would not ſuffer the Army of Minxtins to participate 
in the prize, telling him, I do not think it reaſonable that you ſhould bave ſhare in the prey, 
who wat ſo near being a prey your ſelf. After which he degraded Minztins of his Conſul- 
ſhip, and made him only a Legat with this expreſſion ; Tox ſhall continue bere in this Sta- 
fion, till you learn to bebave your ſelf more like a Conſul. The ſame Dictator, in the ſame 
expedition, made L, Tarquinixs his Maſter of his Horſe,though he had none to be Maſter of 
of his own, for his poverty was ſuch, he was forced to ſerve on foot. *Tis remarkable 
how in thoſe days poverty and honour were not ſo inconſiſtent as now, and that to an ex- 
cellent and worthy as Cincinnatxs was, four acres of Land was a ſufficient Eſtate. 
In the days of Attilins Regulus-poverty was in the ſame reputation 3 for being at the head 
of an Army in Africs, and having conquered the agp*< "eur. he made it his requeſt to 
the Senate that he might be permitted to come home, and husband his own farm, which 
his Servants had negle&ted. And this frugality of the Komans is exceedingly wonderful 3 
for looking for ing but praiſe and honour from their Victorics, they brought all their 
Prize into no 3 7 ape : and doubtleſs had Kegulzs propoſed any thing of advan- 
tage to hi by that War, he would never have been concerned to have had his four 
acres negleted by his Servants. Nor was the modeſty and magnanimity of the Romans 
leſs remarkable, who bcing put into command, and placcd at the head of an Army,thought 
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themſelves above any Prince 3 no King, no Common-wealth was able to diſmay them : Bur 
when their Commiſſions expired, and they were returned privately to their hcuſes 3 no body: 
ſo frugal, no body ſo humble, no body fo laborious, fo obedient to the Magiſtrates , or 
reſpectful to their ſuperiors as they 3 inſomuch that one would have thought it impoſlible 
the ſame minds ſhould have been capable of ſuch ſtrange alterations. And this poverty 
continued till the time of Paulus Emilius (which was the laſt age of that Common-wealths 
happineſs) tor though he by his Triumph enriched the whole City, yet notregarding kis 
own fortunes, he continued poor himſelf, and poverty was in that efteem , that Pauls to 
gratitic and encourage one of his Sons-in-Law who had behaved himſelf bravely in thoſe 
Wars, gave him a filver Cup, which was the firſt piece of Plate that was ever (een in his 
family. And here I havea fair occaſion to enlarge upon poverty , and ſhow how much 
more uſeful it is to Mankind thari riches, and how many excellent Arts it has produced and 
improved, which riches and luxury have deſtroyed : But this having been treated of fo 
amply by other people before, I ſhall mention it no farther at this time. 


—_—___O@_©l__— 
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C H A P. XXVI. 


Women are many times the deitrution of States. 


I: the City of Ardea there was a great controverſie betwixt the Patricii and the People, 

about the Marriage of a young Lady z who being a great Fortune, had a great many 
Servants, but more eſpecially two, one of them a Patrician, the other a Plebean. Her 
Father being dead, her Guardian would needs beſtow her upon the Plebean 3 her Mother 
was for the Nobleman 3 not agreeing among themſelves, it came to atumult , and by de- 
grees toblows 3 inſomuch as the whole Nobility appeared in Arms for the one, and all the 
people for the other. The reſult was, the people being beaten out of the Town, and 
ſending to the Volſci for aid, the Nobles ſent to Rome. The Yolſci were readieſt, and com- 
ing firſt co the aſliſtance of the Plebeans, they clap'd down before the Town. They had 
not entrench'd themſelves long, but the Roman Army came upon their backs, and ſhut 
them up betwixt the Town and them 3 inſomuch that they were quickly diſtreſſed, and 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The Romans entred the Town , killed all that were 
acceſfary to the ſedition, and ſetled their affairs. In which paſſage there are many obſer- 
vable things: Firſt, we ſee Women have been the occation of much defolation, prejudice, 
and difſention : The Rape of Lacrece loſt the Tarquins their Government 3 the attempt 
upon Virginia, was the ruine of the Decem-viri, And Ariftotle in his Poleticks imputes 
the abomination of Tyranny tothe injurics they do to people upon the acconnt of Women, 
either by their Debauchments, their Violences, or Adulterics, as we have ſhow'd at large 
in our Chapter about Conſpiracies. So that in the Government of any Kingdom or 
Common-wealth, thoſe things are not to be reckon'd as trifles , but as the occalions of 
much miſchief, and are by all means to be prevented, before the rancour has taken too deep 
root, and is not to be cured, but by the deſtruQion of the State : as it hapned to the Ar- 
deates, who let it go ſo longamong their fellow Citizens, that at laſt they came to an ab- 
ſolute divition not to be compoſed nor ferled, but by foreign alliſtance, which is always the 
forerunner of ſervitude and flavery. 


CH AP. XXVIL 


How the civil diſcords in a City, are to be compoſed , and of the falſity of | 
that opinion , That the beſt way to keep a City in ſnbjetion, is to keep 
it divided. 


——_——_—_,, 
_— Yy 


]* the reconciliation of a City that is labouring under civil diſſentions, we are to follow 

the example of the Roman Conſuls, and obſerve their method in compoling the diltra- 
Qions among the Ardeates, which was by cutting off the chief Actors, and confiſcating: 
their-Eſtates. And to compoſe the diſtractions ot a City, there are three ways3 either by 
cutting off the chief aQors (as the Remans did) by banithing them the City, or by forcing! 
them to an accommodation upon ſuch penalties as they ſhall be afraid to incur: of theſe 


three ways the lalt is moſt dangerous, uncertain, and unprofitable, becauſe it aa =" 
where 
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where much blood has been ſhed, or much injury done, that that peace ſhould laſt long, 
which was made by compuliion for ſeeing, and hearing, and converſing with one ano- 
ther daily, their animoſities muſt of neceſſty revive, and provoke them to new outrage, 
by preſenting them with new occalions of indignation and revenge : and of this we can- 
not have an apter example than in the City of Piſtoia, which 15 years fince (asit is now) 
was divided into the Panciatichi, and Cancellieri (only then they were at open defyance, 
which now they are not). After many conteſts and diſputes among themſclvcs, they pro- 
ceeded to blood, to the plundering and demoliſhing one anothers houſes, and committing 
all other hoſtilities imaginable : The Florextines whoſe buſincſs it was tounite them, uſed 
this third way, which rather encreaſed, than mitigated their tumultsz ſo that weary of 
that way, and grown wiſer by experience, they made uſe of the ſecond 3 baniſhed ſome of 
the Ring-leaders, and impriſoned the reſt , whereby they not only quieted their differences 
then, but have kept them ſo ever fince. But doubtleſs the ſateſt way had been to cut them 
off at firſt, and if thoſe executions were forborn then by us, or have been fince by any 
other Common-wealth, it is for no other cauſe, but that they require a certain generoſity 


- and greatneſs of ſpirit, that in weak Common-wealths is haxdly to be found. And theſe 


are the errors , which as I aid in the beginning, are committed by the Princes of our 
times, when they are to determine in ſuch great controverlies 3 for they ſhould inform 
themſclves how others have comported in the {ame caſes before them 3 but they are ſo weak 
by reaſon of the ſlightnels of our preſent education, and their unexperience in Hiſtory, that 
they look upon the examples of the ancients as inhumane, or impoſſible : So that our mo- 
dern opinions are as remote from the truth, as that ſaying of our wiſe men was upon a 
time, Che biſognava tener Piſtoia con le parti , & Piſa. con le fortezze : That Piſtoia was to 
be kept under under by fatiions , and Piſa by a Citadel; bat they were miſtaken in both. 
What my judgment is about Citadels, and ſuch kind of Fortreſſes, I have delivered elſe- 
where ſo as in this place, I ſhall only demonſtrate how unpracticable it is to keep Towns 
in ſubjetion by fomenting their differences ayd faCions , and firſt it is impoſſible to keep 
both parties true to you (be you Prince, or Common-wealth , or whatever) for men are 
naturally ſo inconſtant, it cannot be that thoſe parties which favour you to day, ſhould be 
affeed to you alwayes 3 for they will ill look out for ſome new Patron , and ProteQtor : 
ſo that by degrees one of the parties taking ſome diſguſt againſt you , the next War that 
happens, you run a great hazard of loling your Town. It it be under the Government : 
of a State, tye City is in more danger, than in the other caſe , becauſe each party looks out 
for friends among the great ones, and will ſpare no pains nor mony to corrupt them.. From 
whence two great inconveniences do ariſe : One is, you can never make them love you, 
becauſe by reaſon of the frequent alteration of Governors, and putting in ſometimes a per- 
ſon of one humour, and ſometimes another of another; they can never be well govern'd: 
And then the other is, by this fomenting of Factions, your State muſt be neceſſarily divi- 
ded. Blondus ſpeaking, of the paſſages betwixt the Florentines and Piftoians, confirms 
what we have ſaid in theſe words, Mentre che i Fiorentini diſegnavano de riunir Piſtoia, divi- 
ſono ſe Medeſimi. . Whilſt the Florentines thought to have united the Piſtoians , they divided 
themſelves. In the year 1501. Arezzo revolted from the Florentines, and the Valleys di 
Tenere, and Chiana were entirely over-run by the Vitellz, and Duke Valentine. Whereupon 
Monſieur de Lant was ſent from the King of France to ſee all that they had loſt, reſtored to 
the Florentines. Wherever Monſieur de Lant came obſerving the perſons that came to viſit 
him, did {till profeſs themſelves of the party of Morzocco, he was much diſſatisfied with 
their factions, and more that they ſhould declare themſelves (o freely 3 for (faid he) if in 
France any man ſhould pronounce himſclf of the King's party , he would be ſure to be 
puniſhed, becauſe it would imply that there was a party againſt the King, and it was his 
Maſters deſire, that his Kingdom and Cities ſhould be all ot a mind : If thereforea Prince 
believes there is no way for him to keep his Towns in obedience, but by keeping up Fa- 
&ions, it is a certain argument of his weakneſs 3 for being unable by force and courage to 
keep them under, he betakes himſelt to theſe pernicious arts , which in peaceable times 
may palliate a little, but when troubles, and adverſity come will aſſuredly deceive him. 
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CH A P. XXVIIL 


A ſtrift eye is to be kept upon the Citizens, for many times under pretence of of: 
ficionſneſs, and Piety, there is hid a principle of Tyranny. 


PO City of Rome being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and the publick ſtores be- 

ing unable to ſupply it, it came into the thoughts of Sprrius Melins (a rich Citizen of 
thoſe times) to furnith the common people gratis out of his own private ſtock, whereby he 

wrought himſelf fo far into the favour of the people, that the Senate ſufpeRing the ill con- 

ſequences of h's bounty, began to conſpire his deſtruction before his intereſt became too 

'- great, to which purpoſe they created a Diftator, who put him to death: from whence it 

may be obſerved, that many times thoſe ations which ſeem charitable and pious at tirſt 

ſight, and are not reaſonably to be condemned, are notwithſtanding cruel and dangerous 

for a State, if not corrected in time. To make this more clear, I ſay a Common-wealth 

cannot be well governed, nor indeed ſublift without the atliſtance and miniſtry of power- 

ful and great men : and yet on the other (ide that power and reputation of particular Ci- 

tizens is the occalion of tyranny. To regulate this inconvenience, it is neceſſary that ſee- 

ing there muſt be'great men, things ſhould be ſo ordered that they may have praiſe and 

reputation by ſuch things as are rather uſetul than prejudicial to the State. Wherefore it 
is carcfully to be obſerved what ways they take to acquire their reputation 3 and they are 
uſually two, either publick or private. The publick way is when they arrive at their re- 
putation by ſome good counſel, or ſome great exploit which they have atchieved for the 
bencht of _ the publick : and this way of reputation is not only not to be precluded to the 
Citizens, but to be opened by ſuch promiles of reward for their good counſels or ations 
as may both dignity and enrich them 3 and when a repuiitation is gain'd by theſe plain and 
fincere ways, it is never to be feared. But when their courſes are private, (which is the 
other of the two ways) they are dangerous, nay totally pernitious. Thoſe private ways 
are by obliging particular perſons, by lending them mony, by marrying their relations, by 
defending them againſt the Magilirates, and doing ſeveral other particular favours which 
may encourage their Clients to violate the Laws, and vitiate the Common-wealth for 
which cauſe it ought to be ſo well fortified with good Laws, that the endeavors of ſuch 
ambitious men may be either diſcouraged or defeated 3 and on the other lide rewards pro- 
poſed to ſuch as artive at their greatne(s by any extraordinary exploit. In Rome the higheſt 
reward of thoſe perſons who behaved themſelves gloriouſly tor the good of their Country, 
was a triumphbelides which they had other inferior honours,for more inferior ſervices 3 & 
to reſtrain or puniſh the ambition. of thoſe who went about by private and clandeſtine ways 
to diſturb the peace of their Country, their greateſt remedy was to accuſe them to the 
people, and when thoſe accuſations were inſuthcient, (the people being blinded by ſome 
ſpecious pretence of beucht and advantage) they created a Dictator, who with a kind of 
regal authority was to reduce the delinquent from his aberrations, or puniſh him as he 
did Spwrius Melius ; and the leaving of one ſuch fault unpunithed, is enough to ruine a 
 Common-wealth, for a lingle example afterwards will hardly be effectual. 


—— 


PV 


C H A P. XXIX. 


That the tranſereſſions of the people do ſpring commonly from 
| the Prince. | 


. 

PRinces cannot reaſonably complain of the tranſgreſſions of their ſubjes, becaule it is 

necefſarily their negligence, or ilt example that debauches them: and if the people of 
our times arc infamous for thefts, and robberies, and plundering, and ſuch kind of enor- 
mitics, it proceeds from the exorbitance and rapacity of their Governors. Romania (be- 
fore Pope Alexander VI exterminated thoſe Lords who had the command in thoſe parts) 
was a place of all kind of diſfolutencſs and iniquity, every day, and every trivial occafion 
producing notorious murders and rapinesz which was not ſo much from any deprayity in 
the nature of the people, (as ſome perſons would have it) as from the corruption of their 
Princes3 for being poor of themſelves, and yet ambitious to live in ſplendor and magni- 


ficence, they were forced upon ill courſes, and indeed retuſed _ = could ſupply —_ 
© 
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To paſs by ſeveral others, one of their deteſtable ways was to make Laws againſt ſuch and 
ſuch things, which after they were publiſhed, they themſelves would be the firſt that ſhould 
break, to encourage others to do the ſame nor was any man ever puniſhed for his inob- 
ſervance, till they ſaw enough involved in the ſame premwnirez then (torſooth.) the Laws 
were executed moſt ſtri&tly, not out of any true zeal to jultice, but out of a deſire to be 
fingring the Fines 3 from whence it-followed, that by grievous mul and expilations the 
mm impoveriſhed, were conſtrained to uſe the ſame violences upon thoſe who were 
leſs potent - ha they» by which means men were not {o much corrected, as inſtructed to 
do ill 5-and all theſe miſchiefs proceeded from the iniquity of their Princes. Livy has a 
ſtory to this purpoſe, where he tells us, that the Roman Embaſſadors (paſſing with a great 
preſent to Apollo, which was taken out of the ſpoils of the Veiexzes ) were taken by the Cor- 
fairs of Lipari in Sicily, and carricd with it into that Iſland, Timaſithews Prince of that 
Town underſtanding what the Preſent was 3 whither it was going 3 and. from whom jt 
was ſent, (though born at Lipari ) behaved himſelf in that like a Komay, and remonſtra- 
ted to the people the impiety of the fat, which he preſt upon them ſo home, that by com- 
mon conſent the Preſent was reſtored, and the Embaſſadorxs diſmiſſed ; the words of the 
Hiſtorian are theſe, Timaſitheus multitudinem religione implevit, que ſemper regenti eſt ſimj- 
lis : which agrees with that ſaying of Lorenzo de i Medici, 


Et quel che fa il Signor fauns poi malti, 
Che nel Signor ſon tutti gPocchi woltt. 


A Prince does nought ( or reglor, or rude 
E:” | But's followed (traight by th'gaping multitude, 


_ — tt —_— 


CHA P. XXX. 


—————— 


A Citizen who would do any great matter by his own authority, moſt firſt extin- 
guiſh all envy. In what manner things are to be ordered upon the approach of 
qn enemy, and how a City is to be defended, 


T He Senate of Rome having intelligence that the Tuſcans had made new levies of men 
to make a new jnroad into their Couutry 3 and that the Latizi and Hernici (formerly 
in amity with the Romaxs) had confederated with the Volſei, (implacable enemies to the 
very name of a Roman) they concluded that War would be dangerous. Camillus being 
Tribune at that time, and inyeſted with Conſular authority, they thought he would be 
able to defend them, (without creating a Dictator) if the reſt of his Colleagues would 
intruſt him with the chief Command 3 to which they readily condeſcended, Nee guicquams 
(fays Livy) de majeſtate ſua detraium credebant, quod Majeftati ejus conceſſiſſent 3 Nor did 
they think any thing ſubſtraied from their authority that was d to bis. Upon which 
Camillys (taking their paroles for their obedience) cauſed three Armies to be raiſed. The 
firſt he deligned againii the Tuſcany, and commanded it himſelf. The ſecond was to con- 
tinge about Kome to attend the motions of the Lztini and Hernici, and was commanded by 
NQuintus Servilins. The third was left in the City, as Guards for the ſecurity of the 
Gates, and the Court, and to be ready upon any accident that ſhould ariſe, and the Com- 
mand of this Army was committed to Lucizs Duintins, The care of his Magazines was 
reter*d to Horatins one of his Colleagues, who was to ſee them furniſhed with ſuch arms 
and proviſions, and other things as were neceſſary in times of War. He cauſed another 
Tribune of his Colleagues (called Cornelizs) to prefide in the Senate, and publick Coun- 
ſel, that he might be preſent in all their debates, and ready to adviſe in all their daily 
tranſactions. So excellent were the Tribunes in thoſe times, that when the ſafety of their 
Country was at ſtake, they were cqually diſpoſed cithexr to command or obey. And here 
may be obſerved the great ability which a wiſe and man has to do good, by the ſup- 
preikon of envy, which is many times a great impediment to the good which ſome perſons: 
would do, could they but get up into ſuch authority as is requilite in affairs of importance. 
This cavy is extinguithed ewo ways 3 cither by ſome great and difficult accident, in which 
cvery man torelceing his own ruine, lays his ambition alide, and ſubmits himſelt volunta- 
rily to the obcdicnce of ſome perſon from whoſe vixtuc he may hope to be delivered: ſuch 
a perſon was this Camillas, who having been three times Dictator, and acted in all his ad- 
miailtzations more for the good of the publick, than any benctit of his own, and given 


many 


«+ * 
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many exceilent teſtimonies of his integrity and conduct beſides, his Colleagues were not 
ſcrupulous to transfer their authority, nor the people at all apprehenlive of his greatneſs, 
nor any (how great ſoever) aſhamed to be inferior to him: 

Wherefore it was not without reaſon that Livy uſed that expreſſion, Nec quicquam, &c. 
The other way of extinguiſhing envy, is, when either by violence, or the courſe of na- 
ture your competitors die 3 that is, ſuch perſons as envying yout reputation and grandeur, 
and diſdaining that you thould be above them, cannot contain themſelves, and be quiet, 
but rather than not ſatisfy the perverſity of their minds, will be contented their Country 
ſhould be ruined , eſpecially if they have been brought up in a corrupt State, and not been 
meliorated by their education. 

Againſt this ſort of envy there is no remedy but in the death of the Subje&t: And 
when an excellent perſon is ſo happy as to have theſe impediments removed by the courſe 
of nature, without any machination or concurrence of his, he becomes great and honoura- 
ble without obſtacle, and may exerciſe his virtues without any offence. But when he has 
not this good fortune, and nature is ſo unkind as to ſuffer them to live, it is neceſſary he re- 
move them ſome extraordinary way, and make it his whole buſineſs to find offe; yet with 
that caution and deliberation, that he be ſure his way be practicable before he ventures up- 
on it. He who reads the Bible foberly, and confiderately, will find Moſes (for the promo- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of his Laws) was forccd to put ſeveral to death, for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe out of envy they oppoſed his deligns : and this neceſſity of removing Com- 
petitors was not unknown to Girolamo Savonargſa the Frier, and Pietro Soderini Gonfaloniere 
of Florence, The Frier could not Maſter it for want of authority 3 and thoſe of his fol- 
lowers who could have done it, had no true knowledg of his mind 3 yet that was not his. 
fault, for his Sermons were full of declamations againſt the wiſdom of this World, and 
invetives againſt the wiſe men, by whom he intended ſuch envious perſons as oppoſed his 
Dodtrir.es and Inſtitutions. Soderini was in hopes by the goodneſs of his converſation 
and his bencticence to all people, that he ſhould have been ſo tortunate as to have out-lived 
and worn out the envy of his adverfarics, ſeeing he was but young, and found new Clients 
coming in daily to his party, whorh his excellent deportment had drawn over. So that he 
abſtair''d from all kind of ſeverity and violence, not conſidering that time is not to be loſt; 
thi goodneſs is ineffectual that fortune is changeable 3 and that envious perſons are not 
to be obliged by all the preſents and good offices in the World. So that both theſe perſons 
were ruined at laſt, one of them becauſe he had not authority enough to maſter the envy of 
his adverſariesz the other becauſe he did not do it (though he had authority) in time. 
The other thing remarkable in that Story, was, the order taken by Camilles for the ſafety 
of Rome, both abroad and at home. And certainly it is not without reaſon that good Hi- 
ſtorians (as ours is) ſet down certain diſtin and particular caſes, that poſterity may learn 
upon ſuch accidents in what manner to defend themſelves : it is to be obſerved likewiſe, 
that the moſt dangerous and unprofitable defence is that which is made by tumult and dif- 
order 3-and this is apparent by that third Army which Camillw lett as a Guard to the City, 
which many would have thought unneceſſary, becauſe the Citizens were generally arm'd, 
and martial ; fo that there needed no more than to have arm*d the reft upon occalion, 
without troubling them with an Army. But Camilles (and any other wiſe man would 
have done the ſame) was of another opinion; for a multitude is not to be truſted with 
arms but in an orderly and regular way. For which reaſon, and according to which ex- 
ample, he who has the Government of a Town, is above all things to avoid arming the 
people in a confuſed and tumultuous way 3 but is rather to cull and ſelect ſuch as he dare 
truſt with arms, and ſuch as he is ſatisfied will, obey him, let him ſend or command them 
whereſoever he pleaſes. The reſt are to be required to keep at home, and every man look 
to the defence ot his own houſe. He who is beſieged, and obſerves this courſe, may defend 
himſelf well enough he that does otherwiſe, does not follow the example of Camillus, 
and will hardly detend himſelf. 


Hhh z* ; CHAP: 
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' CH A P. XXXIL. 


Powerſul States, and excellent Perſons, retain the ſame mind and dignity in 
all kind of conditions. 


A Mong the reſt of the great ations aud words which our Author commemorates, and 
mentions as certain arguments of the great virtue and excellence of Camillus, in a 
ſpeech of his to his Souldiers, he brings him in with this expreſſhon 3 Nec mibi Diftdtura 
animos fecit, nec exilium ademit ; I was neither elated with my Ditiatorſhip, nor dejetied with 
my Baniſhment. From whence we may obſerve that great men are never diſcompoſed 3 let 
fortune vary as ſhe pleaſes, let her advance them ſometimes, and depreſs them at others, 
they are in the ſame ſettlement and tranquility, ſo quiet and firm in their minds, that every 
man may ſce *tis not in the power of fortune to diſorder them 3 whereas puſilanimous and 
mean ſpirited perſons, incbriated with their good fortune, and attributing all to their own 
virtue and good condu@, make themſelves odious and inſupportable to all that are about 
them, and thgt arrogance expoſes them to many revolutions, which coming upon them on 
a ſudden, do ſo territy and diſmay them, that they run into the other extreme, and become 
as abjeR and vile. Hence it is that in time of adverſity ſuch Princes think more of their 
eſcape than defence, having made themſelves uncapable of that by their ill management be- 
fore. And as this diverlity of temper is many times to be found in particular Perſons, and 
Princes 3 ſo is it incident to Common-wealths, as may be ſeen by the example of the Ro- 
mans and Venetians. The firſt were never dejeced by any ill fortune, nor tranſported by 
any good 3 as appears by their defeat at the Battel of Canna, and their victory againſt An- 
tiochus : their defeat at Cannas was the third which they had received, and for that reaſon 
was yery conliderable; yet they were not ſo terrified, or cowed,as to commit any thing con- 
trary to the old dignity of the Romans for they reſolved to continue the wars they raiſed 
more forces; they refuſed to redeem their priſoners upon any new terms 3 and could not be 
brought to make any overtures of Peace, either to Hanibal, or the Senate at Carthage ; 
but for want of others, they arm'd their old men, and their ſervants, and reſolved wholl 
upon war of which obſtinacy and refraorineſs, when Hanno was told, he made a j 
to that Senate, and remonſtrated how little they were to preſume upon their Victoryat 
Canna : we fee then the Romans were not to be terrified or diſcouraged by any adverſity 
of fortune; we ſhall ſhew now how far they were on the other ſide from inſulting in their 
good. Antiochus, before he came to a Battel, ſent Embaſſadors to Scipio to delire a treaty : 
Scipio ſent him theſe Conditions; that he ſhould return with his Army into Syria, and leave 
the reſt to the Romans. Antiochus thought that unreaſonable, fought him, was beaten, 
and afterwards ſent Embaſſadors again to Scipio, with inſtructions to accept of whatever - 
terms the Conqueror ſhould give : Scipio never thought of altering his tirſt propoſitions, 
though made before the Battel was won, but told them, 20d Romani ſi vincuntur, nox 
minuzntur animis, nec ſi vincunt inſoleſcere ſolent ; That the Romans were never dejetted by ill 
fortune, nor elated by good. The Venetians aQed quite the other way, who having got a 
little good fortune, (aſcribing it to a wrong cauſe, as if it had proceeded from their own 
wer and virtue) had the infolence to call the King of France Son of St. Mark, and ta- 
ing a fancy that they ſhould bring their Commgn-wealth to as great a condition of gran- 
deur and power as the Romans, they deſpis'd the Church, and all the Princes of Iraly be- 
ſides. Afterwards, when'their fortune began to change, and they received a ſmall defeat 
at Vailg by the French 3, they Ioſt their whole Empire in a day part revolted, and part 
they gave up themſelves tothe Pope, and King of Spain; and ſo much had they abandoned 
themſelves to fear and gonſicrnation, that they ſent Embaſſadors to the Emperor to make 
themſelves his Tributarics, and writ poor and mean Letters to the Pope to move him to 
compaſhon , and to this extremity ot dejetion oy ns brought in four days time, by 
the loſs but of one half of their Army 3 for the other of their Proveditori retreated, and 
came off ſafe to Verona with more than 25000 horſe and foot; fo that had there been any 
courage either in the Citizens or Senate, they might quickly have recruited,and ſhewn their 
faces again z and if they could not have conquered, they might at leaſt have loſt all wich 
more reputation, or pothbly have brought the enemy to ſome honourable accord : but the 
roarnels of their ſpirit, and the illads of their milicary diſcipline took from them at one 
tine both their courage and ſtate : and fo it will be with whoſoever follows the example 
of the Venetians : for this inſolence in good fortune, and dejection in bad, proceeds from 
their manner of cducation 3 which if vain and idlc, will make you ſo too 3 whereas if it 
be otherwiſc, it will give you a better notion of the World, and teach you in both for- 
tunes to behave your cif with n.ore moderation:and as this is truc in ſingle Perſons.(o it is in 
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Common-wealths, which are good or bad according to their manner of living. We have 
often ſaid it before, and think it not amils to repeat it again, That the foundation of all 
Governments conſiſts in their Military diſcipline 3 and that where that is defeCtive , nei- 
ther their Laws, nor any thing elſe can be good 4 for thorow the whole trad of this Hi- 
ſtory, it appears that there is a necetity your Militia ſhould be good , and that cannot be 
good, but by continual exerciſe, which you cannot be ſure of, unleſs it conſiſts of your 
own Subjects. And becauſe you are not always in War, and it is impoſſible you ſhould be, 
therefore it is neceſſary that they be exerciſed in times of Peace, which is not to be done by 
any but your own Subjects, in reſpe& of the charge. 

Camilus (as is ſaid before) maxched out with his Army againſt the Tuſcany, but his Sol- 
dicrs having had a light of the Enemy, found their Army fo great, that they were diſcou- 
raged and diſmay'd, and thought themſelves ſo much interiour, that they were not able 
to tight them. Camillus undertianding this terror in his Camp, went up and down among 
the Soldiers, and having reprehended their fear, and faid many things to encourage them, 
and drive that fancy out of their heads, at laſt without further diretions, Come (faid he) 
Courage ! Ouod quiſque didicit aut conſuevit, faciet. Do what you have been taught and 
accuſtomed, I defire no more, From whence it may begolleCted that he would not have uſed 
thoſe words, had not his Army been excrciſed betore, and that in times of Peace as well 
as War: For no good is to be expected, nor no General to truſt himſelf to an unexperi- 
enced and undiſciplined Army, which will certainly be his ruine, though he were as good 
a Commander as Hanibal himſelf. And the reaſon is, becauſe when an Army is engaged, 
the General cannotbe preſent inall places, to ſupply all dete&ts, and remedy all errors 3 fo 
that he muſtneceſſarily miſcarry, unleſs he has ſuch perſons diſpoſed up and down in the * 
Army, as are capable of underſtanding his mind, and executing his Orders. Which being 
ſo, the Roman diſcipline is to be followed, and the Citizens ot every City are to be inured 
to their Arms in times of Peace as well as War, that when they are brought to tight , they 
may not be at a loſs, or meet with any thing new, or unaccuſtomed to them 3 by which 
means it will come to paſs, that they will not be ſurprized or terrified in any condition, 
but retain ſtill the ſame courage and ſenc>of "their dignity. But where the Citizens are 
undiſciplin'd, and rely more upon their fortune, than experience their hearts will change 
with their fortune, and they will give the ſame teſtimony of themſclves, as the Venetians 


have donc- 


— 


CH AP. XXXIL 


The ways which ſome people have taken to prevent a Peace. 


4 Circei, and the Velitre two of the Reman Colonies, revolted in hopes the Latini 
would have been able to defend them. The Latins being defeated, and they fruſtra- 
ted of their hopes, it was the advice of ſeveral Citizens, that they ſhould ſend Embaſſa- 
dors to Rome to reconcile themſelves tothe Senate : But thofe who had been ring-leaders 
in the defection, apprehending the puniſhment would, fall heavy upon their heads , per- 
verted that deſign z and to run things beyond all poſſibility of Terms, they incited the 
people to arm, and invade the Frontiers of the Romans. And doubtleſs when Prince or 
Common-wealth are defirous to prevent an agreement , there is no fafter nor ſurer way 
than by running the people into ſome unpardonable offence, that the fear of being puniſh'd 
may keep them averſe from all overtures of Peace. After the firſt War betwixt the Car- 
thaginians and Romans , thoſe Soldiers which had been employed by the Carthaginians in 
Sicily and Sardigns, as ſoon as the Peace was concluded, went over into Afﬀricz, where 
being denyed or delayed in the demands of their pay, they took Arms, and putting them- 
ſelves under the command of two of their Officers, Matho, and Spendio, they plundered 
ſeveral of the Carthaginian Towns, and poſſeſſed themſelves of others.. The Carthagi- 
nians (to try all ways, before they came to extremity) ſent Aſdrubal (one of their Prin- 
cipal Citizens) Embaſſador to them z who having been formerly their General, it was 
probable might have ſome authority among them. Aſdrubal being arrived, and Matho, 
and Sp?2ndio defirous to put the Soldiers beyond all poſſibility of pardon , perſwaded them 
that the beſtand moſt ſecure way would be , for them to kill all the Carthagizians that 
were Priſoners with them, and Aſdrubal among the reſt, Whereupon they killed them 
all, with a thouſand circumſtances of cruelty and torture 3 to which piece of wickedneſs 


they addcd another by publiſhing an Edi& importing, That all the Carthaginians yan 
Y ould 
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ſhould be taken for the future, ſhould be treated the ſame way. And thus they prevented 
all propoſitions of Peace, and rendered their Soldiers obſtinate and irmplacable to the 
Carthaginians. 


PR un_rnteit> 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


To the obtaining a Vidory, it is neceſſary your Army has a confidence not 
only in one another, but in their General. 


7 thee win a Battel, and evercome'an Enemy, it is ncceſſary to give your Army ſuch a 
confidence, as may make them believe that nothing is able to withſtand them 3 and 
the way of infuling this confidence is, by Arming, and Exerciſing them well, and giving 
them a knowledge and acquaintance one with the other 3; which confidence and acquain- 
tance is not to be expected, but where your Soldiers are your own Subjects, and have been 
_ brought up together. The General is to be ſo qualified, that the Soldiers may have conh- 
dence in his Wiſdom, and Condudt 3 and they will always have ſuch a contidence if they 
ſee him careful, and regular, and couragious , and one who preſerves the majeſty of his 
command with diſcretion and reputation 3 which he will do it he puniſhes firictly , and 
put his Soldiers upon no over-hard and irppertinent duty 3 keeps his promiſcs 3 repreſent 
victory eafie, either by concealing or extenuating the dangers, or by encouraging them 
bravely againſt them 3 and theſe things rightly obſerved, are of great conſequence both to 
the authority of the General, and the obtaining the Victory. The way which the Ko- 
mans took to give this aſſurance to their Armies, was, by pretence of Religion 3 for 
which cauſe betore the creation of their Conſuls 3 the railing, or marching, or engagin 
of their Armies, their Augures and Auſpices were conſulted i and without ſome of theſe , 
no wiſe General would urdertake any great Egterprize, believing they ſhould certainly 
miſcarry, unleſs the Soldiers were thorowly convinced that the Gods were on their ſide. 
And when any of their Conſuls or other Commanders fought in dehiance of theſe Auſpi- 
ces, he was puniſhed , as Clandins Pulcher for deſpiling the Omen of the Chickens. And 
although this is obvious in every part of the Roman Hiſtory 3 yet it is better prov*d by the 
complaint of Appius Claudius to the people, againſt the inſolence of their Tribunes , 
where he tells them that by their means , the Auſpices, and other religious Cuſtoms were 
negle&ed or corrupted : His words are theſe, Eludayt nunc licet Religionem z. quid enim 
intereſt ſi pulli non paſcentur, f ex cavea tardins exierint., ficcinuerit avis ? Parva ſunt bec, 
ſed parva ifta non contemnendo, Majores noftri maximam banc Rempublicam fecerunt, Let 
them laugh at Religion as they pleaſe and cry, what are we concerned if the Pullets won't eat, 
if they come lazily out of their Penns , or if a bird be diſpoſed to ſing ? *Tis true they are bat 
trifles, yet by not deſpiſing thoſe trifles,0ur Anceſtors brought this Common-wealth to the Gran- 
deur it is at. And it was true for thoſe little things were ſufficient to keep the Soldiers 
- confident and united, which are two things go very far in a Victory, though without vir- 
tue and valour, they are not always ſucceſsful. The Preneſtini being in the Field with their 
Army againſt the Romans, they went and lodged themſelves upon the River Allia (in a 
place where the Romans had been beaten by the French) that the conlideration of the 
place might be an encouragement to their own men, and a tcrror to the Komans: And 
though this delign was not improbable for the reaſons aboveſaid , yet it appearcd by-the 
ſucceſs that true courage is not diſturbed by every little accident, as was well expreſſed by 
the Dictator to his Maſter of the Horſe, Vides tw, fortuna ilos fretos, ad Alliam conſediſſe , 
at tu fretus armis, animiſq, invade mediam aciem. Tou ſee , by their poſting themſelves 
«pon the Alia, they rely wholly upon Fortune , do you truſt to your Arms, and your courage, 
nd attack their main Battel. And he was in the right 3 for truc courage, good diſcipline, 
and a conhidence ariling from ſo many ViCtorics, cannot be diſcompoſcd by ſuch frivolous 
ſtratagenms 3 light things will not diſmay them , nor every diſorder diltrat them. For 
even in the abſence of their Officers, Soldiers that are expert, and accuſtomed to Arms, 
are not catily beaten. As appeared by the two Manlii (both Conſuls, and making War 
upon the Volſci) who having indiſcrcetly ſent part of their Army to forrage, it fell our, 
that both the commanded party, and thoſe which were left behind, were encompaſſed by 
the Enemy, and as it were belieged both at a time, , out of *which danger the Soldiers 
were delivered more by their own courage, than any Condu&t in the Conſulsz whereupon 
Livy tells us, Militum, etram ſine Reflore ftabily virtus tntata eff, The ftedfaſt courage of 
the Soldier defended them, «without any belp from their Cencral, F abius had likewiſe an 
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excellent way to confirm his Soldiers, and poſſeſs them with a confidence, which I cannot 


omit : Having invaded Tuſcany witha new Army ſuppoſing the novelty of the Coun- - 


try, and their inexperience of that Enemy might have ſome influence upon them. to gi 
them a confidence, he called them oaader hee the Battel, and deems a _— ug 
tion given ſeveral reaſons why they might hope for the Victory, he told them , That he 
had another reaſon behind , more certain than all of them , but in that he mutt be 
private 3 for to diſcover it, would be to defeat it. A wiſe way, and deſerves well 
to be imitated. ; 


——. —— 
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CH AP. XXXIV. 


What vogue , fame or opinion diſpoſes the people firit to favour ſome parti- 
cular Citizen; and whether they, or a Prince diſtributes their Offices with 
moit prudence and judgment. 


E have ſhown before, how Titzs Manlins (called afterwards Torquatus ) preſerved 


his Father L. Manlizs from an accuſation which Pomponizs the Tribune had ex- * 


hibited againſt him to the people. And although the way which he took to preſerve him 
was violent and irregular ; yet his filial affection to his Father was ſo grateful to the peo- 
pic, that they not only not reprehended him for what he had done, but advanced him to 

nour 3 for being not long after to chooſe Tribunes for their Legions ,- T, Maxlins was 
the ſecond that was made. And here I think it not amiſs to conſider the way which the 
the people of Rome took in the diſtribution of their honours, and eleQion of Magji- 
ſtrates 3 and to enquire into the truth of what I aſſerted before, That the diſtributions 
of the people are better, and more exa&t than the diſtributions of a Prince z for the 
people follow the common and publick character of every man, unleſs by ſome particular 
notion of his aQtions, they preſume, or believe otherwiſe. There are three ways by 
which a man may gain eſteem and reputation with the people. The firſt is by extraction, 
when the Parents having been great men , and ſerviceable to the Common-wealth , the 
people take a fancy that their Children muſtof necetlity be the ſame, until by ſome ill 
a& they convince them of the contrary. The ſecond way is to aflociate with grave per- 
ſons, of good eficem, and ſuch as are reputed diſcreet and ſober by every body ; and be- 
cauſe nothing indicates and diſcovers a man ſo much as the Company which he keeps ; 
he who keeps good Company, may be concluded to be good 3 for of neceility perſons fo 
converſant together , muſt have ſomethink of fimilitude. But there is another way of 

ining the favour of the people, which exceeds then both» and that is by performing 
ome extraordinary action, whether publick or private, it matters not, {o you come ho- 
nourably off. And the judgments which are made in thig caſe, are much better than the 
other : For the arguments taken from the virtue of the Parents, are doubtful and falacious ; 
nor can any man conclude any thing, till experience reſolves him. The preſumptions in 
the ſecond from thejr converſations and Company, are much better than the tirſt , buc 
not comparable to the third 3 for reputation from Anceſtors or Company depends bare- 
ly upon opinion, and hopes, till ſome great ation be performed that teſtifies your vir- 
tue, and determines the doubt 3 and then if this ation be performed when you are young, 


itmakes the impreflion much deeper, and fo tixes your reputation, that you muſt commutr - 


many ill ations before you can expunge it : Thoſe therefore who would advance them- 
ſelves in a Common-wealth, are to take this courſe, and endeavour todo ſome remarkable 
thing at hrſt ; which was done at Rome very frequently by ſeveral young perſons, either 
by the promulgation of ſome Law for the benefit of the publick 3 or by the accuſation of 
ſome great perſon tor tranſgrefſing the Law 3 or doing fome other great or new thing that 
may make you be talk'd of. Nor are theſe things neceſſary only to recommend you at 
firſt > but they are neceſſary likewiſe to maintain.and augment your reputations ſo that 
they are to be renewed and repeated often as long as you live 3 as Manlizs did tor after 
he had defended his Father ſo honourably, and by that noble action laid the foundation of 
his cſicem, many years were not paſt betore he fought ingly with a French man, and 
having ſlain him very bravely, he took a Gold Chain from his neck, which gave him the 
name of Torquatzs 3 and having given theſe teſtimonies of his courage in his youth, when 
he came to riper years. he made himſelf as famous for diſcipline and juſtice by the exam- 
ple upon his Son, whom he cauſed to be put to death for tighting contrary to Orders, 
though he defeated the Enemy 3 which three great inſtances of his courage and virtue, 


made 
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made his name ſo honourable both then and ever ſince, that no Victory, no Triumph 
could have done more. And good reaſon , for in Victories, many equalled, and ſome 
excceded him 3 but in theſe three very few came near, but no body exceeded him. 

Scipio the etder was not ſo glorious by all his triumphs, as for having in his youth ſo 
manfully defended his Father at the Battel upon the Teſin; and after the Battel of Cannas 
forced certain young Remans with his Swcrd drawn to take an Oath not to deſert their 
Country as they had reſolved to do before z which two ations. were the foundations of his 
following, reputation, and ſerved as ſteps to his Triumphs both over Spain and Africa : 
which favour and good opinion of him was highly encreaſed, by his returning a Daughter 
and a Wife (both of them great Beauties, and both of them his Priſoners) immaculate 
and untouched, one to her Father, and the other to her Husband, in his Wars in Spain. 
And this way of proceeding is not only neceſſary for ſuch as would gain honour and pro- 
motion in a Common-wealthz but for Princes likewiſe and Kings who are delirous to retain 
their rcputation with their Sabjze&s. For nothing recommends a Prince more efhcaciouſly 
to the people, than in his youth to give them ſome taſte or ſpecimen ot his virtue, by ſome 
remarkable a&, or propoſal for the bench of the publick 3 eſpecially if it has any tendancy 
to juſtice, magnanimity, liberality, or the like; tor things of that nature that are extra- 
ordinary, whether a&ed, or ſpoken, are tranſmitted to poſterity with ſo much reverence, 
that they even come to be Proverbs among the people : But to return, I fay then, when the 
people deligns toconfer honour upon a Citizen, upon one of theſe three accounts, they go 
upon very good grounds, but eſpecially upon the laſt, when ſeveral and reiterated exam- 
ples make him more known 3 for then *tis not poſſible they ſhould be deccived, and in 
young perſons they are certain preſages of their deportment tor the future. 1 ſpeak only 
of thoſe degrees which are given at firſt, before any firm experience has made them better 
known, or that they paſs from one aCtion to a contrary , in which, both as to miſtakes, 
and corruption, the people do not erre ſo often as Princes. And becauſe it may happen 
that the people may be deceived by report or opinion, or perhaps the actions of a man, as 
believing them more conſiderable and eſtimable than they are (which cannot eafily hap- 
pen toa Prince, by reaſon of his Council which are by, and always ready to iriform him) 
that the people may not want ſuch Monitors thoſe who have laid right foundations for a 
Common-wealth, have provided that when the great and ſapream Offices of a City are 
to be ſupplyed , where it would be dangerous toentertain any incapable perſons, if they 
find the people diſpoſed to the creation of any man who is known to be improper, it 
may be lawful for any Citizen 3 nay, an honour to any one that ſhall publickly diſcover his 
detects," that thereby the people underſtanding him better, may be better able to chooſe. 
That this was the practice in Rome appears by the Oration of Fabizs Maximus, which he 
made publickly to the people inthe ſecond Punick War, when at the creation of the Con- 
ſuls, the people were enclined to create T. Ottacilius , whom Fabins conceiving an unfit 
man for thoſe times, remonſirated- his thoughts ſo effectually to them, that he put him by 
that degree, and prevailed with the people to give it another perſon that deſerv'd it much 
better. Which being ſo, the people in the election of their Magiſtrates do judge according 
to the beſt and trucſt tokens that they can obſerve 3 and could they be as well counſelled in 
theſe affairs as Princes, they would commit fewer errors than they do. So that that Citi- 
zen who would work himſelf into the favour of the people, muſt do ſome great matter, or 
expreſs ſome great inſtance of his virtue or parts, that he may ſeem to imitate Manlins, and 
get as much honour as he. 


—_— 


C H AP. XXXV. 


What dangers they incur, who make themſelves authors of any Enterprize, and 


the more extraordinary the deſign, the greater the danger. 


T would be too long, and difficult a task to diſcourſe at large of the danger there is 
in being the head in any new enterprize z what hazards there are in the Conduct, and 
how impothble to maintain it. Reſcrving that therefore tor a more convenient place 3 I 
ſhall ſpeak here only of the dangers to which ſuch Citizens, or other perſons are ſubje& 
who advice a Prince to make himſclf head of any important delign , and do it with that 
eagerne(s and impetuoſity, that the whole enterprize may be imputed to him. The tirſ 
thing I would recommend to their obſervation is, that Counſcls are commonly judged by 
their ſucceſs 3 if their ſucceſs be unfortunate, the whole ſcandal of the mifcarriage falls 


upon 
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upon the author. If it proſpers, and the event be good, he is commended, but at a di- 
ſtance, and his reward is not commenſurate with the danger. The preſent Emperor of 
the Turks Swltay Selimns (as it is reported by ſome that came lately out of that Country) 
having made great preparations for an Expedition into Syria and Egypt. changed his defi 
upon the perſwaſion of one of his Baſſz's, and with a valt Army march'd again{ the Sophie 
of Perſia. Arriving in an open and large Country, but for the moſt part Defarts and dry, 
and no Rivers to ſupply them, many Diſeaſes were contracted in his Army, 'infomuch as 
with hunger and ſickneſs, it dwindled away (as many of the Romans had done in that 
Country before) tillat laſt (though he had the better of the War) he had loſt moſt of his 
men 3 upon which the Emperor being highly enraged, cauſed the Baſſs who had coun- 
{clled him thither to be ſſin. We read likewiſe ot ſeveral Citizens adviſing an Enter- 
prize, upon the miſcarriage of which they were all of them baniſhed. At Kome certain 
Citizens propoſed and promoted very carneſily the making one of the Conſuls out of the 
people, and having prevailed , the firſt of them which went out with their Army being 
beaten and over-thrown, the authors would doubtleſs have found the inconvenience of 
their Counſel, had not the people (in whole favour it was given) appeared in their pro- 
tection. So that this is molt certain, all Counſellors of this kind (whether to Princes or 
Common-wealths) are betwixt thoſe two rocks 3 if they do not adviſe what iri their judg- 
ments they think profitable for their Maſters, and that frankly and without reſpe&, they 
fail in their duties, and are defective that way 3 again if they do counſel freely , they 
bring their lives and fortunes in danger, becauſe ſuch is the natural blindneſs of Mankind, 
they cannot judge of the goodneſs br badneſs of any thing, but by the ſucceſs; and con- 
fidering with my ſelf, what way was molt likely to avoid this infamy or danger, I 6an 
tind no better than to take all things moderately, to aſſume and impropriate no enterprize; 
to deliver your opinion frankly, but without paſſion, and to defend it ſo modeſtly, that if 
it be followed by your Prince or Common-wealth, it may appear to be their yoluntary 
a&, and not done upon your importunity 3 in that caſe it will not be reaſonable to com- 
plain of your Counſel, when executed by the concurrence of the re& 3 for if there be any 
danger, it is' where things are done in contradiction to the reſt of the Counſel , who.upon 
any miſcarriage will be ſure to combine againſt you , and procure your deſtruction : and 
though perhaps in this caſe there may want ſomething. of. that glory which accrews to a 
ſingle perſon, who carries a deſign againſt the oppoſition of the reſt, eſpecially if it ſuc- 
ceedsz yet there are two advantages on your fide for hrſt you will not run fo great a 
hazard in the miſcarriage, and then if you adviſe a thing modeſtly, which by the obſtinacy 
and contradiQtion of the reſt is carried againſt you, the miſcarriage of their Counſel, will 
make much more toyour reputation. And although a good Citnen is not to defire to raiſe 
his credit upon the misfortunes of his Country, nor indeed tg, rejoyce in what happens of 
it ſelf; yet when a thing is done, it is more ſatisfaQtion to have your Counſel applauded , 
than to be in danger of being ponies Wherefore I am of opinion, in theſe doubtful 
and difficult caſes, there can be no better way for the Counſel either of a Prince or State, 


than to deliver themſelves modeſtly and freely 3 for to be ſullen and fay nothing, would 


not only betray your Country, but expoſe your ſelf, becauſe in time you would become 
ſuſpected 3 and perhaps it might befall.them as it did to one of the Counſel of Perſers 
King of Macedon, who being defeated by Emilius. Paulus, and eſcaping with ſome few of 
his triends, one of them (in diſcourſe of his Maſter's misfortune) began to find fault, and 
blame ſeveral paſſages in his ConduR, which as he pretended might have been managed 
much better. At which the King being inriged, turn'd to him, told him, And do you 
(like a Traytor as you are) tell me of it now, when'ts paſt remedy ? and killed him with 
his own hands 3 ſo that he pay'd dear for being filent, when it was his duty to have ſpoke, 
and for ſpeaking when it was diſcretion to have been filent; nor did his forbearing to give 
his advice ſecure him from danger 3 ſo that I am confirmed in my opinion that the beſt 
way is to obſerve the dixections aboveſaid. * 
. 
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C H A P. XXVI 


The reaſons why at the firſt Charge, the French have been,” and ſtill are 
accounted more than Men, but afterwards leſs than Women. 


T2'7 arrogance of that French man who challenged the ſiouteſt of the Romans to fight 
with him upon the Bridge of the Arrien, and was afterwards killed by T. Manlies 
Torquatus, puts me in mind of what Livy ſays in many places of the French, that in their 
firſtattack they are more fierce and daring than men, but afterwards more feartul and pufila- 
nimous than Women. And many people enquiring into the cauſe, do attribute it to the 
peculiarity of their temperature and nature : Iam of opinion that there is much of that 
init; yetI cannot think but that Nature which makes them fo furious at firſt , may be ſo 
invigorated and improved by art, as to continue their courage to the laſt. To prove my 
opinion, I do affirm there are three ſorts of Armies. In the firſt there is courage and fury, 
joyn'd with order and diſcipline 3 and indeed their courage and fury proceeds from their 
dil:ipline. And of this ſort were the Armies of the Romans, for all Hiftorics do agree 
that there was always good order by reaſon of their long diſcipline and experience. No- 
thing was done in their Armies, but with great regularity, and expreſs order from their 
General. They neither cat, nor ſlept, nor bought, nor ſold, nor did any other a&ion 
cither military or civil, but by permiſſion of the Conſul 3 and therefore theſe Roman Ar- 
mies, who by their diſcipline and courage ſubdued the whole world, arc the beſt example 
we can follow 3 they who do otherwiſe, do ill, and though perhaps they may do fome- 
thing extraordinary ſometimes, yet *tis more by accident than judgment : But where well 
ordered courage mects with good diſcipline, and is accommodated to the circumſtances of 
manner, and time, nothing diſmays them, nothing withſtands them 3 for the goodneſs of 
their order giving new lite and courage to their men, makes them confident of Victory, and 
that confidence never ſuffers them to give ground, till their whole order be broken. There 
is another ſort of Armics which are ated more by fury than diſcipline (as in the Armies 
of the French) and there it is quite otherwiſe, becauſe not ſucceeding in their firſt charge, 
and not being ſuſtained by a well ordered courage, that fury upon which they wholly rely'd 
growing ol and remiſs, they are quickly overthrown. Whereas the Romans fearing 
nothing of danger, by reaſon of their good order and diſcipline, without the leaſt difh- 
dence or queſtion of the Victory, fought on ſtill obſtinately, being animated with the ſame 
coutage, and agitated by the ſame ardor at laſt as at firſt, and the more they were preſs'd, 
the better they reliſted. The third fort of Armies is where there is neither natural cou- 
rage, nor diſcipline and order, as iri our Italian Armies now adays , which are ſo uſeleſs 
and unſerviccable, that unleſs they light upon an Enemy who runs by ſome accident, they 
are never like to havea Victory 3" and this is ſo obvious every day, it needs no example to 
prove it.' But becauſe by the teſtimony of Livy every one may know what is the right 
diſcipline, and what is the wrong, 1 will give you” the words of Papirins Curſor in his 
reprimande.to Fabius the Maſter of his Horſe. His words arc theſe, Nemo hominum, nemo 
Deorurt verecundiam habeat. Non edifia Imperatorum, non auſpicia obſerventur : Sine Com- 
medtu, vagi milites in pacato, in hoſtico errent ; immemores Sacramenti, ſe ubi velent exan- 
Gorentur , infrequentia. deſerantur ſigna , neq, conveniatur ad edifium ©: nec diſcernatur 
interdju, notiu ; equa , iniquo loco, juſſi , injuſſu Imperatoris pugnetur ; Non ſigns , nou 
ordinet feruentur ; latrocinii modo, ceca & fortuita , pro ſolenui & ſacrata Milnia, ſit. 
Let them bear no reſpett or reverence either to Godor Maj : Let neither the orders of the 
General; '#or the direions of the Anſpices be obſerved; Let the looſe and vagabond Soldier 
infeft his own Country as much as the Enemiey : Let them forget their Oaths, and dizhand as 
they pleaſe : Let them run from their Colours as they think good , and not come back when 
they are required : Let them fight band over bead, without conſideration of time, or place, or 
order of their Officers : Let their ranks be confuſed, and their Colours deſerted : In a word, 
Let their whole Conduti be blind and fortwitous like thieves , rather than the ſolemn and 
ſacred Militia of the Romans. By this we may calily ſce whether the Militia of our times 
be blind and fortuitous, or whether it be folemn, and ſacred ; how far is it ſhort of the 
old diſcipline of the Romans, which conliſting in exact order, produccd courage and con- 
ſtancy in the Souldjcr 3 and how far behind the French, a:uong whom though there is 


not that juſt order and conltancy, yet there is courage enough. 
CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXXVIL 


Whether fighting in ſmall parties, or pickeering before a Battel be neceſſary 3 and 


haw the temper of a new enemy is to be found without them, 


N humane affairs (as we have faid before) there is not only a perpetual and unavoidable 
| difficulty in carrying them to their perfetion, but there is always: fome concomitane mi{ſc 
chicf ſo inſeparable from it,that it is impoſſible to arrive at the one without the other. This 
is vilible in all the ations of mankind, fo that that perfe&tion is acquir'd with much if 
ficulty, unleſs you be ſo favoured by fortune, that by her force ſhe overcomes that com- 
mon and natural inconvenience: and of this, the duel betwixt Manlins Torquatus and the 
French-man put mie in mind, where, as Livy tell us, Tanti ea dimicatic ad univerſi belli even. 
tum momenti fuit, ut Gallorum exercitus, relifiis trepide Caſtris, in Tiburtem agrum, mox in. 
Campaniam tranſierit 3 The ſucceſs of that duel was of ſo much importance to the ſucceſs of 
the War, that thereupon the French Army drew off in a great fear into the Tiburtine Country, 
a good General is to avoid any thing that (carrying but ſmall advantage with ic) may have 
an ill influence upon his Army 3 to tight therefore in parties, and venture your whole for- 
tune upon leſs than your whole Army, is raſh and imprudent, (as I have ſaid before, where 
I diſwaded the keeping of paſſes). On the other ſide, I obſerve, when an experienced 
General comes againſt a new enemy that has the reputation of being ſtout. before he brings 
hitn toa Battel, he is obliged to try him by Alight sKkirmiſhes and pickeerings, that by fo 
doing he may bring' his Souldiers acquainted with their diſcipline, and way of fighting, 
and remove that terror, which the fame and reputation of their courage had given them. 
And this in a General is of very great importance, and fo abſolutely neceſſary, that he who 
engages an unknown enemy with his whole Army, before he' has made an eſſay of his 
courage, runs himfelt and his Army into manifeſt danget. Valerizs Corvinus was ſent by 
the Romans with an Army againſt the Samnites, a new enemy with whom they had never 
had any confli&t before 3 and Livy tells us he ſent fmall parties abroad, and cayſed them to 
entertain light skirmiſhes with the enemy, Ne eor novum bellum, ne novus hoſtis terrerex ; 
Left his Souldiers ſhould be terrified with a new war, and a new enemy. But then the dan- 
ger is, that your men being overcome, their terror ſhould be encreaſed, and that which you 
intended to animate, ſhould diſcourage and diſmay them : and this is one of thoſe good 
things which have ſo near a conjunction with evil, that *tis no hard-matter to take one for 
the other. My advice therefore is, that a wiſe General .abftains from any thing that may 


ftrik6 a terror into his Army 3 for then the Souldiers begin to apprehend, when they fee 


their Camrades kill'd before their face- For which realon thoſe pickeerings and flight 
skirmiſhes are to be avoided by all means, unleſs upon great advantage, or ſome more than 
ordinary hopes of fuccefs. Again, it is not his intereſt certainly to defend any paſs, where 
he cannot upon occation bring his whole Army to engage : neither are any Towns to be 
made good, but ſuch as are of importance to the ſublifttance of his Army, and withour 
which both that and himſelt muſt be ruined; and no ſuch Towns are to be fortified, bur 
where not only a good Garriſon may be diſpoſed and ſupplyed, but where in caſe of a 
Siege your whole Army may be brought to relieve it ; other Towns are rather to be quit- 
ted than kept 3 for to abandon a Town whilſt your Army: is in the tield, is no diſrepate to 
you, nor diſcouragement to your Souldiers : but when you loſe a place that you undertook, 
and every body expeRed you would defend, that abates much of your credit, and isa 
great prejudice to you 3 ſo that it will be with you as it was then with the French, a trifling 
loſs will endanger the whole war. | 
Philip of Macedon (the Father of Perſexs) a martial Prince, and of great reputation in 
his time, being invaded by the Romans, quitted and deſiroyed a great part of his Country, 
which he ſuppoſed he ſhould be unable to defend, as judging it better, and more co.:- 
ſiſtent with his honour to ſuffer it to be poſleſied by the. enemy as waſte and neg- 
leQed, than to undertake, and not be able todetend it. The affairs of the Romans being in 
a very ill condition after the battel at Cannas, they retuſed their aiſiltance to ſeveral of their 
friends and allies, giving them leave to defend themſelves if they could : which reſolutions 
are mach bctter than to attempt to defend that which is not in our power 3 for in the firſt 
caſe we loſe only our friends 3 but in the laſt, both our triends and our ſelves. To re- 
turn therefore to our skirmiſhes, I ſay, that when' ever tor the diſcovery of the enemy, or 
acquainting his Souldiers with the way of their fighting, a General is conſtrained to make 
uſe of them, he is to do it with that art and advantage, that he may run no hazard of being 
worlied ; ox cl{c to follow the example of Marizs, (which is the better way of the o_ ) 
' Iti 2 who 


and afterwards march*d away into Campania, From whence I infer, on the one fidg, that 
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who marching againſt the Cimbri, a fierce and numerous people which had invaded Traly 
for prey, and beaten one Roman Army already obſerving his Army to be afraid, he 
thought it would be neceſſary before he came to a general engagement, to contrive ſome 
way or other to diſpoſſeſs them of their fear 3 whereupon, as a wiſe Officer, he diſpoſed 
his Army (more than once or twice) in ſome ſecure place upon the road by which the Cim- 
brian Army was to paſs, from whence his men might have a view of their march, and ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to the ſight of them to the end that ſeeing theni. to be nothing but a 
confuſed and diſorderly multitude,ivcommoded with baggage,and either very ill accoutred, 
or utterly unarm'd, they might recover their ſpirits, and grow impatient to be at them: 
and this prudent invention of Marizs ought to be diligently imitated by other people, leſt 
they fall into the dangers aforeſaid, and come off like the French, Qui ob rem parvi ponderis 
in Tiburtem agrum, & in Campaniam tranſiernuxt ; Who upon a trifling accident, diſpouded, 
and retired. And becauſe I have mentioned Valerins Corvizzs in this Chapter, I ſhall 
make uſe of his words in the next, to ſhew how a General ſhould be qualihed. 


mm 


WA 


CH A P. XXXVII. 
How a General is to be qualified, that his Army may rely upon him. 


S we have ſaid before, Valerins Corvinus was gone with his Army againſt the Sam- 
nites, a new enemy, with whom the Romans had had no contelt before. To en- 
courage his Souldiers, and acquaint them with the diſcipline of the Samnites, he inured his 
men to them, by ſeveral ſmall skirmiſhes, but leſt that d not do, he made a ſpeech to 
them before the Battel, remonſtrating with all poſſible efhcacy of words, how little they 
were to value the enemy; and how much they might expe& from their own valour, and 
his condu& : Livy brings him in with theſe words in his mouth, which gives us an exa&t 
character of a General in whom his Army may confide. Tum etiam intueri cujus dutiu 
auſpicioq, inenads pugna ſit , utrum qui andi , duntaxat magnificus adbortator ſit, ver- 
bis tantum ferox, operum militarium expersz aut qui & ifſe tels traflare, procedere ante figna, 
verſari media in mole pugne ſciat, Fatla mea, non difia vs milites ſequi volo, nee diſcipli- 
nam modo, ſed exemplum etiam a me petere, qui bac dextra mibi tres Conſulatus, ſumma- 
1noq landem peperi , Then you may ſee under whoſe Conduit you fight ; whether be that ſpeaks 
zo you be only a maghificent boaſter, valiant in words, but ignorant in whatever belongs to a 
Souldier , or whether he be one that knows how to manage his Arms, lead up bis Men, charge 
in the head of them, and behave himſelf manfully in the very beat of the Battel;T would not( fel. 
low Souldiers) that you ſhould follow my words more than my deeds; or takg only my pre- 
cepts, and not my example, who with this band bave gained three Conſulſhips, and im- 
mortal reputation. Which words, if well conſidered , are ſufficient to inſtruct any 
man what courſe he is to take to make himſelf reputed a great General 3 he who as 
otherwiſe, will tind in time that that command (however he came by it, whether by ambi- 
tion or fortune) will rather fubſtra&t than add to his honour: for it is not titles thac 
make men honourable, but men their titles: and it is to be obſerved likewiſe, that if great 


Captains have been forced to ſuch unuſual language to confirm the hearts of an old veteran 


Army, when it is to tight with a new enemy 4 how much more caxe and art is to be uſed in 
a new incxperienced Army, that never ſaw an enemy before. For it a ſtrange enemy be 
terrible to an old Army, well may he be fo to an Army that is new raiſcd, and was never 
engaged : nevertheleſs all theſe difficulties have been overcome by the prudence of ſeveral 
Captains, as by Gracchws the Roman, and Epaminondss the Theban, who with new raiſed 
men defeated old veteran Troops, that had long experienced in 'matters of war; and 
their way was to prepare them for ſome months by contintal exerciſe, and counterfeit bat- 
tels3 by uſing them to their ranks, and holding them to firict diſcipline and obedience ; 
after which, they advanced againſt the enemy, engaged with great contidence, and per- 
formed very well. Let no man therefore (that is any thing of a Souldicr) deſpair of ma- 
king his Army good, if he has but men enough 3 for that Prince who abounds with men, 
and wants Souldiers, is rather to complain ot his own lazineſs and imprudence, than of 
their incapacity and dulneſs. . 
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CH AP. XXXIX. 


A General ought to know the Conntry, and how to take his advantage 
in the ground, 


A Mong the many things that are neceſſary in a General of an Army, the knowledg of 
. Coaſts and Countrys is-one, and that not only in a General, but in an exquiſite and 
more particular way, without which he ſhall not be able to do any great thing : and be- 
cauſe all knowledge requires uſe and exerciſe to bring it to perfeion, (o is it in this know- 
ledg of places 3 and if it be enquired what uſe, and what exerciſe is required in this caſe, 
T anſwer, Hunting, and Hawking, and fuch like recreationsz and theretore it is that the 
Heroes which anciently govern'd the World, were aid to be brought up in woods and fo« 
reſts, and accuſtomed to thoſe kind of* exerciſes3 for hunting (belides the acquaintance 
which it gives you of the Country) inſtructs you in many things that are neceſſary in war 3 
Xenophon in the Life of Cirws tells us, that when Cirns went to invade the King of Ar- 
menia, aſſigning ſeveral othces and places to the ſeveral parts of his Army, he told them 
that, Dreefta, non era altro ch*una dt quelle caccie le quali molte wolte havenano fatte ſeco ;-. 
That this expedition was no more than one of thoſe Chgces which they had takgn frequently 
with him. Thoſe whom he placed as Scouts upon * Mountains, he reſembled to them 
who ſet their nets upon the hills; and thoſe who were to make excurſions upon the plain, 
were like them who were employed to rouſe the Deer, and force them into the Toyls. And 
this is ſaid by Xenophoy, to ſhew the reſemblance and ſimilitude betwixt hunting and war : 
for which thoſe kind of exerciſes are not only honourable, but neceſfary for great 
* perſons; andthe rather, becaufe nothing gives a man fo true a knowledg of the Coun- 
try, or imprints it more ly and particularly in the memory : and when a man has ac- 
quainted himſelf thorowYy with one Country, he may arrive more eafily at_ the knowledg 
of other, becauſe all Countries and Ccaſts have ſome kind of proportion and conformity 
betwixt them 3 fo that the knewledg of the one contributes much. to the underſtanding of 
the other. But if before you have acquainted your (elf with your own, you ſeek out new 
Regjons, you will hardly without great labour, and long time, come to the knowledg of 
either. Wherezs he that is well vers'd and pradiſed in one, ſnall at the firſt caſt of his eye 
give you an account how that plain lies 3 how that mountain rifesz and how far that va- 
key extends 3 and all by his former knowledg in that kind. To confirm all this, Titus 
Levixs gives us an example in Publizs Decins, who being a military Tribune in the Army 
which the Conſul Comelizs commanded againſt the Samnites, and finding the faid Conſul 
and Army fallen by accident into a Vale where they might have been encompaſſed by the 
, enemy, and cut off, Vides tu Aule Corneli (faid Decius to the Conſul) cacumen illud ſupra 
boftem ? Arx illa eft ſpei ſalutiſq, noſtre ; fi cam (quoniam ceci reliquere Samnites) im- 
prigre _ z Do you ſee, Si#, that hill which bangs over the enemies Camp ? there lies our 
hope the blind Samnites bave negletted it, and our ſafety depends upon the ſeizing of it 
quickly. For, ſaid Livy before, Publins Decins Tribunus militum, unum editum in ſaltu 
Collem, imminentem boſtium Caſtris, aditu arduum impedito agmini, expeditis haud difficilem; 
Publius Decins the military Tribune obſerved a hill over the enemies Camp not eaſily to be 
aſcended by thoſe who were compleatly arm'd, but to thoſe who were lightly arm'd, ac- 
cefſible enough. Whereupon being commanded to poſſeſs it by the Conſul with 3000 
men, he obeyed his orders, ſecur'd the Roman Army, and deligning to march away in the 
night, and ſave both himfclt and his party 3 Livy brings him in ſpeaking theſe words to 
ſome of his Camrades, Ite mecum, ut dum [ucis aliquid ſupereſt, quibus locis boftes prefidia 
ponant, qua pateant binc exitus exploremus. Hee omnia ſagule militari amilins, ne Ducem 
circuire hoſtes notarent, perluſtravit, Come along with me, that whilſt we bave yet light, we 
may explore where the enemy keeps bis Guards, and which way we may make our retreat : and 
this be did in the habit of a private Souldier, that the enemy might not ſuſpett bim for an Of- 
ficer. He then who contiders what has been faid, will find how uſeful and neceffary it is 
for a General to be acquainted with the nature of the Country for had not Decizs un- 
derſtood thoſe things very well, he could not fo ſuddenly have diſcerned the advantage of 
that hill, and of what importance it would be to the preſervation of the Roman Army 3 
neither could he have judged at that diſtance whether it was acceiſible or not » and wheg 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of it,and was to draw off afterwards, and follow the Conlul, (be- 
ing ſo environed by the Samnites) he could never have found out the beſt way for his re- 
treat, nor have gueſſed ſo well where the enemy kept his Guards. So that it muſt -— 
arily 
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farily be that Decizs had a perfe& knowledg of the Country, which knowledg made him 
ſecure that hill, and the ſecuring of that hill was the ſecurity of the Army. After which, 


by the ſame knowledg (though he was as it were belieged by the enemy) he found a way 
to make his own retreat, and bring off his whole party. 


C-H A P. KL. 


How fraud in the management of War is, honourable and glorious. 


T Hough fraud in all other a&tions is abominable, yet in matters of War it is laudable 
and glorious and he who overcomes. his enemies by ſtratagem, 'is as much to be 
praiſed as he who overcomes him by force. This is to be ſeen by the judgment of thoſe 
who write the Lives of great Perſons, eſpecially of great Commanders 3 for they command 
and applaud Hanibal de reſt in all their inventions of that nature. There are many 
examples in them to this purpoſe, which I ſhall not repeat here 3 only this I muſt adver- 
tize, that I do not intend that fraud which conſiſts in betraying a truſt, or breaking an agree- 
ment, to be honourable 3 for though by them you may acquire Power, and *tis poſſible a 
Kingdom, (yet, as I faid before) it @nnot be with honour but by fraud, I mean that ar- 
tifice which is ſhewn in ſtratagems and circumventions, againſt an engmy that is not only 
in hoſtility, but a ſtate of dehance, (for where he repo'es any confidence in you, it alters 
the caſe) and ſuch as I mean, was the artifice of Haxibal when he pretended to fly, only to. 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſome paſſes, and fo block up the Conſul and his Army 3 ggalſo when to 
ckar himſelf of Fabius Maximus, he found out the invention of bindin -brands and 
other combultible matter about the horns of the Cattel,: and turning them out upon the 
enemy. And much of this nature was that of Pontius Generaifor te Samnites ;, which 
he uſed to circumverit the Roman Army ad Tureas Candinas. Pontius having diſpoſed 
his Army privately upon the mountains3 ſent ſeveral of his Souldiers habited like Shep- 
herds with ſeveral herds of Cattel thorow the plain : being all taken and examined by the 
Romans where the Army of the Samnites was, they unanimouſly concurred in the ſtory 
which Pontixs had put into their mouths, that it was gone to beliege Nocera ; which be- 
ing credited by the Conſul, he brake up from his poſt, aud marching thorow the plain for 
the relief of Nocera, he ran himſelf into the trap, and was no ſooner entred, but he was 
block'd up by the enemy. This exploit was fraudulently performed, yet it would have 
been very honourable to Pontizs, had he followed his Father's advjce, who would have 
had him cither diſmiſſed the Romans frankly, that they might have been obliged by their 
uſage, or Elſe have put them all to the fword, that they might have taken no revenge z but 
he took the middle way, Que neqz amicos parat,neqz inimicos tollit, Which neither multiply'd 
bis friends, nor leſſened the number of his foes. Which way has always been pernitious in 
matters of ſtate, as has been ſhewn elſewhere. 


CH AP. XLI, 


_ That ones Conntty-is to be defended by all means, and whether honourable or 
| diſhonenrable it imports not, *tis well defended. 


A He Reman Army and their Conſul (as is ſaid before) were block'd up by the Samnites, 
'K who havin d terms to them which were very diſhonourable, as that they 
(hould be difcniſſed ſub jugum, and diſarm'd (in token of bondage), and then ſent back 
again to Rome, The Conſuls were amazcd at the motion, and the whole Army was in 
deſpair 3 when Lentulns the Roman Legate ſtood up, and told them that in his judgment 
no conditions were to be ſcrupled at that time when their Country was at ſiake: for the 
ſafety of Rome conſiſting in the ſafety of that Army, the Army was to be preſexved, and 
that Country which is defended, is well detended, let the way be as it will, honoura- 
ble or not honourable, it matters not: for it that Army was preſerycd, in time Rome might 
work off that diſgrace + butif it were loſt, ( though it periſhed never ſo bravely) Country, 
and Liberty and all would be loſt with it: andf{ his counſcl was followed, And this 
_ to be conlidered and obſerved by every man whoſe office it is to adviſe for the good 
of his Country 3 for where the ſafety ot that is in queſtion, no other conſideration oughe 
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to be coincident, as whether the way be juſt or unjuſt; merciful or crue| » honourable or 
diſhonourable 3 but poſtponing all other reſpects, you are to do that which thall Procure 
the ſafety of your Country, and preſervation of its liberty. And this is effectually imi- 
tated by the French both in their words, and decds, whenever the Majeliy of their Prince, 
or the intereſt of their Country js at ſtake. For there is nothing they bear with leſs patience, 
than to hear a man ſay ſuch a thing is diſhonourable for their King) for they believe their 
King uncapable of diſhonour, be bis Couunſels or his fortune what they will, becauſe whe- 
ther he wins or loſes, or whatever is done, all makes for the King. 


—  — 
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CHAP. XLIL 


That ſorc'd Promiſes are not binding. 


He Conſuls being returned to Rome, with their Army difarmed, and a ſcandal upon 
them for the diſhonourable conditions to which they had ſubmitted 3 the tirlt who 
ſpake _ the keeping them, was S. Poſtumiws the Conſul, who perſwadcd the Senate 
that only himſelf, and thoſe who accepted them, were obliged thereby 3 and that they did- 
not extend to the people of Rome; wherefore if the people of Kome would be never ſo 
exact, the moſt that could be expected trom them, would be but todeliver up him, and 
. all thoſe who had engaged themſelves into the hands of the Samnitesz and this he main- 
tained with ſo much obſtinacy and zeal, that the Senate was convinced , and ſent him and 
the reſt back Priſoners to the Samaites, with a proteſtation againſt the Peace, as not ex- 
tending to them 3 and fortune was fo favourable to Poſtumins in the bulineſs, that the Sam- 
nites not retaining him, he return'd to Rome, and was in greater reputation there after 
his loſs, than Pontius was among the Samnites aftcr his Victory. And here there are two 
things more particularly remarkable : One is, That there is no ation, but is capable of 
producing honour and renown in victory there is nothing more frequent : In loſs, it is 
poſſible, by making it appear that it came not by your fault ; or elſe by doing ſome action 
preſently after, that may recompence and repair it. The other is, That it is not ſcanda- 
lous to break ſuch promiſes as are extorted by force. For in promiſes relating to the pub- 
lick, if they be obtained by force, when the force ceaſes, the promiſe ceaſeth with it, and 
may be negleed without any diſgrace. Of this, all Hiſtory is full of examples, and there 
is not aday but preſents us with new : For as we (ce Princes make no Conſcience of per- 
forming, any thing that they are obliged to by force, eſpecially if the torce be removed 
fo they are as little tender of their promiſes in other things, when the cauſe which preſs'd 
them to promiſe is taken away : which whether commendable or not in a Prince,or binding 
or not binding, I ſhall not determine in this place, having ſpoken ot it ſo hrgely in my 
Treatife called The Prince. 


m__ 


CH AP. XLIE. 


Thoſe who are born in the ſame Country, retain almoſt the ſame Nature 
thorow all the variety of times. 


V Iſemen were wont to fay (and perhaps not unworthily) That he who would 
V know what will be, muſt conſider what has been already, becauſe there is nothing 
in the world now, nor will be hereafter , but what has, and will have conformity with a 
the productions of former times and the reaſon 1s, becauſe proceeding from men who 
have, and have had always the ſame paſſions, they muſt neceſſarily have the ſame ettects. 
"Tis trac indecd their ations are ſometimes better and more virtuous in this Province, than 
in that, and in that more than in another, according to the difference of their Education, 
for from the manner of their breeding, people. take the tirſt rudiments of their conver- 
fation 3 and it makes it more eafie to conjecture future events, by what is paſſed, when we 
ſce ſome Nations retaining their humours and peculiarities a long time. So one Natian 
has been always covetous, another fraudulent 3 and ſoon the other fide, one has been con- 
ftantly famous for one virtue, and another for another. He who peruſes the paſlages ot 
+ old in curvery City of Florence, and compares them with our modern , will hind that it 


has been all along expoſed to the ayarice, pride, cruelty, and talſhood ot the a __ 
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French : Every one knows how unfaithfully we have been dealt withal : How often 
Charles VIII. of France received our Money, and promiſed to reſtore the Citadels at Piſa ; 


'but never perform'd, which was a great inſtance of his infidelity, and avarice. But to 


wave ſuch recent examples, every one knows what hapned in the War betwixt the Florex- 


« tines, and the Viſconti Dukes of Milan. The Flerentines being deſtitute of other expe- 


dients, reſolved to bring the Emperor into Italy, to fall upon Lombardy with all his power 
and reputation. The Emperor engaged to bring a great Army into Italy; to make War 
upon the Viſconti, and to defend Florence againſt them, upon 'condition the Florentines 
pay'd him 100000 Ducats by way of advance, and as much more when they came into 
Italy. The Florentines agreed, paid their tirſt Money down, and the relt when they enter'd 
Italy ;, yet when he had marched as far as Verona, he turned back without doing any thing, 
complaining of the Flarentines for want of performance : So that had not Florence been 
under ſome extraordinary neceſlity, or paſſion , or had they ever read and conſidered the 
ancient cuſtoms of thoſe Nations, they would never have been ſo often over-reached, ſee- 
ing they have been always alike, and uſed the ſame practices in all places, with all people. 
Thus they ſerved the Twſcans of old, who having been many times over-power'd and 
routed, -and diſperſed by the Romans, and finding their own force unable to defend them , 
they articled with the French on this fide of the Alps to give them a Sum of Money , for 
which the French were to joyn their forces with the Twſcans, and march with them againſt 
the Romans : But when the French had got their Money, they refuſed to perform the con- 
ditions on their part, alledging that they received it not to make War upon the Romans , 
but to forbear infeſting them themſelves: by which infidelity and avarice in the French, the 
poor Tuſcans were at once defeated both of their Money and affiſtance. From whence we 


- may conclude that the Tuſcans were formerly of the ſame nature as now, and eſpecially 


the Florentines, and the French and other foreign Nations had always the ſame inclination 
to deceive them. 


— 


CHAP, XLIV. 


Confidence and boldneſs does many times obtain that which would never be 
compaſſed by ordinary means. | 


He Samnites were invaded by the Romans, and their Army ſo weak, it durſt not meet 
them in the field : whereupon it was reſolved, That all their Garrifons ſhould be 
reinforced, and with the reſt of their Troops: they ſhould paſs into Twſcany (which was 
then at peace with the Romans) and try if they could tempt them to take up Arms, and 
break their Peace 3 and in the Harangue which was made by the Samnites to the Tuſcans to 
remonſtrate upon what occalion they had taken up Arms themſelves, they had this expreſ- 


ſion, Rebellaſſe quod pax ſervientibus gravior , _ libers bellum. They had rebelled, 
" becauſe Peace was more inſupportable in ſervitu 


, than War to men that are free. And (6 
partly by perſwaſions, and partly by the preſence of their Army, they prevailed with them 
to take Arms againſt the Romans , which they had refuſed to their Embaſſadors before. 
From whence it is to be obſerved, that when a Prince deſires to obtain any thing of another 
(if occaſion permits) he ought not to give him time to conlider, but is to a& ſo as he may 
ſee a neceſſity upon him of reſolving immediately; and this is done when the perſon to 

' whom the demand is made ſees that in either denying it abſolutely, or delaying his anſwer, 
he runs a manifeſt danger. This on was uſed very handſomly in our days by Pope Fu- 
liu with the French , and Monſiexr de Foix (the King of France's General) againſt the 
Marqueſs of Mantonxa, Pope Julixs reſolving to drive the Family of the Bextivog/t out of 
Bolonia; and judging that to do it, he ſhould have need of the aſſiſtance of the French, 
and that it would be convenient the Vexetians ſhould ſtand Neuter 3 To this purpoſe he 
ſent Embaſſadors to them both, but could get nothing but uncertain and ambiguous an- 
ſwers; wherefore to ſurprizethem, and bring them that way to his lure whether they 
would or no , he got what Forces he could t , and marching dire&ly to Bolonia, ſent 
to the Venetians to let them know he they ſhould ſtand Neuter 3 and to the French 
to ſend him Supplies : Both of them hnding themſelves under a neceflity of anſweri 
immediately, and that there was no time allowed to conſider, fearing the diſpleaſure and 
indignation of his Holineſs, they both of them complycd 3 the Venetian did not meddle ; 
and the Frencbſ cnt him aſſiſtance. Monfiexr de Foix being another time with his Army in 
Bolonia, and underſtanding the defcion of Breſcis, he reſolved to go immediately and 

endea- 
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endeavour to reduce it. There were but two ways that he could. poſſibly paſs 3 one was 


thorow the Dominions of his Maſier, but that was Y jous and about; the other was a ' 


ſhortet cut, thorow the Territories of the Marqueſs of Mantoxiz 3 but then he was not only 
to force his way thotow that Country, but,he was to paſs certain Sluces betwixt Fens and 
Lakes (with which that Country abounds) and that was not to® be done without great 
difficulty, in reſpe& of ſeveral Forts which were upon then, and all well guarded by the 
Marqueſs : However de Foix reſolved upon the ſhorteſt, in ſpite of the difficulty 3 and that 


the Marqueſs might have no time to deliberate, he marched with his Army, and at the / 


{ame moment ſent a Meſſenger to the Marquſcs for the Keys of ſuch Caltles as ſtood in his 
paſſage 3 and the Marqueſs ſurprized with the ſuddenneſs and contidence of the demand, 
ſent them immediately, which he would never have done had they been more modetily de- 
fired 3 the Marqueſs being in League with the Venetian and Pope; in whoſe hands he had 
likewiſe a Son at that time 3 allwhich, had he had time to have conlidered, would have 
been very laudable reaſons to have denyed it: But being preſs'd of a ſudden, he ſent them 
( as iS ſaid before) : Juſt ſo it was betwixt the Twſcans, and the Samnites 3 the preſence of 
he Samnian Army. having forced them to take Arms, which they had refuſed before, and 
had ſcarcely done then, had they had liberty to have advis'd. 


Ig 
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CHA P. XLV. 


Whether in a Battel it is beſt to give or receive the Charge. 


Ecis, arid Fabims two Roman Conſuls, were in the ficld with rwo Armies againſt 

the Samnites, and Twſcans 3 and being come to a Battel, it is obſervable that they 

took two ſeveral ways in the manner of their tighting, and it is worth our enquiry which 
of them was the bett. -Decizs charged the Enemy with all imaginable fury, and engaged 
his whole Army at once: Fabius received the charge; and (judging, that way the mo't 
ſafe) reſerved his effort till the laſt, when (as we ay) the Enemy had ſpent their tire, and 
the heat of their fury was over. By the ſucce(sot the Battel, itappeared that the delign 
of Fabius was better than that of Decixs, who tired with the vehemence of his tirli charge, 
and ſceing his men engaged farther among the Enemy, than otherwiſe they would have 
been, to gain that honour by his death, which he could not hope for by the Victory, in 
imitation of his Father, he ſacrificed himſelt for the Koman Legions. Which when Fa- 
bis underſtood, that he might not gainle$ honour by living , than his colleagu& ſhould 
do by his death, he advanced with his Reſerves, and charg'd the Enemy fo briskly , that 
he overthrew them, and gained a happy and moſt memorable Victory. By which it ap- 


pears that the way of Fabiu was more imitable and ſecure. 
' . 


A FY * . 


CHAP. XLVI. 


How it comes to paſs that in a City the ſame Family retains the ſame manners 
and cuſtoms a long time. . 


| appears that not only one City has its manners and inſtitutions different 3 and produ- 
ces men more auſtere; or effeminate than the relt 3 but in the ſame City Familics are 
frequently found to have the fate difference. Of this there are multitude of Examples, 
and particularly in Rome. The Manlii were alwiys rigid and ſevere: The Pwblicoli benign, 
- and lovers of the people : The Appii ambitious and enemics to the people, and fo in ſeveral 
other Families they had- their peculiar qualities that diſcriminated them from the reſt ; 
which cannot proceed barely from their extration and blood (for that muſt of necethty 


have bcen altred by the variety of their Marriages) but rather from the diverlity of their - 


Education,' in the ſeveral Families 3- for it is a great matter when a man is accuſtomed to 
hear well or ill of any thing fromthis infancy 3 and makes ſuch an impreſſion in him, that 
from thence he many times regyilates his converſation as long as he lives; and if this were 
not ſo, it would have been impoſlible that all the Appii ſhould have been agitated by the 
ſame paſſion and ambition, as Livy 6bſcrved in moſt of them and particularly in one of 
the laſt, who being made Cexſor, and to depolite his Office at the expiration of 18 months 
according to Law, refuſed it abſolutely (though his Colleague reſigned) inlifting upon an 
| Kkk O 
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old Law made by the Cenſors to continue their Magi cy for five years : and though there 
were many meetings, and great contention and tumult about this 3 yet in ſpite both. of 
Senate and People he could not be brought to depolite... And he who reads the Oration * 


- which he made againſt P, Sempronius the Tribune of the people, will diſcern the infolence = 


of that Family, and thebounty and humanity of ſeveral other Citizens expreſſed by their 


- obedience to the Laws, and their affeQion to their Country. 


— . 
g—_ 


CHA P.. XLVII . 


A good Citizen is to forget all private injury , when in competition 
with his love to his Country. | 


Anlins the Conſul being employed in the Wars againſt the Samnites, received a wound 
that diſabled himfor executing his charge 3 upon which the Senate thought fit to 
ſend Papirins Curſor the DiQator to ſupply his place 3 and the Dictator being by the Laws 
to be nominated by Fabizs, who was then with his Army in Twſcany , they were fearful 
(in reſpe& of an old quarrel betwixt them) that Fabins would not name him. Whereupon 
the Senate diſpatched two Embaſſadors toward him, to intreat that (laying aſide all pri- 
vate animoſity) he wou'd name Curſor for Dictator, which F abius did out of love to his 
Country 3 though by his ſullenneſs and ſilence, and ſeveral other figns he ſignihed his relu- 
Qancy, and that that EleQion went againſt the hair : From hence therefore, all good Citi- 
zens are to take example, and learn to prefer the publick good, before any private quarrel 
of their own. | 


4 
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CHAP. XLVIIE. 
When an Enemy commits any grand fault , "tis to be ſuſpeted for a fraud. 


UVinius being left Lieutenant of the Roman Army in Tuſcany,” upon the Conſuls goi 
to Rome to be preſent at ſome Ceremony, the Twſcans to draw him into a trap, lay'd 
an Ambuaſcade for him not far from his Camp 3 and having diſguiſed ſome of their Soldiers 
in the habit of Shepheards, they cauſed them to drive certain Cattel within ſight of the 
Romans \ and the Shepheards were ſo exa@ ip their obedience, that they came up to their 
very Stoccadoes : The Lieutenant wondered at their coutidence 3 and the unreaſonableneſs 
of the thing gave him occaſion to ſuſpe& 3 wher@pon he found out a way to diſcover the 
fraud, and fruſtrate the whole plot : From whence we may obſerve that a General is not 
to preſume upon any groſs crror that hisenemy commits 3 becauſe it is not rational to be- 
lieve he would be ſo ſottiſh, and inconſiderate, were there not ſome ſtratagem at the bot- 
tom 3 yet many times men are ſo blinded with deſire of Victory, that they ſee nothing but 
what makes for themſelves. The French having overthrown the Romans not far from the 
Alia, and purſuing them to Rome, found the gates open, and without any guards to de- 
fend them : They apprehended it a deſign, and ſtood drawn up all that day and the next 
night, wichoyt daring to enter, not imagining the Romans could have: been fo abject and 
imprudent as to have abandoned their Country, In the year 1508. when the Florentines 
bet ed Piſa, Alfonſo del Mutolo a conliderable Citizen of that Town, being Prifoner in 
the Carnp, promiſed that if they would give him his liberty, he would deliver one of the 
Gates into their hands; the Florentines believed and diſcharged him 3 but coming after- 
wards to negotiate more particularly with certain Commiſſiogers deputed to that 
he was ſo far from coming privately, that he was always accompanied with ſeveral of the 
Piſans, only when they came to treat, he defired them to withdraw. Foraſmuch therefore 
as he came publickly, and attended by ſeveral Piſans , the Flarentines had good reaſon to 
ſuſpe& the pertormance of bis iſe ; But the Florentints were {o blinded with a delire 
—_ rant r mo _ ws —_— of Alfonſo, they came up to the Gate towards 
a, expeQing to be let in 3 but all things being prepared tor them, they received a 
los, and Iktt many of their beſi Officers a. Soldiers bchind them, 2 EL 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XLIX. 


A Common-wealth which deſires to preſerve it ſelf free, has need of new 
proviſions every day; and upon what ſcore Fabius was called Maximus. 


I7 falls out of neceſſity (as has been ſaid before) that in a great City there is not a day 

but ſore accidents occur that have need to be remedied 3 and as they are of more or lets 
importance, ſo their Phyſician ought to be more or leſs expert. And if firange and un- 
expected accidents ever hapned in any City, it was in Rome: one of which ſort , was the 
the general conſpiracy of the Roman Women againſt their Husbands : ſome had poyſoned 
their Husbands already, and all the reſt had their materials ready to do as much by theirs. 
Of the {ame ſort was the conſpiracy of the Bucchanals, diſcovered during the time of the 
Macedonian War, in wich many thouſands of Men and Women were engaged ; which 
would have been very dangerous for that City, had it not been diſcovered 3 or the Romans 
not had a cuſtom of puniſhing whole multitudes when they offended. And here we can- 
not but admire the fortitude, the ſeverity, the magnanimity of the Romans in puniſhing 
offenders 3 which (if there were nothing elſe to cvince it} would bea great teſtimony of 
their virtue and power. For ſo great was their juſtice, they made no ſcruple to execute a 
whole Legion, or City at a time : ſometimes they baniſhed 8 or 10000 men together with 
ſuch conditions as would have been inſupportable to a ſingle man: ſo it hapned to thoſe 
who eſcaped from the Battel at Cannas, they baniſhed them all into Sicily ; forbidding 
them to Quarter in any-Town, or to commit any diſorder. But the moſt terrible of all 
their executions was the decimation of their Armies, in which every tenth man was pur to 
death by lot quite thorow their Armyznor for the puniſhment of a multitude can any way be 
found more tormidablez tor where a multitude tranſgreſſes , and no certain Author is 
known, to puniſh the whole with death would be too ſevere 3 and to puniſh one part, and 
excuſe another would be injuſt tothoſe who were puniſh*d, and encourage the other to 
commit the ſame offence again : But where all are alike guilty, to executeevery tenth man 
by lots, gives him whois to be puniſhed , occaſion to complain only of his fortune 3 and 
makes him who eſcapes affraid againſt the next time. The good Women then who would 
have poyſon'd their Husbands 3 and the Pricſis of Bacchus were puniſhed as they deſerv'd 
and though theſe maladies in a Common-wealth have many times very ill Symptoms, 
yet they are not mortal, bccauſe there is ſtil] time enough for the cure. But where the 
State is concern'd, it is otherwiſe, and time may be wanting 3 and therefore it they be 
not ſeaſonably and prudently redreſſed, the whole Government may miſcarry. And this 
may be clear'd to us, by what hapned in Rome. The Romans having been very free in 
beſtowing the freedorn and priviledges of their City upon ſtrangers, the ſtrangers grew fo 
numerous by degrees, and to have ſo great a Vote in the Councils, that the whole Govern- 
ment began to totter, and decline trom its old, to its new Inhabitants; which being ob- 
ſerved by Quintns Fabins the Cenſor, he applyed a remedy in time, by reducing all the new 
Citizens into four Tribes 3 that being contracted into ſo narrow a ſpace, they might not 
have ſo malignant an influence upon the City 3 and this ſo timely and fo uſctul expedient, 
was taken ſo thankfully from him by the people, that they gave him the addition oft Maxi. 
mus, and he was called Fabins Maximus ever after. 
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1RANSLATOR 


TO THE 


READER — 


Kind Reader, 


1 may ſeem Frange to you at firs, that I have divided 
the Books of Machiavel, and diſpoſed them into Chap- 
ters, contrary to the order of his Dialogues ; but I am 

aſſured when you conſeder my intention, you will rather ap- 
laud than condemn me. 1 was always ſenſible that no man 
could blame me, if I kept exatly to my Author ; neverthe- 
Jeſs 1 thought this way more beneficial, the length of a 
Diſcourſe being commonly tireſome to any man who affetts 
brevity ; beſides that in all ſorts of Books, theſe kind of 
breaches and ſettions are very helpful to the memory. For 
this reaſon the Works of Ariſtotle, Vitruvius and Pliny, 
which were originally in another method, have been reduc'd 
ſrnce into this manner of diviſzon. I have preſum'd to do 
the ſame in this my Tranſlation, having had more regard to 
the eaſe and advantage of the Reader, than to the exatf or- 
der of the Author, whom I have not followed verbatim, by 
reaſon of the diverſity of the Languages, yet his ſenſe I have 
obſerved as Striftly as would conſiſt with the propriety of 
our own Language, aſſuring my ſelf that your bounty will 
diſpence with ſome faults, ſeeing nothing can be done ſo ac- 
curately, but will be ſubject to many. Ty 
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THE 


PR EE ACE 


NICEOLO MACHIAVELLI, 


T O 


Lorenzo the Son of Philippo $ troggi, Gentleman 
of FLORENCE. 


M- have been, and are flill of opinion, that in the whole 


world no two things are more incongruous and diſſimilar 
than a Civil, and a Military life ; inſomuch that many 
times when a man deſigns bimſelf for a Soldier, be nag only takes 
upon him a new habit, but he changes his Cuſtoms, his Company, 
. bis manner of Diſcourſe, and leaves off all ways of civil converſa+ 
tion ; for he who would be light and nimble, and ready for the 
execution of all ſort of violence, looks upon a civil babit as ini- 
proper and cumberſom ; civil cuſtoms are unſuitable to him who thinks 
them ſoft and effeminate, and inconſiftant with the life he propoſes ; 
*and indeed it would be undecent if a man whoſe buſineſs it is to 
look. big, and Heftor, and fright the whole world with bis Oaths 
and bis» Blaſpbemies , ſhould carry himſelf demurely, and behave 
himſelf with the uſual gentleneſs and. complacency of other men 
and this is it which in our days makes this opinion true : But if 
we conſider the condition and method of old times, we ſhall find 
no two things more united, more conformable ; nor more neceſſarily 
amicable than they. For all the Arts which are contrived in a 
City for the common good; all the courſes invented to keep men in 
fear of God and the Laws would be uſeleſs and wain, were not 
force provided for their defence ;, which force (if well ordered) will 
be able to make them good , though perhaps the Laws are not ſo 
exatt in themſelves ; for this is moſt certain , good Orders without 
Military coerſion will quickly moulder to nothing, and run to decay 
like a Noble and Princely Palace that is uncovered at the top, 
and has nothing but the ſplendor and richneſs of its furniture to 
defend it from the weather. And if anciently Kingdoms and States 
imploy'd great induſtry to keep people in peace, and in the faith 
and fear of God; certainly in the regulation of their Military 
Diſcipline they employed much more; for where can ones Country 


LII repoſe 


The Preface. 
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repoſe greater confidence, than in him who has promiſed to dye for it 2 
Where can there be greater inclination to Peace, than in him who is 
not capable of- maleftation.or injury, ut by War ? Where can there be 
more fear of God, then ig him whobzng obnoxious ta hourly dangers, 
has moreneed of his divine aſſiftance. This neceſſity being well con - 
ſidered by tboſe who gave Laws to Kingdoms, and thoſe wbo bad the 
Command of their Armys, was the cauſe that the fife.of « Sauldier was 
in great reputation with all people, and much imitated and follow'd. 
| But military diſcipline being now totally deprav'd, and degenerated 
fromthepraffice of the ancients ; that depravitybath been. the occa- 
fion of ſeveral ill opinions, which bave brought that Diſcipline into 
contempt, and made all people hate and awoid the converſation of a 
Souldier, But conſidering with my ſelf both from what I have ſeen 
angread, that it is not impoſſuble to revine the diſcipline of our 4n- 
ceflors ; and reduce it to its primitive excellence, 1 _ {to ke 
my ſelf from idleneſs) to write what 1 __ mipht be to the lai 
fatiion of ſilph perſons as were ſtudioys of the art Eft and lovers 
of NY : tis true, tis more than. ordinary boldneſs to treat of 
thzs Subjef, where others bave been yo ſerupulous and wary ; yet EL 
cannot think.it an error to write of what others have profeſſed and ex- 
erciſed with much more audacity and preſumption ; For my faults in 
writing, may be correfled without prejudice to 0 body; but thoſe 
faults which they commit in the execution, cannot be repair'd, but 
the deſtrufion and ruine of ſeveral people ; conſider then (Sir) the 
quality of my labours, and according to your judgment let them be 
approved or rejefe1, as you think they deſerve : I ſend them to you. as 
a teftimony of my gratitude, though my abilities are not in the leaft 
commenſurat with the greatneſs of your favours ; beſides it being the 
cuflome to addreſs things of this nature to perſons that are Illuſftrious 
for their Birth, wealth, parts, or generoſity: I knew you had not 
many equals in your Nobility and Fortune, fewer in your parts ; but 
in Generoſity and Liberality, none at all, | 
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ARTAX+ WAR 


- IN SEVEN 


BOOKS 
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LIBER &t 
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CHAP. TL 


How the Seignenr Fabritio Colonna being refreſhing himſelf one evening with 
ſome other Gentlemen in a beautiful Garden, took, occaſion to enter upon this 


diſcourſe of War. 


Ecing I am of opinion, that after a man is dead, it is lawful for any body to com- 
| mend him without danger of reproof,(becauſe there can be no occaſion nor ſuſpition 
of flattery) I ſhall make no difficulty to ſpeak ſomething in praiſe of our renowned 
and true friend Coſimo Rucellai, whoſe name I cannot remenber without tears in my 
eyes, having known in him all the good qualities which one good Friend or good Citizen 
would deſire in another 3 for I know not any thing ſo dear to him, that he would not have 
fcriticed for his friend ; nor any thing ſo dreadful, that he would not have undertaken 
for his Country : and I confeſs freely among, all with whom I have had any acquaintance 
and converſation, I do not know any man whoſe heart was more diſpoſed to great and 
magnificent things. At his death nothing troubled him ſo much (as he complained often 
to his friends) as that he ſhould die young, and in his own houſe without honour, or the 
fatisfaftion of — been ſerviceable to any man as he deſired ; for he was ſenſible that 
no more could be ſaid of him than that he died a good friend. However it follows not 
but we who were acquainted with him, may bear teſtimony of his virtues and good qua- 
lities, ſeeing there is nothing left of his works or aCtions to recommend him to the World : 
and yet fortune was not ſo much his enemy but ſhe ſuffered him to leave a ſhort monu- 
ment of the dexterity of his wit, which appears in certain Sonnets, and amorous Verſes 
of his compoſition 3 in which = ( _— he was not amorous) he entertained himſelf 
at idle,timcs in his youth, till his Stars had conducted him to higher thoughts, by which 
Verſcs it may ealily be diſcerned with what comelineſs and felicity he could have expreſſed 
his conceptions, and how honourable he would have made himſelf by his Poetry, had he 
made it his butineſs. But fortune having deprived us of ſuch a friend, it ſeems to me that 
no better remedy can be applyed, than for us (as far as is poſhble) to make as much of his 
memory as we can, and recollect ſuch ot his ſayings, or arguments, as were either witty or 
(olid. And becauſe there is nothing of him more freſh than the diſcourſe which he had 
lately with Fabritio Colonna in his Garden, (where the ſaid Fabritio gave a large account 
of all the mylteries of War on the one fide, and Coſimo propoſed, and objeted> and _ 
with as much gravity on the other) being then preſent by accident with other of our 
friends, 1 have thought tit to put it in writing, that by reading it, ſuch of Cofimo's friends 


as were there may renew the memory of his Virtues ſuch as were not there, may be 
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troubled for their abſence, and learn ſeveral things profitable not only for military, but civil 
converſation. 

I ſay then Fabritio Colonna returning from Lombardy, where for a long time he had done 
very honorable ſervice for the King of Spain,paſſing by Florence to repoſe himſelf ſome time 
in th City, viſit theDuke,and'etjjoythe company qt certainGendlemen with whom he had 
had 4ermer acqugſkance, Coſina held\hitmſelt oblged to invie him to lis. Gardens;nat 
ſo wfach/to ſhew-Ms own liberality and magniticence, as to aye larggs opportunity of 
diſcourſing with him, and informing himſelt of ſuch things as might be expected from a 
perſon of his experience, and ſpending a whole day in diſcourling bt what might be to the 
{atisfaction of his mind. Fabritio accepted his invitation, carhe to his houſe,” and was en- 
tertained very nobly by Coſimo, with ſeveral other of his more particular friends, as Zanob; 
Buondelmonti, Battifta daila Palla, Luigi Alamanni and others,.all of theg.young Gentle- 
men, his intimate triends, and* ardently ftudious'& the fame tiiygs, of whigſe qualitica- 
tions I ſhall ſay nothing in this place, becauſe being (till Iiving, Meir own aQions do re- 
commend them Every hour of the day. $2 f 

Fabritio was regall'd with as much pomp and magnificeneeas were conſiſtent with the 
ne and the place : but dinner being ended, the tables taken away, and all the formalities 

ons Feaſt over, (which among perſoris of great minds, whoſe thoughts are employed 
upon more honourable things, are not ſo tedious as with other people) the day being long, 
and heat exceſſive, Cofimo thought it convenient for the better ſatisfaCtion of his deſigns, 
under pretence of avoiding the heat, toccarry Fabritio mto'a cloſe and ſhady Arbour in the 
Garden, where they might diſcourſe with more leiſure and privacy and having brought 
him and the reſt of the Company to the place, ſome of them diſpoſed themſelves upon 
the graſs, (which was very pleaſant and greeri) and others upon ſeats under the ſhadow of 
thole lofty trees 3 Fabritio began to applaud the delightſomnels of. the place, and then look- 
ing particularly upon the trees, and not knowing of ſome of them, he ſtood ſtill, as it were 
in ſuſpence, which being obſerved by Coſimo, he told him, *tis poſſble, Sir, you may not 
be acquainted with thoſe trees, but *tis no wonder, for fome of them were in more requeſt 
with'our fore-Fathers than they are with us, and having told him their names, and. what 
delight Seignor Bernardo his Grand-father took in planting, Fabritio replyed, I thought 
they were as you ſay 3 but the pleaſantneſs of this place, and the innocence of that em- 
ployment puts me in mind of ſome Princes in the Kingdom of Naples who delighted 
themſelves exceedingly in thoſe kind of diverſions, and would plant, and make deficate 
Arbours to keep: themſelves from the heat 3 and thereupon breaking off ſhore in his 
diſcontſe, he ftood fill for a while, as in ſome ſerious ſufpence, bur preſently he told them, 
if Tthought I fhould'not misbehave my ſelf, ( which among my friends I ſuppoſe is not 
eaſy) I would give you my opinion of it, not to traduce or calumniate them, but for 
diſcourſe ſake, and to paſs away the time 3 for doubtleſs thoſe Princes (under correQion ) 
had done much better to have imitated their Anceſtors in great and heroick, rather than 
in ſoft and cffeminate things 3 to have followed their examples in the heat of the Sun, ra- 
ther than to have retir'd and withdrawn themſelves into the coolneſs of a ſhade; and ra- 
' ther to have perfonatcd their fore-Fathers in what was folid and perfect, than in what was 
delicate, and corrupt 3 for fince theſe kind of entertainments have bcen pleaſing to our 
Country-men, our Country has gone to ruine, and all things declined, 

Cofimo.* You have opened a way to a diſcourſe which I defir'd exceedingly, and there- 
fore 1 beg of you that you would ſpeak of it frankly, without reſpe& to any body, ſeeing 
I intend to interrogate you with the ſame freedom, and if in my demands or replies I ex- 
caſe, or accuſe any man, it will not be barely to excuſe or accuſe him, but to underſtand the 
truth. 

Fabritio. 1 ſhall be well pleaſed to inform you of any thing I know, and ſhall leave it 
fo your diſcretion to judge whether what 1 ſay be true or falſe, expecting to learn as much 
from your demands, as you will do from my anſwers; for a wiſe queltion makes a man 
conlider many things which perhaps he regarded not beforez and underitand others, which 
without interrogation he he underitood. 

Cofimo, I will return to what you ſaid firſt, that my Grand-father, and your fore- 
Fathers would have done more prudently to have imitated their Anceſtors in difficult and 
generous things, rather than in what was delicate and foftz and in this 1 will excuſe my 
part; and leave the other to be defended by you. I am of opinion that there was not a 
man in his time who deteſtcd all kind of effeminacy more than he, and who was a greater 
lover of that-kind of aQtivity and vigour which you ſo much commend », nevertheleſs he 
found that he could not make uſc of it cither in his own perſon, or in the perſons of his ' 

children, being born in ſo corrupt 2n age, that a man who ſhould have deviated from che 
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common td of thoſe times, would, have made- himſelf contemptible to every body. 
For- if aman in the heat of Summer-ſhould have lien baking, upon the ſands; or' in. the 
midſt of Winter ſhould have taken up his-quarters in theſnow, (as-Diogenes did.) he would 
have been thought a fool, or a mad-man: ſhould a man have followed the $ partan way, 
brought up his children in ſome cottage, taught them to ſleep in the tields ; to run; abour 
bare-foot and bare-headed 3 waſh in coJd'water to inure them to hardſhip, and by-making 
them leſs fond of lite, to make ther leſs ſenſible of death, he would haye been deſpiſed for 
his pains3 and have been thought rather a bruit than a man. Again ſhould/a rhan have 
been obſerved to ſtarve his own carkals, and to live only upon beans and peafe, and ſuch 
kind of pulſe, and have made as ſmall account of mony as Fabritixs didiof what was offer- 
cd him by the Samnites, *tis poſhble he might have been commended by ſome few; but. he 
ſhould have been followed by no body : being} diſcouraged therefore: by the prafice- of 
the prelenpsr, he followed not the example of his Ancettors exa&tly, but followed: them 
as much aMe «could, with as little notice and admiration to the World: TT 

Fabritio., You have excuſed your Grand-tfather very handſomly in that particular, and 
what you have faid is doubtleſly true 3 but I did not ſpeak ſo much of that hard and ruſtick 
way of living, as of other ways that are more ſoft and effeminate 3 have greater confor- 
mity and correſpondence with our preſent times, and are (in my judgment) ealily to be 
introduced by any man who has the government of affairs : and in my diſcourſe of this 
matter I (hall not need to ſiraggle into other Countrics for examples, for the Romans (my 
own Country-men) will turnith me abundantly; whoſe Practices, and order of Govern- 
ment, if well confidered, with not be found fo impoflible: to be introduced. in any other 
City where there is but the leaſt ſpark of virtue and goodneſs, | 

Cofimo. What are thoſe things which you would introduce according to the exatnple 
of our Anceſtors? 

Fabritio. To honour and reward virtue; not to deſpiſe poverty to value order and 
diſcipline of war; to conſtrain Citizens to love one another 3 to live without factions to 
poſtpone all private intereſt to the publickz and ſeveral other thimgs that may catily ac- 
commodate with our times; and theſe things are not difficult to be introduced, provided 
it be done deliberately, and by right means, becauſe in them the truth-is fo.manifeft and ap- 
parent, that the commoneſt capacity may apprehend it. He therefore wh& orders his af. 
fairs in this manner, plants himſelf trees which. will afford him a happier and more pleca- 
fant thelter and prote&ion than theſe. | 

Cofimo, 1 will not reply” <2 what you have ſaid, but refering it to the diſcretion of the 
company, (who can calily juyge Of it) I ſhall addreſs my: diſcourſe to:you, who ſeems to 
find tault with all thoſe who n their great and weighty affairs do not follow the examples 
of our Anceſtors, ſuppoling thereby I may be more eafily ſatigked in my intention;  T' 
would knoiv therefore how it comes to pals that, on one fide you condemn all thoſ&who 
do not imitate the pra@ice of our Anceſtorss and yet on the other, in your wars (which 
is your profeſſion, and excellence) it does not appear that. you have made uſe of any thing 
of the ancient method and diſcipline, or done any thing that reſembled ir. 

Fabritio, You are now come to the point where 1 expected you, and indeed my > 
diſcourſe deſerved, and I my ſelf deſired no other demand. And though I might fave 
my (c1t the labour, with a very plaulible excuſe, yet I will ſatisfy both your defire and my 
own, and that the more largely, becauſe both time and place.concurs to our convenience. 
Men who are delirous to do any great aQtion, are firſt to prepare themſelves with all dili-, 
gence and induſtry, that when occaſion is offered, they may be ready to execute and com- 
pleat it. And b&eauſe where thoſe preparations are made cautiouſly, they arc not to be | 
+ diſcovered 3 no man is to be accuſed of negligence, unleſs occafion diſcovers him hrſt, in 
which if he be remiſs, and makes not uſe of hjs time to execute his delign, it gives us to un- | 
derſtind, that either he has not prepar'd as he ought to have been, or that he had not 
thought of it at all: and therefore no -occalion having preſented it felt to me to diſcover 
the preparations which I had made to reduce our Militia into the form of the* ancients3 
if I have not yet reduced it, I conceive 1 cannot juſtly be condemned, cither by you, 
or any body clſe : and this I think is a ſufficient anſwer to your accuſation. 

Coſimo. It would be ſufficient indeed, could I be affured that you never had any occa- 
ſion. | 
Fabritio. But becauſe I find you may doubt whether ever ſuch occaſion were offered 
or not, I am content to diſcourſe more largely (upon condition you will have the patieng 8 
to hear me.) what preparations ate neceſſary to be made; what occation is neceflary to be 
had 3 what difficulties obſtru our preparatives, and hinder our occalion 3 and how this js 
eaſy and hard to fall out at the ſame time, which ſeems a contradiction. Gs 
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Cofimo, You cannot do me and the whole company a greater favour and if it will be 
no trouble to you to inlarge, it will be none to us to attend : but becauſe the diſcourſe is 
like to be long, I defire I may have the aſſiſtance of my friends, yet' with your licenſe and 
permiſſion z wherefore they and I do make it our requeſt, that you would not take-it amiſs 
if we interrupt you ſometimes with ſome importunate demand. 

Fabritio. 1am very well contented, that you (Cofims)) and theſe young Gentlemen 
your friends, ask any thing of me, becauſe | believe the heat of your youth makes you in- 
clinable to arms, and by conſequence more apt to give credit to what I ſhall ſay: and 
theſe other Gentlemen ſhall have the ſame liberty, becauſe their grey heads, and their cold 
blood, makes them commonly enemies to warfare, and incorrigible, as pcople poſſeſſed 
with an opinion that it is the times, not the ill cuſtoms which conſtrains men to liveat that 
rate. Queſtion me then freely, as you pleaſe 3 *tis the thing I detire, becauſe I ſhall there- 
by have ſome reſpit, and repoſe; and withal, the ſatisfaCtion of clearing your ggybts, and 
leaving nothing unanſwered-in your minds. 


— 
— 


CHAP. IL 


A perſon of honour and condition is not to make War his profeſſion. 


Fabritio. | pe begin my diſcourſe with what you ſaid, that in mattcr of War (which 

is my profeſſion) I never made uſe ot any thing of the ancients. To which 
I anſwer, that War being a profeſſion by which men cannot live honourably at all times, 
it is not to be taken up as a trade, unleſs it be by a Common-wealth, or a Kingdom, and if 
they be well conſtituted, they will neither of them ſuffer any of their Citizens or Subjeds, 
or any other good man to make it his bulineſs ; fer he will never be thought a good man 
who takes upon him an employment, by which it he would reap any profit at any time, 
he is obliged to be falſe, and rapacious, and cruel, and to entertain ſeveral other qualities 
that are not conſiſtent in a' good man 3 nor can any man (great or ſmall) who makes war 
his profeſſion, be otherwiſe than vitiousz becauſe that that trade being not to be followed 
in time of peace, they are neceſſitated cither to prevent or obſtru&t peace z ot in time of 
war to provide fo for themſelves, that they may ſublifſt in time of peace 3 and neither of 
thoſe two ways are praQcable to an honeſt man 3 for from the deſire of providing for 
themſelves againſt the evil day, when the wars ſhould be ended, proceed the robberies, and 


. thefts; and murders which are committed daily by ſach kind of people, and that upon their 


friends as well as enemies. And from the deſire of obſtructing the peace, proceed all the 
frauds and juglings which the Officers uſe with thoſe who pay them, and all to continue 
the war but if by accident peace be concluded contrary to their endeavors and delign, it 
is to be feared that the Officers finding themſelves deſtitute of pay, and their old liberty 


. and licentiouſneſs, will rogns ſuch Souldiers of fortune as have nothing to ſubſiſt 


upon, and falling into Province, plunder and rifle it without any compaifion. Do 
you not remember that here in Italy we had ſeveral of theſe disbanded Soutdiers, which 
ot together when the wars were done, called themſelves the Companies, and went up and 
} nd ranſacking Towns, and pillaging the Country, and all without remedy ? Have you 
not read how the firſt Cartbaginian War, the disbanded Souldiers united under the 
command of -Matho and Spendius, (two of their Ofhcers) and in a tumultuous manner 
made a more ous War upon the Carthaginians than that which they had had with 
the Romans? In the days of our Predecefſors Francis Sforza not only betraid the Milanois 
who had made him their General, but uſurped upon their liberty, and made himſelt their 
Prince, and for what, but that he might live in the ſame ſplendor when the Peace was con- 
cluded. And all the reſt of the great Officers in Italy were like him, (eſpecially if War 
was their profeſſion) and though de fatio they did not all make themſelves Dukes of Milax 
by their treachery, they were the more to be blamed, becauſe without the temptation of 
ſo great advantage their lives and exorbitances were as bad. The Father of Francis Sforza 
being in the ſervice of Queen Jane, conſtrained her to caſt her ſelf into the proteQion of 
the King of Arragon, having ed her on a ſudden, and left her diſarm'd in the midit 
of her enemies, and all to fatiate his ambition, to ſatisfy his revenge, or to have got her 
Kingdom for himſelf. Breccio with the ſame induſtry endeavoured to poſſels himſelf of 
the Kingdom of _—_ and had he not been defeated and lain at Aquila, he had certainly 
efſeed it 3 and confuſions proceeded from nothing elſe but from the cmploying of 
ſuch men as were-merccuary, and had nothing to ſublitt upon but their pay ? Have you 
' not 


'not a Proverb which confirms what )I fay, and tells os, chat 'War wither Thibves, md'Price 
brings. them to:the Gallows; :thoreafon ds; for thar thofciperſons whohave no vther way of 
livelihood, nor ſo:much-temper/and-ingenuity sX0 rakero any; other courſe thitt (rity Ho- 
neftly ſuſtain themyare+forced by neceflity to/rob'upon the high+ways, and then \quſticeis 


forced to diſpatch them. hs | 
Coſimo. You have repreſented this trade and profefion 'of ' a Souldier 'fo 'viteahd-con- | 4 
temptible, that tomnet now'to'be'worſe than none atull, whereas before T'thoughe XS 


It one of 'the molt-noble and excelletit _ in the World : {0 tharunles"you fitiefy tne 
beter, T'ſhall never be contented; for 'it it be iſo as you ſay, T: earmot (imagine hbw it 
ſhould come to paſs that Ceſar, and Pompey, and Scipio, and Marcellw,'nd foi tnany +6ihitr 
great Captains of the Romans ſhould become ſo famous as to be worſhipped like 
ON 

Fabritio, 1 have not yet thorowly:examined thoſe two things which I propoſed in the 
beginning 3 one is, that a good man cannot take up that calling as his ane 5 : the 
other is, that no well conltituted Government (whether Common-wealth or Kingdom) 
"wil ſaffer its SubjeRs or Citizetis to make War their whole buſineſs. To the firlt Thave 
ſpoke what I thought Att 3 it remains now that 'Ti{peak to the ſecond; in which I ſhall have 
occaſion to reply to your laſt demand. : 
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CHAP. ll 


How 4a Common«wealth ought not (in pruflence) to permitiany of its Citizens to 
| make War their profeſſaon. | 


Fabritio. 'Þ" Ouching the Romans which you mentioned, it is trac Pompey and Ceſar, and 
Lon the great Captains who were at Rome after the laſt 1 
War, arrived at great reputation, but it was rather as brave and generous, 'than good and 
virtuous men 3 whereas thoſe who were before them, were /famotis as triuch for their vir- 
tuc as —_—_—_ and the reaſon was, becauſe theſe made not War their profeffion, and the 
others did. "NE" 6" ches 5 7 | 
Whilſt the Roman Common-wealth was incorrupt and inwmacalate, there nevet-was any 
Citizen who preſumed by means of this proteſhion to make his own fortune wxey in 
time of Peace; by breaking the Laws, exacting upon the Provinces, uſurping 'a _ 
nizing over his Country, and uſing all-means to make himſelf rich. No man 'of inferior 
condition ever thought of violating his Oaths 3 maintaining of Particsz diſtefpeRing the 
Senate3 or promoting .of tumullts or any tyrannical ſedition with defign of g him- 
RIf a fortune by the profeflion of Arms. Burt thofe who had the command of their 
Annies, contented with their triamphs, returned joytully to their private affairs 3 'and the 
Okfkcers who were under them laid down their Arms with more alacrity than they had 
taken them up 3 every man returning to his former courſe of life, withoat any hopes of 
advancing himſelf by plunder and rapine. And of this we have firong and evidenc 
cauſe of conjecture from the example of Regotus Artilins, who being General of the 
Koman Armies in Africa,and having in a manner conquered the Carthaginians, defired leave 
of the Senate to return, that he might look to a Farm of his in the Conntry which his 
ſervants had negle&ted. From whence it is as clear as the day, that had he made War his 
profeſſion, or defigned to have raiſed his own fortune out of the-ruines of other people, 
having ſo many Provinces at his mercy, he would never have been ſo careful of the im- 
provernent of a Cottage, when every day would have brought him in more than his whole 
Patrimony was worth. But becauſe men, and ſuch as are not deſirous to make a trade 
of War, are unwilling to reap any other fryit therefrom but labour, and danger, and glory; 
when they are arrived at a ſufficient proportion of the later, *ris cheit ambition to return 
quictly to their houſes, and live upon their old profeſſions in Peace. As to the common 
and private Souldier, *tis clear they were of the ſame humour, ard declin'd any ſuch pro- 
feſfion 3 tor though when they were at home, they delired many of them to be in the 
wars, yet when they were in the wars, they were as willing to be diſmiſſed. This is tna- 
nifeſt by ſeveral arguments, but efpecially by the priviledg which the Roma granted to 
their Cicizens, chat none of them ſhould be conſtrained to the wars againſt his own in- 
clination- So that Rome whilſt it was well governed (which was till the tine of the 
Gracchi ) had never any Souldier who made it his profeſſion to be ſo, by which means few 


of them were diffolute, and thoſe who were, were puniſhed ſeverely- ' A City then- wel\ 
conſtituted 
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conſtituted and governed is to take care that this Art of War be in time of Peace only 
asan exerciſe, and in time of War only for neceſſity, and the acquilition of glory 3 leaving 

the conſtant practice and profeſſion of - it to the State, as the Romans did anciently to the 

Common-wealth of Rome. That Citizen who has = other deſign in the profeſſion of 

Arms, let him be what he will, is no honeſt man that City which is governed any 

other way, is as much in the —_ 

Cofimo. 1 am very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid hitherto, and do acquieſce in 
concluſion as far as it relates toa Common-wealth, but as to Kings I am apt to diſſent, 
I am apt to think it convenient a King ſhould have thoſe Sw him who made 

Arms their profcthon. 


She 


—_———_——_ 


CHAP. IV. 


That 4 King ought not to permit his Subjes to make Arms their profeſsion, 
for the miſchiefs which do frequently enſue. 


Fabritio. A Kingdom well govern'd t the more carefully avoid people of that con- 

dition, becauſe it is they who debauch their King by being the only Mini- 
ſters of his Tyranny. Anddo not objeRt to me any of our preſent Kingdoms 3 for I ſhall 
deny abſolutely that they are as well governed as formerly, when Kings had no Soveraignty, 
nor-abſolute power , but in the Armies, becauſe there (and no where elſe) there is a 
neceſſity of ſpeedy reſolutions 3 and that ſuch a power ſhould be repoſed ina ſingle perſon; 
in other caſes they ought to do nothing without their Counſel, and itis to be the particular 
care of all that are of Counſel to a Prince, to keep off ſuch perſons from about him as pro- 
mote War in time of Peace, becauſe they cannot frame themſelves to any other way of 
ſubſitance. But I will diſcourſe ſomething more largely of this matter, not ſtanding ſo 
much upon a Kingdom that is perfe&ly good according to the model of the Antients, but 
ſuppoſing ſuch a one as is like the Kingdoms of our days 3 in which likewiſe a King ought 
to be fearful of ſach as live wholly by War, be@auſe the Nerves and firength of all Armics 
lyes certainly in the Infantry. 

Wherefore if a King orders his matters ſo il], that his foot be not content to return to 
their ſeveral callings intime of Peace, and live as formerly by. their labour, he muſt neceſ- 
frily be ruined 3 for of all the Soldiers in the world, none are ſo dangerous as thoſe who 
make War their profeſſion ; and the reaſon is, becauſe you muſt be always at War, or keep 
them always in pay 3 otherwiſe you will run a great hazard of being turn'd out of your 

I 3 and becauſe it is impoſhble either to maintain War perpetually, or keep them 
in continual pay, you will be in great danger of being driven out of your Kingdom. M 
Country-men the Romans (as I ſaid before) whilſt they were wiſe , and honeſt never ul 

. fered their Citizens to make that exerciſe their calling, though in reſpe& of their perpetual 
' Wars, they were able to have pay'd them perpetually ; But to avoid the inconveniencies 
which might follow thereupon, ſeeing the condition of their times did not alter , they 
Altered their Men, ordering their affairs in ſuch manner, that every fifteen years their Le- 
gions were renewed, and filled up _= with young men in the flower of their agez 
' that is to ſay, betwixt cighteen and thirty five years ez during which time their legs, 
their hands, and their eyes do correſpond one with the other, and are in the fame diſpoli- 
tion 3 for they did not keep them till their ſtrength and vigour decayed, and their froward- 
neſs and inſolence encreaſed, as they did afterwards when the times were more corrupt. 
For Ofavian firſt, and afterwards Tiberins (preferring their private power before the 
profit of the publick) began to diſarm the people (that thereby they might have them 
/ more eaſily at command) and to keep ſtanding Armies upon the Frontiers of their Em- 
pire. But becauſe they thought them inſufficient tocurb the people, and awe the Senate 


of Rome ;, they iſhed another Army (which they called the Pretorian) which was 
quartered always about the City, and intended as a + But when afterwards the Em- 
perors permitted them who were liſted in thoſe to lay alide all other profeſſions, and 


dcvote themſelves to War, they grew inſolent immediately, and became not only ter- 
rible to the Senate, but pernicious to the Emperors, infomuch that many of them were 
put to death by the fury and inſolence of thoſe Soldiers, who created , and depoſed their 
Emperors as 3 and ſometimes it fell out that at the ſame time ſeveral Empe- 
rors were created by the ſeveral Armies, which occalioned the diviſion tirſt, and by degrees 
the deſiruction of the Empire. Tholc Kings therefore who are deſirous to live in taſery 


and 
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and peace, ought to have their Armies compoſed of ſuch perfons, as when there is a nece(. 
lity of War, will take up Atms freely for the defence of their Country; and when. Peace 

is concluded, will as readily acquieſs, and return to their old habitations and callings ; 
which may eafily be done, it they make theit Levies of ſuch men as have profeſſions before: 

A King is likewiſe (upon the publication of Peace) to command his Generals and great 
Officers to their reſpective chargesand governments elſewhere 3 the Reformades and Gen- 
tlemen to their own Houſes and Eſtates 3 and the common Soldiers to their Original Trades 

and Occupations: And by the ele&ion of ſuch men, they- will fight ſtoutly to procure 
Peace, but never diſturb Peace to createa War. 

Coſimo. I mult confeſs your diſcourſe to me ſeems very conliderable 3 yet being fo con- 
trary to what I fancied before, my mind is not ſo well fatistied but there remains ſome . 
doubt behind which is ſtill to be cleer*d : for I obſerve ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen who 
in times of Peace maintain themſelves wholly by the profeſſion of Arms; as ſeveral great 
Commanders of your acquaintance and quality, who are wn pay under ſeveral Princes and 
States 3 belides molt of the'men at Arms are continued in pay for the guard and ſecurity of 
ſuch Cities and Caſtles as are requiſite to be kept 3 ſo that in my judgment there is employ- 
ment cnough for them all in time of Peace. 
| Fabritio. I do not believe that you can think that in time of Peace there is entertainment 
for them all; for if noother reaſon was to be alledged, the ſmallneſs of the numbers re- 
quir'd to the furniſhing the Garriſons, would be ſutfcient to retute it. What proportion 
is there betwixt the Bodies of foot which arc to be raiſed for carrying on a War, and thaſe 
which are required for ſupplying the Garriſons in time of. Peace : tor thoſe Cities and 
Caſtles which in time of Peace are kept with a few men, are reinforced with great num- 
bers in time of War belides which; great Levies are made for the Field Armies , which 
upon the concluſion of Peace are conſtantly disbanded. And as to ſuch as are retained in 
the hature of Guards to the State, Pope Faliws and you, have demonſtrated how much 
thoſe are to be apprehended who will not entertain any other - vocation but War ; having 
turned them out of yoar Guards for their inſolence,, and entertained Swizzers ir their 
places, as people born and brought up under Laws, and choſen by the Comunalty by a 
more regular election 3 ſo that tell me no more there is employment tor them all in times 
of | Peace. As to the men at Arms, and their being continued in pay in times 
of peace, the anſwer I confe(s is more difficult ; yet upon cloſer examination it will not be 
found impoſſible, becauſe this cuſtom of keeping men; at Arms in pay 1s corrupt, and ifi- 
convenient ; the reaſon is, for that they are people who having no other Vocations, are 
occalions of daily diſorders im the State,eſpecially where their numbers are great 3 but where 
they are not ſo numerous as to make an Army of themſelves, .the danger of them is (6 
much the leſs. Yet many tithes they have done miſchjet enough, as 1 have faid before in 
the caſes of Francis Sforga , his Father, and Braccio da.Perugia. So that I cannot approve 
this Cuftom of keeping men at Arms in conſtant pay, having ſeen ſo-much experience of 
their corruptions, and the inconvenience which has followed thereupon. | 
| Coſimo. Nould you have no ſuch Forces in pay at all? oxit you would have them, how 
would you have them entertained 2 54 70h: 

Fabritio. Not as the men at Arms in France, for they are as dangexous arid inſolenc as 
ours, but rather according to the method of the Ancients, who raiſed gheir Cavalry out of © 
their own Subje&ts, whom they ſent home again to their houſes when Peace was c6ncladed 
to follow-their old Callings, as ſhall be ſhown more largely before we end our Diſcourſe; 
ſo that if theſe kind: of Soldiers donow (even in times of Peace) receive pay, and live under 
that profeiſion, it proceeds from corruption in their cuſtoms. And as tothe Penlions which 
I, and my fellow Officers receive, Lſay that that alſo is.a corrupt cuſtom 3 for a wiſe, and 
well ordered Government ought not to entertain any ſuch Penſioners, but is rather toe. 
ploy their own Citizens for Generals in time of War, and when that is done, diſmiſs them 
to their own private affairss And with awiſe Kingit is the ſame, he is either to' give 
no ſuch Pentions at all, or if he does, /it ought to-be in recompence of ſome lignal xy 
ploit, or to obNge ſome excellent perſon in time of Peace as well as War. An becauſe. 
you have inſtanced in me, Iam content to ſtand for an example zand theretore I ſay I never 
made War my profeſſion. My bulineGs is to govern my Subjects, to detend them, to pre+ 
fer Peace, but yet to know how to manage my ſelf in War 3 and if I have received honour 
or reward from the King, it is not for my underſtanding or experience in War, ſo much as 
for my integrity and counſel in times of Peace. A wiſe Prince ought not therefore to have 
any about him, but ſuch as are ſo conſtituted 3 for if they be too zealous either for. Peace 
or for War, they will draw him into inconvenience. This (according to my propolition 
ar'firft) 1 could not but fay as to the firſt point 3 i it be inſufficient, you mult apply Y- 
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ſelf. elſewhere for farther fatisfa&tion. But by what is ſaid, you may perceive the difficulty 
of reviving the cuſtoms of the Ancients in cur preſent Wars : What preparations are requi- 
fite to be made by any man that is wiſe., and what opportunities are to be pe 
bring them to perfe&tion : But you will underſtand them better if your patience will give 
me leave to diſcourſe them from point to point, and compare all the cuſtoms of the an- 
cients, with the particular praQtices of our times. 

Cofimo. 1f we deſired at firſt to hear you diſcourſe of theſe things, certainly what you 
have diſcourſed already,has much encreaſed our defire 3 wherefore as we give you thanks for 
what you have done,ſo we do earneſtly beg of you that you would proceed to the remainder. 


— _— —_ 


CHAP. V. 


—— 


In what Conntrys the beſt Soldiers are to be raiſed. 


Fabritio. Ci" you are hitherto ſo well pleaſed, I will deduce my diſcourſe of this mat- 

0: NM ter fromthe fountain, that thereby you may comprehend it the-better, and I 
be enabled to demonſtrate it more copiouſly. When War is refolved , every man's chicf 
buſineſs is to put himſelf into a condition of giving the Enemy Battel, and fighting him 
fairly in the field, To enable himſelf for this, it 1s PR to raife an Army 3 to rajſe 
an Army, there is a neceſſity of men, of arming them , diſciplining them , exerciſing 
them, (and that in great as well as ſrmall bodies) of teaching them to encamp, and ac- 
quainting them with the Enemy by degrees, either by frequent facing or confronting him, 
or by encamping ſomewhere near his march,where they may have the profpe& of his Axmy 
as he paſſes by. In this the whole addreſs and induſtry of a Campania, or field War con- 
fiſts, which doubtleſs is more neceffary'and honorable than any other 3 and he who under- 
ſtandswell how to draw upan Army, and preſent his Enemy Battel, may be excufed for 
all his other errors in the management of the War z but it he be ignorant or defeQive in 
that, though in other things he be ſufficient enough 3 yet he ſhall never bring his War to 
any honourable concluſion. For win a Battel, and you cancel all your former miſcarriages 3 
loſe one, and all that ever you did'well before evaporates, and comes to nothing.” 

It being ſoneceflary then to find men , the firſt thing to be done, is to know how to 
make our choice (which the ancients called Deletiws, and we Levies)' of which I ſhall give 
you ſome light. 6 © 

They who have given us rules for the management of War, have recommended to us to 
make our Levies in temperate regions, that our Soldiers maybe both valiant, and cunning. 
For hot Countrys are obſerved to oboce wiſe and ſubtle peopie, but not couragious _ 
Countrys on the other fide do afford ſtout men, and hardy, but then they are ſeldom dif- 

creet. This Rule was proper enough for a Prince that was Monarch of the whole wortd, 
. and might make his Levies where he pleas'd : But to give a rule that all may follow, I muſt 
needs ay that all Common-wealths, or Kingdoms, arsto make their Levies in their own 
Countrys, whether hot or cold, or temperate, *tis the fame thing 3 becauſe by ancient ex- 
, & we find that in any Country , Exerciſe and Diſcipline makes good Soldiers 3 for 
where Nature is defe&tive, induſtry wilt ſupply 3 and in this caſe *tis the better of the two. 
. Andindeed to raiſe men in other Countrys cannot be calld properly a delefius,for deletinm 
babete is to pick and cull the beſt men in a Province, and to have power to chooſe thoſe 
who are unwilling as well as thoſe who arc willing to the War ; which kind of deletins 
carnet be made exaQtly but in your own dominion 3 forin Countrys belonging to another 
Prince, yo muſt be contented with ſuch as are willing, it being not to be expected that you 
ſhould have liberty to chooſe as you pleaſe. 
" Cofimo. Yet among thoſe who are willing, you may. pick and choole , take and leave 
Crs think good, and therefore it is not ſo improper to call that a deletins. 
 Fabritio. You arcin the right as to one way > but if you conlider the ſecret defects of 
ſuch'an EleQion, you will find that in firi itisnotan EleGion; and that for theſe 
following reaſons. Firſt, thoſe who arc not your SubjeRs, but are willing to the Wars, 
are none of the beſt, but generally the lewdecſt and moſt diflolute perſons in the Province 3 
for if any be ſcandalous, idle, incorrigible, irreligious, diſobedient to their Parents, Blaſ- 
phemers, Cheats, and altogether ill bred, they are thoſe who are moſt likely to liſt them- 
ſelves for the War, and there is nothing ſo contrary to good and true diſcipline , as fuch 
- kind of humours : When of ſuch kind of Cattle you have more offer themſclves, than the 
numbcr you deſign to entertain, you may take your choice indeed, but the whole maſs be- 
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ing bad, your choice can never be good. But many times it falls out, that there being not 
ſo many of them as you have occaſion tp employ, you-are glad to take all, and in that caſe 
you cannot be ſaid habere deleum fo properly, as milites conſcribere : And of ſuch kind of 
diſorderly people, the Armies. of Italyand moſt other places do coniſt at this day , only in 
Germany it is otherwile, becauſe there no man is vreſe's or liſted barely upon the Emperor's 
command, but as he ſtands willing and diſpoſed to the Wars himſelf 3 you may judge then 
what partof the ancient diſcipline of the Komans can be introduced into an Army made 
up of ſuch a medly of wickedneſs. . Ts 

Cofſimo, What way then is to be taken? | 

Fabritio. That which Lrecommended before, which is to chooſe out of your owt Subs 
jets, and to exerciſe your authority in your choice. | 
p _ It your election be made in that manner, can any ancient form be. intro« 

uced ? | 

Fabritio. You know it may, if it be ina Kingdom, and he who commands be theiz 
Prince, or lawful Soveraign 3 and if in a Common-wealth it is the ſame, ſo he be a grear 
Citizen, and made General for that time, otherwiſe it is no caſic matter to do any thing 
that ſhall ſucceed. | : | 

Cofimo. Why Sir? | 

Fabritio. I thall tell you that hereafter, at preſent this may ſuffice , that no good is to 
be done any other way. 

Cofimo. Well then, theſe Levies beivty to be made in your own Territory, is it beſt to 
make them in the Cities, or Country ? 


CHAP. VI. 
Whether it be beſt to chooſe you men. ont of the Cities, or Country. 


Fabritio. T Hoſe Authors who have writ any thing of this Nature, do agree unanimouſly 

that the beſt choice is in the Country where they are inar'd to difficulty and 
labour 3 acquainted more with the Sun than the ſhade , -accuſtomed to the Spade and the 
Plough, and to carry burthens, without any ſhifting, or mutiny. But becauſe our Armies 
do conſiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, my advice is, that the Hozlſg be raifed in the Cities, and 
the Foot in the Country. 


Cofimo. Of what age would you chooſe them? 
Fabritio. Were l to raiſe a new Army, I would chooſe them betwixt ſeventeen, and 


« forty were I only to recruit an old one, I would have them always of ſeventeen, 

Cofimo. IT do not well underſtand your diſtinQion. | 

Fabritio. I will tell you , were to raiſean Army, or ſettle a Militia where there was 
none before, it would be neceſſary to make choice of the moſt apt and experienced that I 
could find (provided their age was ſuitable to the VVar)) to inſtru them as I ſhall dire. 
But if I were to raiſe men to recruit and reinforce an Army that was grown weak, I would 
take none above ſeventeen, becauſe thoſe who are there already will be able to teach them, 

Cofimo. You would order your Militia then, as ours is ordered with as. 

Fabritis, You fay well, but I would Arm, and Officer, and Exerciſe, and Order them 
ina wFy I know not whetheg you be acquainted with in your Country. 

Cofimo. Then you are for Train'd Soldiers. 

Fabritio. Why would you have me blame them? .. 

Coſimo. Becauſe ſeveral wiſe men have always condemn'd them. 

Fabritio. 1think you are in a miſtake to ſay a wiſe man can be againſt training of Sol- 
diers : a man may be thought wiſe, (*tis poſſible) and be no ſuch thing, 

Cofimo. The ill ſucceſs which thoſe Trained-bands have always had, is a great argument 
of the truth of that opinion. 

Fabritio. Have a care the fault was not more in you, than in them of which perhaps 
you may be convinced before I have done my diſcourle. 

Cofimo. You will do us a very great favour. But I will tell you firſt in what it is this 
Militia is condemn'd, that you may afterwards juſtifie it the better. 
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of the inconvenience, and convenience of Trained- Bands, 
or a ſetled Militia. 


Coſimo, [7 is objeced that cither they are inexperienced and uſeleſs, atid then to rely upon 
| them is to ruine the State. Or elle they are ready and skiltul, and ſtrong, and 
then he who has the comtnand of themm may do what he pleaſes. . They inſtance in the 
Romans who loſt their liberty by theſe kind of men. They inſtance likewiſe in the Vexe- « 
tian, and the King of France; the firſt of which makes uſe only of foreign Arms, leſt ſome 
time or other they ſhould fall under-the ſubjeRtion of ſome of their Citizens : and the latter 
has difarmed his Subjes, with the more eaſe to keep them undex command. But thoſe 
who are againſt theſe Trained-Bands, are more feartul when they are raw, and inexpe- 
rienced than otherwiſe, and-to this purpoſe - they give two conſiderable reaſons. One 
is, becauſe they are unskilful, the other is, becauſe they are unwilling , and they fay that 

ple any thing in years, never learn-any thing well; and a man never does good when 

e is forced to the Wars. 

Fabritio. The reaſons which you have alledged, are produced only by perſons who 
underſtand things at a diſtance, as I ſhall demonffrate plainly. And hirlt as to their unſer 
viceableneſs, I ſay, there are no Soldiers more uſeful than ones own Subjects, and no Sub- 
jects can be ordered a better way- And this being clear, and indiſputable, I will not ſpend 
ffme in proving it farther, becauſe I have the concurrence of all ancient Hiſtory to confirm 
it. As to the inexperience and force wherewith, they are charged, I ſay (and it is true) 
and inexperience makes a man Cowardly, and force makes a man Mutinous 3 but courage 
that experience both are infuſed into them by arming, and exerciſing, and accommodating 
them well, as ſhall be ſhown in-my following diſcourſe.” But as to the point of force, you 
muſt know that ſuch perſons as are raiſed by the command of a Prince, are neither to be 
altogether preſs'd, nor altogether Voluntiersz becauſe to have themaltogether Voluntiers, 
would be to incur the inconveniences which I have mentioned before 3 it would not be a 
fair eletion, and there would be very few go along with you, and wholly to force them, 
would be as dangerous on the other fide: wherefore a middle way is to be taken, neither 
too forcible on x one ſide, nor too frank on the other 3 but fuch a one as may tempt them 
to the War out of their reſpe& to their Prince, whoſe diſpleaſure they fear above all other 
puniſhments 3 ſuch a courſe as this, tempered ſo cunningly betwixt fair means and foul, 

\cannot be dangerous, nor produce that diſcontent and mutiny which occaſions ſo much mil- 
chief. I do not fay that an Army ſo choſen and exerciſed, is abſolutely invincible, for the , 
' Koman Armies were many times overcome 3 and Hanibal's Army was defeated 3 wherefore 
an Army cannot be ſo ordered and diſciplin'd, that one may promiſe himſelf it ſhall never 
be broken. The wiſe men therefore ot whom you ſpeak, are not to calculate the uſeleſneſs 
of an Army, from the loſs of one Battel, but are rather to believe that having miſcarried 
once, they will be more cautious afterwards, and do ſomething (as occaſion offers) to ex- 
piate their diſgrace : and if the buſineſs ſhould be thorowly examined, it would not be 
found to be the defect of the form ſo much, as want of perfe&ion in their Order. And 
this (as T aid before) is to be provided againſt, not by blaming, or exploding the way of 
train*'d men, but by improving and correQting it where it ſhall be found amiſs; and how 
that is done, I will ſhow you particularly. As to your doubt that ſuch an order of Soldiers, 
meeting with an Officer cqually diſpoſed, may uſurp upon you, and turn you out of your 
Goverriment 3 I anſwer, that Arms put orderly and legally into the hands of Citizens or 
Sabjes, never did, nor will do any harm. And Citics arc kept longer innocent and in- 
corrupt with thoſe, than any other forces, nay than they are commonly without them. 
Rome had its Citizens in Arms four hundred years together, and yet kept its liberty eptire ; 
Sparta prelerved its liberty $00 years in the ſame poſture 3 ſeveral Citics have been diſ- 
armed, and kept their liberties 3 but how long ? Not forty ycars any of them, and the reaſon 
is, becauſe great Citics have occaſion tor Colliers and when they have none of their own, 
they are forced to entcrtain Strangers, which commonly do much more miſchief than their 
own, for they are more calily debauched, and a popular Citizen may more cafily corrupt 
. and employ them as Initruments of Vſurpation and Tyranny, when they have nothing but 
naked, an unarmed people to deltroy. Belides, a City ought in reaſon to be more feartul 
of twoEncmics than one. For in entertaining of Strangers, a City is to have an eye over 
her Mcrcenarics.and her Natives ; and to prove that this jcaloulic is natural and reaſonable, 
.remcnber 
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remember what I ſaid before of Francis Sforza; whereas a City which employs only his 
own inhabitants, fears no body elſe. But to uſe one reaſon for all, let me tell you, no man © 
ever eſtabliſhed a Common-wealth, or Kingdom, who did not believe that the inhabitants 
(if arm'd) would be willing to defend it. | | 

And had the Venetiazs been as wiſe in this, as in other counſels, they would have ſet up 
a new Monarchy in the World 3 arid they are the more inexcufable that they have nor, be- 
cauſe their fiſt Legiſlators put arms into their hands, and gave them ability to defend 
themſelves. Bur their territory being lictle'at land, they employed their arms only at Sea, 
where they performed many great things, to the enlargement of their Country. But in 
pMceſs of time, being forced to take arms by land for the relief of Vicezza, they enter- 
tained the Marqueſs of Mantua into their ſervice, and made him their General, whereas 
they ft ould rather have committed that charge to one of their own Citizens, and 
ſent him to have engaged the enemy at land. This unhappy reſolution was that which 
clip'd the wings of their ſucceſs, and kept them. from extending their Empire if they 
Wd it, out of an opinion that their experience was not fo great in' Land as in Sea affairs, 
their diftidence was imprudent for a Sea Captain accuſtomed to the. conflicts of the 
winds and the water, and the elements, and the enemy, ſhall ſooner make a good Land- 
Officer, where he has nothing to tight with but men z than a Land-Officer ſhall make a good 
Captain at Sea. My Country-men the Komans who were fo knowing at Land, being at 
wars with the Carthaginian that was ſo potent at Sea never troubled themſelves to enter- 
tain cicher Grecian or Spaniard into their ſervice, though they were both ſo good Souldiers 
at Sea, but they committed that charge to their Land-Officers, who fought the Carthagi- 
' nians, and beat them. It the Venetians, did it to-prevent the uſurpation of any of their 
fellow Citizens, I think it was an unneceſſary fear z for (belides the reaſons aforeſaid) if a N 
Citizen with his Sea-forces never made himſelf Maſter of any Sea Town, he could have 
done it much leſs with any Land-force. So that hence it may be ſeen that it is not putting 
the Citizens in arms, that is the cauſe of tyranny; bur ill order, and ill management in 
the Government 3 for whilſt good order is preſerved, there is no danger of their being 
arm*d, wherefore their reſolution in that point being imprugent, has robb'd them of much 
reputation and happineſs. And as to the King of France's error in not keeping his ſub- 
zeQs in diſcipline, and prepared for the Wars, which is by you urg'd for an example, there 
is no body (laying aſide hisprivate paſhon)) but mult conclude that fingle negle& to be a 
great weakneſs to his Kingdom. | | 

But my digreſſion has been too great, and perhaps beyond my deſign, yet I have done it 
the more willingly to demonſtrate to you that foreign force is not to be relied upon ſo much 
as ones own ſubjects nor can ones own ſubjefts be prepared and adapted for the wars 
any way ſo well, as by training and exerciſe. Nor can there be any better way of forming 
an Army, or eſtabliſhing a Militia in any place than that which I have preſcribed. If you 
have read the orders of the tirſt Roman Kings, and eſpecially of Servins Tullizs, yog will 
find his orders like ours, and driving at nothing more than putting, the Citizens into ſuch 
a poſture, that upon any emergence thcy might be brought ſuddenly together, and form'd 
into an Army for the defence of the City. 


— 


CHAP. VOL 
: Of what ſort of people an Army is to be compoſed. 


Fabritio. FJ Ut to return to our levies, I ſay again, that being to recruit an old Army, I 
would chooſe my men of about ſeventeen 3 but to raiſe a new one that 

might be made tit for ſervice in a ſhort time, I would take in any betwixt ſeventeen and 

forty. | 

Cofimo, Would you in your election make any difference of their trades ? 

Fabritio. Many Authors which have written on that ſubje&, have made a differencs 
of their trades, and will not allow of Faulconers, Fowlers, Fiſhers, Ruffans. or any per- 
fons who make ſports their profeſſion, or arc in any manner ſubſervient to pleaſure : thoſe 
who they reconumend to be choſen, are Labourers, Husband-men, Smiths, Farriers, Car- . 
penters, Butchers, Huntſmen, and the like. But for my own part, I ſhould not ſo much 
confider the quality of the profeſſion, as the goodneſs ot the man, and which way he may 
be employcd with molt advantage. For this reaſon I think your Plough-men, and Day- 
abourers in the Country are more uſetul generally than any other 3 tor they take more 

pains: 
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pains, ond do more ſervice in an Army than all the reſt. After them are your Smiths, 
Farriers, Carpenters, Joyners, and ſuch people to be choſen 3 of which fort it is conveni- 
ent to have ſtore, becauſe their arts are uſeful in an Army upon ſeveral occaſions: and 
*tis a good thing to have Souldiers who have two ſtrings to their bow, and yield you double 
advantage. 

Cofimo, How are thoſe who are fit; or unfit for the Wars, to be diſtinguiſhed and 
known ? - ; 

Fabritio. I ſhall ſpeak of- the manner of chco'ing a Militia to form it afterwards into 
an Army, becauſe we ſhall have occaſion again of _—_ of the eleion to be made u 
on the recruiting of an old Army. I ſay therefore that the fitneſs of a perſon tobe 
ſen for the Wars, is to be known by experience, (in ſome great atchievement) ox by conje- 


& 
- This proof and trial of their courage is not to be found among new raiſed men, it is 
neceſſary. therefore where this experience is not to be had, to have recourſe to conjeQure, 
hich-is to be deduced from their age, arts, and ſtature. Of the two firſt we have ſpoken 
before 3 .it remains that we ſpeak now of the third, and tell you, that fome perſons (as 
Pirrbus;) have been altogether for large and. tall men. -Others ' (as Ceſar) would have 
them ſtrong, well knit, and vigorous, which is to be judged by the compoſition of their 
members, and the quickneſs of their aſpe&. Wherefore thoſe who treat of that ſubje, 
haye recommended a lively and quiek eye; 2 nervous neck, a large breaſt, a muſculous arm, 
2a long fnger, a ſmall belly, round and firm thighs, and thin feet z this kind of contexture 
does always import activity and ſtrength; which in a Souldier are two things principally 
to be,defired. But above all, reſpedt is to be had to their manners, and that they be indued 
with honeſty, and modeſty, otherwiſe you chooſe an inſtrument of ſcandal, and a begin- 
ning of, corruption for no body can- expe& that with bruitiſhneſs and diſhoneſty, any 
laudable virtue ſhould confiſt. Upon this occalion it ſeems to me not impertinent (for your 
better underſtanding the importance of this way of cleftion) to let you know the man+ 
ner in which the Roman Conſuls in the beginning of their Magiſtracy made their ele&jons 
for the Reman Legions. - In which levies (by reaſon of: their continual wars) being mix'd 
of: new. and Veteran Sotildiers, they could proceed in the Veterans by experience, and by 
conjecture in the new. You muſt know then, theſe levies were made either for preſent 
ſervice, ox.to excerciſe them firſt, and 'employ them afterwards as occaſion was offcred. 
And although I have ſpoken already of what is to be obſerved in the eleQion of ſuch as 
are to be diſciplin'd and employed afterwards, yet my intention being to ſhew how an Ar- 
my may be ordered in a Coutitry where there is no military diſcipline, and where men are 
not to be raiſed for immediate ſervice, 1 ſhall peak of it farther. - But in thoſe Countries 
where it is the cuſtom to raiſe Forces by the Princes command, there they may have them 
always rcady for preſent ſervice, as it was anciently in Rome, and is among the Swizzers at 
this day. For it in theſe kind of levies there be new Souldiers, there are many which are 
old and experienced, which mingled with the new, will make a good Army. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Emperors (after they began to keep nw ar and Garriſons upon 
the Frontiers) appointed Maſters for the training and inſtructing their new men whom 
they called Tyrones, as may be ſeen in the life of Maximus the Emperor. Which cuſtom 
was not practiſed in the Armies whilſt Rome enjoyed her liberty, but only in the City in 
which thoſe military exerciſes being much uſed by the youth, it came to paſs, that being 


, drawn out for the wars, they were fo well verſed and experienced in that counterfeit diſci- 


pline, that when afterwards they came to it in carneſti, they behaved themſelves.very well. 
But when by degrees the Emperors diſuſed or aboliſhed that cuſtom of training, they were 
conſtrained to thoſe ways which I have ſhewn you before. 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
| How the Romans raiſed their Legions. 


O procecd therefore to the manner of the eletion of the Roman Legions, 1 ſay, that 

after the Komen Conſuls (in whoſe hands the adminiſtration of the was was wholly 
depolitcd,) had taken upou them the Magiftracy, being to raiſe an Army according to cu- 
ſtom, which gave to cach Conſul rwo Legions of the meu, (who were eſteemed the 
ſtrength and flower of their Army ) they created four and twenty military Tribunes, (fix 
for cach. Legion.) and inveſted them with the fame authority as we do our Captains, Af- 
cer 
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ter this they aſſembled all the Romans; who were able to bear arms, and placed the Tri- 
bunes of each Legion a-part 3 after which they drew lots in which Tribe they (houl# be- 
gin their election, and where the lat fell, out ot that Tribe they choſe four of the beſt, and 
out of them four,” one was choſen by. the Tribunes of the firſt Legion 3 and out of the 
other three, one was choſen by.the ſecond Legion; and out vf the remaining two, another 
was choſen by the third Legion 3 and the fourth perſon belonged to the fourth Legion : 
theſe four being diſpoſed in this manner, they proceeded to the eleQtion of four more, the 
tirſbof which was choſen by the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion z the ſecond by the Tri- 
bunes of the third 3 the thixd by the fourth, and the tourth by the firſt Legion. Afer 
which they had a third clection 3 the firſt choſe the third; the ſecond: the fourth; the third 
the firſt; and the fourth the ſecond : and in this manner they varied their elections, till at 
length all the Legions.became perfect and equal, and were then tinited. As we ſaid before; 
the Romans had the convenience of making this election for preſent ſervice, becauſe a good 
part of ſuch as were choſen, were old Souldiers, well experienced in their trade, and all of 
them well diſciplin'd and train'd 3 fo, that their elections were made by expericnce, and 
conjeQure both 3 but where an Army is to be new raiſed, and choſen, not fo much for 
preſent as future ſervice; the election in that caſe is to be made by conjecture only, 
and. that from the age and perſon of the man. 

Coſimo, I believe what you have faid to be true but before you paſs to another 
diſcourſe, I would be ſatisticd ina thing of which you put me in mind, by ſaying that levies 
to.be made of fuch perſons as have not been. trained up in the wazs, are to be made by con- 
jecure 3 and of this Iam the more curious, becauſe I have obſerved in many places our 
Militia's to be condemned, and eſpecially as to our numbers; for many are of opinion a 
leſs number were better, in reſpe& that the fewer there were, the better they would be 
taught, and by conſequence the elections would be. better, the contufion lefs, and they 
would be more capable of reward, (which is that which keeps them content.) and to' be 
fure be under better command. I would know therefore your opinion, whether you are 
for a great number or a {mal}, and what meaſures you would take in your elections both of 


the one and the other. 


Ee —— 


CHAP. X. 
Whether it is beſt for a Militia to conſiſt of a great number or a ſmall 


Fabr. C Ecing it is your deſire to be ſatisfied, which is beſt,a great number or a ſmall; with- 


out a great nurber is befi,and no only more necefſary,but (to ſpeak frank- 
ly) a compleat & perfect Milicia is not to be had in any place where there is not great plenty 


of : and as to your obſervation in other places, it is cafily refuſed. For fixtt, the fimal- - 
nels number does not better your ſouldiers, (where plenty is to be had, as' irt 
Tuſe or mend your clecion 3. becauſe men being to iudge hy experience, in that Coun- 


try few-people would be found whoſe experience would recommend them 3 forafmughas 
few of them have been actually in the wars 3 and of thoſe few, fewer have given ſach te- 
ſtimony of themſelves as to deſerve to be choſen before the reſt; fo that he who makes 
his election in ſuch places, is to lay alide his experience, and to chooſe by way of conje- 
&ure. Other people therefore being in this pexplexity, L would know, if twenty young, 
perſons of you aſpects were brought before me, by what rules or method I was to 

or reject. 

n—_ chem all,Cit being impoſſible to judg till then which will be the beſt) and toraſerve 
your eleQion, till having all had the fame exerciſe and inſtruftion, it be cafy to. difcern 
which is moſt vigoxous, and likely to do fervice: fo that upon the whole, to defire but few 
in this cafe, that your cletion may be better, is without queſtion an exror. As to the ob- 
je&ion of being lels inconvenience to the Country, and to the people 3 I anſwer, that a 
Militia (be it as little or imperte& as it may) is no prejudice to cither. Becauſe it takes 
away-no man from his employment 3  obliges no man trom his buſineſs; for to:appear on= 
Ly on idle days to exerciſe, is rather a recreatiqn to the People, and advantage to the Coun- 
try, than otherwiſe. Whereas if they had no ſuch divertiſement, the young men would 
be apt on thoſe days to run out into ſome debauchery, or extravagance, which would be 


much worſe than thoſe innocent recreations, which beivg a handſome ſpectacle, gives great 


entertainment to young peoples 


Whereas 


do not doubt but every man would confeſs the beſt way;to take, and arm, and. 


— 
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that they have no Arms among them , or ſo unanimouſly united among themſe 


Whereas it is alledged that a leſs number is eaſier paid, and by conſequence kept in bet-. 
ter ofder and obedience 3 I'anſwer, That no Levies can be made of ſo tew., as that they 
will be paid always to their ſatisfaGtion. For example , a Militia is' to be eſtabliſhed of 
tive thouſand foot : To pay them to their content would require at leaſt 10000 Ducats a 
month. Firſt, 5000 Feot is not a competent Army , and 10000 Ducats a month would 
be inſupportable to a State, and yet inſufficient to fatisfie them, or to oblige them to any 
extraordinary enterprize. So that in ſo doing, your expence would be great, your force 
but ſmall, and unable to defend you, much leſs to make any vigorous attack. It you en- 
creaſed their pay, or their number, it would be the more impoſſible to pay them : if 
you gave them leſs , or liſted leſs, they would be ſo much the more difſatished, and 
unſerviceable. 

They therefore who talk of raiſing Soldiers, and paying them whilſt they are not in _ 
ſervice, talk ridiculouſly, and of things either impoſſible or uſeleſs. *Tis true, when they - 
are to be raiſed for immediate Service, they arc always to be paid 3 yet if in times of Peace 
they be the occation of any diſorder or inconvenicnce, (which I cannot believe) the advan- 
tages of a well diſciplin'd ind ready Militia does abundantly recompence it 3 for where 
there is noſuch force, there is nothing ſecure. 

I conclude then, That he who would have a ſmall number, to pay them the better, or 
for any other of your'reaſons, is mightily ignorant. For though it agrees with my opi- 
nion, that let your number be what it will, it will leflen upon your hands, (by the many 
accidents that are not poſſible to be avoided) yet a ſmall number would quickly dwindle to 
nothing : Beſides, a great number is of more real ſervice and reputation. To this it may 
be added, That if in order to the exerciſing, you ſele& a few perſons in Countrys where 
plenty is to be had; they are ſoremote, and at ſach diſtance from one another , that you 
cannot bring them to a Rendezvouz without great inconvenience 3 and without exerciſing, 
Militia's are uſcleſs, as ſhall be ſhown in due place. 

Cofimo. You have ſatisfied me as to my former demand, but I deſire you would reſolve 
me another doubt z and that is whether Tuch great numbers do not produce more confuſion 
and diforder in the Country. 

Fabritio That opinion is as idle as the other, and for the reaſons I ſhall give. 


— 


CHAP. XI. 
How the inconveniencies which follow great Armies,may be prevented, 


Fabritio. TT" Hoſe who are deligned for the Wars, may occaſion diſorder two ways, cither 
"I _— thmſelves, or with other people 3 but the remedy is eafie, though 
their diſcipline ſhould not prevent it (tor as to quarrels and mutinies among S- ; 


diſcipline will obviate them)) If the Country where your Levies are to be made, eak, 

that 
they have no head , this Order and Militia will make them more herce and cou avi O 
againſt Strangers, without any impediment to their unity. For men who are well diſci- 
plin'd, are as tender of breaking the Laws when they are Armed, as much as when they 
are diſarmed, nor can they be any ways altred, unleſs the Officers which you ſet over them 


| debauch them, and which way that is to be done, I ſhall ſhow you preſently. But if the 


Country where your Levies arc to be made, are in Arms, and diſunited-, this way will be 
fufficient to unite them 3 for though they had Arms and Officers of their own before , yet 
theyawere ſuch Arms as were uſcleſs in War, and ſuch Officers as rather bred and provoked 
mutinies, than prevented or ſuppreſs'd them. And the reaſon is, becaufe in thoſe Coun- 
trys as ſoon as a man is offended, he repairs immediately to the head of his party, who to 
maintain his own reputation, encourages him to revenge 3 whereas a publick General 
procecds quite contrary. So then by this way Seditions are prevented , Unity eſtabliſhed, 
Provinces united (but weak) continue their union, and are treed of their weakneſs : Pro- 
vinces diſunitcd and mutinous , are reconciled and compoſed, and their, ferocity which 
was employed formerly in diſorders, is employed now to the advantage of the publick. 
Asto the provilion that is to be made that they injure not other people, it is to be conſi- 
dered that that is not to be done, but by the fault of their Officers; and to prevent the 
Officers from occalioning ſuch diſorders, it is neceflary that care be taken that they do not 
uſurp too great an authority over their Soldiers, which authority is to be gained two ways, 
either by nature, or accident 3 the way by nature, is to be prevented by providing that he 

who 
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who is born in a place, be never put to command the Forces raiſed in the ſame place , but 
be put at the head of ſuch Ttoops as are raifed in other Countrys, with whom he has no 
natural converſe. As to the accidental way, things are to be ſo ordered , that the Com- 
manders in chiet be changed every year 3 tor the continuation of a command over the 
ſame men, contraQts ſuch a friendihip and intimacy betwixt them, as is many titnes per- 
verted to the prejudice of the Prince. Which changes, how uſeful they have been to thoſe 
who have uſed them, and how much the omiſſion of them have been prejudicial to other 
people, may be obſerved by the examples of the Kirigdom of Aſſyria, and the Empire of 
the Romans, for that Kingdom continued a hank years without Tumult or civil War, 
which procceded from the annual changing of the Officers of the Army. And in the 
Roman Empire, after Julius Ceſar was killed, all the civil Wars, and Confpitacies which 
hapned betwixt the Officers and the Emperors, proceeded from nothing but holding the 
Othcers continually in command. And if any of the tirſt Emperors, or thoſe who ruPd 
dfterwards with any reputation (as Adrianks, Marcus, Severus and the like) had had the 
providence to have introduced that cuſtom into their Armies, without doubt their Empire 
would have been more quiet and durable 3 for their Generals would not haye had ſo nuch 
opportunity torebel, the Emperors would not have had ſo much occafion to fear, and the 
Senate (in default of ſucceſſion) having more authority in the election of anew Emperor, 
would undoubtedly have choſen better. But ill cuſtoms (either thorow the ignorance, or 
inadvertancy of mankind) are not to be eradicated by examples either good or bad. 

Cofimo, I fear my demands have drawn you from your intended diſcourſe , for from 
ſpeaking of Levies and Militia's, and ſuch things, we are got clear upon another Subje& z 
ſo that had I not excuſed my ſelf before, I ſhould think I deſerved reprehenfion. 

Fabritio. Let not that trouble you, all that we have ſaid is pertinent enough, for being 
to treat of the way of Militia's (which is condemned by many people) andIto defend ir, 
was convenient that we ſhould. begin with the way of eleQtions 3 and firſt as to the 
Cavalry. 


_—_— 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Cavalry. 


C—_—A mm. 


Fab; "THe Cavalry aneigntly was raiſed out of the richeft ahd4 moſt conſiderable of the 
City, but with reſpe& to the age; and quality of the perſon. Of theſe there 

were only three hundred to a Legion 3 ſo that in each Conſular Army, the Romans had 
never above {ix hundred Horſe. . 

Caſimo. Would you have a ſtanding Militia of- Horſe to exerciſe them at home, and 
employ them afterwards in the War ? 

Fab. Todo well, you cannot do otherwiſe, it you would have Soldiers of your own, 
and not rely wholly upon ſuch as make War their profeſſion. | 


Coſimo, How would you chooſe them ? 
Fab. 1 would imitate the Romans, chooſe them out of the wealthieſt , give Officers 


as they do at this day, and ſee them well armed, and well exerciſed. 

Cofſimo. Wold it be well to allow them any pay ? 

Fob. Yes truly it would, yet it thould be no more than would keep their Horſe fos 
otherwiſe lying continualy upon them, they would become grievous to the SubjeQ, and 
give them occahion to complain of you. 

Cofimo, What numbers would you have, and how would you Arm them ? 

Fab. You are too quick, and paſs from one thing to another Fll anſwer you to that 
a place, when'T haye told you how the Foot are to be Armed, and prepared for a 

ld Battel. 
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CHAP. I. 


What arms were moſt uſed by the Ancients in their Wars. 


and before you do that, I think it not amiſs to ___ what Arms were 
moſt uſed by the Amcients,- and chooſe the beſt, The Romans divided their Infantry into 
thoſe who were compleatly, and thoſe who were ſlightly armed, Thoſe who were lightly 
armed, were calledVelites » under which name all were comprebended whocarried Bows, 
and Slings, and Darts z the greateſt part of. them had Caſques upon their hcads fr their 
detence, and a kind of Buckler upon their arm. They fought in no order, and & diſtance 
from thoſe who-were arm'd compleatly 3 Their Arms conſiſted of a Head-piece or Morrion 
which came down to the Shoulders, a Brigandine down to their knees, their legs and arm - 
were covercd with Greeves, and Gauntlets, a Buckler covercd with Iron, about two yards 
long, and one broad, an Iron ring about it without to keep off the blows, and another 
within to keep it from the dirt when it was lay'd upon the ground. - Their offenſive 
Weapons were a Sword at their left thigh, about a yard and halt long, with a Dagger on 
their right fide. They carried a Dart in their hand which they called Pilum, which upon 
a Charge they darted at the Enemy. 
| Theſe were the Arms with which the Romans conquered the whole world. And though 
ſome of their ancient Writers do give them a Spear in form of a Spitz I do not ſee how 
fuch a Weapon could be handled by one that carried ſuch a Buckler, for it was too heavy to 
be managed with one hand 3 beſides (unleſvit were iu the Front where they had room to 
make uſe of them) it was impoſlible to uſt them in their ranks 3 for the nature of Battels is 
ſuch (as 1 ſhall ſhow hereafter) that they do always contract and keep cloſe, as being in 
much leſs danger, than when they are drawn up looſer and at a diſtance : So that in that 
cloſe order, all Arms that are above two yards long, are not to be uſed, for having a 
that is fo be-managed with both hands, it your Buckler were no hinderance, it could* noe 
hurt your Enemy when he was near. If you take it in one hand, and manage your Buckler 
with the other, you muſt take it in the middle, and then there will be ſo much of jt be- 
hind, that they who come after you will-hinder you from handling it : So that it is true; 
cither the Romans had no ſuch Haſte, or if they had , they made bur little uſe-of them. 
For if you read the Hiſtory of Tirws Livis, in the deſcription of all his Battcls, yon will 
ſcarce cver find he mentions thoſe Hofte, but tells you all along that having darted their 
Pila, they fell tothe Sword. My opinion theretore is, that this Hafta be lay'd aide; and 
that in imitation of the Romans we make uſe of their Sword and Buckler, and other Arms, 
without troubling our {elves with char. 
. "Phe Grecians tor their defence did not arm fo heavily as the Romans but for offence, 
they relycd more upon the Spear, than the Sword, cſpccially the Macedonian Phalanx, who 
carried of thoſe Javelins which they callcd Sarifſe, with which they brake the Enemies 
Battels, and kept their own firm and entire. And though ſome Writers ſay that they alſo 
had their Bucklers, (yct I know not (for the reaſons aboveſaid) how they could conſiſt, 
Belides in the Battcl betwixt Panlxs Emilixs and Perſew King of Macedon, I do not remem- 
ber that any mention was made of any Bucklers, but only ot their Sariſſe , and yet the 
had much ado to overcome thern. So that my opinion is, the Macedonian Pha- 
$ jult ſuch a Body as the Swrezrrs Battalion, whoſe whole force lyes in their 
Pike. Thc R-mans were tikewiſe accultomed to adorn their Soldiers with Plumes of fea- 
thers in their Caps, which renders an Army beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their 
| Encmies, 


Fabr. WW Hen you have raiſed your men, the next thing is to furniſh them with Arms, 


—— 
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Enemies. In the firſt beginning of the Roman Wars, their Horſe uſed a round Shield; 
a Helmet upon their Heads, and all the reſt of their body naked 3 their offenſive Armg 
were a Sword and Javelin with a long thin ſpike at the end of it 3. and fo being incum- 
bered with Shield and Javelin, they could uſe neither of thetn well , and being unarmed, 
they were more expoſed to the Enemy. _ | 

Afterwards they came to arm themſelves like their Foot, only their Shield was a little 
ſhorter, and ſquarer , their Launce or Javelin thicker, with pikes at each end, that if by 
accident one of them ſhould miſcarry, the other might be ſerviceable. With theſe Arms 
both for Horſe and Foot, tny Country-men the Romans went thorow the whole world , 
and by the greatneſs of. their ſucceſſes, *tis likely they were as well accoutred as any 
Army ever was. And Titus Ljvins in many places of his Hiſtory makes it credible where 
comparing the Armies of the Enemies, ſays, But the Romans for courage, faſhion of their 
Arms, and diſcipline were before them all. And for that reaſon 1 have choſen to ſpeak 
particularly rather of the Conqueror's Arms, than the Armsof the Conquered. , It fol. 


lows now that I fay ſomething of the way of Arming at preſent. , 
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CHAP. IL. 
. Of the Arms which are uſed at preſent, and of the invention of the Pike. 


Fabritio. FT He Soldiers of our times do wear for defenfive Arms', Back and Breaſt, 
and 'for offenſive a Launce nine yards long, which they call a Pike, with 
a Sword by their (ide rather round than ſharp. Theſe are generally the Arms which they 
wear at this day, few wear Greaves and Gauntlets, and none at all Head-pieces. Thoſe 
few who have no Pikes, do carry Halbards, the ſtaff three yards. long, and the head like 
an Axe. They haveamong them Muſquetiers, who with their . Fire Arms do the ſame 
Service which was done formerly by the Bowsand Slings. This manner of arming with 
Pikes, was found out by the Germans, and particularly by the Swizzers, who being poor, 
and deſirous to preſerve their liberty, were and are tiill neceſſitated to contend againtt the 
ambition of the Princes of Germany who are rich, and able to entertain Horſe,” which the 
Swizzers are not able to do. So. that their Force conſiſting principally in Foot, being to 
defend themſelves againſt the Enemies Horſe, they were obliged to revive the old way of 
drawing up, and find out Arms that might defend them againſt them. This neceſſity put 
them upon continuing, or reviving the old Qrders, without which (as every wiſe-man 
knows) the'Foot would be uſcleſs ; for which canſe they make uſe, of Pikes not only to 
. refiſt and keep off, but to attack and ſometimes to diſorder the Horſe. And by virtue of 
theſe Arms, and theſe Orders, the Germans have afſumed the conhdence with 15.o0r 20000 
of their Foot to attack a vaſt Body of Horſe, of which *tis not aboye 25 years. ſince we 
had a moſt ſignal experiment and ſo many great examples there are of their courage 
(founded upon their Arms, and their Order) that after Charles VIIVs Expedition 
into Italy, all Nations made uſe of them, inſomuch as thereby the Spaniards grew into 


great reputation. 
« Cofimo. Which manner of arwing do you prefer, the German, or the ancient 


Roman. 
- Fabritio. The Roman without doubt, and I will tell you the uſctulaeſs and inconve+ 


nience of them both. 


mg 


CHAP. II. 
Whether the ancient, or modern is the beit thay of arming. 


—_ German Foot are able not only to ſuſtain, but to beat the Cavalry, they are better 
for. expedition, and can draw themſelves up better, hecauſe not over peltered with 
Arms. On the other ſide Foot are more expoſed to wounds both at hand and at a diſtance. 
They are not ſo uſeful likewiſe jn Storming of Towns, and are in great danger where 
- there is vigorous reſiſtance. But the Romans were ſo well armed, they could encounter 
aud baffle the Horſe as well as the Germans, and were ſecure againſt their blows by virtue 
of their Arms, could manage thenfſelyes better in gn engagement with their Swords, 4s 
n OI: "n 2 *|- as 
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the Germans with their Pikes, and aſſault a Town better under the ſhelter of their Targets. 


So that the only inconvenience was the weight of their Arms, and the trouble of carrying 
them along, which they eaſily furmounted by eta—_—_ themfetves to all kind of dith- 
cultics and hardſhips, and you know cuſtom is a fecond Nature. You muſt know like- 
wiſe that Foot are many times to engage both againſt Horſe and Foot together, and contider 
alſo that theſe kind of Soldiers would be altogether unſerviceable, and could never fland 
againſt Horſe y or if they could bear up againſt them, yet they would till be affraid of the 
Foot, leſtthey ſhould be better armed, and better ordered thati they. Now if you conſider 
the Romans and Germans together you will queſtionlcfs diſcover that the Germans had much 
the advantage in charging and breaking a body of Horſe (as we ſaid before) but ro en- 
gape a Body of Foot armed, and ordeted like the Romany, they have much the diſadvan- 
tage: S6 that by this you ſee what advantage and diſadvantage the one has of che other, 
the Romans were able to tight Foot and Horſe both, and the Germans axe able to deal only 
with Horſe, 
Cofimo, I would deſire you to give us an example, that we may underfitand it the 

tter. | 

Fabritio, 1 fay you will find in tnatiy places of our Hiſtory, the Roman Foot have over-- 


; come great Bodies of Horſe, and you thall never find that they were overcome by Foot, . by 


reaſon of any defe@ in their Arms, or any advantage which the Enemy had in theirs. For 
had their way of arming been found inconvenient , one. of theſe two things would haye 
followed, * they would not have advanced with their Conqueſis fo far (their Enemy being 
better arm*d), or elſe they would have arm'd as the Enemy did, and left their own way 3 
and becauſe neither the orc nor the other was done," it follows probably that their way. of 
artning was the beſt. With the Germans it was otherwiſe as appears by the ill ſucceſs which 
they have had whenever they have been engaged with Foot that were well ordered, and ag 
valiant as they 3 which proceeded from the advantage the Enemy had of them in their 
Arms. Philippo Viſconte Duke of Milat being aſſaulted by 18000 Swizzers, ſent againſt 
them the Count Carmignudla, who was his General at that time. Carmignnola with 6000 
Horſe, and a few Foot went to encounter them, and coming to an engagement, was beaten 
for his pains. Carmignwola being a wiſe man, quickly diſcovered the advantage which the 
Enemy had in their Foot over his Horſe, having rallyed and recruited his Army, he ad- 
vanced againſt the Swiſſers.again, and when he came near them, he cauſed his Horſe to dif- 
mount, and enÞaging them ſmartly in that poſture, he put them all to the rout, and moſt 
of them to the Sword, only 3000 were left, who tinding themſelves paſt remedy , threw 
down their Arms. 4 | 

Cofimo, Hoxw comes that great diſadvantage ? 

Fabritio. Itold you before, but ſince you did not regard it, I will repeat it again. The 


Germai Infantry have little or no defenfive Arms, and tor offenſive they have the Pike and 


the Sword, and with theſe weapons, and in that order they attack the Enemy. Butif the 
Enemy be well provided forhis defence (as the Cavalry were which Carmignzola cauſed to 


. diſmount) and receives them in any good order, they may deal well enough with the 


Swizzers if they can but come to the Sword for when they once get within them, the 
length of their Pikes make them uſeleſs, and falling then to theix Sword , they have the 


; diſadvantage of wanting defenſive Arms, with which the Enemy is provided. So that 


conſidering the advantage and diſadvantage on both fides, it will appear that they who 
have no defenſive Arms are without remedy it the Enemy charges but home, and paſſes 
their Pikes; for Battcls do always advance (as I ſhall ſhow, when I have told you their 
manner of drawing up) and preſſing on perpetually, they wuſt of neceflity come ſo near 
as to reach ong another with their Swords, and though ſome few perhaps may be killed or 
tumbled down with their Pikes, yet thoſe that are behind preſſing till on, are ſufficient to 
carry the Victory,and this was the reaſon why Carmigneola overcame with fo great ſlaughter 
of the Swiſſes, and (© little of his own Army. | 

Cofimo. Conſidering that Carmignzola's Forces were men at Arms, and (though on 
foot) yet armed compleatly, in my judgment it would be convenient upon any great enter- 
prize, to arm your Foot in that manner, , 
| Fabritic. Had you remembred what I rold you before about the way of the Romans 
arthing themſelves, you would not have been of that opinion : For a Foot Soldier with a 
Head- Breaft-plate, Shicld, his arms and his legs covered with Iron, is berter able to 
Ournginnn wo o; mrourets 1n:bentatbeeos- yo. 

I will give you a modern Certain C of Spaniſh Foot were tranſported 
out of , and landed in the of » being to ſupply ———_ 
eg 
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beſieged in Barletr2 by the French. Monſienr d' Anhigny had notice. of their march, and 
went to meet them with his men at arms, and ſome 4000-German toot, who preſſed upon 
therm with their pikes, and opened the Spaniſs body, but by the help of their 
backlers, and the agility of theix bodies, having got under their pikes, = 
ſo neer' as that that they could come at them with their (words, the Spaxiards had the 
day with the ſlaughter of moſt of the Swifſesr. Every one knows how many of the 
Swaſſers foot were cut off at the battel! of Kavenns, and all upon, the ſame account, the 
Spaniſh foot having got to them with their ſwords, and had cut them certainly is pieces, 
had rhey not been refcued by the Frezcb horſe: and yet the Spawards drawing themſelves 
into a cloſe oxder, ſecured themſelves.” I conclude thexctare, a good Infantry ought to be 
able not- only to ſuſtain the horſe, but to encounter the toot, which (as I have (aid many 
times before) is to be done by being well arm'd. and well ordered. - - .- | 

' Coſimo. Tell me therefore, I befecch you, how you would have them arm'd? 


. 


| —— 


CHAP. IV. 


How foot ſhould be arm'd, and of the farce and convenience of men at arms. 


Fabritio, . would take both of the Roman and German arms, and half my men ſhould be 
arm'd with the one, and half with the other for if in 6000 foot (as I ſhall 
explain to you hereafter) I ſhould have 3000 with bucklers like the Romans, 2000 pikes , 
and 1000 muskets, like the Swiſ7 z I think I ſhould do well enough; for I would place 
my pikes cither in my front, or where-ever I ſuſpedted the enemies horſe might make any 
impreſſion 3 my bucklers and ſwords ſhould ſecond my pikes, and be very conducing to 
the Vidory, as I ſhall demonſtrate. So that I think an Infantry thus ordered would be too 
Hard for any other. ' * 7 20! 
| Coſimo. What you have ſaid about the Foot, is ſufficient. ' I let us now hear whae 
you padpe of the ory and which way of cquipping them is the beſt, the ancient.,or mos 


ern. 
+ Fabr. Tthink the preſent way is the beſt, in reſpe& of the great ſaddles and ſtirrups, 
(which were not in uſe among the ancients) and make men it ſtronger and firmer upog 
their horſe. 1 think our way of ny now is more ſecure, and a body of our horſe will 
make a greater impreſſion than a body of the old. Yet I am of opinion that Cavalry are 
not to be more eſteemed now than-of old, becauſe (as I have (aid) they have in our days 
been oft worſted by the foot, and ſo they always will be, it the toot be arm'd and ordered 
as aboveſaid. Trgraxes King of Armenis came into the held againſt the Roman Army, 
under the command of Lwcwllw, with 150000 horſe, many of them arm'd like our men at 
arms, (which they called Catefradi) the Romans conkifting only of 6000 horſe, and 15000 
foot. Whereupon, in contempt of their number, when Tigranes {aw them, he ſaid, That 
they were liker the Train of an Embaſſador than an Army. Nevertheleſs when they came to 
tight, he was beaten 3 and he who writes the ſtory, blames the Catefradii, and declares them 
unſerviceable z for (ſays he) having beavers over their taces, they cannot fo' well ſee how 
to offend 'the enemy, and being laden with arms, it by accident their horſe be killed, 'or 
throws them upon the ground, they cannot- get up again, nor help themſelves in any man» 
ner. 1 fay then, that Nation or Kingdom which preters their horſe to their foot, thall a 
ways be weak, and in danger of ruige, as Icaly has experimented in our tine, having been 
expoſed to ruine'and depredation by firangers, for want of toot, which has been very 
much negleRed, and all the Souldiers (et on hoxſe-back. Not but it is good to have horſe 
too, yernot to make them the ſtrength of theit Army, bue ſuthcient to ſecond the toot 3 
for they are of great uſe for ſcouring, making inroads into the enemies Country, railing 
Concribations, intelting the enemy, and cutting off Convoys and fapplies of Proviſions; 
nevertheleſs when they come to a Ficld-fight, which is the main importance of a War, and 
the very end for which Armies are raiſed they are not ſo ſerviceable as toot, though indeed 
in a rout they are better to purſue. 
' Cofim», I cannot concur with you in this for two reaſons, one is, the Parthians uſed 
nothing but horſe, and yet they had their ſhare of the World as well as the Romansz and 
the other is, becauſe T cannot fee which way the Cavalry can be ſuſtained by the Foot, and 
from whence proceeds the firength of the one, and the weaknels of the other. 

Fabr. 1 think I have told you, or eſe T will tell you now, chat my diſcourſe of military 

affairs hall extend no farthar than Exrope. Being intended no farther, I do not — 
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ſelf obliged to give a reaſon for their cuſtoms in Afia, yet this I may ſay, that the Parthian 
diſcipline was quite contrary to the Roman 3 for the Parthians fought always on horſe- 
back in-confuſion and diſorder, which is a way of fighting very uncertain. The Romans 
fought generally on foot, in cloſe and firm order, and they overcame one another variouſly, 
as the place where they fought was open, or ſtraight : in ſtraight places the Romans had the 
better 3 in champian, the Parthians, who were able to do great things in reſpeR of the 
Country which they were to defend, it _ very large, x thouſand miles from the Sea, 
not a River ſometimes within two or three days march, & Towns & Inhabitants very thin. 
So that an Army like the Roman,peſtered and incumbred with their arms, and their order, 
could not paſs thorow the Country without great loſs, by reaſon the ſtrength of the enemy 
conlified in horſe which-were nimble; here to day, and to morrow fifty miles off. And 
this may be a reaſon why the Parthians prevailed with their horſe, ruined the Army of 
Craſſus, and put Mare Anthony into ſo much danger. | But as I ſaid before, my.intention is 
not to ſpeak any thing of the Armies out of Exrope, and therefore I ſhall inſiſt only upon 
the Romans, the Grectans, and the Germans. 


dd. ut 


"CHAP. V, 


The difference betwixt men at arms and foot, and wpon which we are 
| moſt to rely. 


— 


Fabr:f{-J E come now to your other demand, in which you deſire to underſtand 
| what order, or what natural virtue it is that makes the foot better than the 
horſe. Db: I 6p 3-0 | 

I fay in the firſt place, horſe cannot march in all Countries as; foot can 3 they are not (o- 
ready to obey orders when there is ariy ſudden occaſion to change them: for when they 
are upon their march, if there be occaſion to wheel, or face about, to advance, or ſtop, or 
retreat, they cannot do it with that dexterity as the foot. Upon any rout or diſorder, 
ay cannot rally ſo well, (though perhaps they are not-purſued) which is not ſo with the 


Again, it is frequently ſeen, a brave and a daring, man may be upon a bad horſe, and a 
coward upon a good, and that inequality .is the occaſion of many diſorders. Nor let any 
one think ſtrange that a body of foot can ſuſtain the fury of the horſe, becauſe an horſe is 
a ſenſible creature, and being apprehenſive of danger, is not cafily brought into it. And if 
it be confidered what forces them on, and what forces them off, it will be found that that 
which keeps them oft is greater than that which pricks them on: for that which puts them 
forward is but a ſpur, whilſt that which keeps them off, is a pike or a word. So that it has 
been many times ſeen both by ancient and modern experience, that a body of foot are ſe- 
cure, and inſuperable by horſe. - If you objec, that coming on gallopping to the charge, 
makes the horſe ruſh furiouſly upon the enemy, and; to be leſs careful of the pike than the 
| ſpur. 1 anſwer, that though a horſe be in his career, when he ſees the pikes, he will' ſtop 

of himſelf 3- and when he feels them prick, he will ſtop ſhort 3 and when you preſs him 
on, will turn-either on the one ſide or the other; and it. you have a mind to make the ex- 
periment, try if you can to run a horſe againſt a wall, and you ſhall find very few 
that willdo it, Ceſar, when he was in France, being to tight a battel with the Swizzers, 
cauſed all his horſe to diſmount, and ſend their horſes away, as being fitter to fly than to 
hght upon.” But though horſe are uaturally ſubjeRt to theſe impediments, he who com- 
.mands the'foot is to march ſuch ways as are likely to be moſt difficult for horſe, and he ſhall 
ſcarce come into a Country but ſuch ways are to be found. If you march over mountainous , 
and hilly places, the very ſituation will ſecure you againſt the fury of the horſe; if your | 
march be in a plain, you will ſeldom march any where but you will have plow*d-hields, or 
hedges, or woods to ſecure you : for every ditch, every bank, how inconliderable fo ever, 
takes off from the fury of the horſe, and every plow*d-ficld or vineyard retards them. 
And if you come to a battel, it will be the fame as in a march 3 for every ſmall accident that 
happens to a horſe, diſmays him and takes off of his ccurage. However,l will not omit to tell 
you one thing that the Remans truſted fo much to their orders, and arms, that had it been . 
in their power to have choſen a place that had been ſicep, and convenient to ſecure them 
againſt horſe, (thotagh they had not been able to draw themſelves up) or an open place 
(more obnoxious to the horſe) where they might put themſelves a > 
= = 
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choſe always the laſt, and rejected the firſt, But it being time to come now to their man= 
ner of exerciſe, having arm'd our foot according to the ancient and modern way, let us (ce . 
what excrciſe the Romans gave them before they brought them to a battel. 


Z 
, 


—— 


CHAP. VI 


How the Souldiers were exerciſed. 


OR they be never ſo well choſen, and never ſo well arm'd, Souldiers are carefully 
' & tobe exerciſed, for without exerciſe they are good for nothing- And this exerciſe 
ought to be three-fold, one is . to inure them to labour and hardſhip, and make them dex- 
terous and nimble 3 another to teach them how to handle their arms3 and the third to 
teach them to keep their ranks and orders in their marches, battels, and encampments 3 
which are three great things in an Army. For if an Army marches, is drawn up well, and 
encamps regularly and skilfully, the General ſhall - gain reputation, let the ſucceſs: be as it 
will. Wherefore all ancient Common-wealths provided particularly for theſe exerciſes by 
their Cuſtort® and Laws, fo that nothing of that natare was omitted. They exerciſed 
their youth to learn them to be nimble in running, a&tive to leap, firong to throw the bar, 
and to wreſtle, which are all neceſſary qualities in a. Souldier, tor running and nimbtencſs 
hes them for poſſeſſing a place before the enetny 3 to fall upon them on a fudden ia their 
quarters, and purſue with more execution th a roat”: aQivity makes them with more eaſe 
avoid their blows, leapa ditch, or climb a bank and ſtrength makes them carry their arms 
better, ſtrike better, and endure the ſhock better : and above all to enure them to labour, 
they accuſtomed -their Souldiers to carry great weights, which cuftom is very neceffary 3 for 
in great &peditions it happens many times that the Souldiers are forced to carry (bcfides 
their arms) ſeveral days proviſions, which without being accuſtomed to labour, would be 
more tedious to them, and by this, great dangers are many times avoided, and great victo- 
ries many times obtained. As to their way of accuſtoming them to their arms, they did 
it in this manner. They made their young men wear head-pieces twice as heavy 2s thoſe 
which they were to wear in the held, and inſtead of ſwords, they gave cudgels with lead 
run into them, much heavier than their {\words. They cauſed each of them to tix a pale 
into the ground three yards high, and faſten it ſo firong that no blows might be able to 
batter or thake it : againſt which pale or ſtake the youth were accuſtomed to exerciſe thern- 
ſelves with their cudgel and buckler, as it had been an enemy 3 ſtriking it ſometimes as it 
were on the head, ſometimes on the face, then on the ſides, legs, before and behind 3 ſome- 
times retreating, and then advancing again: and by this way of exerciſe they made them- 
ſelves dexterous and skiltul how to defend thetnſelves, and offend an enemy. And for 
the heavine(s of their counterfeit arms, they did it to make the true ones appear more 
light. The Romans taught their Souldiers rather to thruſt than to cut with their ſwords, 
becauſe thruſts are more mortal], more hard to be defended; and he that makes it is not ſo 
caſily diſcovered, and is readier to double his thruſt than his blow. Do not admire that 
the ancients conterned themſelves in ſuch little things, for when people come to handy 
ſtrokes, every ſmall advantage is of great importance; and this is not my own opinion 
only, but is taught by many Authcrs. The ancients thought nothing moxe beneficial in a. 
Common-wealth, than to have ſtore of men well exerciſed inarms3 for *tis not the ſplen- 
dor of their gemms, not their gold , that makes the enemy run, but the fear of their 
arms. | 
The faults which one commits in other things may be repaired, but thoſe which are 
committed in war are never to be redrefſed ; betides, experience in this kind makes men 
tifore audacious and bold, for no man fears to do that which he thinks he underſtands : the 
ancients. therefore would have their Citizens exerciſe themſelves in all military ations, 
and made them caſt darts (much heavier than the true ones) againſt their pales : which 
belides that it taught them dexterity, it was a great ſtrengthener of their arm. They 
brought up their youth likewiſe to the bow and the fling, in all which exerciſes there were 
proteſied Matters fo that when afterwards they were drawn out to the wars, they were 
perfect Souldicrs both in courage and diſcipline, nor were they detedtive in any thing but 
keeping their ranks in their marches, and receiving orders in their tights ; which was 
quickly learn'd by mixing them with fuch as had ſerv'd a long time. | 
Gofumo. What cxerciſes would you recommend at preſent ? 


F abritio, 


a 
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Fabritio, Several of thoſe which I have mentioned, as running, leaping, throwing the 
bar, accuſtoming them to heavy arms, teaching them to ſhoot in the croſs, and long bovw, 
and musket, which is a new engine, (as you know) but very good. And to thele exerciſes 
I would accuſtom all the youth in my Country, but with more induſtry and folicitude 
thoſe exerciſes which are uſeful in war, and all their muſters ſhould be in idle days. I would 
have them learn to ſwim likewiſe, which is a very uſeful thing, for they are not ſure of 
bridges where-ever they come, and boats are not always to be had. So that your Army 
not knowing how to ſwim, is deprived of ſeveral conveniencies, and loſe many fair op- 
portunities of ation. The reaſon why the.Romans exerciſed their youth in the Campus 
Martins, was, becauſe of its nearneſs to the Tyber, where after they had tircd themſelves at 
land, they might refreſh, and learn to ſwim in the water. 

I would have alſo the Cavalry exerciſed as of old, which is moſt neceflary, for beſides 
teaching them to ride, it teaches them to fit faſt when they come to a charge. To this end 
they had horſes of wood upon which they exerciſed, vaulting upon them ſometimes with 
their: arms, and ſometimes without, very neatly and exaQly, without any affiſtance 3 ſo 
that upon a ſignal from their Captain they were o—_ on horſe-back, and upon 
another fignal as ſoon upon the ground. And as thoſe exerciſes both for horſe and toot 
were ealy in thoſe times, they would be the ſame now to any Prince or Common-wealth 
that would employ their-youth that way, as is to be ſeen in ſeveral Cities in the Weſt, 
where they are continued. They divide their inhabitants into ſeveral parties, and every 
party is denominated by the arms which they wear and becauſe they uſe pikes, halbards, 
bows, and harquebuſles, they are called Pike-men, Halbardicrs, Bow-men, and Har > 
" fiers: every inhabitant is to declare in what Company he will be liſted 3 and becauſe ſome 

for their age and other impediments are not apt for the wars, there is a choice made out 
of every order, of ſuch perfons as are called, the Gizrati being ſworn to ſee the reſt exer- 
ciſcd in their ſeveral arms, according to their reſpeQive denominations, and every one of 
them has a certain place appointed where their exerciſes are to be made and all that be- 
long to that Order (beſides the Gizrati) repair thither with ſuch monies as are neceſſary 
for their expence.» What therefore is done aQtually by them, we may do as well, but our 
imprudence will not ſuffer us to imitate any thing that is good. By theſe exerciſes the an- 
cients Infantry were very good, and at this day the weſtern foot are better than ours, be- 
cauſe the ancients exerciſed them at home, (as in the Common-wealths) or in the field 
(as by the Emperors) for the reaſons aforeſaid. But we will not exerciſe them at home, 
and in the field we cannot, they not being our ſubjects, are not to be compelled but to what 
exerciſes they pleaſe : and this want of authority to exerciſe them. has cauſed our Armies 
to be firſt negligent and remiſs, and afterwards our diſcipline 3 and has been the cauſe that 
ſo many Kingdoms and Common-wealths ( eſpecially in Italy) are ſo weak and inconſi- 
derable. | 
But to return to our order, and the buſineſs of exerciſing, I fay, that it is not ſufficien 

to make an abſolute Souldier, to enure a man to labour, tomake him ſtrong, ſwift, and dex- 
tcrous, but he muſt learn likewiſe to keep his ranks well, to obey orders, and the direions 
of the trumpet and drum; to know how to do night, ſtanding ſtill, retiring, advancing, 
tighting, and marching 3 for without this diſcipline be obſerved with all accurate diligence, 
your Army will never be good. And without doubt men who are furious and diſorderly, 
are much more unſerviceable than cowards 3 tor order drives away fear, and diſorder leſſens 


a mans courage. 


-— 


- 
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CHAP. VIL 


of what number of men, and of what arms a battalion ir to conſit 5, and of ex« 
erciſing in Companies to make them ready either to give a charge, or re- 
eerve it. 


A Nd that you may the better underſtand what is ſaid before, you muſt know that there 
is no Nation which, to put in order its men of war, has not conſtituted a principal 
membcr z which member, or body, though they have altered it as to their narne, yet it is 
not much altered as to the number of their men 4 for in all places they conſiſt of betwixe 
ix and 'cight thouſand. This body among the Romans was called a Legion, among, the + 
Grecians a Phalanx, among the French Caterve ,, the ſame thing by the Swizzers (who are 
the only people which retain any thing of the diſcipline of the ancients) is callcd chat in 
. their 
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their language, which in ours is called Battalion. True it is, that afterwards every one di- 
vided it into companies, and ordered them as they pleaſed. My advice is, that we tound 
our diſcourſe upon the name which ts moſt known, and =_y it as well as we may accor- 
ding to the order both of the ancients and moderns. And becauſe the Romans divided 
their Legions which conliſted of betwixt 5 and 6000 men, into ten Coborrs, I think tit 
that we divide our Battalions into ten Companies, and the whole confiſting of 6000 men, 
allot to every company 450, of which 400 may be compleatly armed, and the remaining 
fifty lightly. The compleatly arm'd may be 3oo with ſwords and bucklers called Scrdati, 
and an hundred with pikes called Pike-men. Thoſe which are lightly arn'd may be 
fifty foot, carrying Harquebuſſes, Crofs-bows, Partizans and Halbards, which according to 
the old name may be called Velitesz fo that all the ten Companies make zooo bucklers, 
100O ordinary Pikes, and 500 ordinary Velites, which in all will amount to 4500 foot. 
But becauſe we ſay that our Battalion is to contain 6000 men 3 1500 more are to be added, 
of which 1000 are pikes, which we will call Pikes in extraordinary, and the other 500 are 
to be ſlightly arm'd, and called Velites in extraordinary. So that my foot (as is {aid be- 
fore.) will be compoſed half of Bucklers, and the other half of Pikes, and other Arms. 
I would have every Battalion have a Commander in chief, four Centurions, and forty 
Capidieci or Corporals, and over and above, a Commander in chief of the Velites in or- 
dinary, with five File-leaders. I would affign to the Velites in extraordinary two Officers 
in chief, tive Centurions, and fifry Corporals, and then make a General of the whole Bat- 
talion. I would have every Conſtable co have his Colours and Drums, by which means 
the Battalion would conſiſt of ten Companies, 300 Bucklers, 1000 Pikes in ordinary, 1000 
extraordinary, 500 Velites in ordinary, and 500 in extraordinary; ſo as they would amount 
in all to 6000 foot, among which there would be 600 Corporals, 15 Conltables, 15 Drums, 
15 Colours, 55 Centurions, 16 Commanders of the Velites in ordinary, and'one General 
of the whole Battalion, with his Standard and Drum. 
I have repeated this order the ofrner,that afterward when I ſhew you the way of ordering 
a Battel or Army, you may not find your felt confounded. I fay therefore, that a King 
or Common-wealth is to order his ſubjes, which he deſigns tor the wars, with thele arms, 
and into theſe diviſions, and raiſe as many Battalions as his Country will afford. And 
when he has diſpoſed them. o, being to exerciſe them in order, he is to exerciſe them in 
thcir ſeveral diviſions. And although the number of each of them cannot bear the form of 
a juſt Army, yet thereby every man may learn what belongs to his own duty, becauſe in 
Armies there are two orders obſerved, one what men are to do in every battel, or divition 
diſtinly 3 and the other what they are to do when united with the reſt; 'and thoſe men 
who know the firſt well, will cafily learn the other 3 but without knowledg of the firſt, 
they will never arrive at the diſcipline of the ſecond. | op 
Every one (then) of theſe Companies may learn by it {elt to keep the order of their 
ranks in all motions and places, to open and cloſe, and underſtand the direQion of their 
Drums, by which all things are commanded in a battel 3 for by the beating of that (as by 
the whittle in the Gallies) every man knows what he is to do, whether to ſtand firm to his 
ground, to advance, or fall back, and which way they are to turn their faces and arims. So 
at underſtanding the order of their files in that exanels that no motion, nor no place 
can diſorder them 3 underſtanding the commands of their Officer, derived to them by h ; 
Drum,and how to advance,& fall back into their places,theſe Companies (as I have faid bz- 
fore) as ſoon as joyned, may cafily be taught what an united body, of all the Battalions is 
is obliged to do when they are drawn together into an Axmy. And becauſe this univer- 
fal practice is of no flight importance, in time of peace it would be convenient once.or 
twice ina year to bring them to a general Rendezvors, and give them the form of an Army, 
exerciling them for ſome days as 1t they were to tight a bactel with an enemy, drawing; 
them up, and diſpoling them into front, flak, and reſerve. And becauſea General orders 
his Army for a battel, either upon the light or apprehenlion of an enemy, he is to exerciſe 
his Army accordingly, and teach them how to behave themſelves ypon a march, and how 
it a battel, and how upon a charge, cithex, upon one fide or other. When they are exer- 
ciſed as'if an enemy was before them, they are to be taught how they are to begin the fight, 
how they are to retreat upon a repulſe, who are to ſucceed in their places » what Colours, 
what Drums, what words of command they are to obey, and fo to train them up, and ac- 
cuſtome them to theſe falſe alarms, and counterfeit battels, that at length they become ims. 
ient to be at it in carnelt. For an Army is not made valiant and couragious tor having: 
ve and valiant men it, but tor the good order which is obſerved 3 for it I be inthe for- 
loro, a: 4 know, beirig beaten, whither I am to retire, and who are to ſucceed'in my place, 
Fha)l tight boldly, becauſe my relief is at hand. It I be of the ſecond body that is to. 
Ooo engage 
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engage, thediſtreſs, or repulle cf the firſt will not fright me, becauſe I conſidered it might 
happen before, and perhaps defired it, that I might have the honour of the Vitory, and 
not they. Where an Army is new, this way of exerciſing is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
where it is old, it is convenient 3 for we ſee the Roman Captains before they brought them 
to fight , continually exerciſed their men after this manner, though they had been brought 
up to their Arms. Foſepbus tells us in his Hiſtory , that this continual exerciling in the 
Koman Army was the cauſe that all the multitude of idle people which followed the Camp 
cither for Traffick or gain, were made uſeful and ſerviceable, becauſe they underſtood their 
orders and ranks, and how to preſerve them in time of Battel. But if you have raiſed an 
Army of young men never in the Wars before, whether you intend them for preſent Ser- 
vice, or toeſtabliſh them as a Militia, and engage them afterwards without this way of 
exerciſing by ſingle Companies, and ſometimes a conjunction of them all, you do nothing. 
For order being perfe&ly neceſſary,it is convenient with double induſtry and labour to teach 
ſuch asare not skilful already, and practiſe ſuch as are3 as we have ſeen ſeveral excellent 
Commanders, to praiſe and inſtruct their Soldiers, take extraordinary pains without any 
reſpe& to their dignities. 

Cofima. It ſcems to me that this diſcourſe has a little tranſported you, for before you 
have told us the way of exercifing by Companies, you have treated of entire Armies, and 
the managing of a Battel, 

Fabritio. You ſay right, and the true reaſon is the affeQion I bear to thoſe orders, and 
the trouble I am under that they are no more uſed ; yet do not think but I will recolle& 


- my felf and return. As I told you before, in the exercifing of a Company, the firſt thing 


of importance is to know how to keep your ranks 3 todo this, it is neceſſary to exerciſe 
them in that order which they call Chzocciole, or the Snail order. And becauſe I have ſaid 
that one of theſe Battalias or Companies is to conſiſt of four hundred Foot compleatly 
armed, I will keep to that number. 

Theſe four hundred men (then ) are to be reduced into $0 files, five in a file,after which 
they are to be carried forward upon a quick march , or a ſlow, wheeling, and doubling, 
charging or retreating, which indeed is more demonſtrable to the eye, than the under- 
ſtanding. But this Snail way of exerciſing a Company is not ſo neceſſary , becauſe every 


one that knows any thing of an Army, knows how ?tis to be done 3 and indeed it is not 


conſiderable in any reſpec, but to teach Soldiers how to move in their files 3 but let us now 
draw up one of theſe Companics and diſpoſe them into their ranks. 


CHAP, VIIL 


of three principal ways of drawing up a Company, and putting then 
| into 4 poſture to fight. | 


[ Say that there are three principal forms of drawing up men the firſt and moſt uſeful is 
to draw them up cloſe, in the figure of two Squares. The ſecond is to draw them up 
in a ſquare with two wings. The third is to draw themup with a vacuity in the middle, 
which they call Piazza. Todraw them upin the firft hgure, there are two ways. One 
is todouble their files, that is the ſecond file entring into the tirſt, the fourth into the third, 
the fixt into the fift, and ſo ſucceffively ; ſo that whereas they were 80 files of five ina 
file, they may become forty files of 10 in a file. After this you are to double them again 
in the ſame manner, thruſting one file into another, and then they will be 20 files, and 
twenty menin a file. This makes two ſquarcs or very near; for though there be as many 
men on one fide as the other, yet towards the head they joyn together, ſo as one flanck 
may touch the other 3 but on the other fide, their diſtance is at leaſt two yards one from 
the other; ſo that the ſquare is longer from the Rear to the Front, than from one flanck to 
another. And becauſe weare to ſpeak often of the fore part, the hinder part, and the 
fides, of this Bartalis or Company, and of the whole Army when joyned; you muſt know 
that when I ſay the head or the front, 1 mean the fore part of the Battel; when I fay the 
ſhoulders, I mcan the hinder part 3 and when I fay the flancks, I mean the ſides. The 
hfty Velites in ordinaxy, do not mingle with the reſt of the tiles, but when the Bazralia is 
formed, they are diſpoſed by its flanks. The other way of drawing up a Company is this, 
(and becauſe it is betrer than the hrſt, 1 reſobve $0 deferibe it ſo plain, that you ſhall under- 
ſand jt as well as it were before your eyes) 1 ſuppoſe you remember of what number of 
men, of what Officersit is compoſed, and what Arms it is to carry. The form therefore 
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of this Battalia is of twenty files, twenty men in a file, five files of Pikes in the front, and 
hftcen files of Bucklers in the rear. Two Centurions in the front, and two in the reaf, 
which the ancients called Tergidufores, The Conſtable or Captain with his Colours and 
Drum is to ſtand in the ſpace betwixt the five files of Pikes, and the fifteen files of Buck- 
lers, Corporals, upon the flank of every file one ſo that each of them may have his men 
by his {ide thoſe who arg on the right hand, will have 'them on their left, thoſe on the 

left on their right 3 the fifty Yelites are to be drawn up on the flancks and rear. Now 

that your Soldiers may put themſelves into this poſture in their ordinary march, it is to be 
done in this manner: You-are hrſt to reduce your Battdlia into 80 files, five men in a file, 

leaving your Velites cithet in the front or the rear, but they mult be ſure to be placed with- 

out this order. Every Centurion is to be at the head of twenty files, tive of Pikes are to 
be immediately behind him, and the reſt Bucklers. | 

The Conſtable or Captain is to ſtand with his Drum, and Colours in the ſpate betwixt the 

Pikes and the reſt of the Bucklers belonging to the ſecond Centurion, and may take up the 

place of three of the Bucklers. Of the Capidieci or Corporals, twenty are to ſtand in 

the flanck of the files of the firſt Centurion, upon the left hand, and twenty upon the flanck 

of the laſt Centurion upon the right hand. And it is to be obſerved that every Corporat 

who leads the Pikes, is to have a Pike in his hand: and they who lead the Scxdi are to have 

Bucklers in theirs. 

Having put your files into this order, and being defirous upon their march to reduce 
them into a Battalia to make head againſt an Enemy , you muſt cauſe the tirſt' Centurion 
with his firſt twenty files to make a halt, and the ſecond Centurion to continue his march 
to the right all along by the ſides of thoſe twenty files which ſtand firm, till he comes cheek 
by jole with the firſt Centurion, where he alſo makes his ſtand, and then the third march« 
ing on likewiſe: on the right hand by the flanck of the faid files, advances till he be even 
with the other two Centurions, and then he making his ſtop, and ſo the reſt 3 which being 
done, two of the Centurions cnly are to depart from the front into the rear of the Battalia, 
which by this means is in the ſame order as Ifaid before. The Velites are to be drawn up 
by the ſide, as they are diſpoſed in the firſt way, which is called redowbling by a right line , 
for the ſecond way redoubles them in the flanks. The tirſt way is more eaſie, this is more 
orderly and uſeful, and may be better corrected and reformed to' your mind, for in the 
firſt you are obliged to conform to your number, for five doubled, make ten, ten twenty, 
twenty forty 3 ſo that if you would double your fries in a right line, you cannot make a front 
of tifteen, five and twenty, thirty, nor thirty hve, but you muſt go where the: number 
will carry you- And therefore it happens every day upon particular rencounters, that it is 
neceſſary to make head with 7 or 800 foot, and in ſo doing to double in a right line would 
undo you. For theſe reaſons this way pleaſes me beſt, and the difficulties therein, are ea- 
fily removed by exerciſe and praQtice. I ſay then-that nothing is' of greater importance 
than to have Soldiers which can put themſelves inſtantly into their ranks, and to learn that 
it is neceſſary to exerciſe them in theſe Companies at home, to teach them- the'quick and 
the Now march, to advance of retreat, and to paſs thorow ſtraights, and difficult places 
without diſturbing their order : For Soldiers that can do that well, are good Soldiers ; and 
may be called old Soldiers, though they never looked an Enemy in the face z/ whereas on 
the contrary, if a man has been in a thouſand Battels, and underſtands not that, he is but 
a Novice, and a freſh-water Soldier. This is only as to cloſing their ranks upon a march 
when they are in ſmall tilesz but having cloſed their files, and being afterwards broken by 
ſome accident (cither from the place, or the Enemy) to rally, and recolle& themſelves 
then, there lyes the difficulty and importance which requires great exerciſe and praQtice,' 
and by the ancients was endeavoured with much induſtry. In this caſe it is neceſfary there< 


fore to do two things. 


a. 


tt 


CHAP. IX. 


The manner of rallying goldiers after a rout , and to maks them face about 
a whole Company at a time. 


two things are convenient 3 firſt, that ſeveral Colours or Countermarks be 

aſſigned to every Battalia : and ſecondly to obferve this rule, that the ſame Foot ſtand till 
in the ſanie tiles. ' For example, if a Sotdiers phce was formerly inthe ſecond file, let him 
Ooo2 continue 


F VV Hen a Squadron is broken, to rally and bring thern again ſuddenly into order, 
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continue in that file, and notonly in that file, but in the ſame place 3 and in order to that, 
as I faid before, ſeveral Countermarks are neceſſary. And firlt it is convenient that the 
Enſigns and Coloars of each Company be fo handſomly _—_—_— that being joyned 
with other Squadrons, they may know one anothex. . Next, that the Captains and Centu- 
rions have-Plumes of feathers or Scarfs, or ſomething that may make then conſpicuous 
and remarkable 3 and laſt of all (as being of more importance) the Capidieci or Corporals 
are to be ſo accoutred that they may be known 3 and of this the ancients were Io extraor- 
dinarily curious, that their numbers were written upon their Helrnets in great CharaRers, 
calling them the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth, &c. And not content with this, every 
Soldier had the number of his file, and the number of- his place in that file engraven upon 
his Buckler. Your Companies being in this manner made diſtinguiſhable by their Colours, 
and accuſtomed to their ranks and files by practice and experience, it is no hard matter 
though they be diſordered, to rally, and reduce them ſuddenly again > for as ſoon as the 
Coloursate ſtuck down in the ground they are immediately vilible, and the Captains and 
Officers knowing whichare their own, repair themſelves, and diſpoſe their Soldiers imime- 


. diately to their places, and when thoſe on the Icft have placed themſelves on the left hand, 


and thoſe which belong to the right hand on the rightz the Soldiers direQed by their 
rules, and the difference of their Colours fall immediately into their ranks, as cafily as we 
put together the Staffes of a barrel when we have marked them before. Theſe things if 
karned with' diligence and exerciſe at firſt, are quickly attained, and hardly forgot; for 
your raw tnen are direQted by the old, and in time a Province by theſe exerciſes might be 
made yery fit for the Wax. It is neceflary therefore to teach then how to turn all together, 
whento face about inthe tear, or the flancks, and make rear and flanck of the fitht ranks 
when ectafion is offered. 

And this isfio hard rtatter to do, ſecing it is ſufficient, that every indi faces to that fide 
he is cotntmanded, and where they turn their faces, that is the front. Triie it is, when they 
face to the flank, their ranks do not hold their proportion , becauſe the diſtatice berwixe 
the front and the rear is'thereby much leflencd, and the diſtance betwixt the exttetnity of 
the fancks is riuch encreaſed, which is quite contrary to the genuine order of a Bartalia, 
for which cauſe great practice and diſcretion is required to reCtihe it , and yet this may be 
remedyed by themſelves. But that which is of greater conſequence , and which requires 


_. more practice, is when an Officer would turn his whole Company together, as if it were 


a ſingle man, or a ſolid and maſly body, of ir.{elf. And this requires lopger experience than 
the other. For if you would have it turn to the left, the left corner truſt ſtand ſtill, and 
they who are next them, march ſo leiſurely, that they in the right mdy not be put to run; 
if they be, it will breed confuſion. 

| But beediele it always happens:that when an Army marches from place to place, thar the 
Companies; which are not in the front, are forced to fight in the flatiks, or rear, fo that 
oneand the fame Compeny is many times compelled to tace about to the flancks and rear at 
one and the ſame time, that theſe Companies therefore may in this exigenice hold their o1d 
proportion, according to what is ſaid before, it is neceſſary that they have Pikes iti that 
flanck whilch is 'moſt hkely to be attacked,and Capiditci Captains, and other Officetsin their 
proper places, 


CHAP. X. 


To range 4 Company in ſuch order that it may be ready #0 face the Enemy, 
: on which ſide ſoever he comes. 


Fbr. Hen you have marſhalled your fourſcore files, five in a file 3 you are to put all 

your Pikes into the firſt twenty files, and place tive of your Corporals in the 
head of them, and hve in the rear. - The orher 69 files which follow, arc Bucklers all, and 
conliſt of 300 men. . So then the firſt and laſt file of Company, are to be Corporals ; 
The'Captiin'with his Enfign arid Dram, is to ſtand in themidit of the firſt hundred of 
Bucklers, and every Centurion at the head of his Diviſion. When they are in this order 
if you deſire to have your Pikes on the left hand, you are to double them Company by 
Cotnpany 'frvmi the right flank 3 it you wold have them on the right, you are to double 
trom the left 3 and thasis the a Company turns with the Pikes upon one 
flanck, with their Oſhcers at the and the rear of them, and their Captain in the midſt, 
and it & the form which obſerved in a march. But upon the approach of an Cy, 

iv 
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when they would makea front of a flanck, they have rio more to do but to commarid thar 
all of them face about to that flahck where the Pikes are; and in fo doing the whole Batta- 
lia turns with its hles and Officers at the famie time in the manner aforeſaid 3 for (unleſs ir 
be che Centurions) they arc all in their old places, and the Centurions can quickly be there. 
But when a Batcalia marches in the front, and is in danger to be engaged in the reer 3 the 
files are to be ſo ordered, that the Pikes may be readily behind 3 and todo this there needs 
no more, but whereas uſually in every Battaha, every Century has tive tites of Pikes in the 
front, thoſe five hikes may be placed in the rear, and mall other places the fame order to be 
obſerved as before. 

Coſimo, It my memory faik not, you ſaid that this way of exerdfeis in otdet to the 
uniting theſe Batrahia's irito an Army, and that this pradtice is fufficieft to diteR chem in 
that. But it it ſhould happen this Squadron of 450 Foot ſhould be to fight fingly and by 
its ſelf, how would you order it then ? | | | 

Fabritio. He who commands them is to judge where his Pikes are to be diſpoſed, 
and place them as he thinks fir, which is not art all inconfiftant with what have preſcribed 
before 3 for though that be a way to be obſerved in Battel upon an atrion or conjunRion of 
ſeveral Squadrons, yet it may ſerve as a rule in what ever condition you fall into. Bur in 

Jhowing you the two other ways which I recommended for the ordering of a Batralia, 1 
will fatistic you farther. 


_ 


CHAP. XL. 


— 


To draw up a Conipany with two horns, or another with a Plazza, 
or vacuity in the middle. 


T Ocorne to the way of drawing up a Battalia or Squadron with two hornsor points, 
(} 'I fay you muilt order your 80 files, tive in a file; after this manner. | 
- In the midſt you mnſt place'a Centurion with 25 tiles, two of Pikes to the left, and 
three of Bucklers to the right : when thoſe tive aredifpoſed , bring —_— twenty, 
with twenty tiles and file-leaders, all of them to be placed betwixe the Pikes and the Buck- 
lers, only thoſe who carry Pikes are to ſtand with the Pikes. After theſe twenty tive tiles 
are ſo placed, draw up another Centurion with fifteen files of Bucklers 3 after which the 
Conſtable or Captain isto draw into the middle with his Drum and his Colours, with other 
fifteen files of Bucklers. This being ptrtormed, thenext to marchupis the third Centu- 
rion, who is to be at the head of 25 files, of five in a file, three Bucklers to the left, and 
two Pikes to the right ; and after the five tirlt files , letthere be twenty file-leaders ; 
betwixt the Pikes and the Bucklers and after theſe the fourth Centurion : Having drawn 
your men into this order 3 to make a Battalia conliſting of two horns, the firſt Centurion 
1s to make a ſtand with his 25 files at his heelsz thenjs the ſecond, Centurion to advance 
with his fifteen files of Bucklers, and place himſelf on the right hand of the firſt Centurion, 
and marching along by the {ide of the 25 tiles, he is to,advance tillhe comes to the fifteenth 
files and there he is to ſtop. The next that marches izthe Captain with his divifion'of 15 
tiles of Bucklers behind him, and advancing on the right hand by the flanck of rhe other 
fifteen files, maſt po up to their front. Aﬀter him the thixd |Centurion is to. move 
wich hi 25 files, and the fourth Centurionafter him, nd paſſing along by the right flanck 
of the lali tiftcen files of Bucklers; chey are not tg ſiop at the ffont of the faid files, but to 
advance till the lait of the twenty five tiles be parallel with the files which axe behind them, 
As ſbon as this is done, the Centurion at the head of the firſt fiteen.files of Bucklers, is to 
remove into the left angle in the rear, - and by this means you ſball- fort) a Battalia of tive 
and twenty tirm tiles of twenty men in a file with two hors, on -cach fide-of the front 
one, cach of them conliſting of ten files of five in a file , with a Ipace betwixt the two 
Rounſs ſufficient to receive ten men a breaſt. Betwixt the two horns the Captain is. to be - +» 
(n= , and a Centurion at cach point or angle 3-there are likewiſe to be two tiles of 
ikes, and twenty Corporals on each flanck. Theſe horns or witnigg. are uſeful to receive 
and ſecure Carriages or Artillery, when they have any with them The Veliees are to be 
drawn upalong the flancks under the ſhelter of the Pikes. But to reduct this horti'd Squa- 
.dron into another tigure with a ſpace in the middlez- no more is to be done , then out of 
the fifteen tiles of twenty ina tile, to take cight, and-place thera upon the point of the two, 
hortis, which will make a good rear, and turn it intoa Battahadella Piazzs, or 4 Battalia 
with a ſpace in the midſt; in this fpace or Area, the Carriages are diſpoſed, and the ge 
tal 
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tain and his Colours, but not the Artillery, for they are placed cithet in the front, or along 
the flancks. Theſe are the. forms to be obſerved in a Battalia or Squadron when it marches 
alone thorow dangerous places. But the ſingle Battalia without horns or vacuity is better, 


| though to ſecure ſuch as are diſarmed, the horned figure is convenient. The Swiſſes have 


ſeveral forms of drawiug up their Battalia's, one is in the faſhion of a Croſs, placing their 
Harquebuſhers betwixt the Arms of the ſaid Croſs to ſecure them from the Enemy. But 
becauſe thoſe figures are proper only when Squadrons fight {ingly and by themſelves , and 
my intention being to ſhow they may nght united and in conjunQtion, I ſhall not trouble 
my ſelf with them. 

Cofimo, I fancy I do ſufficiently comprehend the way that is to be obſerved to exerciſe 
men in theſe Battalia'sz but (if I miſtake not) you told us that to the ten Battalia's, 
(which united, make a Battalion) you would add a thouſand extraordinary Pikes, and four 
hundred of the extraordinary Velites, And theſe would you not adviſe ſhould be 
exerciſed ? | 

_ Fabritio, 1 would, and with very great diligence , exerciſing the Pikes with the ſame 
care as the reſt, becauſe I would make more uſe of them than the reſt upon all private occa- 


.  frons, as in conducting convoys of proviſions, depredations, and ſuch like: But my Ve- 


lites 1 would exerciſe at home without bringing them together 3 for it being their office 
to fight looſe and confuſed, it is not neceflary that they ſhould be always exerciſed as the 
reſt ; for it is enough if they underſtand their own bulineſs well. They ought then” (as I 
faid before, ) and I am not troubled to repeat it again) ſo to exerciſe their men in theſe 
Battalia's, that they may know to keep their ranky, underſtand their places, wheel readily, 
and ſhift handſomly either upon fight of an Enemy, or inconvenience of the place. For 
when they can do this well, they will eaſily learn which are their places, and what are their 
duties in a Battel. Andif a Prince or Common-wealth grudges not to take pains, and 
employ themſelves in ſeeing their SubjeQs thus exerciſed, they would have always good 
Soldiers; be always too hard for their Neighbours, and would be in a condition rather to 
give, than receive Laws from other people. But (as I have ſaid before) the diſorder in 
which we live, is the cauſe that we do not only negle&, but deſpiſe thoſe things, and that 
is the true reaſon our Soaldiers are no better 3 and though thexe may be Officers and Sol- 


diers too that perhaps are both valiant and skiltul ; yet they have no occaſion or encourage- 


® - 


ment to ſhow themſelves. 


—_— dh. 
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CHAP. M 


—— 


of the Baggage and Train belonging to a Company ; How neceſſary it is that 
they have ſeveral Officers , and of the uſefulneſs of Drums. 


Battalia's ? 
- . Fabritio. In the firſt place I would not allow that either Centurion or Corporal 
ſhould march on” Horſeback 3; and if the Captain muſt ride, I wonld allow him only a 
Mule. 1 would allow him two Carriages, one to every Centurion, and two betwixt every 
three Corporals, becanſe we quarter them together in our Camp, as ſhall be ſhown in its 
due place3 fo that ts every Battalia there ſhould be 36 Carriages, which 1 would have 
carry the Tents, and U for their Cookery 3 their Hatchets, and other Iron Inſtru- 
ments to ſet up their Huts, Tents, and Pavilions 3 and if there be afterwards any place 
left, let them carry what they pleaſe. 
- - Cofimo. 1 am of opinion that the' Officers which you have appointed in every of theſe 
Battalia's arc neceſſary , yet I ſhould be affraid fo many Commanders ſhould confound 
them. 
—_ What _—_— be true, were may not ſubordinate to one but de- 
ing ſtill upon one perſon, proceed very regularly, nay without them , they could 
_ bly drm For a wall that is tottering in all places, requires that its Buc- 
and Supporters be rather than ſtrong , becauſe the þ and goodneſs of 
one, will not hinder the ruine which will follow. And therefore in all Armics, and among 
ery not en tne ge: genre», = , and — 
rity reſt, who with o_ b nguage, example, ma — 
reſt, and diſpoſe them to tight. And toprove the neceſſity of theſe things in an Army, 
(viz. Enſigns, Officers and Drums) it appears by our Armics, where there are of them =, 
t 


. Coſimo, [ Would ask' you now , what Carriages you would allot to each of theſe 
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but none of them do their office, according to the intent of their eſtabliſhment. Firſt 
your Capidiect or File-leaders, if they anſwer the end for which they were eltabliſhed, are - 
to have their men a-part, lodg with them, charge with them, and be always in the fame tile 
with them 3 for being kept to their due places, the File-leaders are a rule and temper to the 
reſt, keeping them firm and ftreight in their tiles, ſo as it is impollible almoſt that they be 
diſordered, and if they be, they are quickly reduced. But in our days we make no other- 
wiſe of them but to give them greater pay, and enable them to make particular faQions. 
"Tis the ſame with our Enligns3 for they are uſed more for pomp and parade, than any 
military ſervice 3 whereas furmerly the Captains employed them as guides, and direQions 
in caſe of diſorderz for every man, as ſoon as the Enlign was tix'd, knew his phce imme< 
diately, and immediately return'd to it. They knew likewiſe thereby how they were to 
move, or to halt: it is neceſſary therefore in an Army that there be ſeveral of theſe ſmall 
Bodies; that every Body has its Colours, and Enlign, and Guide 3 for where there are ma- 
ny Bodies, there ought to be many Arms, and many Officers. The Souldiers (then ) are 
to follow the motion of their Colours, and their Colours the direction of their Drum, 
which (being well ordered) commands the Army, and advertizes how they are to march 
with a motion ſuitable to the time which it beats, which is a great preſervation to their 
order. For this cauſe the ancients had their flutes and pipes which made an excellent har- 
mony: and as he that dances, keeps himſelf exaQaly to the time of the mulick; and whilſt 
he does ſo, is not capable of erring : ſo an Army that in its motions obſerves the beating 
and direQion of its Drums, cannot be eaſily diſordered. For this reaſon they varied their 
ſounds when they would excite, or affwage, or continue the courege of their men. And 
a5 their ways of beating were various, ſo they gave them ſeveral names. The Dorick, way 
provoked to conſtancy and firmneſs3 the Phrigian inflam'd the Souldiers into a martial 
fury and violence. It is reported that Alexander being one day at dinner, and hearing a 
Drum beating ſuddenly, the Phrigian way, was tranſported with fo-great a vehemence and 
commotion, that he clap'd his hand upon his {vvord, and drevv it,as if he had been going 
to fight. So that in my judgment it vvould be very convenient to revive the ancient dia- 
le&s of the Drum, and praftices of our Anceſtors, and if that ſhould prove too difficule, 
yet thoſe perſons ſhould not be deſfpifed and laid afide, who would teach and inftru& the 
Souldier how to obey them 3 yet thoſe ways may be changed and varied as every man 
pleaſes, provided he enures his Souldiers ears to underſtand the yariety : but now a-days the 
greateſt uſe of the Drum, is to make a great noiſe. 

Coſimo, 1 would fain know of you (it you have ever conſidered it with your ſelf) 
how it comes to paſs that ſach military exerciſes are in our times grown fo low and con« 
temptible. 

Fabr. I ſhall tell you freely what I think may be the cauſe. 


—— 


CH AP. XII. 


A diſcourſe of the Autbor about military Virtne 5 and how it is become ſo 
deſpicable in our days. 


Fabr. V Ou know Exrope (according to the teſtimony of ſeveral Authors) has afforded 
many excellent Captains 3 Affrick, has had ſome, and Aſia fewer : and the reaſon 

(as I conceive) is, becaufe thoſe two quarters of the World have had but one or two Mo- 
narchics among them, and very few Common-wealths 3 but Exrope has had ſeveral King- 
doms, and more Common-wealths; and men are induſtrious, and by confequence excel- 
lent, as they are employed and preferred by their Prince, or their State. Where thcrefore 
there are many Princes, there are many brave men'z where there are but few of the firſt, 
there are fewer of the other. We find in Afia there was Ninus, Cyrns, Artexerxer, Mithri- 
dates, and fome few others of that rank. In Affrics (beſtdes the Egyptian antiquity } 
there were Maſſiniſſs, Jugurtha, and thofe great Captains which were trained up in the 
Carthaginian wars, which notwithſtanding in reſpe& of the numbers which have been 
produced in Ewrope, were very few for in Exrope their brave Generals are innumerable 
in Hiſtory, or at leaſt they would have been, had the Hiſtorians (with thoſe they have al- 
ready rccorded)) made mention of ſuch as are now forgotten by the malignity of time. 
For there p:ople are more virtuous, where there have been frequent revokations of State, 
and where the Governments haye favoured virtne cither out of neceſſity, or compaſ- 
Ag 
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As for Aſia, it has not produced many extraordinary men, becauſe that Province was 
wholly under a Monarchy, which (by reaſon of its greatneſs, the greateſt part of it being 
always at peace) could not produce fuch excellent men, as where there was aCtion and 
War. | 
In Africa it was the ſame, yet there they were more numerous, by reaſon of the Car- 
thaginian Republick : for Common-wealths do furniſh che World with more brave men 
than Kingdoms becauſe in States, virtue is many times honoured and advanced 3 in Mo- 
narchies and Kingdoms it is ſuſpeRed 3 from whence it proceeds that in the one it is cn- 
couraged, in the other exploded. He then who ſhall conſider Exrope, ſhall find it full of 
Common=wealths, and Principalitics, which in reſpe& of the jealoulies and animoſities be- 
twixt them, were conſtrained to keep up the old military diſcipline, and advance thoſe 
who in it were any ways eminent 3 for in Greece, belides the Macedonians, there were ma- 
ny Republicks, and in each of them, ſeveral excellent men. - 

The Komans, the Sammites, the Tuſcans, Ciſalpine Gauls, France and Germany were full 
of Republicks and Principalitics, and Spain was the ſame. And though in reſpect of the 
Romans, the numbers which are mentioned of them in Hiſtory, are but ſmall; that pro- 
ceeds from the emulation and partiality of the Hiſtorians, who following fortune, content 
themſelves with commending the Conqueror 3 but *tis unreaſonable to imagine that among, 
the Samnites and Tuſcans (who waged war with the Romans 150 years together before 


they were totally ſubdued) there were not many brave men 3 and fo in France and in Spain 


but the virtue which Authors do not celebrate in particular men, they impute generally to 
the whole people whom they exalt to the.skies for their conſtancy, and adherence to their 
liberty. we”. ge 

It being true then, that where there are moſt Principalities and Governments, there are 
more excellent men it follows, that when. thoſe Governments and Principalities extin- 
guiſh, their brave men and virtue extinguiſh with them, there being leſs occalion to exert it. 
After the Roman Empire had dilated it ſelf fo ſtrangely, and ſubverted all the Common- 
wealths and Principalities in Exrope, and Affrics, and the greateſt part of thoſe in Aſia vir- 
tue declined in all places but in Rome. Whereupon virtuous men began to grow thinner 
in Exrope and Afia, and by degrees came afterwards to a total declination 3 for the virtue of 
the whole World being as it were incloſed in the walls of Rome, when it grew depraved 
and corrupted there, the whole World became corrupt, and the Scythians were encouraged 
to make their inroads and depredations uporr the Empire which had been able to conſume 
and extinguiſh the virtue of all other places, but was not able to preſerve it at home. And 
though aftervvards by the inundation of thoſe Barbarians it vvas divided into ſeveral Can- 
tons z yet for tyvo reaſons their virtue vvas never reſtored: one vvas becauſe vvhen Lavys 


-and Orders are once negle&ed and diſuſed, it is vvithno little pain that they are reaſſumed : 


the other, our way of living in theſe times (in reſpect of the Chriſtian Religion) impoſes 
not that neceſſity of defending our ſelves, as anciently it did : for then thoſe who were 
overcome in war, cither killed themſelves, or remained in perpetual ſlavery, in which they 
lived afterwards in continual miſery. The Towns that were taken were cither totally de- 
moliſhed, or the Inhabitants baniſhed, their Goods plundered, their Eſtates ſequeſtred, and 
themſelves diſperced all over the World 3 fo that he who was overcome, ſuffered ſuch 
miſcries as are not to be expreſſed. yoges being terrified by theſe inſupportable cruet- 
ties, kept up the reputation of military diſcipline, and adyanced all thoſe who were ex- 
cellent therein, . 

But at preſent we are under no ſuch apprehenſions : no man kills himſelf for being 
conquered : no man is kept long a priſoner, becauſe it is more caſy to ſet him at liberty. 
If a City rebells twenty times, it is not inumediately razed and demoliſhed 3 the Citizens 
are continued in their Eſtates, and the greateſt puniſhment they fear, is a mulCt or a taxc 
ſo that men will not now ſubmit to military orders, nor apply themſelves to thoſe 
labours ' to ayoid a peril which they do not apprehend. Belides', the Provin- 
ces of Emrope are under few heads in compariſon of what they were anciently : for all 
France is under one King 3 alt Spain under another: Italy is divided into four parties, ſo 
that the weaker Citics that are unable to maintain war of themſelves, defend themſelves 
by alliances with the Conqueror 3 and thoſe whore ſtrong {for the reaſons aboveſaid) are 
in-no fear of ruine. ; 

Coſ. And yet within theſe five and twenty years ſeveral Cities have been fack'd, and ſe- 
veral Kingdoms ſubvertcd, which example ſhould teach others to reaflume, and live accor- 


ing to the cuſtom of our anceltors. 
abr. *Tis true as you lay, yet it you obſerve what thoſe Towns were which have ſuf- 


| fered in that nature, you will tind that they were no capital Cities, but ſubordinate, and de- 


pending 
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* pending : ſo we ſee though Tortone was demoliſhed, Milan was not , though Caps was 
deſtroyed, Naples was not : [Breſcia was ſack'd, but Vezice was not: Ravenna was pillaged 
but K:ome was not- gTheſe examples do not make hitm who governs recede from his de- 
f1gns, but makes him rather more refraQtory and obſtinate, and purſue them with more ve- 
hemence, to recompence himſelf with tzxes and new impoſicions. - This it is that makes 
men unwilling to expoſe themſelyes to the ble of/military, exerciſes, looking upon it ' 
partly as unneceſlary, and partly as a thingwhich they do not underitagd. Thoſe who 
are ſubjeQs, and ought'to be affrighted ſuch examples of ſervitude, have not power 
to-help themſelves 3 and thoſe who are Princes, having loſt their dominion, are unable, as 
having neither time nor convenience : Whilſt thoſe who are able, cither cannot, or will 
not z chooſing rather to run along with fortune, without any diſquiet, than to trouble . 
themſelves to be virtuous; for believing that all things are governed by fortune, they had 
rather follow her ſwing, than contend with her for maſtery. And that you may believe 
'what I have ſaid to be really true, conſider thei try of Germany, where, by rea- 
ſon of their ſeveral Principalitics and States, their diſcipline is good, and depends upon 
the example of thoſe people, who being jealous of their States and Seigneuries, maintain 
themſclves in honour and grandeur, as tearing to fall into a ſervitude, out of which they 
could not ſo eaſily emerge, | 
'This I ſuppoſe is ſufficient to ſhew the reaſon of the vileneſs and depravity of our pre- 
ſent diſcipline 3 I know not whether you may. be of the ſame opinion, or whethex my 
diſcourſe may not have raiſed ſome ſcruple in your mind. 
Coſimo, Not at all, I am rather perteQly fatished, only I deſire (returning to our firſt 
ſubje&) to know of you how you would order your horſe with theſe Battalia's, in what 
numbers you would have them, how you would have them arm'd, and how officer d. - 


DE —— 


CHAP. XIV, x 


What number of horſe are to be put into 4 Battalion, and what proportion is to be 
| obſerved for their baggage. - | 


Fabr. Y Ou may think perhaps I forgot it, but do not wonder, for I ſhall ſpeak of it bue 
little for two reaſons. One is, becauſe the nerve and ſtrength of an Army is 
the Infantry; the other is, becauſe the horſe are not ſo much debauched and degenerated as 
the foot 3 for the Cavalry is equal, if not better at this day than-in ancient times. Yet 
I have faid ſomething before of the way how they are' to be exerciſed, and as to the man- 
ner of arming them, I would arm them according to our preſent faſhion, both light horſe, - 
and men at arms. But the light horſe (if I might prefcribe) ſhould carry croſs-bows, with 
ſome few harquebuſſes among them, which (though in other affairs of war they are but of 
little uſe ) are here very neceſlary, to frighten the Country people, and force them from their . 
paſſes, which perhaps they have undertaken to defend.; for one harquebuſs will ſcare them 
more than an hundred other arms. But to come to their number, having undertaken to | 
imitate the Roman Militia, I would take but 300 good horſe for every battalion, of which 
150 ſhould be men at arms, and 150 light horſez and I would appoint a Captain to each of 
theſe ſquadrons, 15 Corporals to cach, and a Trumpet and Entign. I would allow every 
ten men at arms hve Carriages, and every ten light horfe, two which Carriages (as with 
the foot.) ſhould carry the Tents, Utenlils, Hatchets, and other Inſtruments and Harneſs. 
Think not that what I ſay would be any diſorder, ſeeing their men at arms had each of 
them four horſes in their equipage, which is a thing much corrupted for now in Germany 
you ſhall ſee men at arms with but one horfe, and themſelves, and twenty of them are al 
lowed but one Wagon to carry their neceſſaries. The Roman horſe were likewiſe alone, 
but the Triarii were lodg'd always by them, who were obliged to afliſt them in the looki 
to their horſes, which may be calily imitated by us, as ſhall be ſhewn in the diſtribution 0 
our lodgments : what there the Romans did of old, and what the Germans do at this day, 
we may do likewiſe, and we do very ill if we do not. | 
Theſe horſe being liſted and called over, may be muſtered fometimes with the Battalion, 
at a general Muſter of all the Companies, and be appointed to make charges, and counter- 
fcit sKirmiſhes with them, rather to bring them acquainted, than for any thing elſe. What 
we have ſaid already is ſufficient for this part : let us now come to marſhal our Army, and 
draw it up in a polture to tight, and with hopes of ſucceſs, which is the great end of all 
kjnd of military diſcipline, in which meniemptoy ſo much ſtudy and diligence. 
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| ? Ss | 
The Order obſerved by the Roman Legions whon a Battel-was preſented. 


Coſumo. Ecing we change our ſubjeR;, I ſhall yield my place of expoſtulating to'ano- 
, , ther man. for preſumption being a thing which T condemn in other people, 

I would not be too 'much guley of it my ſelf; therefore I difmiſs my ſa 

of that office, and will transfer it: to which of our friends will vouckſafe ro 

accept it. | 


Zanohi, Te would have been ver 7 grateful to us all, had you pleaſed to have continued'; 
but ſecing *tis not your pleaſure, tell us at leaſt which of us it is you will depute' to facceed 


Ou. 
: Cofimo. I ſhall leave that-to the eleQion of Signor Fabritio. 

Fabr. Tam content to undertake if; and-do- defire that we may follow the Venetian 
cuſtom, by which the youngeſt of the company has the liberty to ſpeak firſt, and in this caſe 
: not without reaſon ; for this being; the proper exerciſe of young men, I perſwade my 

ſelf young Gentlemen are the, fitteſt to difcourſe of it, as being moſt ready to follow 


it. 
_ Coſimo, *Tis then your province Lwigj,and as I do much pleaſe my ſelf in my ſucceſſor, 


ſo you may be as well ſatished with his interrogations. . But that we loſe no time, let us re- 


turn to our buſineſs. ; 
Fabritio. 1am certain, that to demonſtrate how well an Army is to be marſhalFd and 
prepared for a Battel3 it would be neceſſary to deClate how the Greeks and Romans ordered 
the Troops in their Arrnies : but becauſe theſe things are - av n6e7; forogene in Hiftory, f 
ſhall paſs by ſeveral particulars,and addreſs my ſelf only to ſuch as I think moſt uſcfut for our 
imitation, and fitteſt to give perfedtion to the diſcipline of our times, which will be the oc- 
cafion that at once I give you a prolpec} how an Army is to be ranged in order toa Battel; 
how they are to contront and chatge one another in a real engagement z and how they 
may be exerciſed in a counterfeit. The greateſt diſorders commuted in the drawing up 
an Army for a Battel, is to give it only a front, becauſe they leave them and their fortune 
to the ſucceſs of one charge: and this error proceeds from nothing but from having loſt 
the old way of cloſing their ranks, and _— one into another. \ Without that way 
here is mo xclieving of the front, no defending them, nor no fupplying their places in the 
heat of their engagement, which among the Romans was moſt accurately obſerved. To 
the end therefore that you may comprehend this way, I ſay that the Romans divided each 
Legion into three Bodies. 
- The firſt were Haſtati, the ſecond Principes, the third Triarii. The Hafteti were in the 
front of the Army, in thick and tirm ranks. The Principes behind them, but their ranks 
not altogether ſo cloſe : and after them the Triarii in ſo looſe an order, that they could re- 
eeive both Principes and Haſtati into their body upon any diſtreſs. Beſides theſe they had 
their Slingers, their Bow-men, agd their Velitesz not drawn up in this order, but placed 
at the head of the Army, betwixt the Cavalry and the Foot. 

Theſe light arm'd Souldicrs began the hght, and if they prevailed, (which was very ſel- 
dom) they followed the Victory 3 if they were repulſed, they fell back by the flanks of the 
Arty, or thorow certain ſpaces appointed on purpoſe, and retired among thoſe who had 
noarms. When they were rctir'd, the Hajtati advanced againſt the enemy, and tindin 
themſelves overpowred, they retir'd ſoftly to the Prixciper, and fell into their ranks, 

together with them renewed the Fight 3 but if they alſo were too weak to ſuſtain Cy 
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of the Battel, they retreated all into the ſpaces of the Triarii, and all together being conſo- 
lidated into a firm maſs, they made another effort more impetuous than before; if this 
miſcarried, all was loſt, for there was no farther reſerves. The Horſe were plac'd at the 
corners of the Army, like two wings to a body, and fought ſometimes on Horſeback, and 
ſometimes on foot, as occalion was offertd. This way of reinforcing three times, is almoſ 
impoſſible to be maſter'd,becauſe fortune mult fail you three times betore you can be beaten, 
and the Enemy muſt be fo valiant as to conquer you as often. 


CHAP. IL 
The form obſerved in their Battels by the Macedonian Phalanx. 


T5 Grecians ordered not their Phalanx, as the Romans did their Legions , and though 
they had many Officers among them, and ſeveral ranks, yet they made but one body; 
or rather one front. The way which they obſerved to relieve one another, was not to retire 
one rank into andther, like the Komans, but to put one man into the place .of another, 
which was done in this manner. Their Phalanx being reduced into files (and let us ſup- 
pole each tile to conſiſt of tifty men) being afterwards with the front towards the Enemy, 
of all the tiles, only the tix firſt could charge, becauſe their Lances (which they called $a- 
riſe) were ſo long, that the ſixt rank charged with the point of his Launce thorow the 
firſt rank : In the tight therefore, if any of the tirſt rank was either killed or diſabled, he 
who was behind in the ſecond rank ſupplyed his place 3 and the vacuity in the ſecond rank, 
was filled up out of the third, and fo ſucceſſively, and on a ſudden the ranks behind, ſup- 
plyed what was defective before 3 fo as their ranks remained always entire , and no place 
lett void but the laſt rank, which was not reinforced, becauſe there was no body behind to 
ſupply them : So that the loſs in the firſt rank, exhauſted the latter, and yet it ſelf was 
continued entire. So that theſe Phalanges were ſooner conſumed and annihilated than bro- 
ken,becauſe the cloſeneſs and groſſeneſs of the body made themvimpenitrable. The Romans 
at firſt uſed theſe Phalanges, and inſtructed their Legions in that way : Afterwards they 
rew weary of that order, and parted their Legions into ſeveral divitions, viz. into Co . 
ortes and Manipuli;, judging (as I faid before) that body to be moſt vigorous and fulleſt 
of life, that conſiſted of molt members, ſo conſtituted as that they could ſubliſt and goyern 


themſelves, 
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CHAP. IE 


How the. Swiſles ordered their Battalions. 


Fab. 5 hy Swiſſes at preſent do uſe the ſame method with their Battalions, as the Mace- 

donians did anciently with their Phalanxes, both enranging them entire and in 
gro(s, and in relieving one another. When they came to a Battel,they diſpoſed their Squa- 
drons one in the flank of another, and hot behind. They have not the way of receiving 
the tirlt into the ſecond upon a repulſe, but torelieve one another, they obſerve this order; 
they put their Battalions one in the flank of another, but ſomewhat behind it, towards the 
right hand 3 ſo thatif the tirlt be in any diſtreſs, the ſecond advances to relieve it. The 
third Bartalion they place behind the other two, but at the diſtance of the ſhot of a Harque- 
buſs, that if the two Battalions ſhould be worſted, the third might adyance in their reſcue, 
and that which advances, and the other which retire may have ſpace to pals by one another 
without any claſhing or collition 3 for groſs bodies cannot be received ſo commodioully as 
little3 and therefore ſinall bodies, diſpoſed at a diſtance (as they were in the Roman Le- 
gions) might better receive, and relieve one another upon occaftion. And that this order 
of the Swiſſes is not ſo good as theancient order of the Romans, is demonſtrated: by many 
examples of their Legions when they were engaged with the Macedonian Phalanxes 3 for 
theſe wore (till worſted by the other: The faſhion of their Arms, and their way of Reſerves 
being more effectual, than the cloſeneſs and ſolidity of a Phalanx. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


How the Anthor would make uſe of both Greek and Roman Arnts for his 
Battalion , and what was the ordinary Army of the Romans. 


Bf: therefore according to theſe Models to range and marſhal an Army, I think it 
beſt to retain ſomething of the Arms, and Orders both of the Phalanx and Legion. 
For this reaſon I have ſaid in a Battalion I would have 2000 Pikes (which were the Arms 
of the Macedonian Phalanx) and 3000 Sexdi or Shields and Swords, which are the Arms 
of the Romans. T have divided a Battalion into ten Battalia's or Companies, as the Ro- 
mans divided their Legions into ten Coborrs. I have ordered the elites or light-arm'd tos 
begin the fight, as they did formerly. And becauſe asthe Arms are mix'd, they partici- \ 
pate of. the one Nation and the other 3 that they may participate likewiſe in their orders, \ 
I have appointed that every was 17a Boe x have five files of Pikes in the front, and the 
reſt of Bucklers, that the front may be enabled to keep out the Horſe , and break more 
eaſily into the Foot, having Pikes in the fitſt charge as well as the Enemy , by which they 
may be fortified to ſuſtain it bravely, tilkthe Bucklers come up, and perfeRt the Victory. 
Andif you conſider the h and virtue of this order, you will find how all thefe 
Arms perform their office exactly. For Pikes are very uſeful yo Horſe, and againſt 
Foot too, before the Battck be joyned, but —— they are joyned, they ate utterly uſeleſs. 
| For this reaſon, behind every third rank of Pikes, the Swiſſers put a rank of Halbards, 
which was to make toon for their Pikes , though indeed it was not enough. Placing 
therefore our Pikes before, and our Bucklers behind them, they are enabled to ſuſtain the 
Horſe, and when they come to charge, they do open and preſs hard upon the Foot z but 
when the fight is begun,-and the Batrels are joyned, the Bucklers ſucceed with their Swords, 
as being manigable more eaſily in the crowd. 
Lxigi. We defire now to undetſtand how with theſe Arms and Orders you would ma- 
e your Army to give the Enemy Bartel. 
abritio. 1 ſball ſhow you nothing at preſent but this : You muſt know that in an 
ordinary Artny of the Romans (which they called a Conſular Army) there were no more 
but two Legions of Citizeris, confiſting in all of 600 Horſe, and about 11000 Foot. They 
had beſides theſe as tminy more Hotſe and Foot ſent them ini by their Friends arid Confe- 
\ derates: Theſe Auxiliarics were divided into two parts, the right wing, and the left 3 for 
theywould never ſuffer them to exceed the number of the Foot of their Legions, though 
their Horſe indeed they permitted to be more. With this Army conſiſting of 22000 Foot, 
and about 2000 Horſe, a Koman Conſul did all his buſineſs, and attempted any thing, Yet 
when they were to oppoſe a greater power, they joyned two Conſuls together, and their 
two Armies. You muſt know likewiſe that in the three great Actions of an Army (their 
march, their encampment, and engagement) they vhiced the Legions in the middle, be- 
cauſe the force in which they repoſed their greateſt confidence they thought tit ſhould be 
more united and compaQ, as I ſhall ſhow you more at large when I come to treat of thoſe 


things. . 

Theſe Auxiliary Foot by virtue of their converſation with the Legionary Foot, grew 
to be 45 Serviceable as they, becauſe they were train'd and diſciplin'd with then, and upon 
occalion of Batre}, drawnup in the ſame figure and order. He therefore who knows how 
the Romans marthalled one tingle Legion in the day of Battel, knows how they diſpoſed of 
them all:When Ihave told you t how wy + rt a Legion into three Squadrons, 
and how one Squadron received another 3 I ſhall have told you how a whole and entire 
Artny, is to be ordered, when it is to be drawn up for Battel, 
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CHAP.vV. 


The way of drawing up 4 Battalion, according to the intention 
of the Author. | 


Bis to prepare for 4 Battel according to the method of the Romans, as they had two 

* Legions, fo I would take two Battalions, and by the ordering of them, you may 
gueſs how to order a compleat Army : For to add more men, is only to multiply their 
ranks. I think it unneceſſary to repeat what foot there are ina Legion, what Companies, 
what Officers, what Arms, what Velites in ordinary, what in extraordinary, what Pikes; 
and what other things. For it is not long finceI told you diſtin&ly, and preſ$'d it upon 
your memories as a thing very neceſſary for the underſtanding all other Orders 3 wheretfore 
I ſhall paſs on without farther refleQion. . 

It ſeems to ime beſt that one of the ten Battalions, or Companies of a Battalion be placed 
in the left flank, and the other ten of the other Battalion on the right- Thoſe on the left 
are F be ordered in this manner : Put five Battalia's (one on the fide of the other) in the 
fron, ſo as there may remain a ſpace of four yards betwixt cach, draw them up fo as they 
may poſlels in breadth 140 yards of ground, and in depth forty : behind theſe five Batca- 
lia's, I would place three others, dittant in a right line from the firſt about forty yards 3 of 
theſe three, I would have two follow dire4ly the Companies which are upon the two ex- 
tremities or corners of the five firſt, and che third ſhould be difpoſed in the midſt ; by 

which means theſe three Companies ſhould take up. as much ground both in breadth and 
| depth as the other five , which have only five vardh diſtance betwixt the one and che other, 
whereas the three laſt ſhould have thirty three. This being done, I would cauſe the two 
Companies remaining to advance, and place themſelves behind the three former in a right 
line, and at the diſtance of forty yards; but it thould be infuch a fort, that each of theſe 
two Companies ſhould be ranged direaly behind the extremity of the three precedent 
Companies, and the ſpace left betwixt them ſhould be 91 yards: By theſe means all the 
Companies thus diſpoſed ſhould extend themſelves in front 161 yards , and in depth 20, 
After this I would extend the Pikes extraordinary along the flanks of all the Companies on 
the left hand, at about _— yards diftancez and I wonld make of them 140 ranks of 
ſeven in a rank, ſo that they ſhould fecure all che left flank (in depth) of the ten Battalia's, 
drawn up as I ſaid befote 3 and I would reſerve forty files of them to guard the Baggage, 
and the unarmed people in therear, diftributing their Corporals and other Officers in their 
reſpe&tive places. The three Conftables or Captains T would place one at the head of 
them,another in the midſi,and a third in the rear,who ſhould execute the Office of a Tergi« 
dutior, who was always placed in the rear of the Army. But to return to the front of 
the Ariny 3 I ſay, that after the Pikes extraordinary, I would place the Velites extraor- 
dinary (which are 500.) and allow them a ſpace of torty yards. By the ide of theſe on 
the left hatid I would place my men at Arms, with a ſpace of 150 yards; after them I 
would advance my light Horſe, at the ſame diſtance as I allowed to my men at Arms. As 
to the Velites in ordinary, I would leave them about theit Battalia*s, which ſhould take up 
the ſpace which I left betwixt each Company, unleſs I found it more expedient to put 
thein under the Pikes extraordinary, which I would do or not do, as I found it more or leſs 
for ty advantage. The Captain General of the Battalion ſhould be placed in the ſpace 
betwixt thie firſt ard ſecond orders of Battalia's, or ele at the head of them, or elſe in the 
ſpace betwixt the laſt of the hiſt five Batcalia's, and the Pikes extraordinary, as I found it 
molt convenient : he ſhould have about him 3o or 40 ſele& men, all brave and experienc'd, 
and ſuch as underſiood how to execute their Commiſſion with prudence, and how to receive 
and repel a charge 3 and I would have the Captain General in the midit of the Drums and 
the Colours. 

This is the order in which I would diſpoſe my Battalion on the left wing, which ſhould 
contain half the Army, and take up in breadth 511 yards, and in depth as much as I have 
faid before (without reckoning the ſpace that was poſſeſſed by the Pikes extraordinary , 
which ſhould beas a Shield to the people without Arms, and take up a ſpace of about a 
hundred yards); The other Battalion I would diſpoſe on the right fide, leaving betwixt the 
two Batcalions a diſtance of about 3o yards, having order'd ir as the other : At the head 
of that {pace I would place ſome pieces of Artillery ; behind which ſhould ffand the Cap- 
tain General of the whole Army, with the Dtums, the Standard »or chief Enlign , and 


two hundred choice men about him (molt 'of them on foot?) and amongſt them ten or 
| more 
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more-fit to execute any command. The General himſelf ſhould be ſo mounted , and fo 
arm'd, that he might be on Horſeback, and on foot as neceſſity required. As to the Ar- 
tillery, ten pieces of Cannon would be' enough for the taking of a;Town. - In the Field 
I would uſe them more for defence of my Camp, than for any Service in Battel, My 
ſmaller pieces ſhould be of 10 or 15 pound carriage, and I would place them in the front 
of the whole Army, unleſs the Country was ſuch that.I could diſpoſe them ſecurely in the 
'fAlank, where the Enemy could not come at them. 

This form and manner of ranging an Army, and putting it in order, may do the ſame 
things in a Battel as was done either in the Macedonian Phalanx, or the Legion of the Ro- 
mans for the Pikes are in the front 3 and all the foot placed in their ranks; ſo that upon 
any charge or engagement with the Enemy, they are able not only to bear and ſuſtain them, 
but (according to the cuſtom of the Phalanx) to recruit and reinforce their tirlt rank, out 
of thoſe which are behind. ; 

On the other ſide if they be over-power'd , and attack'd with ſuch violence that they 
are forced to give ground, they may tall back into the intervals of the ſecond Battalia be- 
hind them, and uniting with them, makeup their body, and charge them briskly again : 
And if the ſecond Battalia is not ſirong enough to relieve them, they may retire to the 
third, and fight all together in conjunction 3 ſo that by this order (as to the bulinels of a 
_— Me may ſupply and preſerve our ſelves according to the Grecian and the Rayuan 
way both. 

As to the ſtrength of an Army, it cannot be ordered more ſtrong, becauſe the two 
wings are exa@tly well fortificd with Officers and Arms; nor is there any thing weak but 
the rear, where the people which follow the Camp without Arms are diſpoſed, and they 
are guarded with the Pikes extraordinary ; ſo that the Enemy cannot aſſault them any 
where, but he will tind them in very good order ; neither is the rear in any great danger, 
becauſe an Enemy can be hardly ſo ſtrong as to'afſault you equally on-all ſides if you found 
he was ſo ſtrong, you would never take the field againſt him. But if he was three times 
as many, and as well ordered as you, if he divides, and weakens himſelf to attack you in 
ſeveral places, beat him in one, and his whole enterprize is loſt. As to the Enemies Ca- 
valry, though they out-number you, you are ſafe enough 3 for the Pikes which encompaſs 
you, will defend you from any impreſhon from them, though your own Horſe be repulſed. 
The chief Officers are moreover plac'd in the flank,ſo as they may commodiouſly command, 
and as readily obey z and the ſpaces which are left betwixt one Battalia and the other , and 
betwixt one rank and another, ſerve not only to receive thoſe who are diſtreſſed, but gives 
room for ſuch perſons as-are ſent forward and backward with orders from the Captain : 
And as I told you at firſt, as the Romans had in their Army about 24000 men, I would 
have our Army conſiſt of the ſame number, and as the Auxiliaries took their method of 
fighting, and their manner of drawing up, from the Legions 3 ſo thoſe Soldiers which 
you would joyn to your two Battalions, ſhould take their form and diſcipline from them, 
Theſe things aus be very caſic to imitate, ſhould you have but one example 3 for by joyn- 
ing cither two other Battalions to your Army, or adding as, many Auxiliaries, you are in 
no confuſion, you have no more to do but to double your ranks, and whereas before you 
put ten Battalia's in the left wing, put twenty now 3 or elſe you may contra, or extend 
them as your place and Enemy will give leave. . 

Ligi. In earneſt, Sir, T am ſo well poſſeſs'd of your Army, that 1 fancy I ſee it drawn 
vp before my eyes, which gives me an ardent defire to ſee it engaged : I would not for any 
thing in the world that you ſhould prove a Fabixs Maximus , and endeavour no more than 
to avoid hghting, and keep the Enemy in ſuſpence 3 for I ſhould blame you more, than the 
Romans did him. 


CHAP. VL 
The deſcription of a Baitel. 


Fabr. D? not queſtion it, Hark, do not you hear the Artillery ? Ours have fired alrea- 
dy, but done little execution upon the Enemy 3 the Velites extraordinary, to- 


- g£ther with the light Horſe advance to the charge in Troops, with the greateſt ſhout and 


tury imaginable z The'Enemics Artillery has tired once, and the ſhot paſſed over the head 
of our Foot, withoutany prejudice at all. That it might not have time for a fecond 
Volley, our Velizes, and our Cavalry have marched up in great haſte to poſſeſs it , and the 

Enemy 
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Enemy advancing in. its defence, they are come ſocloſe, that neither the Artillery. of one 
ſide or the other can.do any miſchicf; See with what courage and brayery, our, Souldiers 
charge z with what diſcipline and dexterity they, demean themſYlves, thanks. to. the exer- 
ciſe to which they have been.uſcd, and the conhdence that. they, have in our, Amy, : See 
our Battalions marching up, with their Drums cating, Colours flying, and men at Arms 
in tlicir wings in great order tothe. charge : Obſcrye our Artillery, which (to give, place, 
and make room-for our men), is drawn off by. that ground which, was left by the Velites-: 
See how the General encourageg bis men, and aſſures themof Victory, : See how aur Ve- 
lites and light Horſe are extended and returncd to the flanks of our Army, to ſee-if there 
they can tind avy advantage to make an impreſſion upon. the E, 3 Now!, now they 
are met z See with what firmneſs our Battalions have-received the charge without the lealk 
. noiſe or confuſion : Obſerve the Generalhow he commands his nien at Arms to make good 
their ground 3 not to advance-upon the Enemy , nor deſert the. Eoot upon. any.. occaſion 
whatever. Sec our light Horſe marching to charge a. Body of the Encmics Harguebuſliers 
that was firing upon. our flank,z and how: the:Egemics Horſe com in to thein- xeſcue, fo 
that being encloſed betwixt the. Cavalry of one tide, and.che other, 'they canngt-tize, but 
are forced to retreat behind thei Battalia's.: See with what fury our Pikes. addreſs. them- 
ſelves to the tight, and our foot advanced already fo near, that the Pikes axe become un- 
ferviceable 3 ſo that according, to our Diſcipline the Pikes retire by, little and lietle among 
the Shields : See in the mean time how a Body of the Enemics men at Arms, has diſor- 
dered our men at Arms inthe left wing 3 and how according to. our Diſcipline, xetiring 
under the protection of our Pikes extraorgdinary, by their athttance they have xepulſed. the 
purſuers, and killed. moſt of them upon the place, - See the Pikes in, ordinazy of the tirlk 
Battalia's, how they have ſheltred themſelves under the Scudati, and. loft them to make good 
the fight : See with what conmges with what ſecurity, with what kiſurc they put the Ene- 
my to the Sword. Behold how they cloſe thei ranks in the hight, aud are come up. ſo 
near they have ſcarce room left to manage their Swords. © See with what fury, the Enemy 
flyes, becauſe being armed only with Pike and with Sword, both, of them are become un- 
ſerviceable 3 one becauſe of its length, the other becauſe the Enemy is too. well armed. 
See how they throw down their Arms,hcow they are wounded, killed or diſpcried.See how 
they run in the right wing 3 ſee how they fly in the left. So now we are fſafc, and the Vis 
Qory our own. , | 


—— 
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CHAP, VI. 


The Authors reaſons for the occurrences in the Battel. 


Fabr. V Hat do you think now, have we not got the Victory very fortunately 3 but 

V we would have had it with more advantage, had I been permitted to have 
put all things in execution. You fee there is no neceſſity of making uſe cither of the ſe- 
cond or third order; becauſe our Van was ſufficient to overcome the Enemy 3 fo that Iam 
enclined to ſpeak no farther upon this Subje&, uulels it be to reſolye any doubt that may 
ariſe in your mind. 

Luigi. You have gain'd this Victory with ſo much courage and gallantry, that I fear 
my tranſport will not give te leave to explain my felf, whether I have any ſcruple or not. 
Nevertheleſs preſuming upon your quickneſs, I that take the boldneGs to tell you what I 
think. Firſt, therefore let me defire you to inform me, why you made uſe of your Artille- 
ry but once ? why you cauſed them to be drawn off into your Army, and made no men- 
tion of them afterward ? It ſeems to me that you placed the Enemies -too high, and ordered 
them as you fancied; which might poſſibly be true 3 but if theix Cannon ſhould be ſo pla» 
ced (as Ido not queſtion but many times they are) as that they ſhould play among your 
Troops,l would tain underſtand what remedy you would preſcribe 3 and tince I have begun 
to ſpeak of the Artillery, I ſhall propoſe all my ſcruples in this place, that I may have no 
occaſion to mention them hereafter. I have heard many perſons find fault with the Arms 
and orders of the ancients, as things of little or nouſe in our days, in reſped of the fury of 
our Cannon 3 becauſe they break all ranks, and pierce all Arms at ſuch a rate , that 

it ſeems to them no leſs than madneſs to __ any ranks or orders of men [t 
them , and to tire your Souldiers with the carriage of Arms that will ygt beable to 
defend them. 

| F abr 1t10, 
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Fabr. Your demand confiſting of many heads, requires a large anſwer. *Tis true, I 
cauſed my Artillery to play but once, and I was in doubt whether they ſhould do that; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe it concerns a man more to keep himſelf from being hutt, than to 
miſchief his enemy. You muſt underſtand, that to provide againſt che fury of great 
Guns, it is neceſſary to keep where they cannot reach you, of to place your ſelf behind fome 
wall or bank that may ſhelter you, for there is nothing elſe that can ſecure you; and then 
you mult be ſure that either the one or the other are able to protect you. Thoſe Generals 
who put themſelves into a poſture to give battel, cannot place their Arniics behind a wall 
Or a bank; or at a diſtance where the enemies Cannon cannot reach them 3 and therefore 
ſeeing they have no way to defend themſelves abſolutely, the beſt courſe is to ſecuse them- 
_ as well as they can, and that is by poſſeſſing their Cannon with as much ſpeed as' is 

ble. y | 
The way to poſſeſs themſelves of it, is to march up to it ſuddenly, and in as wide an or- 
der as is convenient > ſuddenly, that they may tire but once 3 and wide, that the execution 
may be the lefs. This is not to be done by a band of ſouldiers in order 3 for if they march 
any thing wide, they diſorder themſelves; and if they run on in a huddle, it will be no 
hard matter for the enemy to break them. And therefore I ordered my Battel fo, that it 
might do both the one and the other 3 for having placed 1000 of the Velites in the wings, 
I cqmmanded that as ſoon as our Artillery had hired, they ſhould advance with the light 
hoſe coſcize upon their Cannon 3 for which reaſon our Artillery was ſhot off but once, 
and that the enemy might not have time to charge the ſecond time, and fire upon us again z 
for we could not take ſo much time our ſelves, but they would have had as much to do the 
fame; wherefore the reaſon why I fired not my Cannon the ſecond time, was, that if the 
enemy fired once, they might not have leiſure to tire any more. To render therefore the 
enemies Artillery unſerviceable, the beſt remedy is to attack it with all poſſible ſpeed 3 for 
if the enemy deſerts it. *tis your own 3 if he undertakes to defend it, he muſt advance be- 
fore it, and then being betwixt it and us, they cannot fire but upon their own men. I 
ſhould think theſe reaſons ſufficient without farther examples yet having plenty of them 
from the ancients, I will afford you forte of them. Ventidius being to tight the Parthians, 
(whoſe ſtrength conſiſted principally in their bows and arrows) was ſo fubtil as to let them 
come up Clole to his Camp before he would draw out his Army, which he did, that he 
might charge them on a ſudden, before they had leiſure to ſhoot their arrows. Ceſar tells 
us, that when he was in France, being to engage with the enemy, he was charged fo brisk- 
ly, and ſo ſuddenly by them, that his men had not time to deliver their darts according to 
the cuſtome of the Romans. You ſee therefore that to fruſtrate a thing in the field which 
is to be diſcharged at a diſtance, and to prevent its doing you any hurt, there is no better 
ww than to march up to it with all ſpeed, and poſſeſs it if you can. Another reaſon mo- 
ved me likewiſe to fire my Artillery no more, which may ſeem trivial to you; yet to me it 
15 not ſo contemptible. There is nothing, obſtructs an Army, and puts it into greater con- 
fuſion than to take away, or hinder their tight 3 for ſeveral great Armies. have been broken 
. and defeated by having their light obſtructed either with the dult or the Sun : now there 
is nothing that cauſes greater obſcurity, or is a greater impediment to the tight, than the 
fmoke of Artillery ; and therefore I think it more wiſdom to let the enemy be blind by 
himſelf, than for you to be blind too, and endeavour to find him. Theſe things confi- 
dered, I would either not fire my Artillery at all, or elſe (becauſe that perhaps would not 
be approved, in reſpe& of the reputation which thoſe great Guns have obtained in the 
World) I would place them in the wings of my Army, that when they fire, the ſmoke 
might not fly in the faces of my front, which is the flower and hopes of my Army. And 
to prove that to trouble the ſight of an enemy, is a thing of more than ordinary advan- 

tage; T need bring no more than the example of Epeminonds, who to blind the eyes of 
his enemy, before he advanced to charge them, cauſed his light horſe to gallop up and 
down before their front to raiſe the duſt, and hinder their ſight; which was done ſo c&t- 
fectually, that he got the Victory thereby. As to your opinion that I placed the enemies 
Cannon, and directed their bullers as 1 pleaſed, caujing them to paſs over the heads of my 
foot, I anſwer, that greats Guns do without compariſon oftner miſs the Infantry, than hit 
them; becauſe the foot are fo low, and the Artillery ſo hard to be pointed, that if they be 
placed never {o little too high, they ſhoot over 3 and never fo little too low, the ze, 
and never come near them. Thei lity of the ground does likewiſe preſerve the 
very much ; for every little hill or ber wixt the artillery and them, ſhelters them ex- 
— As to the horſe, eſpecially the men at arms, becauſe rheir order is cloſer than 
the of the light horſc, and _— to keep hrmer in a body, they are more obnoxious 
to the Cannon, and arc therefore tobe kept in the rear of the Army, till the enemy has fir'd 
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his Cannon. This is moſt certain, your ſmall Field-pieces, and your ſmall ſhot does 
more execution than your great 'pieces , againſt. which the/ beſt rethedy is to come 
to handy-blows as ſoon as you can; and though in the' firſt ſome men fell, (as be 
ſure there always will ); yet a good General and a good Army ate not to conſider a parti- 
cular loſs, ſo much as a General 3 but rather are to imitate the Swifſers, who nevet refuſed 
a-Battel for fear of great Guns, but puniſhed them with capital puniſhment who for fear of 
then forſook their ranks, or gave any other fign or expreſſion of fears I cauſed my Ar- 
tillery to be drawn off as ſoon as Thad fired them, that they might leave the field clear for 
my: Battalions to advance 3 and I made no_ mention of them: afterwards, as being quite 
uſeleſs when the Armies were joyned. You have ſaid likewiſe, that in reſpe& of the vio- 
lence and impetuoſity of thoſe Guns, many do judge the arms and the orders of the an- 
cients to be altogether uſeleſs3 and it ſeems by that, that the people of late have found our 
arms and orders which are ſufficient to ſecure them: it you know any ſuch thing, you will 
oblige me to impart it 3 for as yet I know none, nor can I believe that there is any to be 
found: So that I would know of them why the Infantry of our times do carry Corflets 
of iron, upon their breaſts, and the horſe are arm'd Cap @ pied; for ſeeing they condemn 
the ancient way of arming as uſeleſs in reſpe& of the Artillery, they may as well condemn 
what is praQtiſed now-a-days. _I would underſtand likewiſe why the Swizzers, _— 
to the cuſtom of the ancients, make their Battalions to conſiſt of fix br eight thouſan 
foot 3 and why other Nations have imitated them, ſeeing that order is expoſed to the ſame 
danger (upon account of the Artillery) as others are. 1 think it cannot eafily be anſwered, 
yet if you ſhould propoſe it to Souldiers of any judgment and experience, they would tell 
you hrit, that they go ſo arm'd, becauſe though their arms will not detend them againſt 
great Guns, yet they will ſecure them againſt ſmall ſhot, and pikes, and ſwords, and fiones; 
and-all ſuch things. They would tell you likewiſe 'that they keep that ctoſe order like 
the Swiſles, that they may more eaſily engage the enemies foot, that they may better ſuſtain 
their horſe, and put fairer to break them. | Jo yu | 

So that we ſee Souldiers are affraid of many things belides Artillery, againſt which they 
are to provide by their arms, and their orders : from whence it follows, that the better an 
Army is armed, and thecloſer and ſtronger it is drawn up, the fafer it is. So that who- 
ever 1s of that opinion, is indiſcreet, or inconſiderate :' for it we-ſee that a {mall part of the 
arms of the ancients which is uſed at this day, (as tHe Pike) and a ſmall part of their or- 
der (which are the Battalions of the Swifſers ) have been fo ſerviceable, and contributed 
ſuch firength to our Armies, why may.we not believe that the other armsand orders which 
are laid alide, might have been as beneficial and uſeful? Again, had we no regard to the 
Artillery in placing our ſelves in that ſitaight cloſe order like the Swiſſers, what other or- 
ders could make us more fearful ? No order certainly can make us more fearful of the Ar- 
tillery, than that which keeps men firm and cloſe together. Beſides, if I be not frighted 
by the Artillery of the enemy when I encamp before a Town, where they can fire upon 
me with more ſecurity, becauſe I cannot come at them by reafon of the wall, nor hinder 
ther, but by my own Cannon, which will be a buſineſs of time 3 it I be not aftraid, (1 fay) 
where they can multiply their ſhot upon me as they pleaſe, why ſhould 1 fear them in the 
field where I can run upon them, and poſſeſs them - immediately ? So that I conclude Ar- 
tillery; in my opinion, is no ſufficient impediment why we ſhould not uſe the methods of 
our anceſtors, and practiſe their virtue and courage. And had I not diſcourſed formerly 
me you about this ſabje&, I ſhould have enlarged more 3 but I ſhall reter my ſelf to what 
Iaid then. 
_ Lcigi, We have heard (or at leaſt it is our own. faults if we have not) what you have 
diſcourſed about the Artillery 3 and that the beſt courſe that can be taken.againlt it, is to 
make our ſelves maſters of it with as mach expedition as we can, if our Army be in the _ 
field, and drawing up ready to engage. Upon which I have one ſcruple, becauſe ro me 
it ſeems poſſible that the enemy may place his Artillery in the flanks of his Army, ſo as 
that it might offend you more,,and . yet be more capable of being defended. You have” 
made (if you remember) in the ranging of your Army for a Battel, a ſpace of four yards 
from Company to Company, and another ſpace of twenty yards from the Battalia's to the 
Pikes extraordinary : if the enemy ſhould draw up his Army in your own way, and place 
his Cannon in thoſe intervals, I believe from thoſe places they might gaul you exceedingly, 
and witch great difficulty,becauſe you could not enter into the enemies body to poſleſs them. 
_ - Fabr, Your (cruple is rational, and I will endeavour to diſcus it, or apply a remedy. I 
have told you that thoſe Batcalia's are in continual motion; either for a battel, or a march, 
anddo naturally ſo ſtraighten and cloſe themſelves, that it you make your intervals nar- 
rower'where you place your Artillery, they will — up ir a ſhort time, ſo as they mm 
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not be able to do any execution. If you make your diftances krge, to avoid one danger, 
you incur a greater, by giving the enemy opportunity not only to poſſeſs himſelf of 
Cannon, but to rout yourwhole Army, But you muſt underftand it is impoſſible hes 
your Artillery among your ons, eſpecially thoſe which arc upon Carriages, 
being drawn one way, and'their mouths lying the other, it is neceflary to turn them be- 
fore you can fire upon the; enemy, and to turn them takes up ſo much ſpace, that fifty of 
thoſe Carriages are enough to diſorder a whole Army. So that it is neceſſary the Artillery 
be placed without their ſquadrons 3 and being fo, they may be attacked, as is faid before. 
But let us ſuppoſe it _— be placed within the ſquadrons, and that a way might be found 
out of retaining it in the middle, and that it ſhould not hinder the cloſing of their bodies: 
nor leave a way open to the enemy. I ſay that even. in that caſe ther is caſy, and 
that is by making ſpaces and intervals 'in your Army for the bullets to pals z by which 
means the fury of their Artillery will become vain: and it will be no hard matter todo 
this, becauſe the enemy being deſirous that it may be ſecure, will place it behind in the far- 
theſt part of the intervals, ſo that to prevent their ſhot from doing mifchict among their 
own men, it is neceſſary that it paſs always in a right line, ſo that by giving place on your 
ſide, it is eaſily avoided. For this is a general rule, we muſt give place to any thing that we 
are not able to reſiſt, as the Ancients did to the Elephants, and forked Chariots. I believe, 
and am affured that you think I have ranged the Armies, and won the day yet let me tell 
you, (if what I have told you already be inſufficient) it would be impoſhhble for an Army 
ſo armed and ordered, not to beat in the very firſt encounter any other Army that ſhould be 
arm'd and ordered — the method of our times which many times affords but 
one front, without any b and fo ill arm'd, that they are not able to defend them- 
ſelves againſt any enemy that is near them. | 

And for their way of drawing up, they do it in fuch manner, that if they place their 
Battalia's in the flank one of another, they make their Army too thin ; if they place them 
behind one another, not having the way of receiving them into one another, they are all - 
in confuſion, and their ranks cafily broken. And though they give three names to their 
Armies, and divide them into three Bodies, the _ Battaile, and Rear-guard, yet 
they ſerve only upon a march, and for diſtinQion of. quarters3 but in a fight they are 
all at the mercy of fortune; ,and one fmall charge defeats the' whole Army. | 

Luigi. I have obſerved by the deſcription of the Battel, that your horſe were repulſed 
by the enemies horſe, and retired to: your Pikes extraordinary, by whoſe aſfiſtance they noe 
only ſuſtained the enemy, but beat him back again. I believe as you ſay, the Pikes may 
keep off the horſe in a cloſe and groſs body like that of the Swizzers 3 but in your Army 
you have but five ranks of Pikes in the front, and ſeven in the flank, fo that I cannot ſee 
how your foot ſhould be able to ſuſtain them. 

Fabr. Though I told you formerly that in the Macedonian Phalanx (ix ranks of Pikes 
could charge at one time, yet you muſt underſtand, that if a Battalion of Swizzes ſhould 
conſiſt of a thouſand ranks, there could charge at once not above four or tive at the moſt 3 

* becauſe their Pikes being nine yards Jong, a yard and an half is taken up betwixt their 

hands 3 ſo that in the firſt rank they have tree ſeven yards and an half. In the ſecond rank 
(belides what is taken up betwixt their hands) a yard and half is conſumed betwixt one 
rank and the other, fo as there remains but fix yards that can be uſed. In the third rank 
for the ſame reaſons there remains but four yards and an half; in the fourth, three yards; 
and in the fift but one and an half. The other ranks therefore are not able to reach the 
enemy, yet they ſerve to recruit the firſt ranks, as we have ſaid before, and are as a rampart 
and bulwark to the other five. If then tive of their ranks are ſufficient to ſuſtain the ene- 
mics horſe, why may not five of ours do as much, having other ranks behind to reinforce 
them, and give them the fame ſupport, though their Pikes be not ſo long ? And if the 
ranks of extraordinary Pikes which are in the flanks ſhould be thought too thin 3 
they way be put into a ſquare, and diſpoſed in the flank by the two Battalia's which I place 
in the laſt ſquadron of the Army, from whence they may with caſc relieve both the front or 
the rear, and give afliſtance to the horſe as occaſion requires. 

Luigi, Would you always ufc this order when-ever you were to give the enemy Bat- 
tel. 

Fabr. No by no means for the form of your Army is to be changed, according to the 
ſituation of the place, and the firength or number of the enemy, as 1 ſhall — 
ple before I tinith my diſcourſe. But this form or model is recommended to you not as the 
beſt, (though in effect it is fo) but as a rule from whence you may take your other orders, 
and by which you may underſtand the other ways of drawing up an Army ; for every \ 

Science has its Generalities upon which it is moſt commonly founded. Only one thing 1 
_—_ 4 would 
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would preſs upon you to remember, and that is, That you never draw your Army. up fo, 
as that your front cannot be relieved by your rear 3 for whoever is guilty of that- error, 
renders the greateſt part of his Army unſerviceable, and can never overcome, if he meets 
with the lealt oppoſition and courage. 

Lxigi. 1 have a new ſcruple that is riſen in my mind. TI have obſerved that in the diſ- 
poſing of your Battalia's, you make your front of tive Battalia's drawn up by- the ſides 
one oft another 3 your middle of three; and your rear of two; and I ſhould think it would 
have been better to have done quite contrary 3 becauſe in my opinion an Army. is broken 
with more difficulty, when the Enemy which charges it finds more firmneſs and reſiſtance 
the further he enters it z whereas it ſeems to me, that according to your order, the farther 
he enters it, the weaker he finds it. | TIM 3h 

Fabr. If you remembred how the Triaris (which were the third order of the Roman 
Legions) conliſted only of 600 men, you would be better ſatisfied, when you underſtood 
they were placed always in the rear : for you would ſee that I according to that example, 
have placed two Battalia's in the rear, which confift of goo men 3 ſo that I chooſe rather in 
my imitation of the Romans to erre in taking more men than fewer. And” though this 
example might be ſufficient to coritent you, yet I ſhall-give you the reaſon, and it is this : 
+ The-front of the Army is made thick and ſolid, becauſe it is that which is to endure the 
tirſt ſhock and inſult of the Enemy 3 and being not to receive any recruits from elſewhere, 
it is convenient that it be well man'd, for a few would leave it too weak , and the ranks 
too thin. But the ſecond Squadron, being to receive its friends into it, before it is to ens 
gage with the Enemy 3 it is neceſſary that it has too great intervals, and by conſequence 
muſt conſiſt of a leſs number than the firſt : For'ſhould it contiſt of a greater number, or 
| be but equal to the firſt, either there muſt be no ſpaces or intervals at all ; which would ' 
occaſion diſorder 3 or by leaving, of ſpaces, they would exceed the proportion of the firſt 
Squadron , which would make your Army look very imperfeF. As to what you ſay 
touching the impreſſion of the Enemy, That the farther he enters your Army, the weaker 
he finds it, it is clearly a miſtake; for the Enemy cannot engage the ſecond body, before the 
firſt is fallen into it 3 ſo that he finds the middle Battalion rather ftronger than weaker, 
being to fight both with the firſt and ſecond together. And it is the ſame thing when the 
Enemy advances to the laſt Squadron) for there he has to encounter not only two freſh Bat- 
talia's, but with all the Battalions united and entire : And becauſe this laſt Battalion is to 
receive more men, it is neceflary the diſtances be greater, and by conſequence that their 
number be leſs. | | 

Luigi: lam very well ſatisfied with what you have aid 5 but pray anſwer me this y If 
the five firſt Battalia's retire into the three Batcalia's which are in the middle , and: then 
thoſe eight into the two Battalia's in the rear, I cannot conceive it poſhble that che eighe 
Battalia's firſt, and afterwards the ten, can be comprehended (when eight or tem) in the 
ſame ſpace as when they were but hve. | 

Fabr. The firſt thing Lanſwer is this, That the ſpace is not the fame 3 for the five Batta- 
lia's in the front were drawn up with four fpaces in the middle , which were cloſed up 
when they fell in with the three Battalia's in the midſt, or the two in the rear. Belides 
there remains the ſpace betwixt the Battalions, and that alſo which is betwixtthe Batta« 
lia's and the Pikes extraordinary 3 which ſpace altogether, do give them room capaga. 

To this it may be added, That the Battalia's take up another place when they are drawn 
up in order before their retreat , than they do after they are preſſed 3 for in their retreat, 
they cither contra or extend their Orders- They open their orders, when they fly: they 
contra& them when they retreat 3 ſo that in this caſe it would be beſt to contract. Be- 
tides the tive ranks of Pikes in the Van, having received the firſt charge, are to fall back 
thorow the Battalia's into the rear of the Army, and give way to the Scxdati or Shields to 
advance3 and thoſe Pikes falling into the rear of the Army, may be ready for. any Service 
in which their Captain ſhall think fit to employ them z whereas, did they not retire after 
the Battel was joyned, they would be altogether uſeleſs. And by this means the ſpaces 
which were left to that purpoſe, .are made big enough to receive all forces that are remain- 
ing. And yet if thoſe ſpaces were not ſufficient, the flanks on both fides are men and not 
walls, which opening and enlarging their ranks, can make ſuch diſtances as will be able to' 

receive them. | 
Luigi. The ranks of Pikes extraordinary which you place inthe flank of your Army; 
when the Batcalia's in the front fall back into the Battalia's in the middle 4 would yow 
have them ſtand firm, and continue, as two wings tothe Army, or would you have thenx 
xctire with the Battalia's? If you were willing they ſhould, I donot ſee how jt was pots 
ble, having no Battalia's (with interyals)) behind them to give them reception. Wa 
Qq4q2 Fabre 
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Fabr. If. when the Enemy forces the Battalia's to retire, he does not preſs them too 
hard, they: may ſtand firm in their order, and flank the Enemy when the Batralia's in the 
front are retixed. But if they be charged (as may be reaſonably expected) and the Ene- 
my be ſo firong as to force the other, they may retire with them, and that without difh- 
culty, thoagh there be no Battalia's behind with ſpaces to receive them 3 for the Body in 


- the midſt may double to the right, and thruſt one file into another , as we ſhall ſhow more 


at large when we ſpeak of the manner of doubling of files. *Tis true, to double in a 
retreat you- muſt take another way than what I have deſcribed, for I told you the ſecond 
rank was to enter into the firſt, the fourth into the third, and fo on : But here in this caſe 
we muſt not begin in the front, but in the rear, to the end that by doubling our ranks we 
may retreat, and not advance. | : 


CHA P. VII. 
.The Exerciſes of an Army in general. 


F ao anſwer now to whatever may be objected againſt my Battel, as I have 
4 - drawn't up before you, 1 muſt tell you again that I have ordered and en- 
gagcd it in that manner for two reaſons; one to ſhow you how it is to be drawn up 3 the 
Other to ſhow you how it is to be exerciſed. As to the drawing up of an Army, I doubt 
not but you underſtand ie very well ; and asto the exerciling, I muſt tell you, it ought to 
be done as often as is poſſible, that the Captains may lea keep their Companies in. theſe 
oxders3 for it belongs to every particular Souldicr to keep the orders exaQt in every Batta- 
lia 3 and to every Captain to keep his Company exaQ with the order of the whole Army, 
and know how to obey the command of the General. It isonvenient likewiſe that they 
underſtand how to joyn one Battalia with another, ho ke their place in a moment ; 
and therefore it is convenient that the Colours of each Company may have its number of 
Soldiers deſcribed in itz for the greater commodity of commanding them , and that the 
Captain and Soldiers may underftand one another with the more caſc 3 and as in the Bat- 
talia's, ſoit is convenient likewiſe in the Battalions, that their numbers ſhould be known, 
and deſcribed in the Colonels Enſign: That you ſhould know the number of the Bartalion 
in the left or right wing as alſo of the Battalia's in the front, or the midd)e, and fo con= 
ſequently of the reſt. © It is convenient likewiſe that there be degrees of Offices and Com- 
mands to raiſe men as it were by ſteps, to the great honours of an Army. For example, 
The firſt ſhould be File-leaders,- or Corporals 3 The ſecond ſhould have the com- 
mand of ordinary Velites, The third of a hundred, with the title of Centwrion : 
The fourth ſhould command the firſt Battalia 3 the fift, theſecond 3 the fixt, the third ; 
and {0,0n-to: the tenth Battalia, whoſe place ſhould be next in honour to the Captain Ge- 
neral of the Battalion, to which command no perfor ſhould be advanced, but he who has 
paſſed all thoſe degrees. ' And becauſe beſides theſe Officers, there are three Conſtables or 
Comtpanders of the Pikes extraordinary, and two of the Velites extraordinary, Idid not 
much care if they. were placed in the fame quality with the Captain of the firſt Battalia , 
nor would it trouble me if fix men more were preferred to the fame degree, that each of 
them might put himſelf forward, and do ſome extraordinary thing to be preferred to the 
ſecond Battalia, If theneach of theſe Captains underſtands in what place his Battalia is 
to be ranged, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that at the firſt ſound of the Trumpet (the Stan- 
dard being erected) the whole Army will fall into its plate. And this is the firlt exerciſe 
to which an Army is to be accuſtomed, that is toſay, to cloſe and fall in one with another, 
to do which, it is convenient to train the often, and uſe them to it every day. 
Lig}. What mark and. difference would you appoint for the Standard of the whole 
Army, belides the number deſcribed as aforefaid ? 

_ Fabritio. The Lieutenant General's Enfign ſhould have the Arms of his General or 
Prince, and all the reſt ſhould have the ſame Arms with ſome variation in the Field or 
Colours, as the Prince ſhall think beſt, foc ic imports not much what their Colours are, fo 
they diſtinguiſh one Company from another. But let us paſs to the other exerciſe, in 
which an Army is to be train'd 3 that is in its motions » to be taught how to march,advance, 
or fall back with cxa& diſtance and time, and to be fure that in their marches a juſt order 
be obſerved. The third iſc.is, Teaching them to manage their Arms, and charge, 
in ſuch a manner, as that afterwards they may do both dexterouſly when they come to 
hight 3 tcaching them how to play their Artillery, and how to draw them off when there 

is 
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is occaſion 3 Teaching the Velites extraordinary toadvance out of their places, and after 


a counterfeit charge, to xetreat to phera again. Teaching the fixſt Batralia's (as if they -» 


were over-powered) to fall back into the intervals of the fecond, and all of them after- 
wards into the third, and having done fo, to divide again, and return to their old poſts ; 
in ſhort, they are roxhe accultomge mis exerciſe, ahatevery thing ary de known and 


familiar to every Soldies, which With continual praffice is Qalily obtlnc The fourth 
exerciſe inſtruts your Þldiers ine uſcfyhheſs of t Drumggand Trafpcy and Colours, 
informing them Fino their Captain, Wy theScating ofqhe owe, the ſound- 


ing of the other, and the diſplaying and flouriſhing of the third : for being well uſed to 
them, they will underſtand what they are todo by them, as well as if they were dire&ed 
by word. of mouth : And becauſe the effe&t of theſe commands depend altogether upon 
theſe kind of ſounds, 1 ſhall tell you what kind of Inſtruments the Ancients made uſe of in 
their Wars. The Lacedemonians (it we may bdlieve Thucidides) in their Armies made 
uſe of the Flute, conceiving that Harmony more apt to infe gravity than fury into their 
Soldiers. . Induced'by. the ſame reaſon, the Carthaginians ſounded. their charges ypon the 
Harp 3 with which Inſtrument they began the fight. Aliatte King of Lydia, in his Wars 
made uſe of them both : But Alexander the Great, and the Komans uſed Horns and 
Trumpets, ſuppoling the clangor and noiſe of thoſe” Inſtruments wauld enflame.the cou- 
rage of their men, and make them more valiant in fight. But as in the armine, of our 
Army, we have followed the way both of the Greek"and the Romat 3, ſo in the thoice of 
our Inſtruments of Intelligence, I would follow the'Criftoms both of the one Nation and 
the other. I would have theref6re the Trumpets placed by the Lieutchant-General as 
Inſtruments not only proper to excitearld enflame your Army, but fitter robe heard, and 
by conſequence apter to derive your'tgtmmands than any of the other. The reft of ' thoſe 
kind of Inftruments F would have placed about the Captains and Cvlonels of the Batta- 
Hons : I would have alſo a ſmaller fort of Drums and Flutes, which ſk6ald be bearen and 
'played upon not as we donow in out tights, but as our Tabours and Flagelets do in Gur 
- fealts: The Generaf with his Trampgts thould fignific when his Ariny is to make x ſtand, 
when to advance, whert to wheel,” when to retire, when to make ufe of the! Artillery, 
when the Yelites extraordinary are to-move, and by the variation of the ſounds, to dire 
his Army in all the Marches and Cqunter-marches that' are generally uſed ; and I would 
have the Trumpets followed afterwards by the Drums: And becauſe” this exerciſe is. of 
greatconſequence in an Army, it imports very much that it be frequently taught. As to 
the Horſe, they ſhould have Trumpets too, but of a lefer and different found from thoſe 
aboutthe Lieutenant-General. And this is all that has occurred to my memory in the 
ordering, and exerciſing of an Army, Re] 

Exigt. 1 beſeech you Sir, let me not trouble you too much, if Idefire to be' fatisfied in 
one thing, more 3 and that is, for what reaſon you caufed your light Horſe and Velires ex- 
traordinary to advance againftthe Enemy with great ſhouts and cthamonrs, and crys ; and 
when afterwards the Body and remainder of the Army came to charge, they did it with 
extraordinary fitence ? I confeſs I cannot comprehend the reafon, and therefore I beg your 

tanation. | 
- Fabr. The opinion of the ancient Generals have been differenit in that point , whether 
an Enemy was to be charged filently,and without nojſe, or with. all the clamour could be 
made : The filent way is beſt to Keep your men firm in their orders, and to ſignitie the 
Commands of the General: but the obſtreperous way js beſt to excite the courage of your 


Soldiers, and diſmay the Enemy : and becauſe IT thought in bottr caſes there was ſome- 


thing of advantage, I'made uſe of them both, and cauſed thoſe to advance with clamour, 
and theſe with filence3 for I cannot think that an univerſal and perpetual noiſe can” beany 
advantage, becaule it hinders orders from being derived, which isa moſt pernicious thing : 
nor i it likely that the Romans uſed thoſe ſhouts after the firſt ſhock, for Hiſtory tells us, 
that many times by the exhortation and' encouragement of their Officers , the Souldiers 
which were flying, were ſtopped, andrallyed, and diſpoſed immediately into new Orders, 
Which: could not be, where the Officers could not have been heard. 
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CHAP. TI. 


The conſiderations and ſubtleties to be wſed in the drawing up 
. an Army to fight. | 


Ecing the ViQory has been ſo honourably obtained under my Condud, 1 
chink it diſcretion to tempt fortune no farther, knowing how much ſhe is 


Luigi. 
variable, and inconſtant.. Wherefore my defire is to relign my Authority, 
%s : and that Zanobi may cake it upon him according the Order propoſed of trans- 
ferring it to the youngeſt : and I know he 'will not refuſe that honour, (or rather trouble) 
both in complacency to me, and as being naturally the more couragious of the two; for he 
fears not to engage in theſe kind of conflicts, though there be as much likelyhood of his 
miſcarriage as conqueſt. 

Zanobi. TI ſhall refuſe no Office into which you ſhall put me, though I muſt needs fay, 
I could more willingly have been an auditor 3 for your les and demands have hitherto 
given me-more ſatisfation, than any thing I could have obje&ted my ſelf. But I think, 
pw oo Fabritio, it would be better if you proceed (provided your patience will ſerve, 
and that we do not tire you with our Ceremonies). 

Fabritio. You rather oblige me Sir , for this variety of Interrogators, gives me to 
underſtand the vanity of your judgments and appetites. But is there any thing behind 
that you would have added to what has been ſpoken before ? 

Zanobi, There are two things of which I would wating) be ſatisfied before we paſs 
any farther. One is, whether you have any other way L__ up an Army : The 
other is, what refleQions or conliderations a General is to have, before he comes to a Bat- 
tel; and when any accident intervenes, how it is to be avoided. 

Fabr, I ſhall endeayour to ſatishe you, but not by anſwering diſtinQly to your demands z 
for whiltI anſwer to one, it happens many times that I ſeem to anſwer to the other ; I 
have told you how I would have my Army drawn up, that according to that model , any . 
other figure may be taken, as the number of the Enemy, and the nature of your ground 
does require 3 for in that caſe, one is toaRt according to the condition both of the one and 
the other. - 

But take notice of this, That there is no way more dangerous, than to extend the front 
of your Army too much, unleſs it be very vumerous and ſtrong : Otherwiſe you are to 

. draw it up cloſe and thick, xather than wide and thin. For when your Forces are few in 
reſpe& of the Enemy, you muſt look out for other remedies, as by drawing your Army 
up, ſo as it may be fortihed by ſome River, or Fen, that may ſecure you behind ; or forti- 
tied in the flanks by ſome ditch or entrenchment, as Ceſar's was in France ; and this oughe 
to be a general rule to you, that you extend or contradt your front according both to your 
own number, and the number of your Enemy. If the Enemy be not ſo numerous, and 

your men as well diſciplin'd as they, you are to make choice ot an open place, where you 
may not only encompaſs the Enemy, but diſtend your own ranks: For in firaight and 
narrow places, not being able to make uſe of your orders, you cannot make uſe of your 
advantage. For this reaſon the Romans did moſt commonly make choice of and 
cleer places, and avoided ſuch as were difficult and cloſe. But if your Army be or 
your men inexpcricnced, you muſt do quite contrary (as I ſaid before) and muſt find our 
ſome place where your few men may defend themſelves, or where their inexperience may 
do you no hunt : In that caſe you are to chooſe ſome hill or eminence from whence you 
may come down upon the Enemy with more torce 3 yet muſt you have this caution not to 
draw up your Arniy upon any Strand or Sca-coaſt, nor under the command of any hill , 
” ot 
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of which the Enemy may poſſeſs himfdf, becauſe you wilt be expoſed thereby to the Ene- 
mies Cannon without remedy, and beunable to do them miſchief with any convenience; 
In the drawing up an Army for Battc}, great regard is likewiſe to be had to the fun and 


the wind, that neither the one nor the other be in your face, for they are great impedi- \, 


ments to your fight, one with its beams, and the other by raifing the duſt, and carrying 
er into your eyes3 befides, the wind being contrary, is a great diſadvantage in 


the 
rendring the blows which they give the Enemy more languid and weak; and as to the / 
Sun, you muft not only take care that it be not in your face, nor does you no ER in 


the beginning of the fight, but that it does you no injury when it gets up : ore the 
beft way is when you draw up your men, to haveit if poſſible on their backs, that many 
hours may paſs before it can come about into their faces. 

Hanibal knew this advantage very well, and made uſe of it in the Battel of Cannas, and 
Marius did the ſame againſt the Cimbrians, If you be weaker in Horſe, it is your beft 
way to draw up amcng the Vines or the Woods, and fach other impediments, as in out 
times the Spanzards did when they beatthe French in the Kingdom of Naples near Cirig- 
nuole And it has been many times ſeen that the ſame Soldiers which have been worſted 
and baffled before 3 by only changing their order, and ſhifting their ground, have recovered 
the Victory Thus it was with the Carthaginians, who having been many times worſted 
by Marews Regulus, were afterwards ViQtorious by the Conduct 'of Xantippus the Lacede- 
monian, who cauſed them to come down into the phin, where they might have roorn. for 
their Horſe, and their Elephants, and by ſo doing they were too hardfor the Komanz. 

According to the praQtice of the Ancients, I have obſerved, That all great Generals 
when they have known which quarter of the Enemy was the firongeſt, and where they 


have fortified moſt 3 they have not oppoſed the ſtrongeſt part of their _ dgainſt it 3 
Y. 


but have choſe rather to confront it with the weakeſt of their diviſions with their 


ſtrongeſt attack the weakeſt of the Enemies. Where afterwards they came to engage ,; 


theycommanded the firongelt of their'Squadrons that they ſhould not only ftand firm, 


and receive the charge without making any advatice , whilſt the weaker parts had orders 


to ſyffer themſelves tq be overcome, and by giving ground gradually', to fall bcbind the 
rear of the Army- This Artifice procures two great diſorders to the Enemy. The firſt 
is, that the ftrongeft part of his Army is environ'd infenſibly 3 the other is, that imagining 
their Victory certain by the retreat of their Enemy, they fall frequently into diforder,which 
many times robs them of that Victory of which they thought themſelves ſo certain. Cor- 
weling Scipio being in =_ apainſtthe Cartbaginians , under the command of Aſdrubat ; 
and knowing that Aſdrubat underftood very well that in the drawing up his Army, he 
put the Roman Legions ( which were the ftrength and flower of his Army) in the 
midft, and that AfXrxbal in probability would do the like. When they came atterwards 
to fight, he changed his order, put his Legions in the Wings, and his light arm'd men in 
the body 3 when the Bartel was joyned, he commanded his Body to flacken their march 
on a ſudden, and the Wings to double their pace; ſo that only the Wings on both tides 
engaged, and the Bodies on both fides being ata diſtance one from the other, came not u 
to one another, and the ftrongett part of Seipio*'s Army, tighting better than the weakeſt 
of AſdrubaPs, he overcame them. In thoſe days that firata was well enough'; but 
in our days by reaſon of our Artillery, it is unpraeicable 3 tor the ſpace which would be 
left betwixt the two Badies would giye opportunity ro the Artillery to play, which as we 
faid before, would be very dangerons. : So then that way is to be hid afide 3 and the way 
which I recommended before is to be uſed, which is to charge'with your whole Army, 
and let your weakeſt Squadrans retire. "When a General tinds his Army ſtronger than his 
Enemies, if he would encompaſs it inſenſibly, and that the Enemy may not prevent him, 
ttc him draw up his Army to an equal front with the adverſary : afterwards 'in the heat of 
the tight tet him order them by little, and little to retire in the front, and let the Wings ad- 
vance as gradually, and it will always happen that the Enemy fhall be encompaſſed betore 
he is aware. 

When a General would tight, and be ſure not to be routed, let him draw up his Army 
near ſome place of retreat or ſecurity, asecither Fens, Mountains, or ſome {irong inexpug- 
nable Town 3 for in that caſe he may purſue the Enemy, but the Enemy cannot purſue 
him. Hanibal made uſe of this cunning when his fortune began to decline, and he began 
to apprehend the Conduct of Mareellzs. Some Generals to diſturb the orders of the Ene- 
my, have commanded their light armed men to begin the Battel, and when it is once 
joyned, to retire among the ranks. When afterwards it grows hotter, and both tides are 
chorowly engaged; they have had urders to draw forth out of the flanks of the Army,and 


having flanked the Enemy unexpeRtedly, they have diſordered and broke him, HK any 
one 
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one finds himſelf weaker in Horſe, beſides the ways propoſed before, he may pre a Bat- 
talia of Pikes behind them , and draw them up in ſuch manner , that in the heat of the 
Battel they may open, and give way 'for the Pikes to paſs thorow them, and by ſo doing, 
he ſhall be ſure to prevail. Several have accuſtomed their light armed men to tight among 
their Hopſe, and they have been found to give the Horſe very good aſſiſtance. 

Of all thoſe who are famous for drawing up Battels, Hanibal and Scipio are the moſt 
renowned for the great skill that both of them expreſſed in their conflich in Africa z bur 
becauſe Hanibal's Army was compoſed of Carthaginians, and Auxiliaries of ſeveral Na- 
tions, he placed 8o Elephants in his front 3 behind them he placed his Auxiliaries, next 
them his Carthaginians, and laſt of all his Italians, in whom. he could not ſafely contide : 
and the reaſon why he ordered them ſo, was becauſe the Auxiliaries having the Enemy in 

| their faces, and finding themſelves cloſed up with 426% FTA at their backs, ſhould not” 

think of flying, but being under a neceſſity to fight, he did hope they might either over- 
come, or ſo harraſs the Enemy, that when he came up with his freſh men, he might the 
more eaſily overthrow them. Againſt this order Scipie placed his Haſtati, Principes, and 
—__ in his accuſtomed manner, ſo as upon occation they might be received one into 
the other. 8 | 

The front of his Army he made up with great ſpaces, but that it might appear cloſe and 
united to the Enemy, he tilled ther up with-his Velites;, with order that as ſoon as the 
Elephants came upon them, they ſhould retire, and entring among the Legions by the 
ordinary ſpaces, leavea way open for the Elephants to paſs, by which means the fury and 
execution of the Elephants being evaded, they came preſently to handy-blows, and the 
Carthaginians were overcome. - 

Zanobi. In your deſcription of the hght, you have cauſed me to remember how Sci- 
pio in the engagement cauſed not his Haſtati to retire into the ranks of the Principes, but 
divided them, and cauſed them to retire into the Wings of the Army to give place to the 
Principes when they were to advance- againſt the Enemy ; I would know therefore for 
what reaſon he differed from the ordinary cuſtom. 

Fabritio. Iwilltll you: Hanibal had placed the. ſtrength of his Army in the ſecond 
diviſion 3 ſo that Scipio to oppoſe them with equal courage, unitedthe Principes and the 
Triarii together , infomuch as the intervals of the Principes being filled up -by the 
Triarii, there was no ſpaces left for the reception of the Haſtati > wherefore he cauſed 
the Haſtati to open to the right and left, and fall in with the-Wings of the Army. 
But you muſt obſerve that this way of dividing the firſt Squadron, is: not to be uſed but 
when the other is Superior; for then you may do it conveniently, as Scipio did 3 but being 
inferiour or under any repulſe, it is not to be done without manifeſt danger , and there- 
fore it is neceſſary that you have ſpaces behind in. your other Squadrons that may be rea- 
dy to receive you. - 

But to return to our diſcourſe. - The ancient Afians among other contrivances to miſ- 
chief their Enemy, made uſe of certain Chariots with Sythes faſtned to the Sides of them, 
which ſerved not only to open the Squadrons of the Enemy with their force , but to cut 
and kill them with their Sythes. Againſt theſe Chariots, they had three ways to defend 
themſelves 3 either by the cloſeneſs of their ranks, or by receiving them into their ranks 
(as they did the E ts) or by ſome other vigorous reſiſtance, as Sills the Roman did 
againſt Archelaus, who had ſtore of thoſe Chariots to repel them Sills cauſed ſeveral 
ſtakes to be pitched into the ground before his firſt Squadron, which putting a ſtop to the 
carreer of the ſaid Chariots, prevented the execution which they would otherwiſe have 
done. And it isobſervable the new method that Sills uſed in ranging his Armys for 
placing his Velites and light Horſe behind 3 and all his compleat arm'd Soldiers before, he 
left intervals ſufficient to receive them which were behind when they Had occation to march 
up 3 ſo that the tight being begun, by the aſſiſtance of the Horſe (who had room to paſs 
thorow the firſt Squadron to the charge) he obtained the Victory. 
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CHAP. II: 
The arts which are to be uſed during the Fight. 


Fabr. " diſturb the Army of the enemy when the Battel is joyned, it is neceſſary to 

« invent ſome way or other to affright them, either by ſpreading a report of ſup« 
plies that are hard by, or counterfeiting ſome repreſentation of them that may diſmay the 
enemy, and facilitate their defeat. 

Minutins Ruffus, and Acillus Glabrio two of the Roman Conſuls were skilful in this 
art. Caiws Sulpitius cauſed all the boys and refuſe of his Atmy to mount upon mules and 
other beaſts that were unſerviceable in fight; and placed them at a diftance upon a hill, and 
drawn up in ſuch order that they appeared like a compleat body of horſe, when he was en- 

aged with the French, and the enemies apprehenſion of that body got Swlpitins the Vi- 
ory, Marius made uſe of the ſame ſtratagem when he fought againſt the Germans: if 
then theſe falſe alarms and repreſentations are of ſuch uſe and advantage in time of Bat- 
tel, true ones muſt needs be more efficacious, eſpecially if they fall upon the enemies flank 
or rear whilſt the battel is joyned : which indeed is not cafy to be done, unleſs the nature 
of the Eountry contributes 3 for if it be open and plain, you cannot conceal any part of 
your Forces, as is neceſſary to be done in thoſe caſesz but in woody or thountainous Coun- 
tries you may conceal ſome of your Troops in ſuch manner as they may fall ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly upon the enemy, which will give you a certain Victory. It is many times 
of great importance to ſpread a rumour abroad during the Fight, that the enemies Gene- 
ral is flain, or that he is beaten in another part of the Army, which (as the other) has many 
times been the cauſe of a Victory. The enemies horſe are often diſordered by the repre- 
{entation of ſtrange figures, or the making of ſome unuſual noiſe, as Creſus did, who op- 
poſed camels againſt horſe 3 and Pyrrhxs when he confronted their Cavalry with his Ele- 
phants the ſtrangeneſs of which fight affrighted them fo, that nothing was ſtrong enough 
to keep them from diſorder. In our days the Turk defeated the Sophi of Perſia, and the 
Soldan of Syria only with the noiſe of his Guns, which being unuſual to their horſe, dif- 
ordered them in ſuch manner, that the Turk got the Victory without any great trouble. 
The Spaniards to diſtra&t the Army of Amilcer, placed in the front of their Army certain 
Chariots filled with flax, and drawn by oxen, to which flax (when the enemy came up to 
charge) they put fire, and the oxen running from the fire, ruſh'd furiouſly into the Army 
of Amilcar, and put it to the rout. It is an unuſual practice (as we have faid before) to 
ſurprize and difturb the enemy with ambuſcades where the Country is convenient : but 
where!it is open and large, many have made great holes in the ground, and covered them 
with ſtraw and carth lightly, leaving certain ſpaces ſolid and firm for their own retreat 3 
over which having retired cunning]y in the heat of the fight, the enemy purſuing, has fallen 
in, and been ruined. If during the tight any ill accident happens that may diſcourage 
your Souldiers, 'tis prudence to diſſemble it, and turn it to advantage, as Twlles Hoſtilius 
did, and Lucizs Scilla who obſerving in the heat of the Battel a party of his Troops go 
over to the enemy, to the great diſheartening of the xeſt, cauſed it to be publiſhed quite 
thorow his Army that it was done by his order, which not only diſpelled the apprehention 
that was among them, but encouraged them in ſuch manner that it got him the Victory. 
Sills having commanded out a party upon ſome enterprize, and all of them being Killed in 
fight of his Army, that the reſt might not be terrified, told them he ſent them on purpoſe,” 
becauſe he had found them unfaithtul. Sertorizs fighting a battel in Spain, flew one of his . 
own men, who brought him news that one of his great Officers was killed, and the rea- 
ſon was, leſt telling it to the reſt, it might poſſibly have diſcouraged them. It is no caſy 
matter to detain an Army, (if it be once tottering and inclining to.run_) and to bring ic to 
fight again : but you muſt conſider it with this diſtinRion, either it is wholly diſordered, 
and then it is impoſſible to recover it 3 or elſe it is diſordered but in part, and there is ſome 
remedy. Many of the Roman Generals have ſtop'd the flight of their Armies by putting 
themſelves at the head of them, and as it were upbraiding them by their cowardize. Lucius 
Silla ſeeing part of his Troops routed, and purſued by the forces of Mithridates, rode up 
to the head of them with his ſword in his hand, and cryed out to them, If any body ark 
you where you have left your General, tell bim you left him fighting in Boetia. Attilis the 
Conſul oppoſed thoſe who fought bravely againſt thoſe who ran away z telling them that if 
they did not face about, they thoulkd be killed by their friends as well as their enemies. Philip 


King of Macedon underitanding that his Souldiers wete _—_ of the Sythians, Woe 
: \rr in 


—_ 
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hind his Army certain of the faithfulleſt of his horſe, with commiſſion to kill any man that 
fled; ſo that his men chooling to die rather fighting than flying, overcame their adverſa- 
ries. Several of the Roman Generals have wreſted an Enfign out of the hands of their 
Souldiers, and throwing it among the enemy, promiſed a reward to him who ſhould reco- 
ver itz and this they did not ſo much to hinder the flight of their own men,as to give them 
occalion of doing ſome greater exploit upon the enemy. 


ad th. 


CHAP. Ill 


Stratagems after the Fight. 


Fabr. | Do not think it impertinent to' add to this diſcourſe ſuch things as happen after 

the Fight, eſpecially ſeeing they are but ſhort, and not to be omitted becauſe they 
are conformable to the matter which we have in hand. Bur ſince one of theſe two things 
muſt happen, cither that we gain the Victory, or loſe itz I fay, that when we gain it, we 
are to purſue it with the greateſt diligence we can, and rather imitate Ceſar in this cafe 
than Hanibal, who for not following his Victory, and puſhing it on after he had defeated 
the Romans at Cannas, loſt the whole Empire of the Romans, which fortune had almoſt 
thruſt into his hands. Ceſar on the other ſide never reſted after a Victory, but followed 
the enemy with greater fury than he attacked them ar firſt. But when the day is loſt, a 
wiſe General is to confider the beſt that he can make of it, eſpecially if there be any thing 
of his Army remaining. EW 

The advantage that may ariſe, is from the inadvertency of the enemy, who many times 
tranſported with his ſucceſs, grows negligent and remiſs, and gives opportunity to the 
enemy to revenge himſelf, as Martizs the Roman did upon the Carthaginian Army, who 
having ſlain the two Scipio's, and routed their forces, not valuing thoſe which remained, 
were ſuddenly affaulted and broken 3 for it is frequently ſeen, nothing is perpetrable (o 
eaſily, as what the enemy fancies you can never attemp3 for commonly men ſuffer mo 
where they are moſt ſecure. A General therefore, when he cannot carry the Viftory, is to 
endeavour with all poſſible induſtry that his loſs may be as lictle as may be and to do 
this, it is neceſſary to order things ſo that the enemy may not caſily by By or be in a ca- 
pacity to retard you. 

As to the way of hindering the purſuit of the Conqueror 3 ſeveral Generals, as ſoon as 
they found their condition, and that it was fot poſſſible'to continue the Fight, have order- 
ed their inferior Commanders to ſeparate, and fly in ſeveral parties, and meet again at a 
place which he aſſigned 3 and the enemy not gnons. bs divide his Army for fear of a de- 
fien, has let all, or the greateſt part of the conquered eſcape. Others have thrown the beſt 
ot their goods in the way, that the enemy following might be delayed by the prize, and 

- ſuffer them to get off. Titus Dimins uſed no ſmall art to conceal the loſs which he had 
ſuſtained in the fight 3 for having endured the brunt of the Battel from morning till 
night with the loſs of many of his men 3 when night came, he cauſed moſt of them to be 

x buritd privately : rhe next morning the enemy finding ſo many of their own men dead, 
| and fo few of the Romans, concluded themſelves beaten, and fled. And now 1 ſuppoſe 
(though confuſedly) I have in ſome meaſure ſatisfied your demands. 


—m—_ 


CHAP. IV, 
Two other ways of ranging an Army to fight. 


F abr. "I 15 true, as to the form and model of drawing up an Army to fight, it remains 
that I tet you know that ſometimes ſome Generals have drawn them up in the 
figure of a wedge pointing in the front, ſu it the propereſt way to pierce, and make 
an impieſſion upon the enemy. In tion to this, the way was for the adverſary to 
draw up in the hgure of a pair of ſhears, which being opened, were to receive the point of the 
wedge, encloſe it, and charge it on all fides. And about this, let me recommend to you 
this General rule, that the belt remedy to be uſed againſt the defign of an enemy, is to do 
that bravely of your felt, ro which you perceive he would endeavour to force you : for do- 
ing it voluntarily you do it orderly, and to your own profit and advantage _—_ 
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if you do it by conſtraint, you do it to your ruine. I will not repeat any thing that I haye 
faid before, to contirm my diſcourſe.. But this is moſt certain, if your adverſary thinks tg 
open, and as it were cleave your Army with his wedge, if you keep your Army open in the 
figure of the ſhears, and receive them in the middle, you cut them to pieces, and they can 
do you no hurt. - 

Hanibal placed his Elephants in the front of his Army, thinking thereby to have pierced 
the Army of Scipio with mort caſe ; but Scipio ranging his men in the form of a pair of 
ſhears, and receiving him in an open poſture, gain'd the Vitory, and Hanibal was lot. 

Ardrubal placed the beſt and ſtrongeſt of his men in the front of his Army to make 
the better charge upon the enemy 3 Sczpio commanding his middle men in the front to re- 
treat inſenſibly, and give place, was ſo cunningly obeyed, that the enemy was drawn in; 
and defeated : ſo that you ſee thoſe deſigns are many times the occaſion of his Victory 
againſt whom they are deſigned. 


CHAP. V. 


of the conſtraint and advantage a man may have to fight. 


Fabr. Tf my memory does not fail, it remains yet that I ſay ſomething touching the things 

which a wiſe General is to conſider betore he comes to an engagement. And the 
firſt thing I ſhall Gay upon this ſubje& is, that a General is nevet to come to a Field-fighe 
unleſs he be conſtrained, or has ſome more than ordinary advantage. His advantage may 
Iye in the nature of the Place, in the diſcipline of his Army, or the number or excellence 
of his Men. And his neceſſity conſiſts in finding his condition ſuch, that without figliting 
he muſt be certainly deſtroyed : as where money is wanting, where vifuals are defeRtive, / 
and where the enemy is in expectation of ſupplies: in theſe caſes a General is always to 
yenture, though he hghts upon diſadvantage 3 for ?tis better fighting where fortune may 
favour you, than not to try her at all, and be certainly ruined 3 and in this cafe it would 
be as great a fault in a General not to fight, as it would be if he had an opportunity of de- 
feating his adverſary, and was cither too ignorant to know it, or too cowardly or delatory 
to make uſe of it. The advantages which occur in the conduct of war do many times 
proceed from the enemy, and ſomtimes from your own . prudence. Many have been fſur- 
prized and routed in their paſſage over Rivers, by the dexterity of the enemy, who having 
torborn them till half of them were over, have fallen ſuddenly upon them, and put them 
to the rout, as Ceſar ſerved the Swizzers when he cut off a fourth part of their Army, by 
reaſon that they were ſeparated by a River. Sometimes it ha that your enemy is 
tircd, and weary, having followed you with too much haſte and inconſideration 3 and in 
that caſe finding your own Army vigorous and ſtrong, you ate not to loſe your opportit- 
nity, Belides, if your enemy preſents you Battel in the morning betimes, you ate not im- 
mediately to draw out your Army and tight him, but are rather to protra& and ſpin our 
the time for ſome hours, (ſtill offering and pretending to come forth) that their impatience 
of delay, or (tanding ſo long to their arms, may rebate the fury with which they came; and 
as ſoon as you find them cool, and off of their tirſt ardor, then you may come forth, and 
charge them as ſmartly as you can. Scipio and Metelles made uſe of this way in Spain, the 
one againſt Aſdrubal; the other againſt Sertorizs. If the enemy has leſſened his power 
by dividing his Army, (as Scipio did in Spain) or by any other occafion, then alſo a good 
General may try his fortune with credit. 

The greatelt part of the graveſt-Generals have choſen rather to receive than give the 
di Seeds the fury of an enemy is calily ſuſtained by thoſewho ſtand firm and cloſe 
in thcir ſtation 3 and being once check'd, it turns into cowardize.” Fabizs being ſent againſt 
the Samniter and the Gawls, received their fury with that indiſcompolednes and tranquility, 
that he conquered them both, but Decizs his Colleague not following his example, miſ- 
carried, and was flain. Some who have been poſſeſſed too much of the courage of their 
enemy, have choſe to begia the Fight in the evening towards night, that their Army being 
worlied, might get off, or defend themſelves by the benetit of the darkneſs. Others un- 
derſtanding the ſuperſtition of the enemy, and that on certain days they devote themſelves 
wholly to Religion, and will not endeavour to fight, have choſen that time to attack them, 

and have carricd the Victory. Ceſar made uſe of this way againſt Arimnviſtus in France, 
and Veſpatian did the ſame in Syria againſt the Fews, who upon their Sabbath would not fo 


detend themſely inſt the Romans. 
much as detend themſelves again "NI CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL. 
DireFions for a General. 


Fab, Here is nothing of more importance to the General of an Army, than to have 

about him perſons that are faithful, experienced in war, and prudent in counſel, 
with whom he may conſtantly adviſe, and confer both about his own men, and the enemy ; 
as which is the moſt numerous, which the beſt arm'd, which the beſt mounted, which the 
beſt exerciſed, which the moſt patient of labour and diſtreſs , and whether the horſe or the 
foot are to be relied upon moſi. 

' The next thing to be conſidered is the place where he is, whether it be more adyanta- 
gious for the enemy than for him 3 which is moſt eaſily ſupplyed with proviſions 3 whether 
it be beſt to fight preſently, or protra&z and what he may gain or ſuffer thereby : for many 
times the Souldiers diſguſted at the tediouſneſs of the war, grow lazy and remiſs, and 
coming at length to be weary, they either grow mutinous, or run away- But aboye all 
things, I would adviſe a General to inform himſelf of the nature and qualification of his 
adverſary the enemies General, whether he be raſh, or wary, and what counſel he has about 
him. The next thing he is to conſider is, whether he can confide in his Auxilliaries or 
not : and be ſure never to bring his Army to a Battel, if. he finds them under any appre- 
henſion, or with the leaſt diſtruſt of the Viftory 3 for the greateſt ſign of miſcarriage, is 
deſpair, and when they think 1t impoilible to prevail. In this cafe therefore you are to 
avoid fighting cither by following the cxample of Fabius Maximus, (who encamped his 
Army in places of ſuch advantage, that Hanibal durſt not attack him) or elſe if you ſuſpe& 
the enemy. will venture upon you in your entrenchments, and that you ſhall not be able to 
defend them, your beſt way will be to remove, divide your Army, and diſpoſe them in 
parties into ſeveral Towns, that the tediouſnels of a fiege, and length of time, which will 
be required, may diſcourage the enemy. © | 
| Zanobi. 1s there no other way of ayoiding a Battel, but to divide your Troops, and to 
diſpoſe them into ſeveral Towns ? | 
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CHAP. VI... 


which way a Battel is to be avoided, though preſſed never ſo earneitly by 
IR, | the enemy. 


Fabr. I: I be not miſtaken I have diſcourſed to ſome of you before, how he that is in the 

; ..& field cannot avoid fighting when preſſed by an enemy who will fight upon any 
terms.and that the beſt way he can take, is to keep himſelf at fifty miles diſtance, that he 
may have.time to remove when he hears of his advance. Fabius Maximus did not refuſe 
hghting with Haxibal, but would fight at his own time, and advantage; and Hanibal wag 
too wile to attack him, where he was ſure he could do no good 3 for had he believed he 
could have conquered him, Fabixs would have been conſtrained to have fought him, or fled. 
Philip. King ot Macedon, Father of Perſexs, being at war with the Romans, poſted his 
Army upon an high mountain, that he might not be compelled to fight 3 but the Romans 
afſtulted, and defeated him. Cingentorix General of the Gauls to avoid fighting with 
Ceſar who had paſſed a river contrary to his expeRation, quitted the Country, and march'd 
away with, his Army... The Venetians in our times, it they had had no mind to have , 
fought the French King, they ſhould nor have ſtaid till his Army had paſſed the Adds, but 
have removed farther off, as Cingentorix did before them 3 but they ſtaid ſo long that they 
had timencither to draw up handſomely to hight, norto make their retreat 3 for the French 
were {© ncar before the Venetians di d, that the French fell upon them, and put them 
to the rout. So then by what I have ſaid, it is manifeſt that a Battel cannot be avoided, 
when the enemy preſſes it upon any diſadvantage 3 and let not any body tell me of Fabins, 
for Haxibal rctuicd to fight in that caſe as much as he. 


CHAP, 


trary to your own judgment, or the intereſt of the publick 3 for there you can uſe nothing 
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CHAP. VIIL 


How Souldiers are to be encouraged to. fight ; and how they are to be cooled and 
aſſwaged when their conrage is too high. 


Fabr. I7 many times happens that your Souldiers are impatient to be fighting, but if you 
do not find it convenient in reſpe& of the number of your Army, the difadvan- \ 

tage of the place, or ſome other conſideration, you would do well to turn them from that 
inclination. It happens again that neceſſity or accahion conſtrains you to fight when your 
Souldiers are difhdent or averſe : in one caſe it is neceſſary that you affright them, in the 
other that you excite ther In the firſt caſe, when remonſtrances and exhortations will 
do no good, the beſt way is to ſuffer ſome of them to be cut off by the enemy, that thoſe 
who have tought, and thoſe who have not, may believe you another time. What Fahizs 
Maximns did by accident, may be done on purpoſe, and by art. You know the Army of 
Fabius was vey herce to be hghting with Hanibal, and his Maſter of the Horſe was 6f the 
ſame mind with the Army: Fabizs was of another opinion, and thought it better to pro- 
tract, and this diverſity of opinions occaſioned the dividing of the Army: Fabius kept 
his diviſion in his trenches, the Maſter of the Horſe went out, fought, was worſted, and had 
certainly been cut off, had not Fabins relieved him 3 by which example the Maſter of the 
Horſe, and the whole Army were convinced that their wiſctt way was to have obeyed the 
orders of Fabixs. As to the other point of animating your Souldjers, and raiſing their 
courages to a pitch, it is good to incenſe them by po Thos, them of the contumacy and 
pawn of the enemy : by pretending intelligence among them, and that you have cor- 
rupte> a conſiderable party 3 by poſting your Array, ſo near them, that they may ſee one 
anothex, and skirmiſh with them ſlightly every day, (for things, which are done daily, we 
eaſily deſpiſe) by counterfeiting your {elf angry, and in a ſolemn and. grave oration repre- 
hending and upbraiding their backwardneſs, and telling them, that if they leave you, you 
will charge the enemy alone. But to make your Souldiers bold and couragious, you are 
by no means to permit any of them to ſend any thing; to their own houſes (or to depoſit 
it any where elſe) till the war be done, that they may know that though in running home 
they may ſave their lives, yet it muſt be with the loſs of theig prize the love'of which 
renders people commonly as yaliant as the love of their lives. | 

Zanobi, You ſay that Souldiers may be encouraged, and diſpolcd to fight, by a ſpeech or 
oration: do you intend it ſhould, be delivered to the whole Army, or only to the Officers ? 
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CHAP. 1X. 


A General ought to be skilful and eloquent to perſwade or diſſwade as he 
| ſees occaſion. | 


Fabr. YT is an cafſy matter to perſwade or diſſwade any thing with a ſmall number of per- 
ſons, becauſe it words will not do, you have force and authority to back them : 
- but the difficulty is to reniove an opinion out of the heads of the multitude when it is con- 


but words, which muſt be heard and underſtood by every body, if you would have every 
body convinced. For this reaſon it is requiſite an excellent General ſhould be a good 
Orator, to inflame or aſſwage the courage of his Souldiers as he has occalion 3 for unleſs 
they can tcll how to ſpeak to a whole Army, there is little good to be expected 3 and yet 
in our times this way of haranguing them is quite laid atide. Look over the Life of 
Alexaider the'Great, and ſee how often he was put to it to ſpeak in publick to his Army 
and had he not done it, he would never have been able to have conducted it (when laden 
with ſo much riches and prey) thorow the defarts of Arabia, and in India, where it 'en- 
durcd ſo much miſery and diſtreſs 3 for there is ſcarce a day but ſomething or other hap- 
pens that cauſes confution knd ruine to an Army where the General is either ignorant or 
careleſs of ſpeaking to them. The way of making ſpeeches to them takes away their tear, 
quickens their courage, augments their confidence, diſcovers their cheats, ſecures their re- 
wards, remonſirates their dangers, and the ways to avoid them. 1n ſhort, by thoſe kind 
of Orations a General reprehends, entreats, threatens, encourages, commends, —_— 
an 
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and does every thing that may either enhance, or depreſs the paſſions of his menz where- 
- fore that Prince, or that Common-wealth that ſhould deſign to eſtabliſh a new Militia, and 
give it a reputation, is to accuſtome his Souldiers to the harangues of their chicf Officers, 
and to chuſe ſuch Officers as know how to accoſt them. | 


CHAP. X. 


Certain conſiderations which encourage Souldiers, and make them as 
virtuous as valiant. 


F —— worſhip which the ancients paid to their Gods (though they were falſe) 

Religion, and the oath which was taken before they were liſted in the Army, 
was in thoſe days ſufficient to keep their Souldiers to their duty; for upon every miſdemea- 
nor they were threatned not only with ſuch puniſhments as they were to expect from their 
Officers, but ſuch as could be inflicted (as they thought) by nothing but their Gods 3 which 
opinion being tempered with other religious ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, made all enter- 
prizes eaſy to the Generals of thoſe times, and would do fo ſtill, were we as careful and ob- 


ſervant of our Religion as they were of theirs. Sertorizs knew how to make his advantage ' 


that way, pretending conference with a white Hart, which (as he gave out among his Soul- 
diers) came from Heaven to aſſure him of — Sills to e his deligns the more 
credible, pretended to diſcourſe with an Image that he had taken out of the Temple of 
Apollo, which direted him how he was to ſteer. Others have pretended dreams and vi- 
fions that have commanded them to fight: in the days of our Fathers, Charles the Seventh 
of France during his wars with the Engliſh , pretended to be adviſed by a maid that was 
ſent from Heaven to give him inſtructions, which maid was called the Pucelle ÞOrleans, 
and gained him many a Victory. There are other ways of making an enemy contemp- 
tible ; Ageſilaw the Spartan having taken ſeveral Perfiens, ſtrip'd them naked, and ſhew'd 
them to his men, to*the end that ſeeing the delicacy and tenderneſs of their contexture, 
they might have leſs occaſion to fear them. Some have by deſign brought their men into 
extremity, that they might be neceſſitated to tight, as having taken from them all hopes of 
preſervation} but in Vi z which indeed is the ſureſt and beſt way to make your Soul- 
diers fight, and to infuſe courage into them, and then this courage and obſtinacy is "ghly 
nn by their conhdenct in their General, and their love:to- their Country. Thei 
love to their Country is natural 3 their confidence in their Captain is more from his expe- 
rience and conduR, than from any thing elſe. There may be many other obligations, but 
none ſo ſtrong as that which binds you either to conquer, or dyc. 
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How the Romans marched in an Enemies Country, and in what 
manner they are to be imitated. 


i 


Fabr. Have ſhown you how an Army is drawn up and marſhalled in order to a Battel; 
I have told you how an Enemy is ovcrcome, and ſeveral circumſtances which 
occur therein. So that it is time now to inform you how an Army is to be 
ordered, which has not an Enemy in view, but is in continual probability of 

an aſſault : This may happen when an Army marches in an Enemies Country, or at leaſt 4 

Country that is ſuſpected. And firſt you muſt underſtand the Roman Armies had always 

ſome Troops of Horſe which were ſcouting abroad in order to the diſcovery of the Roads: 

After which followed the right Wing, and after them the Carriages which belonged to 

that Squadron : Then followed a Legion, and after them their Carriages. Then another 

Legion and their Carriages 3' and after them the left Wing, and the remainder of the Ca- 

valry after them. This in ſhort was the manner in which the Romans marched moſt 

commonly and if it hapned in their march that their Army was aſſaulted either in the 
front or the rear, they cauſed all their Carriages to withdraw to the right wing or the lefe, 
as they found it convenient, and moſt agreeable with the nature of the place 3 and then 
when they were cleared of their Baggage,and dilincumber'd,all of them unanimouſly make 
head againſt the Enemy. If they were aſſaulted in the flank, they drew their Carriages on 
that BA where they were like to be moſt ſafe , and then addrefled themſelves againſt the 

Enemy. 

This way being good and well govern'd , ought in my judgment to be imitated , by 
ſending your light Horſe to ſcout about the Country, and having four Battalions of Foot, 
they are to follow one the other ſucceſſively, each of them withits Carriages in the rear : 
And becauſe Carriages are of two ſorts, one longing to particular nei and others 
for the common uſe of the Camp, I would divide the publick Carriages into four parts, 
and aflign one to every Battalion; I would likewiſe divide the Artillery, and the followers 
of the , Shen into four parts, that each Battalion ſhonld have equal ſhare in their impedi- 
ments and Carriages. But becauſe it happens many times that you march thorow a 
Country not only ſuſpe&ed, but ſo openly your Enemy, that you expe& every hour to be 
aſſaulted 3 it will be neceſſary that to ſecure your ſelf you change the form of your march, 
and put your {elf into ſuch a poſture, as that neither the Paiſants , nor the Encmies 
Army may be able to offend you, though they come upon you never ſo ſuddenly. In 
theſe caſes your Generals of old were wont to march in a ſquare order, which they called 
a ſquare 1 not that it was exa&ly of that figure, but becauſe it was ordered fo, as it was 
able to fight in four places at once, and by that means they were always ready either to 
march or to tight. I ſhall follow this model for ordering my two Battalions which I have 
choſen to that purpoſe in ſtead of a compleat Army. 


/ 
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CHAP.-IL 


How an Army is to'be marſhalled to march in an Enemies Country. 
, — . 
Fabr. T O march. (therefore) ſecurely in an Enemies Country, and to be able to make 
Cgood every part when ſurprized and aſſaulted by the Enemy; T am to reduce 
my Army intoa ſquare according tothe model of the arigients 31 would have a ſquare whoſe 
area, Or vacuity within ſhould conſiſt of 212 yards, in this manner 3 I would firſt place my 
flanks diſtant one from the other 212 yards; I would have five Battalia's in each flank 
marching length ways in files, and at three yards diſtance the one Battalia from the other 
ſo that each Company taking up forty yards, all of them together (with the ſpaces betwixt 
them) ſhall take up 212 yards. © Between the front and the rear of theſe two flanks, I 
would diſpoſe the other ten Companies, in each of thetn five 3 ordering them fo that four 
of them ſhould be placed in the front of the right flank , and four in the rear of the left 
flank, leaving a ſpace of four yards betwixt each Company , and of the two Companies 
that are left, I would have one placed at the head of the left flank, and the other in the rear 
of the right. And becauſe the ſpace betwixt one flank and'the other conſiſts of 212 yards, 
and theſe Battalia's drawn ſideways in breadth rather than length, will take up (intervals 
and all) 134 yards, there will remain a ſpace of 58 yards betwixt. the four Compantes in 
the front of the rightflink, and the ſame ſpace will be poſſeſſed by the four Companies in 
the rear 3 nor will there be any difference but that one ſpace will be behind towards the 
right wing, and the other before towards the left. . In the ſpace of 78 yards before,I would 
put my ordinary Velites in the y_ behind, my Velites extraordinary, which would not 
amount to athouſand for each ſpace. But to contrive it ſo, that the great ſpace within 
ſhould conſiſt of 212 yards ſquare, it would be convenient that the five Companies which 
are placed in the front, and the five Companies in the, rear ſhould take up none of that 
ſpace which belongs to the flanks 3 wherefore it is neceſſary that the five Companies behind 
ſhould with their fropt touch the rear of the flanks, and thoſe five Companies in the Van, 
with their rear ſhould touch the front of the flanks 3 ſo that there ſhould 'remain on each 
. fide of the Army, a diſtance ſufficient to receive another Company. And becauſe there are 
four ſpaces, I would take four Enſjgns of the Pikes extraordinary, and place one in each 
of them, and the two Enſigns which would remain, 1 would place in the midſt of the 
ſpace of my whiole Army in a ſquare Battalion 3 at the head of which, the General of the 
Army ſhould ftand with his Officers about him: But becauſe theſe Battalia's thus ordered, 
do march all of them one way at once, but do not ſo when they fight ; when they are 
drawn up, thoſe ſides are to be put intoa fighting poſture, which are not guarded by other 
Battalia's : And therefore it is to be confidered that the five Battalions in the front are de- 
fended on all ſides, but juſt in the front 3 ſo that they are to be drawn up in great order 
with the Pikes before them. The five Companies behind are guarded on all ſides but be- 
hind, ſo as they are likewiſe tobe ordered with Pikes in their rear , as we ſhall ſhow in its 
Place. 
The five Companies in the right flank are guarded onevery fide but only on the right 
flank. The five in the left are the ſame, only on the left flank they are open and 
therefore in the managing your Army, you muſt obſerve to place your Pikes ſo as they may 
turn about to that which is naked and expoſed 3 and your ls areto be in the 
front, and in the rear, - that (being to fight) the whole Army, every member of it 
may be in their proper places, and the manner of doing it, we have declared before, when 
we diſcourſed of putting the Companies in order ; I would divide my Artillery, and place 
part of it without my +, Irma and the other without my left. My light Horſe I would 
ſend before to ſcour the try 3 my men at ArmsI would diſpoſe part behind my right 
wing, and part behind my left, at about forty yards diſtance from the Battalia's. And thi 
general rule you are to obſerve by all means in the drawing up your Army, that your Horſe 
are to be placed either in the rear, or upon the flanks, for to place them before, at the head 
of the Army, would occaſion one of theſe two things, cither they muſt be placed at ſuch 
diſtance, that upon a repulſe they may have ſpace and time enough to wheel off without 1 
aig foul upon the foot 3 or clſe draw up the foot with ſuch intervals, that the Horſe may 
paſs thorow without putting them intodiſorder : Certainly no body ought to look upon 
this as athing of ſmall importance 3 for many have been ruined and routed by their own 
men, for want of timely conſideration. 


But 
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But to return to our buſineſs, the Carriages, and the people unarmed argplaced in the 
- void place of the Army, and fo diſpoſed, that there is paſſage left for any topaſs from one 
part of the Army to another. Theſe Companies (without the Horſe and Artillery) do 
take upa ſpace of 282 yards : And becauſe this ſquare conſiſts of two Battalions,it is cunve- 
nient to let you know what part of them makes one Battalion, and what the other. Now 
becauſe Battalions are denominated from their number, and each of them (as you know) 
conliſts of ten Battalia's (or Companies) and a Colonel, I would have the tirſt Battalion 
place tive of firſt Companies in the front, the other hve in the left flank, and the Cologel 
in the left angle of the front. The ſecond Battalion ſhould. place its tive firſt Batcalia's up- 
on the right flank, and the other five in the rear, with the Colonel in the right corner to 
ſecure the rear, and perform the office of him whom the Romans called by the name of 
Tergidutior, 


—, 


mm 
_ 


CHAP. IIL 


How 'to put an Army preſently into order, and draw it up, ſo as if upon a march 
it ſhould be attack'd, it may defend it ſelf on all ſides. 


Fabr. H Aving put your Army into this poſture, you are to cauſe it to march, and in its k 
march obſerve the ſame order, for without doubt it is ſafe enough againſt the 
tumults and incurlions of the Peaſants, againſt which, it is ſufficient if the Colonel cotn- 
mands out parties of Horſe, or certain Companies of his Velites to repel them. Nor is 
there any danger that thoſe kind of people will ever come to handy ſirokes with you 3 for 
men without order, are always fearful of men in order, and *tis the practice of ſuch peo- 
people to alarm you with great ſhouts and crys, but never to come near 3 like little Curs 
that bark at a Maſtiff, but keep far enough off. When Hanibal invaded Traly with fo 
much detriment to the Romans, he paſſed thorow France; was frequently infeſted by the 
Bores, but he valued them not. But it is not ſufficient to have your Army in this order R 
but if you intend tomarch, you mult have Pioneers, and ſuch kind of people to plain the 
ways, make your entrenchments, &c. and theſe Pioneers are to be ſecured by the Horſe 
which you ſend up and down the Country. In this order an Army may march ten miles a 
day, and be time enough at their journeys end to Sup, and take up their Quarters by day- 
Iight 3 for many timesan Army will march in one day twenty miles: But if it happens to 
be attacked by a formed Army, it cannot be fo ſudden, but ycu will have time to put your 
ſelf intoa polture of defence, becauſe an orderly Army marches ſlowly, and you will have 
leiſure to draw your (elt up in Batralia, and put your Army either into the ſame figureas 
I havepreſcribed, or into ſuch another. If you be aſſaulted in the Van, you have nomore- ; 
to do but to bring your Artillery thither out of the flanks, and bringing your Horſe out of 
the rear into the Van, to put them into the ſame place and diſtance as I have directed. The 
1000 Yelites which are betore, may advance, divide themſelves into two parties of five 
hundred a picce, and enter into their own place betwixt the Horſe and the wings of the 
Army 3 and then into their places are to ſucceed the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary 
which I placed before in the great vacuity of the Army. The 1000 Velites in the rear are 
to temove from their poſt, and dividing themſelves, repair to the two flanks and fortifie 
them, and by the ſpace and chaſm which they leave at their departure, the Carriages 
' may march out, and all thoſe who are unarmed, and put themſelves behind in the rear : 
The ſpace in the middle being now void, andevyery man in his place, the five Battalia's 
which I ordered behind the Army may advance by the void ſpace betwixt the two flanks, 
and march towards thoſe in the Van. / Three of them may march up within 40 yards 
(with equal intervals betwixt the one and the other.) and the other two may remain behind 
at the ſame diſtance of \forty yards. This is a form that may be ordered on a fudden, and 
has ſome reſemblance with the firſt model of an Army which we recommended before 3 
for though it be (treighter in the front, it is firmer inthe flanks, and by conſequence ftron- 
ger. Bur becauſe the five Battalia's in the rear have Pikes with them for the reaſons above- 
faid, it is neceſſary to cauſe them to advance to fortitie the front of the Army , and there- 
fore either you mult cauſe your Companies to turn Company by Company as they were 
ſolid bodics 3 or clſe paſs them into the front thorow the hiles of the Bucklers , which way 
isa better way, and leſs diſorderly, than to cauſe them to wheel in whole Companies like a 
ſolid body : and the fame thing is to be done with thoſe in the rear upon any affault, as I 


have ſhown betores If the Enemy preſents hinlelf in the rear 3 you have no more to do 
Si but 
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but to face about with your whole Army, and immediately the figure is altered, the rear 
becomes the fgont, and the front the rear 3 after which you are to obſerve all the ways of 
fortifying your front, as I have directed before. If the enemy appears upon your flank, 
your Army is to face about to that ſide, and do the ſame things to ſtrengthen your front : 
{o that your Horſe, your YVelites, your Artillery may be in ſuch places as are convenient for 
the making up that front 3 and if there be any difference in this variation of fronts, it is 
only this, that ſome of thoſe who are to remove, have farther to advance than others. 
Neverthelcſs, in makivg a front of your right flank, your Felites are to enter into the in- 
tervals betwixt the wings of the Army, and the horſe ſhould approach to the left flank, 
into whoſe place the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary (which were placed in the 
middle) ſhould ſucceed : but the carriages ſhould remove, and the unarm'd people, (by the 
great ſpace and overture that is made) and retire behind the left flank, which is now be- 
come the rear of the whole Army : atid the other Velites who were placed in the rear at 
firſt, are not to budge in this caſe, becauſe that place ſhould not remain open, being of the 
rear become the fllanks : all other things are to be done as in my firſt directions for the ma« 
king of a front. 

What is faid before of making a front of the right flank, will ſerve for making a front 
of the left flank,for the ſame order is to be uſed: if the enemy comes upon you fo ſtrong that 
he is able to attack you on both ſides, you muſt fortify the places where you ſuſpect he will 
charge by doubling your ranks from the places where he docs not prepare to fall onz by divi- 
ding your Artillery,your Velites,and your Horſe,& diſtributing them equally in both places. 
If he aſſaults you in three or four fides at once, you or he mult be very imprudent for had 
you been wiſe, you would never have put your ſelf into a place where an enemy could have 
come at you on ſo many lides, eſpecially with a form'd and well ordered Army. For to 
ruine you ſecurely, it is neceſlary the enemy be ſtrong enough to attack you on all ſides, 
and with as many men in every place almoſt, as in your whole Army : and it you be fo in- 
diſcreet to march into his Country, or put your ſelf into the power of an enemy whoſe 
men are three times 'as many, and as well experienced as yours, it you miſcarry, you can 
blame no body but your felt : but if . misfortune happens not by your fault, but by accident 
of war, no body will condemn you, and it will fare with you as it did with Scipio in Spain, 
and Asdrubal in Italy. But if the enemy be not much ſtronger than you, and yet ventures 
to aſſault you in ſeveral places, the raſhneſs will be on his ſide, and the ſucceſs in all proba- 
bility on yours ; for of neceſſity he muſt ſo weaken himſelf, that you may receive him in 
one place, and charge him briskly in another, and then you will cafily ruine him. This 
way of, ordering an Army againſi an enemy that is not in ſight, but is hourly expected, is 
very neceſſary : and it is very uſeful to accuſtome your Souldiers to cloſe, and change, and 
march in this order, arid in their march to ſhew them how to fight according to my firſt 
front, and then falling into their march again, upon a new alarm in the rear, to turn that 
into a front; and then each of the flanks, and ſo in their firſt poſture again : and theſe ex- 
erciſes are very neceſſary, if you would.have your Army ready and well diſciplin'd. For 
which cauſe I would recommend it to all Princes and great Captains to reſtore theſe pra- 
ices of the ancients 3- for what is military diſcipline, but to know how to command and 
execute theſe things. well ? what is a welt diſciplin'd Army, but an Army train'd up well 
in theſe kind of exerciſes? and he who in our times would but frame his diſcipline to this, 
I am confident could never be worſted. But to continue our diſcourſe 3 it this {quare figure 
be difficult, it is not to be laid afide for that, for that difficulty is neceſſary : nevertheleſs 
exerciſe will make it caſy for having learn'd how to draw your ſelf up, and preſerve your 
figure, you will cafily underftand afterwards how to maintain other figures in which there 
is not fo much difhculty. 

Zanobi. 1 am of your mind, that thoſe orders are neceſſary, and cannot tell (as to my 
ſelf) what can be added or ſubſtracted. Yet I would willingly be fatished in two things. 
One is when you would make a front of your rear, or one of your flanks, and would have 
your men face about, how you do fignify your commands, whether by word of mouth, or 
ſound of trumpet? The other is, her thoſe you ſend before to plain the ways, and 
make them paflable for your Army, are to be Souldiers drawn out of your Battalia's, or 


other Country people detigned on purpoſe tor that work. 
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CHAP. IV. 
of Commands derived by word of month, by Drums, and Trumpets, and of 


the nature of Pioneers. 


Fabr. Your firſt demand is of very great importance, for many Armies have been ruined 
when the Captain's orders haye been miſtaken, or not heard : for which reaſon 
the words of Command in ſuch great dangers ought to be clear and intelligible: and if 
you would {ignify your commands by the ſound of your Trumpets or Drums, great care 
is to be taken that the ſounds be fo different and diſtinguiſhable one from the other, that 
they cannot be miſtaken, If your commands are by word of mouth, you mult uſe parti- 
cular, and be ſure to avoid general terms, and in your particular words you muſt be cau- ' 
tious to uſe none that may be liable to an ill interpretation. Many times the crying backs 
back, has been the loſs of an Army: wherefore that word is to be avoided, and inſtead 
of it you are to ſay retreat. If you would change your front, and make it cither in the 
flank or the rear, you muſt not ſay turn, but face about to the right or the left, to the front or 
the rear: and in like manner all the words of command are to be phin and intelligible, as 
march on, ftand firm, advance, retreat : and what ever may be done by word of mouth 
clearly and diſtin&ly, is to be ſignified that way : what cannot be done that way, is to be 
done by the Trumpet and Drum. As to the Pioneers, which is your ſecond demand, 1 
would have that office performed by my own Souldiers, as well becauſe it was the practice 
of angient times, as becauſe thereby I ſhould have fewer idle perſons in my Army, and by 
conſequence fewer impediments. I would command out of every Battalia what number 
I thought neceſſary 3 I would furniſh them with Pickaxes, and Spades, and cauſe them to 
leave their arms with their next ranks, who ſhould carry them for them ſo that when the 
enemy appeared, they ſhould have no more to do but to fall back to their ranks, and take 


them _ 

Zanobi. But who ſhould carry their Pickaxes and Spades ? 

Fabr. There thould be Waggons on purpoſe. 

Zanobi. I fear you would never prevail with your Souldiers to work. 

Fabr. We will talk of that in its proper place: at preſent I ſhall lay it afide, and diſcourſe 
of the way how they are to be ſapplyed with provitions 3 for having tired them thus long, 
*tis but reaſonable to refreſh them with victuals; | 


CHAP. V, 


Of the Proviſions that are neceſſary for an Army. 


Fabr. Y Ou muſt know, a Prince is to keep his Army as free, and: as fit for expedition as 

poſſible, and to rid it of all encumbrances that may make his enterprizes diſhculc. 
The firſt difficulty to be removed, is want of provifions, and therefore he is to take parti- 
cular care that they be farniſhed with bread and wine. The ancients did not think of pro- 
viding of wine, for when they wanted wine, they made aſe of water with a little vinegar 
to give it a tale; ſo that among the proviſions for the Army, vinegar was provided, but 
not wine. Their bread was not baked ready to their hands; as in the Towns, but every 
Souldier had his proportion of meal, which he ordered as he pleaſed, with a certain quan= 
tity of bacon, and ſeam, which gave their bread a guſt, and rendred them ſtrong. So that 
the proviſion for the Souldiers was meal, vinegar, bacon, and ſuet or ſeam, and barly for the 
horſes. They had commonly herds of Cattel great and ſmall which followed the Armies, 
which being driven, and not catried; were no great encumbrance. By reaſon of this order, 
of old an Army marched many days journey thorow difficult and folitary places without 
' want of provifions, becauſe they lived upon ſach things as might ealily be carried with 
them. Bur in our Armies now a-days we tind it quite contrary 3' for the Souldiers cannot 
ſabliſt without wine and bisket, 'as when they are at home, of which, proviſion cannot.be 
made for any conliderable time, informuth as they are many times famiſhedz or it proviſion 
be made, it is with much trouble, and vaſt expence. I would endeavour therefore that my 
Army might not be ſupplycd at that ratez nor would I have them have any bread but 


what they make themſelves. As to wine, I would not hinder their drinking it, nor pro= 
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hibit that any ſhould come into the Army 3_ but I would take no pains, nor uſe no induſtry 


to ſupply them: and for other proviſions, I would follow exa&tly the model of the anci- 
ents : which way, if rightly conſidered, will ſhew what difficulties are removed, what 
wants and diſtreſſes are prevented to an Army and General, and what convenience is ad- 
ded to any cnterprize that ſhall be undertaken. | 

Zanob. Since we have routed the enemy, 8 marched afterwards into his Country, *tis but 
reaſonable to believe that we have made our depredations, tax'd his Towns, taken ſeveral 
Priſoners : I would know therefore how the ancients proceeded in theſe caſes. 


CHAP. VI 


How the ancients divided the ſpoil 5 and of the pay which they gave to 
their Souldiers. 


F -} will ſatisfy you as to that: I do not queſtion but you have conſidered (becauſe I 

have diſcourſed it formerly with ſome of you_) how our preſent wars do impoveriſh 
not only thoſe Princes. which are overcome, but thoſe who are Conquerors3 for as one 
loſes his Country, ſo the other loſes his Mony : which was otherwiſe in ancient times, be- 
cauſe the Conqueror enriched himſelf by the war. The reaſon of this difference is, be- 
cauſe in our times no publick account is taken of the prizes, (as formerly) but all is left to 


. the diſcretion of the Souldicr, which occafions two very great diſorders; the firſt is as be- 


forez the other, it renders che Souldier more defirous of plunder, and leſs obſervant of 
order and-milicary diſcipline. And we have heard of many inſtances, where their impa= 

tience to be pillaging has wreſted the ViRory out of their hands who had almoſt perfe&ly - 
obtained it. Whilſt the'Romans had the command of their own Armies, they provided 

very well againſt both theſe inconveniencies, appointing all the prizes to be delivered in, 

and appropriated to the publick, and that afterwards the -publick ſhould diſtribute as it 
pleaſed. To this purpoſe they had their Qzefores, ( which wsre like our Chamberlains) in 
whoſe hands all their prizes and taxes depolited, of which the Conſul or General of their 
Army diſpoſed as hethought good, fbr the payment of his Souldiers, the curing of the f 
wounded, or ſick, and diſcharging the-other neceſſities of the Army. 

"Tis true, the Conſul had power to/give:the plunder of a Town to his Souldiers, and 
he frequently did it, but that liberty never bred any diforder 3 for when a Town was taken, 
or an Artny defeated, all the prize was brought into a publick place, and diſtributed man by 
man; according to every ones merit. | 

This cuſtom made the Souldiers more intent upon victory than plunder : the practice 
of the Roman Legions was, to break and diſorder an enemy, but not to purſue 3 for they 
never went out of their ranks upon any occaftion whatever. Only the horſe, the lighe 
arm'd men, and what other Souldiers were not of the Legions, followed the chaſe : where- 
as if the plunder of the field had belonged to any man that could catch it, it would have 
been rieither reaſonable nor poſſible to have kept the Legions to their ranks, or to have ex- 
poſed them to ſo many dangers. Hence it was that upon a Victory the publick was always 
enriched; for when a Conſul entred in triumph, he brought with him great riches into the 
Treaſury of Rome, and they conſiſted of Taxes, Contributions, Ranſoms, and Plunder. 
The aiicierts had likewiſe another cuſtom that was very well contrived, and that was, out 
of every Souldiers pay to cauſe a third part to be depolited with the Enſign of their reſpe- 
ve Companies, who never reſtored it before the War was ended. This they did for two 
reaſons 3 thirſt, that every Souldier might have a ſtock of his own for moſt of them be- 
ing young, and profuſe, the more they had, the more they would have ſquandred. The 
other reaſon was, that knowing their fiocks were in their Enfigns hands, they ſhould have 
the more cate bf him, and defend him with the more gourages and this cuſtom contributed 
much to their valour, and is neceſſary to be obſerved by. any man who would reduce his 
Souldiers to the diſcipline of the Romans- | 

Zanobi. 1 belicve it impoſſible for an Army not to meet with ſeveral ill acei whilſt it 
marches from one place to another 3; and that it requires great induſtry in the Genera], and 
great courage in the Souldiers to prevent or avert them: you would oblige me much it you 
would tell me what has occurr'd to your kgowlcdge in the caſc. ! 


— 
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CHAP. VIL 


To know the ſurprizes which are contriving againi# you-upon your march. 


Fabr. j Shall ſatisfy you willingly, as being particularly neceſſary to any man who is de- 
firous to give a perfect Chem of this diſcipline. 

Whilſt an Army is marching, the Generals are above all things tobe vigilant that they fall 
not into any ambuſhments, which may be done two ways 3 one when you fall into it blunt- 
ly of your ſelf: the other 'when you are drill'd and wheedled into it by the enemy before 
you perceive it. To prevent the firſt way, it is convenient to ſend out ſtrong parties to 
diſcover the Country, who are to be the more diligent, by how much the Country is more 
apt and proper for ſuch things, as where it is woody or mountainous; for ambuſcades are 
commonly laid behind ſome hill, or under the ſhelter of ſome wood, and, as if you do not 
diſcover them in time, they are very pernicious ſo, it your care be ſufhcient, they-are as 
ealily prevented.. The birds and the duſt have many times diſcovered the enemy 3 for 
when ever the enemy approaches in any great number, he will be ſure to raiſe the duſt, 
which will give you the alarm. Several Generals obſerving the Pidgcons to riſe in ſome 
place where they were to paſs, (or other birds that fly together in flocks) and to hover over 
their heads without falling again, have thereby diſcovered the ambuſhments of the enemy, 
and either prevented or deteated them. 4 

As to the ſecond way of being drawn in by the artifices of the enemy, you muſt be cau- 
tious of believing any thing eaſily, that is not reaſonable to be ſuppoſed : as it would be, if 
-an enemy ſhould leave ſomething for you to pillage on purpoſe, you muſt ſuſpe& there is 
ſome delign at the bottom, and be careful it does not ſucceed. If a great number of the 
enemie be beaten, and purſued by a tew of your men. If a few of the enemie attacks a 
greater party of yours. If the enemy runs unexpectedly, and without any viſible occaſion, 
in thoſe caſes you muſt always ſuſpe& 3 and never fancy your enemie ſo weak as not to un- 
derſtand his own buſineſs: on the contrary, if you would be leſs expoſed to his ſtratagems, 
and run your ſelf leſs into danger, the weaker and more careleſs you obſerve him to be, the 
more you are to apprehend him. In this caſe you are to comport your ſelf in two different 
manners, you are to fear him in your own thoughts, and order your affairs accordingly ; 
but in your words and outward behaviour you are to ſeem to deſpiſe him 3 this laſt way 
makes your Souldiers more contident of Victory, the other makes you more cautious, and 
leſs apt to be circumvented. And you muſt know, that to march thorow an enemies Coun- 
try is more dangerous than to fight a field Batcel. 


—_ 


CHAP. VII. 


One is to know the Country perfe#ly well thorow which he is to paſs, and keep 
| his enterprizes ſecret. 


of” 


Fabritio. {> marching thorow an enemies Country being ſo extraordinarily dangerous, 

itis neceſſary that a General doubles his diligence 3- and the firlt thing he is to 
do, he is to have a Carte made of all the Country by which he is to paſs, that he may know 
the Towns, their number, and diſtance, the roads, the mountains, the rivers, the fens, and 
the nature and qualities of them all : and to better his knowledge, it is convenient that he 
diſcourſes and interrogates ſomebody who underſtands the places, objecting, and asking 
them ſeveral queſtions, and obſerving their anſwers. He is likewiſe to ſend ſome parties of 
his light horſe before, under the command of prudent Officers, not ſo much to face the ene- 
mie, as to ſpeculate the Country, and ſee whether it agrees with his map, and the deſcrip- 
tion which he has received. He isalfo to ſend out ſpies and guides with good guards, pro- 
miſing them rewards if they tell true, and threatning them with puniſhment, it talſe. But 
above all he is to have a care that his Army knows nothing of his deſign for in the whole 
Art of War there is nothing ſo uſeful as to conceal the enterprizes that you are about. 
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CHAP. IX 


of certain things which are requiſite upon a march. 


Fabr. hat no ſudden attack may be able to diſorder your Souldiers, you muſt command 

"I mo to ſtand ready with their arms, for things that ate foreſeen and expeQed, 
are leſs terrible and hurtful. Many perſons to avoid confution in their march have diſpoſed 
their Carriages, and unarm'd people near the Colours, with command to tollow them cloſe, 
that upon a hault, or retreat, (if there ſhould be occaſion) they m_ do it more eaſily, 
which is a good way, and I like it well. A General is likewiſe to have a great care that 
his men do not ſtraggle in their march, or march unequally, ſome too faſt, others too ſlow, 
which would weaken his Army, and expoſe it to great diſorder. It is convenient there- 
fore to place their Officers in the flanks, that they may keep them uniform. in their motion, 
reſtraining thoſe who are too haſiy, and ſoliciting thoſe who are too flow, and that can- 
not be done better than by the Trumpets and Drums. The ways are likewiſe to be enlarged 
and repair'd, ſo as one Campany at leaſt may always march in order. Beſides this, the 
cuſtome, quality and humour of your enemy is to be conſidered, whether he be like to aſ- 
ſault you in the morning, at noon, or at night. Whether he be ſtrongeſt in horſe or in 
foot, and as you are inform'd of that, 'you order your men, and provide every thing ne- 
ceſſary. But to come to ſome particular accident. 


——_——_ —_ 


CHAP. X 


How to avoid fabting near a River, though preſſed by the enemy ; and in what 
manner you may paſs it. 


Fabr. Tz falls out ſometimes that you are forced to decline the enemy, as thinking your- 

ſelf too weak, and are therefore unwilling to engage him : the enemy tollows 
you what he can to ſtop you, or cut you off in your paſſage over the river, to which you 
arc marching to that purpoſe 3 and your paſſage will take up ſo much time, that in pro- 
bality the enemy will reach you. me who have been in that dangerous condition, have 


. drawn a trench round the rear of their Army z filFd it with fagots, and other combuſti- 


bles, and ſet them on fire, whilſt in the mean rime their Army paſſed over without any 
impediment from the enemy, by reaſon the fire that was betwixt them hindred their de- 
ligns. | 

S onebi. I cannot eaſily believe that ſuch a fire as that could hinder them, becauſe I re- 
member I have heard how Hauno the Carthaginian being belicged by an enemy 3 on that 
Gde where he deligned to eſcape, cauſed ſtore of wood and faggots to be laid, and then (et 
them on fire: fo that the enemy not obſerving him fo ſtrictly on that fide, he paſſed his 
"_ thorow the flames, only by ordering them to hold their Targets before their 

ACCS. 

Fabr, You. ſay well, but conſider a little what I told you, and what Hanno did; I told 
you that the Generals F mentioned cauſed a trench to be digg'd, and filted with combuſtible 
matter 3 fo that when the enemy was to paſs, he was to encounter with two great difficul- 
ties, the trench and the fire. Hanno made his fires without any ditch, and becauſe he de- 
ligned to paſs over them, he commanded that they ſhould not bee made too violent s for 
without a trench, that would have ſtop'd him. Do you not know the ſtory of Nabis the 
Spartan, who being belieged in Sparta by the Romans, he ſet part of the Town on fire to 
hinder the advance of the Romans, who had already entred in ſome places and by that fire 
he not only hindred their advance, but repulſcd them. 

But to return to our buſineſs. Qwintus Lutatins the Roman, having the Cimbri upon 
his heels, and being arrived at a rivers that the enemy might give him time to paſs, he 
pretended a reſolution to tight them, pitch*d his Camp, fl himſelf, ſet up his Stan- 
dard, and ſent out parties of horſe to provide forrage. The Cimbrians conceiving he 
would encamp there, came and encamped by him, and divided themſelves into ſeveral par- 
tics, to ſupply them with provilionsz of which Lztatizs having notice, ſlip'd over the 
river before they could have time to diſturb him. Some have turned the courſe of a river, 
and by a cut carrying the water on the back-lide of the Army, have made the river for- 
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dable, and paſſed it with caſe. When the watersare "_ and the ſtream ſtrong, to faci« 
litate the paſſage of the Foot, they put the ſtrongeſt of their Horſe betwixt the {iream and \ 
the Foot, to keep off the torrentz and another party below to bear up the Foot, if the 

water ſhould be too ſtrong for any of them. Rivers chat are unfordable, are likewiſe to 

be paſſed with Bridges and Boats fo that it is good to carry in your Army materials for all 

theſe things. Ir happens ſometimes that when you would pals a River, the Enemy is got 

on the other fide, and oppoſes. To remove this difficulty, 'T know nothing you can do 

bettcr, than to follow the example of Ceſsr, who having brought his Army to the 

fide of a River in Frauce, with delign to have paſſed it , but finding Vercingetorix 

with his Arniy on the other fide ready to obſtruct him, he marched down the Ri- 

ver ſeveral days journcy on one fide, whillt Vercingetrix did the like on -the 

other. 

But Ceſar having made a place in a Wood convenient for the concealing of ſome of his 
men, drew out three Companies out of each Legion, cauſed them to ſtay behind there, and 
when he was gone, commanded that they ſhould ſet up a Bridge over the River, 
and fortify itz and in the mean time he tollowed his march. Vercingetrix obſerving 
the ſame, number of Legions, not ſuſpeQing that any part of them were left be- 
hind, followed him on the other fide but Ceſar when he judged the Bridge finiſhed, 
faced about on a ſudden, and finding every thing as he expected, he paſſed the River 
without any dithculty, 

Zanob. Have you apy rules whereby you may diſcover a ford ? 

Fabr. Yes, we have.: where-ever in a River you fee the water tremble, and carry cer- 
tain ſircaks betwixt the place where it ſtagnats, and the current, you may be ſure 
the bottom is good, and the place fordable, becauſe the gravel and ſand which the 
River does commonly carry along with it, is more fixed there, as has been often ſeen by 
EXPErience. 

rewbi, Suppoſe the flood ſhould have looſened the carth at the bottom of the ford, fo 
as the horſe ſhould fink in 3 what remedy then ? + 

Fabr. You muſt make grills or lettices of wood, fink them into the River, and let them 
paſs over them. But to tollow our diſcourſe. 


Ce IIs 
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CHAP. XML. 


' How to make your paſſage thorow a ſtraight though you be 
preſſed by an Encmy. 


Fabr. JF F a General by accident be conduQted'with his Army betwixt two Mountains, - 
and that he has but two paſſages, one before, and the other behind, and the 
Enemy has got pofſaifion of both, he can have no better remedy than to do as has been 
done before 3 that is, to dig a deep Trench behind him, and make it as unpaſſable as he 
can, that the Enemy may believe he intended to ſtop him there in the rear\, that with his 
whole force he might make his way thorow the paſſage in the Van : Which being obſerved 
by the Enemy, he cancluded according to appearance ſent what ſtrength he could make 
to the other end of the paſs3 and abandpned the Trench, whereupon the other clap'd a 
wooden bridge over the Trench immediately (which he had prepared on purpoſe) and 
paſſed back again without any obſtruftion. Lucius Minutius a Roman Conſul was itt Ligu- 
ris with an Army, and was ſhut up by the Enemy betwixt the Mountains, ſo as he could 
not diſingage himſelf: being ſenſible of his condition, he ſent certain Nzxmidians which he 
had in his Army upon ſmall ſcrannel Horſes towards the places where the Enemy had their 
Guards: At firlt fight the Enemy put themſelves into a poſture to defend the Paſſes, but 
when they obſerved the Nzmidians in ill order, and ill mounted in reſpe&t of themſelves, * 
they began to deſpiſe them, and to be more remiſs in their Guards 3 which was no ſooner 
perceived by the Namidians, but they clap'd ſpurs to their Horſes, and charging ſuddenly 
upon them, they paſſed on in ſpight of all their oppoſition 3 and being paſſed the miſchiet 
and devaſtation that they made in the Country, conſtrained the Enemy to give free paſſage 
to the whole Army. A certain General being infeſted by a numerous Enemy, drew up his 
Army ſo cloſe, that the Enemy was able to encompaſs him round, and afterwards he fel! 
fo fmartly upon that Quarter where the Enemy was weakeſt, that he not only worſted 
them, bur difintangled himſelf. Marcus Antonius in his retreat from the _ wr 
erve 
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ſerved that every morning by break of day they were upon his back as ſoon as he moved , 
and continued skirmiſhing and moleſting him quite thorow his march whereupon he re- 
ſolved not to remove before noon. The Parthians obſerving , concluded he would not 
ſtir that day, and returned to their Poſts, infomuch that Marcus Antonius had opportunity 
to march all the reſt of that day without interruption. The ſame perſon to avoid the Darts 
of the Parthians , comtnanded his Men that when the Parthians came near them, the firſt 
rank ſhould fall down upon their knees, and the ſecond rank clap their Bucklers over the 
heads of the firſt rank, the third over the ſecond, the fourth over the third, and ſo on 3 fo 
as the whole Army lay as it were under a Shield , and was defended from their Arrows. 
And this is all .I can remember about the accidents to which an Army is ſubje& 
upon a march. I ſhall paſs now to another thing, unleſs you have ſomething elle to 
demand, 


CE AA 


B O O K- 


CHAP, L 


What kind of places the Greeks and the Romans choſe out for their Camps, 
with a ſhort recapitulation of what has been ſaid before. 


Zano. Think it very convenient that Battiftz takes upon him the Office of demand- 


ing, and thatT lay it down 3 by doing ſo we ſhall ſeem to imitate the good 
Generals of old, who (as I have been taught by Seignor Fabritio) did uſually 
place the valianteſt of their Soldiers,in the front, and in the rear of the Army; 
conceiving it neceſſary to have thoſe in the Van who would begin the tight bravely, and 
ſuch in the rear as would bravely maintain it. And as Coſimo began this diſcourſe with a 
great deal of prudence, ſo Battiſta may finiſh it with the ſame; Lxigi and I having born 
the brunt in the middle as well as we could 3 and ſeeing hitherto every man has taken his 
part willingly, I do not think Battifta will refuſe. 

Battiſta. Hitherto I have ſuffered my (elf to be governed, and am reſolved to do fo for 
the future; let medelire you therefore Signor Fabritio to purſue your diſcourſe, and hold 
us excuſed if we interrupt you with theſe kind of demands. 

Fabr. AsI told you before, you do me a very great kindneſs, for this interruption, and 
changing of perſons, rather refreſhes than troubles my fancy : But to follow our bulineſs, 
I ſay that it is now high time that we diſpoſe our Army into its quarters, for you know 
every thing detires reſt, and ſecurity 3 for to repoſe without ſecurity, is not properly to 
repoſe. 1 do fancy you would rather have had me lodg'd my Army firſt, and march'd and 
fought them afterw:r1s, but we have done quite contrary, and indeed not without neceſ- 
fity 3 for being to ſhow how an Army in a march was to quit that form, and put it ſelf in- 
to a poſture to tight, it was neceſſary firſt co ſhow how they were to be drawn up for a 
Battel. But to return, I ſay, that if you would have your Camp ſafe, you mult have it 
ſtrong, ard well ordered : The diſcretion of the General puts it in good order, but it isart 
or fcituation that makes it detenlible and firong, The Grecians were fo curious in this 
point, that they would never encamp but where there was ſome River, or Wood, or Bank 
or other natural rampart to defend them: But the Komans ſtood not ſo much upon the 
ſtrength of the ſituation, as their own ways of tortitication, nor would they ever cncamp, 
but where according to their own Liſcipline they could draw up their Army. For this rea- 
ſon the Romans obſcrved one conſtant form in their encampments y for they would rather 
make the ſituation of rhe place comply with their methods, than permit their cuſtoms, to 


comply 
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comply with the fituation 3 but with the Greciaxs it was otherwiſe, berauſe following the 
condition and form of the place, it was neceſſary that they varyed the manner of their en< 
campment, and the form of their Camp. The Romans theretore where the ſituation was 
weak, ſupplyed it by art and induſtry : And becauſe in this diſcourſe I have propoſed the 
Romans for a Preſident, I ſhall not leave them in my manner of encampment, nevertheleſs 
I (hall net follow their practice in. every thing, but picking and ſelecting ſuch parts as I 
think moſt agreeable with our times. I have told you often how the Romans in their Con- 
{ular Armies had two Legions of Romans, conlilting of about 11009 Foot, and 6c0 Horſe 
they had moreover about 11000 more foot, (ent in by their friends and allies to their aſ- 
{ſtance : but this was a rule; their Auxiliaries never exceeded the number of the Legions; 
unleſs it were in horſe, and in them they were not ſo curious. I have told you likewiſe 
how in all their battels their Legions were placed in the middle; and their Auxiliaries in - 
the flanks, and it was the ſame in their encampments, as you may read in ſuch Authors as 
make any mention of their Hiſtory: I will not therefore be fo exact in my relation, I ſhall 
content my ſelf only to tell you in what order I would lodge my Army art preſent, and you 
will underſtand by that what I ſhall have borrowed from the Romans. You know that in 
imitation of their Legions I have taken two Battalions conliſting of 6000 foot, and 300 
Horſe of ſervice for the Battalion : you know into what Companies, into what Arms, and 
into what names I divided them. You know how in ordering my Army to march and to 
fight, I have aid nothing of more men, only what was to be done, was to be done by 
doubling their ranks, not by any reinforcement of men. But being now to ſhew you the 
ananner of encamping, I think it not convenient to ſtick to my two Battalions, but to unite 
our whole Army, -compoſed according to the model of the Romans of two Battalions; 
and as many Auxiliaries, which I do the rather, that the form of our Camp may be the 
more compleat, by the reception of a compleat Army 3 which in my other demonſtrations 
I have not thought altogether ſo necefſary. Being therefore to lodge a compleat Army of 
24000 foot, and two thouſand horſes of ſervice, to be divided into four Battalions, (two 
of Natives, and two of ſtrangers) I would take this way. 
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CHAP. IT 
The form of a Camp. 


Fabr. 8 found a place convenierit for my Cartp, I would ſet up my Standard ir 
the mid(t of a ſquare of hifry yards deep. The four fides of that ſquare ſhould 
re{ped the four quarters of the World, and look Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. In this _ 
ſquare I would ſet up the Generals Pavilion : and becauſe I think it diſcreet, and in part 
the practice of the ancients, I would divide my men which carry arms, from them who 
have none 3 and thoſe who are free, from thoſe who are incumbred. All or the greateſ 
part of my arm*d men I would lodge towards the Eaſt 3 my men that were diſarm'd and 
incumbred, I would lodge towards the Weſt, making my front towards the Eaſt, and m 
rear towards the Weſt 3 and the North and South ſhould be my flanks. To diſtinguiſh the 
quarters of thoſe which bore arms, I would take this courſe, F would draw a line trom the 
Standard towards the Eaſt of 680 yards long. Then I would draw'two other lines, 
(with the firſt in the middle) of the ſame lengrh, but each of them at a diſtance of fifteen 
yards from the firſt; at the end of theſe lines I would have my Eaſtern Port, and the ſpace 
betwixt the two outward lines ſhould make a ſtreet which ſhould go from that Gate to the 
General's quarters, and take up a ſpace of thirty yards in bredth, and 630 in length, (tor 
the General's quarter would take up fifty) and this ſhould be called the GeneraPs ſtreet. 
Then 1 would cauſe another ſtreet to be drawn out from North to South, and it ſhould paſs 
by the end of che General's ſtreet, not far from the General's quarter towards the Eaſt, 
which ſhould contain in length 1250 yards,” (for it ſhotfd take up all the bredth of the 
Camp) and be called the Croſs-ſftreet. Having deſign'd the General's quarters, and theſe 
rwo Streets, I would mark out quarters for the two Battalions that were my own Subjects, 
and one of them I would diſpoſe on the right hand of the General's ſtreet, and the other 
on the lett. And then paſſing over the Croſs-ſtreet, I would affign 32 lodgments on the 
Jeft hand of the-General's Street,and as many on the right, leaving betwixt the lixteenth 8& 
ſeventeenth lodgment a ſpace of thirty yards wide, as a traverſe way to paſs thorow all the 
.lodgments of the Battalioris. 1 would lodge the Captains of the men at Arms at the front of 


choſe rwo orders of lodgments which joyn to the Crols-(treet, = their men at Arms to 
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the fifteen lodgments that are next them fo as every lodgment ſhould contain ten men at 
Arms, the whole number that I have allotted ro each Batralion, being an hundred and fifty. 
The Captains lodgments ſhould be forty yards wide, and ten in lengthz and you muſt take 
notice that when I ſay wide, I mean from North to Southz and when Jong, from Eaſt to 
Weſt. The lodgment for the private men at arms ſhould be fifteen yards long, and thirty 
wide. In the other fifteen lodgments which follow on both ſides of the ftreet, (which be- 
gin at the traverſe way, and ſhould have the ſame allowance of ground as I have given to 
the other) I would diſpoſe my light horſe. And becauſe there are likewiſe of them be« 

nging to each Battalion 150, I would put ten of them into each of the fifteen lodgments, 
and the fixteenth I would reſerve for the Captain with the ſame ſpace of ground as is al- 
lowed to the Captain of the men at arms 3 and fo the 1 ents of the horſe of the two 
Battalions ſhould come down to the middle of the General's Street, and be a dircQion to 
the quartering of the foot, as I ſhall ſhew. You have ſeen how I have lodged the 300 
horſe of both Battalions, with their Officets in 32 lodgments ſet up near the General's 
$trect, and beginning at the Croſs-ſtreet 3 and how betwixt the ſixteenth and the ſeven-\, 
teenth there was teſerved a ſpace of thirty yards to make a croſs-way. Being therefore \ 
to lodge the twenty Battalia's or Companies in the two ordinary Battalions, I would ap- 
point lodgments for every two Battalia's behind the lodgments of the horſe, and they 
thould each of them contain in length 15 yards, and in bredth thirty, according to the di- 
menſions of the horſe-lodgment , and they ſhould be ſo cloſe that they ſhould touch one 
another. 

In the firſt lodgment on cach fide butting upon the Croſs-ſtreet, T would lodge the Cap- 
tain of each Company over againſt the lodgment of the Captain of the men at Arms: 
and this lodgmene alone ſhould be twenty yards wide, and ten long- In the other fifteen 
lodgments which ſucceed on both ſides as far as the traverſe way, I would quarter a Com- 
pany-of foot, which being 450, ſhould be diſpoſed 30 to a lodgment. The other 15 lodg- 
ments ſhould be ſet up on each fide by the lodgments of the light horſe, with the ſame di- 
mentions of ground 3 and on each fide I would place a Battalia of foot. 

In the laſt lodgment on each fide I would place the Captain of the Company (right 
over againſt the Captain of the light horſe) with a ſpace of ten yards in length, and twen- 
ty in bredth : and ſo theſe two thirſt ranks of lodgments would be half horſe, and half 
foot: but becauſe (as I faid before) theſe horſe are all horſes of ſervice, which have no 
proper perſons cither to dreſs or to feed them, I would have the foot which are quartered 
behind, obliged to look to theni, and for ſo doing they ſhould be exempt from other du- 
ties in the Camp3 and this was the methed of the Romans. After this I would leave a 
ſpace of thirty yards on each fide, which ſhould make ſtreets, and be called, one of them, 
the firſt Street on the left hand, and the other the firſt Street on the right. I would then 
on each {ide ſet up another row of 32 lodgments, with their backs one to the other, with 
the ſame ſpaces as I aſſigned to the other 3 and having ſeparated ſixteen of them, (as with 
the reſt) to make a traverſe way, I would diſpoſe in cach fide four Companies with their 
Captains at the head of them, and other Officers in the rear. - After I had left on both 
tides a diſtance of thirty yards for a way, which on one fide ſhould be called the ſecond 
Street on the right hand, and on the other {ide the ſecond Street on the left hand 3 I would 
ſet up another rank of 32 lodgments with the ſame diſtances and ſeparations, where I 
would lodge on each fide four Companies with their Officers : and by doing this, all the 

Cavalry, and the Companies of both the Battalions would be lodged in three rows of 
lodgments, and the General's quarter in the middle. The two Battalions of Auxiliaries 
(having made them to conſiſt of the ſame number of men) I would quarter on both 
jides ot the two ordinary Battalions, with the ſame number of rows, and in the ſame or- 
der as they, placing tirſt one order of lodgments conliſting halt of horſe, and half of foot, 
diſtant from the next order thirty foot, which diſtance ſhould make a Street, and be called 
on one lide, the third Street on the right hand 3 and on the other fide the third Street on 
the lctt hand. And then I would make on each fide two more rows of lodgments with 
the ſame diſtances and diſtinQtions as in the lodgments of the other Battalions, which 
(ſhould make two other Streets, and be called according to their number, and the hand on 
which they are placed 3 fo that this whole Army will be lodged in twelve double rows of 
lodgments, and there will be thirteen Streets, reckoning the General's Street, and the Croſs- 
lirect : when I have delign'd my circumtcrence, and appoiuted my | ts for my four 
Battalions, I would lcave a ſpace betwixt the lodgments and the trenches of an hundred 
yards broad, which ſhould go round my Camp : and if you compute all the ſpaces, you 
will tind that trom the middle of the General's lodgment, to the Eaſt Gate, are 680 yards. 
Therc are ewo other (paces, one trom the General's quarter to the South Gate, __— the 
er 
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ther frotn the fame place to North the Gate, each of then 635 yards commencing at the 
Center.SubftraQting afterwards from each of theſe ſpaces fifty yards for the GeneraP's quar= 
ter, and five and forty more on each fide for a Piazza, and thirty yards for a Street that di- 
vides each of the faid ſpaces in the middle; and an hutidred yards round betwixr rhe 
lodgments and the trenches; there remains on all tides for lodgments # ſpice of 400 yards 
wide, and at hundred long, meaſuring the length with the ſpace which is taken up by the 
Generat s quarter 3 then dividing the faid length in the middle; there will be on each ſide 
of the General forty lodgments, m length tifty yards, and twenty wide, which im all will 
be 80, in which the general Officers of the Battalions ſhould be qtiartered 3 the Treaf- 
ters, the Maſtrer de Campe, and all ſuch as have any office in the Army, leaving ſome fpaces 
ettipty for ſtrangers, or fuch Voluntiers as follow the wats meerly out of affeQion to the 
General : on the back-ſide of the General's quarters F would make a' Street from Soath 


- x6 North-thirty yards broad, and it ſhould be called Front+firect; and tun along all the 80 


lodgments aboveſaid, From this' Front+«ſtreer, by the General's quarter I would have 


| andthet Street that ſhould go from thence to the Welt Gare, thitty yards wide, anſweting 


both for tituation and length to the Getitral's Street, and-it ſhould be calied the Pizzzu- 
{irect. - Having ſetled theſe two Streets, T would order 4 Piazzs or Market-place; and it 
ſhould be at the end of the Prazza- fitter over againſt the General's lodging; and not far 
from the Front-ſtreet. 1 would have it fquare, aid every ſquare to contain 121 yards: 
On the right and left hard of this Market-place I would have ewo rows of lodgritents, each 
of them double, and confifting of eight lodgrhents; itt Iength twelve yards; and in bredth 
thirty : fo that on cach ſide of the Pra2z2 T would hive fixteert lodemients, with that ih 
the thiddle, fo that in all they would be 52 3 ft which I Wottld place theſe horſe which re- 
main undifpofed of, that belong to the Auxiliary fquadr6ris: if theſe would not be ſaf- 
ficient to receive them, 1 would configh thern foine of the lodgtitnts about che GeneraPs 
quarters, eſpecially thoſe which look towards the trenches. It rettiaitis riow that we lodge 
the Pikes, and the Velites extraordiniry which I have affigried ts each Battalion, which as 
you ktow conliſted (beſides the ten Cottipanies) of a thouſand Pikes exttdordinery, arid 
five hundred Veliter, So that the two Battaliotis had 2606 Pikes exttaorditiaty; and 1000 
Velites extraordinary, and the Auxiliaries lad the (attic s fo that we have fill 6000 foot 
to lodge, which 1 would difpoſe in that part towatd the Weft, and along the ditch. From 
the end of the Front-ftreet towards the North, kaving # ſpace of 100 yards betwixt that 
and the ditch, I would have a row of five double lodgments, which ſhould contain in 
kength all of them 75 yards, and 60 in bredth : fo 28 when the bredth- is divided, there 
ſhall belong to each lodgrnerit 15 yards in length, and thirty in bredth; and beeaufe there 
wilt be but cen lodgments in this rank, there ſhall be lodged Zoo foot; 30 in a lodgment. 
After that, teaving a ſpace of 31 yards3 I would ſer op in the ſanie maither, and with the 
fare diftances atiother row of five double lod and ftcr that zHother, till they carne 
to be five tows of tive donbte lodgrnents, in alt fifty, placed in a right line from the North, 
#lf of them 100 yards from the fofs, and ſhould entertain 1506 foot: Tarnitng then to- 
watds the Weſt Gate, in all that ſpace from thern to the ſaid Gate; I would have five other 
double orders, in the fame tnanner, and with the farhe ſpices; (but with a diftance of but 
14-yards from one row to another) whereT would lodge 1500 foot triere: And fo all the 
Peliter, and Pikes extraordinary of both the proper Bartations ſhould be ! ffom the 
North Gates to the Wett Gate, accotdirig to the turning of the trenches, and (hould be di- 

firtbuted into 100 lodgmenrs in ten rows, ten todgments in- 4 row. The Pikes and the 
Veliter extraordinary of the two Auxiliary Bartalions ſhould be lodged in the fame man-" 
ner betwixt the Wett Gate and rhe Sonth, as the trenches incline in ten rows,ten lodgmments 
m & row, as I ſaid of the other: the Captaims or their Lieutenants may take ſuch quarters 
as they think moſt convenient on that fide towards the trenches- The Artillery I would 
diſpoſe every where upon the banks of the trenches, and in all the other fpace which re- 
mains cowards the Weſt I would beſtow all the baggage, and fervants, and impediments of 
che Army. By impedirnents you muſt underſtand (and you know it very welt) the anci- 

ents intended all their train, and wharever elfe was neceflary for an Arty, befides the Soul- 
diers, as Carpenters, Smichs, Shoomakers, Engineers, and Cannoneers, (though theſe in- 
deed might be numbred among the Souldiers.) Burchers with their Beefs and their Mutcons; 
Covks, Pxttry-men, and all that prepared meat for the Army 3 and in ſhort, all other pro-; 
feffions which followed che Camp for ſubliftence : they reckoned lkewite word, ome al} 
the carriages for publick proviſions, and arms. I would not make any particular diftition 
of todgmicnts, only I would order the Streers fo as that they might not- be raken up'by 
ther As'to the other ſpaces berwixt the Streets, which would be four in all, I would con- 


lign them in general to all the faid impediments, that is, one to the Butchers, another " 
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the Artificers and Maſters of ſeveral Profeſſions; a third to the carriages'for Proviſions a 
fourth for the carrjages for Arms. The Streets that I would have left free, ſhould be the 
Street to the Piazzs 3 the Front-ſtreet, and'another Street called, the middle Street, which 
ſhould begin in the North, and paſs thorow the middle of the Market-ſireet (or. Street to 
the Piazza) towards the South, which on the Weſt fide ſhould do.the fame ſervice as the 
Traverſc-ſtreet does on the Eaft.- And belides this, I would have another back-(treet alo: 
by the lodgments of the Pikes and the Velites extraordinary, and I would have. all theſe 
Streets thirty ſpaces wide. The Artillery I would place afterwards upon the trenches on 
the hinder part of the Camp. 

Battiſta. 1 do acknowledge my ignorance, nor do I think it reproachful where it is not - 
my, profeſſion to be otherwiſe : nevertheleſs I am. very well pleaſed with your order, only 


* I would defire you.to reſolve me two doubts: one is, why you make the Streets: and the 


ſpaces about the lodgments fo large 3 the other (which troubles me moſt) is, how you 
would employ the ſpaces which you deſign for the lodgments. . | 
Fabr. You muſt underſtand Lafbgn 30 yards to.the bredth of the Streets, that a Battalia 
of foot may march together a-brealt; for (if- yo remember) I told you often: that each 
Company took upin bredth betwixt 25 and 30;yards. That the ſpace betwixt the trench 
and the lodgments ſhould be 100 yards broad, is very neceſſary for drawing up. the Batta- 
lia's, managing the Artillery, conyeying and diſpoling of the booty, belides the conveni- 
ence of retiring upon occaſion, and making new Ramparts, and new Intrenchments with- 
in. Moreover, the lodgments are better at that diſtance from the trenches, as being farther 
ow fre-works and other things which an enemy might caſt in among them: as to your 
nd demand, I do not intend that every ſpace that I have deligned for a lodgment ſhould 
be covered with-one Tent, or one Pavilion only, but that it ſhould be employed as is moſt 
commodious for thoſe who are tolodge there with more or fewer Tents as they pleaſe, pro- 
vided they do not exceed their allowance of ground. _ | 
To make a juſt: diſtribution of theſe lodgmeuts, you muſt haye perſons that. are well 
vers'd and experienced in that affair, and good Architects, who as ſoon as the General has 
made choice of his place, can immediately put it into form, diſtribute the lodgments by 
dividing the Streets, ..and diſtinguiſhing the places for the ſeveral ludgments with a cord 
and pikes thruſt into the ground, with ſo much dexterity, that all things ſhall be preſently 


| inorder. And if you would prevent confuſion, you muſt turn your Camp alwaies one 


way, that every man may know in what Street, and in what quarter he may hind his Tent, 
This muſt be obſerved in all times and places, and.in.fuch manner that it may ſeem a moving 
City, which, where-ever it moves, . carrics with: it the ſame Gates, the ſame Streets, the 
ſame Houſes, and the ſame Figure which is a thing that cannot be practiſed by thoſe who 
make choice of, places of natural ſtrength, for-they. mult frame their Camp according to 
the variety of the lituation. But the Romans fortified their Camps with Trenches, and 
Kamparts, and Mounts; for they left a good ſpace round about their Camp, and before it 
they made a ditch commonly ſix yards wide, and three yards deep. They made theſe ſpaces 
greater or leſs, according to the time which they deſign'd to tay there, or according to 
their apprehention of. the enemy; for my own part I would not encloſe my Camp with 
Stoccade's, unleſs I intended to winter in it : I would have my Trench and my Parapet not 
les than theirs, but bigger upon occafion. Upon every corner and fide of the Camp [ 
would raiſe a kind of half-moon, from whence my Artillery might play, and flank any cne- 
my that ſhould attempt the ditch. ' In this exerciſe, to underſtand how to mark out a 
Camp, your men are to be trained frequently, and your other Ofhcers are by praQtice to 
be made ready in deligning , and your Souldiers as dexterous in knowing their own 
guarters, nor is there any great difficulty in it, as I (hall ſhew elſe-where, for at preſent I 
ſhall paſs to the Guards of the Camp, becauſe without them all the other pains and pun- 
Qilio's would be vain. 

Battiſta. Before you proceed to the Guards, I would be informed when you would 
pitch your Camp near your enemy, what method you would uſe; for I cannot imagine 
that you ſhould have time enough to do it without manitelt danger. 

Fabr..You muſt know no man incamps ncar an enemy, but he who is deſirous to 
tight when ever the enemy will give him opportunity 3 and when the cnemy is diſpoſed to 
it-as well as he, the danger is no more than ordinary tor two parts of the Army are 
drawn out to tight, and the third orders the Camp. In this caſe the Romans committed 
the fortification and ordering of their Camp to the Tx/arit ;. whiltt the Principes and Hae 
ftati ftood to their Arms. And this they did, becauſe the Triarii being to tight laſt, had 
time (if the cnemy advanced) to Iave their work, ſtand to their arms, and falt cyery 


man into his placc. 
You, 


—— 
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_ You, if you, would. imitate the Romans, muſt cauſe ,your Camp - to +be_ made by 
the Battalia's in your rear, which are inſicad of the Triariz.3 but now to the Guatds of 
the Camp. 
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CHAP. IIL 
- Of the ſeveral Watches and Guards about the Camp. 


Fabr. [ do not remember in Hiſtory to have found that the Ancients for the ſecurity of the 

' & Campin thenight, did ever make uſe of out Guards -or Sentinels without the 
Dirches, ds we. do now. The reaſon, as I take it, was becauſe they thought the Army 
thereby inight be &lily ſurprized, by the difficulty of diſcernin i Sentinels,and Scouts 3 
beſides their Sentinels might be over-powred or corrupted by the Enemy, ſo that to rely 
upon them either jn part or in whole, they concluded would be dangerous.: wherefore all 
their Guards were within their Trenches, placed with ſuch diligence and exa@nels, that 
it was no leſs than death for any man to Jefert his poſt. Hqw theſe Guards were diſpoſed 
by them, 1 chiak it unneceſſary to relate, becauſe if you have not ſeen ir already, you may do 
it when you pleaſe ; only this I ſhall tell you in ſhgxt what 1 would do in the Caſe, I would 
have every night one third of the Army in Arms , and of. them a fourth part upon the 
Guard, diſtributed all along.the works, and in all convenient places quite thorow the 
Camp: with a Main Guard in cach of the four quarters of your Camp, of which a party 
fhould remain. conſtantly upon the Guard , _ another -party ſhould Petrole from one 


quarter to the other. And this order I would uſe likewiſe in the day time, if my Enemy. 


was near. As for giving the word, and changing itevery night, and other things which 
are obſctvable'in the like caſes, I ſhall paſs them by as notorious and known. One thing 
only X ſhall mention, as being of ,importance, and that which brings much advantage to 
any tnan that uſes it, and as much diſadvantage where it is neglected. | 
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CHAP: IV. - 
| | F | 
' To obſerve who goes and comes to the Cam. 


Fabr. =z who would be ſecure in. his Camp, is to require notice with great exacne(s 

of all ſtrangers that lodge in his Camp, and to have a firi& account of all 
goers and comers; and this mw hard matter todo, if the Tents be but viewed all along as 
they ſtand in their orders ; becauſe every lodgment has its preciſe and definitive number, 
and when you find them mgre or leſs than, their proportion, Tet them be examined and 
puniſhed. He who obſerves this courſe” exactly; ſhall keep the Enemy from practiſing 
your Officers (at leaſt without great difficulty) or from having knowledge of your affairs. 
Had-not the Romans been _ exaCt obſervers of this courſe, Claudius Nero (when Hani- 
| bal lay ſoniear him) could never have ſtole ſo-privately from his Camp in Lucanis, arid 
have marched into /2 Marc, and back again, before Hanibal had miſſed him. 


CHAP. V. 


of Military JuStice,. ard the: method uſed by the Ancients in the 
puniſhment of Offenders. 


F abr: Bu: it is not enough to contrive good orders, unlefs they be firictly obſerved for: 
ſeverity is no where ſo requiſite as in an Army : wherefore to keep your Soldiers 

to their duty, {tri and ſevere Laws are to be made, and'they are to be executed as ſtrictly : 
The Komans puniſhed it with death to be abſent from the Guard, when'it was a mars 
duty to be there. ' It was'no leſs capitol to abandon the place afligned him in Bartel. To 
carry any thing privately out of his Quarters, To boaſt and; appropriate to himſelf ſome 
great exploit, which he never did. To fight without the” GeneraP's order. ' To throw 
away ones Amwms in fear.” If atany time ichappene# a whole Troop or Comparty _ o 
| gt 2 att. . _—— ded' 
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feded im that natuye, they were not all pit co death, but arr imburfativfi was:made of their 
names, and drawing ther out by lotts, every renth man was executed. And rhis way of 
Decimation was uſed,that though all were not actually ſenſible, yer all might be affrighted: 
But becauſe where the puniſhments are great, the rewards ought to be proportionable,that 
ren may be as well encouraged as deterred, they ordain'd recompences for every remarka- 
ble exploit. As to him who in the tight, faved che life of a Citizen. He who firſt ſcal'd - 
the Walls of an Enemies Town. He who firſt entred tato the Enemies Camp. He who 
wounded or killed the Enemies General, or diſmounted-/bim_ from. his, Horſe, By this 
means no ſignal a& was performed, but it was recompenſed by the Conful, and applauded 
publickly by the reſt: and thoſe who received any ot theſe. prizes for any generous a& , 
(beſides theglory and faine which they acquited among their fellow Soldiers) when "they 
returned hothe into their Country, they exhibited them'ro che view of their Rttations and 
Friends; and were feceived with great acclhamation. It is not then to be adfnired if thac 
people exterided its Empite ſo far, being fo firi& in their diſcipline, and inthe obſervation 
of their pri ts and tewitds; towards ſack as by the generofity of their ations had 
merited the one; or by their offences rhe other ; of which things 3 am of opinion the 
greateſt part ſhonld Bos Een now. Ithink ir not amiſs to mention one* of cheir puniſh- 
ments, and it was this; The Criminal being convitt before the Tribute of Conſul, was by 
him ſtrook k peiithy over the ſhoulders with arod, after which the Matefator had liberty to 
rah, but #3 he had liberty to tun, fo the teſt of the Soldiers had liberty to kill him if the) 
could 3 {6 that itinediattly fone threw flones ar him, forte darts., Tothe firoke him. wich 
their Swords; fothe with one thing, ſome with another, ſo that his Nife Was bur ſhort, for 
ſeldom any eſcaped, and thoſt who did eſcape could not return! to their Houſes, but with 
fo much ignottiiny and fcandal, that they had mach berter have dyed. This ſort of puniſh- 
rent is in forme meaſure uſed ſtill by the Swiſſtrs who canſe thoſe who ate condemned, to 
paſs thorow the Pikes, which is {puniſhment well contrived , and moſt commonly well 
executed 3 forhe who would order things fb that a man ſhould not ſide, or defend a Male- 
faQor, cannot do better, than to make him an inſtrunient of his puniſhinent 3 becauſe wich 
another reſpe& he favours, and with another appetite he deſires his puniſhment , when he 
is Executioner himſelf, than when the execution is committed to another. To the end 
then that a MalefaQtor may not be favourcd by the people, nor upheld in his offence, the. 
beſt remedy is to refer him to their judgment... To confirm this , the example of Manlius 
Capitolinus may be brought, who being accuſed by the Senate, was defended by the people, 
till they were made his Judges 3 but when his caſe fell once into their Cognizance, and - 
were made Arbitrators in the buſineſs, they condernn'd him to death. This then is the 
true way of punithing, to prevent Seditiong, and execute Juſtice, But becauſe neither fear 
of the Laws, nor reverence to men was ſuthcient to keep Soldiers to their dutics, and toa 
juſt obſervation of their diſcipline, the, Ancients added the fear and authority of God. For 
this cauſe they made their Soldiers to ſweax with great Ceremony and Solemnity to pre- 
ſerve their diſcipline, that if they tranſgrels'd they might be m not only of humane 
Laws, bit divine Juftice, endeavouring by all induſtry to poſſels with principles of 
Religion, however were falle. | 

* Bartift. Lpray fatishe me whether the Romizns permitted any Women in their Armies, 
and whether they ſuffered their Soldiers to game, as we do tlow adays in ours. 


« Sack 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Ancients had neither Women, nor Gaming in their Armies; and 
of the manner how they diſcamp'd. | 


Fabr, He Romans allowed neither the one nor the other , and indeed it required no 
prom pork 26 provone ham 4 for to ſpeak truth, the exerciſes to which 
they kept the Soldier conſtantly, cither in partics, or er were ſo many that they had 
ho rirne either for dalliance or play, nor for any thing elſe that could make them mutinous 
wet, = ſay pleaſes N: Bu tell hen Army Dil: 
fifta, t you fayp me well : But pray tell me when your Anny Diſ- 
camps, whit otders do you obſerve ? ad 
Fabritis, The GeneraPs Trumpet ſounds three times: The firſt ſound they take down 
IRS ON POET 09 york Ga up; The Gane® rand they lead Gicke 
Sumprers 3 and the third they march in the fame order as 1 faid before, —. 
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and Train behind every Batttlia, ard the Legions irthe midſt, Then the Auxiliary Bars 
talion moves, and its Baggage and Train after it, atid a fourth pare: of the common Bag« 
gage and Train, which ſhould confiſtof all thoſe who wets lodged ity eithet of the quarters 
which I have ſhown before iri the deſcription of my Camp.  Whetcfote it was convetilerit 
that each of the faid quartets ſhould be aſfigned to Battalion, that upon the motion of the 
Army every man might know in what place he was to'tiatgh.' So that every Battalion was 
to- march with its own Baggage, and a fourth part of the common Baggage behind ir, 'and 
this was the manner which the Romay Ariny obſerved in its tharcti, as you may underſtand 
by what we have ſaid, £ * 13114, þ 

Battifts, Tell us I beſeech you, in the placing of their Camps, did the Romans uſe any 
other cuſtoms beſides what you have related ?- | ny 


——_— 
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CHAP. vii. 


The ſafety and health of a Camp is to be regarded, and it is 
by no means to be beſieged. 
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Fabr. [ muſt tell you again that the Romans in their-Encampments, were ſo conſtant to 
their old ng, that to retain _ they \ rag themſelves with incredible di- 
ligence, not regarding what pains, or what trouble it required : But two things t 
olerves with - —, ERS ordinary 3 one was to place their Camp in _— MM 
was healthful and freſh. Andthe other wis to place it whete the Enetny might not caſily 
beliege them, or cut off their proviſions. To avoid the unhealthfulneſs of the place they 
avoided all fenny and boggiſh places, or where the wind was cold and unwholſome, which 
unwholſomneſs they did not fo much compute from the ſituation of the place, as from the 
complexion of the Inhabitants, and when they found them ſwarthy 6r blowſy, they never 
-encamped there. As to the other thing, never to be belieged or firaightned by an Enemy : 
you muſt confider the nature of the place both where your Friends are placed, and where 
your Enemies 3 and then to make your conj*Eure whether you can be betteged or no. Ir is 
neceſſary therefore a General be very skilful in the fituation of the Conntry, and that he 
have thoſe about him who underſtand it 2s well as he. Beſides this, there is another way 
of preventing diſeaſes, and that = providing that no diforder be uſed in your Army 
for to keep it ſound and in health, the way is that your Army fleep in Tents , That they 
be lodged as often as may be under Trees that are ſhady; (where they may have firing to 
dreſs their meat) that'they may not be obliged to march in the heat. So that in the Sum- 
mer time you muſt diltodge them before day,and have a care in the Winter that they march 
not in the ſnow, nor upon the ice, without the convenience of fires. That they want 
not neceſſary cloths, nor be conſtrained to drink ill water 3 you muſt command the Phyſi- 
tians of the Army to have a particular care of thoſe who are fick, for a General will find 
himſelf overlaid, when he is at once to contend with ann Enemy atid a Diſeaſe. But of 
all remedies, nothing is ſo powerful as exerciſe, and therefore it vvas a cuſtom 
among the Ancients to exerciſe them continually. Think then of vvhat importance 
exerciſe is, vvhen in the Camp it keeps you ſound, and -in the Field it makes you 
Victorious. 
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CHAP. VII. 


DireFions as to Proviſions 


Fabr. S to Famine, you muſt not only have a care thatthe Enemy cannot cut off your 

Provilions3 but you muſt conſider from vvhat place you may be ſupplyed, and 
ſee that what you have already be not imbezled. It is convenient therefore that you have 
with you always a months Proviſion before hand, and then you ate to oblige your Neigh- 
bours and Friends to furniſh you daily with more. You muſt likewiſe have a good Maga- 
zine for Amunition, in a ſtrong place, which is to be diſtributed with great care, giving 
every man a reaſonable proportion every day, and keep ſuch an eye over it, that want of ir 
may occaſion no diſorder : forin matters of War every thing elſe may be repaired in time, 


but hunger the longer it laſts, will the more certainly deſtroy you. Nat will any _—_ 
: | : 
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that can maſter you with Famine, ever ſeck to attach you with his Arms 3 becauſe though 
the Victory be not ſa; honourable, it is. more cafe and ſecure, +... by | 

That Army therefore in which Juſtice is not obſerved : That Army which ſquanders and 
conſumes laviſhly as it pleaſes, cannot ſo well barricado, or fortifie its Camp, 'but that 
Farnine will ind the-way in 3 for where juſtice is neg}eRed, , Vicuals, is not conſtantly ſup- 
plycd-3/and where, Soldiers are layiſh.and profuſe , Hough they: have plenty, it is quickly 
conſumed : For this cauſe among | the Ancients it. was commanded that the Soldiers ſhould 
eat what was given.them, and at a ptehxed time, for: no Soldier durſt cat but when the 
General went to dinner 3 but every body knows how little this is obſerved in our days, and 
if_ then the Soldiers might be juſtly term'd ſober and orderly, they.-mny now with-as much 
juſtice be ſaid to be licentious and debaucticd.. '-, | _, oaks artery 15-5; 

Battiſta. When you began firſt to order ycur Camp, you told us you would not confine 
your ſelf to two Battalions, but take four, that you might ſhow us- how a juſt and com- 
pleat Army was to be lodg'd : I delize therefore that you would fatisfie me in two things: 
One is, when I have either more oreſs than four Battalions, how I am to diſpoſe of them. 
The other is, what nymþer of Soldiers would ſuffice you, to expe, and engage any Ene- 
my whatever; > | <8 348 2% = _ 


*. 
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CHAP. 1X. 7 


How to lodge more or lefs than four Battalions, and what number of men 
| OF, \ 4 v uy; 

is ſufficient to make head. againſt an Enemy, be he as numerous as 

he may . Fo | | ; : E - | 
Fabr. T O your firſt, demand I anſyer, that be your Army compoſed of more or leſs than 
| four or lix thouſand men you may increaſe or leflen their lodgments as you 
pleaſe, and in the ſame manner, you may proceed to. leſs or more 3x infinitum : Never- 

- theleſs when the Romans ioyn'd two Conſular Armies together , they. made two Camps, 

and turned the place of the unarmed men one againſt the other. +. 
To your ſecond demand I reply, That the ordinary Roman Army conſiſted of about 
24000 men, but when by accident they were over-preſſed with numbers, they never ex- 
ceeded 50000, with this number, they oppoſed 200000 Ganls which aſſaulted them after 
their firſt War with the Cartbagiziens 3; with this number they oppoſed themſelves againſt 
Hanibal : and you muſt obſerve that the Romans and the Greeks always carricd on their 
Wars with a few men, fortifying themſelves with their good order, and the excellence 
of their diſcipline; whereas the Eaſtern and Weſtern Nations did all by their multitudes, 
but the Weſtern people performed all by their natural fury, and the Eaſtern by their ſub- 
miſſion and obedience to their King, In Greece and in Italy where their natural fury, and 
their natural reverence to their King was not ſo great, it was neceſſary to apply themſclves 
to diſcipline, which was of ſuch efficacy, that it has made a ſmall Army prevail againſt the 
fury and natural obſtinacy of a greater. I ſay therefore that if you would imitate the 
Romans and: the Greeky, you are not to exceed the number of 50000 men, but are rather 
to be fewer, becauſe more do but breed confuſion, and hinder the order and diſcipline that 
you ow ond Pyrrbus fed ordinarily to ſay that with 15000 men he would go thorow 

the world. 
But let us paſs now to another part of our diſcipline. 


CHAP. X 


Certain Artifices , and Advertiſements of War. 


Fabritio. WW E have gained a Battel with our Aimy, and ſhown moſt of the accidents 

which may ha in it: We have cauſed it to march , and diſcourſed 
with what impediments it might be incumbercd in its march,and at length we have brought 
it into its Camp, where it is to take not ouly a little repoſe after its travel and fatigues, 
but conſider and deliberate how it is to finiſh the War. For in the Camp many things are 
tranſaQed, eſpecially there being an Enemy in the Field , and Towns to be ſuſpefted of 
which it is good to Go your (elf, and to reduce ſuch as arc in hoſtility. It is _— 
therefore 
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therefore to come to ſome demonſirations, and pals theſe difficulties with the fame gloty 
and honour with which we have proceeded thus far. To deſcend therefote to particulars, 

I fay, that if many people or perſons have any thing in controverſy betwixt them to 

your advantage, and their own detriment, (as if they ſhould beat down the walls of their 

City, or ſend ſeveral of their Citizens into baniſhment) you muſt cajole them in ſuch mari- 

ner that none of them may think it has any relation to them, to the end that neither of 
them relieving one another, they may all of thera be oppreſſed without remedy 3 or elſe 

yctt muſt command all of them what they are td do the ſame day, that each of them be- 

lieving himſelf particularly commanded, may think rather of obeying than looking our 

fora remedy 3 and by that means your commands be executed without ſedition or difordet. 

If you ſuſpe& the fidelity of a people, and would aſſiire your (elf of them, and ſurprizt 

them unawares, you cannot do better than to communicate ſome deſign with them, delire 

their aſſiſtance, and pretend to ſome farther enterprize, without the leaſt ombrage or ſuſpi+ 

tion of them : and by doing ſo, (not imagining you have any jealoufic of him) he will 

neglect his own defence, and give you oppottunity of effecting your deſigns. 

If you ſuſpe& that there is any body in your Army that gives advice of yaur deſigns 
to the enemy 3 the beſt way to make your advantage of his treachery, is, to impart ſome 
things to him which you never intend to do and to conceal what you intend 3 to pre- 
tend doubts where you are perfe&ly reſolved; and to conceal other things that you have 
abſo'utely determined : by this means you will put the enemy upon ſome enterprize (upon 
—— 526 that he knows your defigns) in which you may eaſily circumvent atid defeat 

im. 

If ybu reſolve (as Claudius Nero did) to lefſen your Artmy,and ſend relief to your friend 
ſo privately that the enemy thould not perceive it 3 you mult not fake down your Tents, 
nor diminiſh the number of your hutts3 but keep up your Enſigns, and preſerve your ranks 
intire, with the ſame fires and guards as before. It any ſupplies come up ſuddenly to your 
Army, and you would not have your enemy perceive you are reinforced, you muſt not aug- 
ment the number of your Tents'3 for nothing is more uſeful than to keep ſach accidents 
ſecret. Metellus being in Spaire with his Armyz one took the confidence to demand of 
him what he intended to do the next day: he replyed, That if be thought his (birt knew; 
be would burn it. Marcus Craſus being ask'd by one when he would diſcamp, anſwered 
him, Are you the only man think, you that will not bear the Trumpets ? ve: 

It you deſign to underſtand the fecrets of your enemy, and to know his order and con+ 
dition 3 you muſt do as others have done, ſend'Embafſadors to' him, with wiſe and expe- 
rienced Souldiets it their train, who may take their opportunity to view his Army, and 
conſider his ſtrength and weakneſs fo, as may give occation to overcome him. - Some have 
pretended to banith ſome one of their Conhdents, and by that means had information/of 
his enemies deligns. They are diſcovered likewiſe ſometimes by the taking' of ' priſoners : 
Marius whilſt he was at war with the Cimbrians, to feel the tidelity of the Gals, (who at 
that time inhabited Lombardy, and were in League with the Romans) ſent to them two 
forts of Letters, one open, the other ſeal'd. In the Letters that were open, he writ that 
they ſhould not open thoſe which were ſealed till ſuch a time as he direfted,” before which 
time he ſent for them again, and finding them open, he tound he was to repoſe-no con- 
fdence there. | 01 
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CHAP. XL. . 
How to rid ones ſelf of an Army that is preſſing upon ones heels. | 


Fabr. © Everal Generals have been invaded, and not marched their Army immediately 
againſt the enemy, but made an inroad into his Country, and conſtrained him to 

return to detend it 3 and this way has many times ſucceeded, becauſe yours are fleſh'd with 
victory, and loaden with plunder, whilſt the enemy is terrified, and inſtead of a hopeful 
victory, like to goby the loſs : fo that they who have uſed this kind of diverſion, havemany 
tines proſpered. But this is praQcable only to thoſe whoſe Country is ſtronger than the 
enemics Country 3 for if it be otherwiſe, that diverſion is pernicious. If a General be 
block*d up in his Camp by the enemy, he cannot do better than to propoſe an accord, or 
at leaſt a truce with him for ſome days, for that makes your enemy the more negligent in 
every thing 3 of which negligence you may take your advantage, and give him the ſlip. By 
this way Sil2 dilintangled himſelf twice, and cleared himſelt of his enemies: ys 
Vvyv c 
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ame artifice. Asdrubal extricated himſelf in Spain from the forces of Claudius Nero who 
had block'd him up 3 it would likewiſe contribute much to the freeing a man from the 
wer of the enemy, to do ——_ (beſides what has b<en faid al: 5) that may keep 
im in ſuſpence. And this is to be done two ways, by affaulting him with part of your 
forces, that whilſt he is employed upon them,the reſt may haye time to preſerve themſelyes, 
There is another way likewiſe, and that is by contriving ſome new thing or other that 
may amuſe or aftoniſh the enemy,and render him uncertain which way he is to ſtear: ſo Hg- 
niþal ſerved Fabins Maximus when he had ſhut him up on the mountains;for cauſing litele 
wiſps of bruſh-wood to be tied to the horns of ſeveral Oxen, he fet them on fire 3 and 
Fabiws not underſtanding the depth of the ftratagem, ſuppoſing it worſe thanit was, kept 
upon his guard within his Camp, and ſuffered him to pals. 


OA 
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CHAP. XI. 
How a man may make a Princes Favourite ſuſpeFed,and divide bis forces. 


k 


A General above all gs is to endeayour to divide the enemies forces, cither by ren- 
"4. dering his Confidents ſuſpicious 3 or by giving him occalion to ſeparate his Troops, 
and by conſequence weaken himſelf. The firſt is done by preſerving the eſtates or goods 
of thoſe he has about him z 2+ in time of war, to ſpare their houſes, or poſſeſſions 3 and 
returning theis children or relations ſafe, and without ranſome. You know when Ha- 
nibal burncd.all about Rem, he exempted what belonged to Fabins Maximus. You know 
how Coriolanxs coming with a ſtrong Army to beliege Rome, preſerved the poſſeſſions of 
the Nobility. Metellus being at the head of-an Army agai weurtha, moved it to the 
Embaſſadors which the enemy ſent to him, to deliver up Jugurtba priſoner, and writing 
Letters tothe afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, he continued his correſpondence till Jx- 
gurtha got the alarm, ſuſpeQed his whole Counſel, and made them away after ſeveral man- 


When Hanibal was fled to Antiocbur, the Roman Embaſſadors practiſed ſo cunningly, 
that Autiechus grew' jealous, and truſted him no farther. 
- As to the way of dividing the enemy, there is not any more certain than to cauſe an in- 
curlion to be yy bis Country, that he may be conſtrained to leave the war, and go 
back to defend himſelf. This was the way which Fabizs þ 6 when he had an Army againſt 
him of French and Tuſcans, VUmbrians and Samnites... Titss Didius having a ſmall Army 
in reſpe&- of.,the enemy, expeRing another Legion from Rome, which the enemy was de- 
firous to intercept » he gave out in his Army that the next day he would give the enemy 
Battel, and ordercd it (o, that certain priſoners which he had in his Camp at that time, took 
their opportunity to eſcape, and gave intelligence to the enemy that the Conſul had given 
orders to fight 3 upon which news, that they might nat keflen their forces, they did nor 
mazxch againſt the other Legion, and by that means it was preſerved ; ſome there have 
been who to divide or weaken the force of their enemy, have ſuffered him to enter into 
their Country, and poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral Towns, that by putting Garriſons into 
then, he may leffen his Army, and give them occaſion to attack and defeat him. Others 
deſigning againſt one Province, have pretended to invade another, and uſed ſuch induſtry 
in the buſineſs, that being entred uncpetedly into that Country, they have conquered 
it before the enemy had time to relieve it : for the enemy _ uncertain whether you 
will return back and invade the Country which you threatned before, is conſtrained to 
keep his Poſt, and not to leave one place to ſecure another, and it falls out many times that 
he is unable to, defend cither the ane or the other. 4" 
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CHAP. XI. 


In what manner ſeditions and mutinies in an Army are to be appeaſed. 


Fabr. D Eſides what has been faid-already, it is of great ule and reputation to a General, 

| it he knows how to compoſe. mutinics and diſſentions in his Army. The beſt 
way is oo Lane, vt os but then it is to be done ſo.neatly, that they may 
have their reward e they have news that it is intended. The way'to: do that is, if 
they be at any'diſtance, to. ſummon both nocent and innocent together, that they thinking 
themſelves ſafe, and not in danger of any puniſhment, may.not be.refractory, and ſtand up- 
on their guard, but put themſelves. quietly into your hands to. be puniſhed. If they 
preſent, and at hand, the General. is to make himſelf as ſtrong as he can with thoſe who 
are innocent, and othezs. in whom he can-contide, and then puniſh as he thinks fit. When 
the quarrel is private, and! among themſelves, the beſt way is to expoſe them to danger, 
and let them tight it they think good.3 | for the feax of that does many times reconcile 
them. But akove all things, there is nothing that keeps an Army ſo unanimous as the re- 
putation of the General, which proceeds principally from his- courage 3 for it is neither 
bizth nor authority can doit without that. 

The chict thing incumbent upon a General is to pay well, and puniſh well; for when- 
ever the Souldicrs want pay, 'tis but reaſonable that they ſhould. want puniſhment; for 
you cannot in juſtice; chaſtiſe any exorbitance in a Squldicr, when you diſappoint him of 
his pay 3 nor can he forbear ſtcaling, unleſs he be willing to ſtarve : but if you pay, and 
do not puniſh them, they are inſolent again 3 and you will become deſpicable in holdi 
a Command that you-axe not able to manage, and by: not maintaining your dignity a 
authority, of neceſficy tumults and diſorders muſt follow, which will be the utter ruine 
of your Army. 


© — 


CHA P. XIV, 


How the Ancients relyed munch upon their auguries, and other accidents. 


Fabr. 'T=* Generak of old were ſubjet to one moleſtation, from which in our days we 
are exempt - and that is how to pervert an ill augury, and interpret it to their 
advantage: for if an Arrow fcll down in an Army: if the Sun or the Moon was eclip- 
ſed: if rchere hapned an Earth-quake, or it was the General's fortune to fall down, 
either as he got up on horſe-back, or diſmounted, it was look*d upon by the Soul- 
diers as an ill omen, and was the occaſion of fuch fear in them, that coming afterwards 
to a Batre] they were ecafily beaten: and therefore the Generals in times paſt when 
ſuch an accident happened , immediately gave fome reaſon for it, and referr'd it to 
ſome riatural cauſe, or elſe wreſied and perverted it to their own profit and ad- 
vantages 
Coſer paſſing over into Africa, tumbling down upon the ground as he came out of the 
Ship, graſping the graſs in his hands, he cryed out Teneo te O Aﬀrica; Afﬀeica you are mine, 
for I have you in my bands, And ſeveral others have given reaſons (according to their 
own intereſt) for the Earth-quakes and Eclipſes of the Moon : but in our daies theſe 
artifices cannot paſs, becauſe our men are not now ſo ſuperſtitious, and our Religion 
explodes ſuch opinions as heatheniſh and vain: but when ever we ſhould be fo blind as 
tw reafſume thoſe ſuperſtitions, we muſt revive the cuſtome of the Ancients. 
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CHAP. XV. 


That we are not to fight with an enemy reduced to deſpaif 3 and ſeveral arts 
that may be uſed to ſurprize him. _ 


Fabr. Hen famine, natural neceſſity, or humane paſſion has drought your e to 

VV ſuch deſpair,that —_ by that,he marches furioufly to hght with = qe 
muſt keep within your Camp, and decline fighting as much as poſſibly you can. The La- 
cedemonians ated in that manner againſt the Meſſeni z Ceſar did the ſame againſt Afranins 
and Petreins. When Fulvins was Conſul againſt the Cimbrians, he cauſed his horſe to 
attack the enemy for ſeveral days together and ry 1 in what numbers they came 
forth to them, he placed an ſh one day behind their Camp, cauſed them again 
to be faulted 3 and the Cimbrians iſſuing forth in' their old numbers to encounter them ; 
Fulvins' fell in the mean time upon their Camp, entred it, and ſack*d it. Some Generals 
have made great advantage (when they lye near the enemies Army) to ſend out parties 
with the enemies Colours to plunder their own Country 3 for the enemy ſuppoſing them 
ſupplies ſent to relieve them, have iſſued forth to meet them, and aſſiſt them to plunder, 
whereby they have been put to diſorder, and given opportunity to the adverſary to over. 
throw them. Alexander of Epirus did the ſame againſt the Sclavonians : and Leptene the 
Syracuſan againſt the Carthaginians, and both with ſucceſs : many have been too hard for 
their enemies by giving them opportunity of eating and drinking too much, making a ſhey 
of being afraid, and leaving their Camp full of wine and proviſions 3 with which the ene. 
my having gorg'd himſelf without meaſure, the others have fallen upon them with advan. 
tage, and put them to the {word. Tomyris provided ſuch an entertainment for Cyris; and 
Tiberins Gracthus regall'd the Spaniards in the ſame manner : others have poiſoned their 
meat and their drink, to ruine the enemy that way the more eaſily. 1 faid before, that x 
did not find it in any Hiſtory that the Romans did ever in the night place any Centinels 
without their Camp, ſuppoſing they omitted it to prevent the miſchiets that might enſue ; 
for it has been often ſeen that the Centinels which are placed abroad in the day-time to hear 
and deſcry the enemy, have been the deſtruction of thoſe who have ſent them for being 
often times ſurprized by the enemy, they have been forced to give the ſignal with which 
they were to call their own men, and they coming immediately according to the fign, have 
been all-kilcd, or taken priſoners. Fae 

To. over-reach and circumvent an enemy, it is good ſometimes to vary your cuſtome, 
that the enemy depending upon it, may be diſappointed and ruined. Thus it happened 
with a General, who being accuſtomed to give the ſignal of the approach of the enemy in 
the night by fire, and in the day time by ſmoak 3 commanded that they ſhould make ſmoke 
and fire together without intermiſſion, and that when the enemy came, they ſhould put 
them both out; the enemy ſuppoſing he was not perceived, (becauſe he ſaw no lignal given) 
marched on in diſorder, and gave his adverſary the victory. 

Memnon the Rhodian deſiring to draw his enemy out of his ſtrong hold, ſent one by the 
way of a fugitive into their Army,with news that Memnon's Army was in a mutiny,and that 
the greateſt part of them were gone from him 3 and to confirm it the more, he cauſed 
diſorders and tumults to be pretended in his Camp z whereupon the enemy taking en- 
couragement, adyanced out of his hold to attack Memnon, but was cut off himſelf. 

Betides the things above-mentioned, great care is to be had never to bring your enemy 
to deſpair. Ceſar was very cautious of this in his war with the Germans, and opened a 
way for them, when he ſaw that not being able to fly, they mult of neceſfity fight, and that 
more couragiouſly than otherwiſe; wherefore he choſe rather the trouble of purſuin 
them when they fied, than the danger of fighting them when- they were forced to def 
themſelves. Lxcu/lw obſerving a party of his horſe going over to the cnemy, cauſed a 
Charge to be ſounded immediately, and commanded other parties to follow them ; where- 
upon the enemy believing Lzcslls intended to Aga, ſent out a party to charge thoſe Ma- 
cedonians who were running away 3 and they did it ſo <ffeQtually, that the Macedonians 
were glad to ſtand upon their guard, by which means of fugitives intended, they became 
good Subjes in ſpight of their teeths. 
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CHAP. XVL 


How i ſuſpeFed Town or Conntry is to be ſecnred, and how the 
Peoples hearts are to be gained. 


Fabr. J- is a great thing in a General to know how to ſecure a Town that you ſuſpe, 
either after a Victory or- before 3 as ſeveral ancient examples do Cm 

Pompey being jealous of the Catinenſes, beg*d of them that they would give entertain« 
ment to ſome of his ſick men , and under the diſguiſe of fick, ending ſtout and valiant 
men, they ſurprizcd the Town, and kept it for Pompey. Publins Valerins was diffident of 
the Epidauni, and cauſed a General indulgens to be given in-one of the Churches with- 
out the Town, the people thronging thither for pardon, he ſhut the Gates upon them, 
and received none back again but ſuch as he could truſt. Alexander the great being to 
march into Afis, and by the way ſecure himſelf of Thrace; carried along with him all 
the principal perſons of that Province, giving them commands in his Army, and leaving 
the pcople to be governed by thoſe of their own condition 3 by which means he ſatisfied 
all parties 3 the Nobility by paying them, and the Populace, by leaving no Governor that 
would oppreſs them. But among all the ways wherewith the people are to be cajoled, 
nothing goes ſo far as examples of chaſtity and juſtice, as that of Scipio in Spain, when 
he returned a beautiful young Lady to her Parents, and Husband untouched , a paſſage 
that contributed more than his Arms to the ſubduction of that Country. Ceſar onl 

for paying for the wood which he cauſed to be cut down to make Stoccadoes about his 
| Campin France, got ſuch a name for his juſtice, that it facilitated the Conqueſt of that 
Province. I know not now that their remains any thing to ſay further about thele accidents; 
or that there is any thing which we have not already examined. It there be any thing, it is 
the way of taking and defending of Towns, which I am willing to ſhow,wete I fure I ſhould 
not be tedious. k | | 

Battiſta. Your civility is ſo great, that it makes us purſue our deſires without the leaſt 
fear of preſumption 3 for you have offered: bs that frankly , which we ſhould have been 
whe | to have requeſted. We do aſſure you therefore you cannot do us a greater 
favour than to finiſh this diſcourſe ;*but before you proceed, let me entreat you to re- 
ſolve me, whether it be better to continue a War all Winter long (as they do now adays) 
or carry it on only in the Summer, and in the Winter go to their Quarters. 


C H A P. XVII. 
War is not to be continued in the Winter. 


Fabr, Bſerve Gentlemen, had it not been for the prudence of Battiſta , a very conſt- 
derable part of our diſcourſe had been omitted : I tell you again that the An- 
cients did every thing with more prudence and diſcretion than we, who it we be defective 
in any thing, are much more in matters of War. | 
Nothing is more imprudent and dangerous for a General thari to begin a War in the 
Winter and he whois the agreffor is more liable to miſcarry , than he that is invaded. 
The reaſon is this, all the induſtry employed in Military Diſcipline , conſiſts in preparing 
your men and putting them into order for a Battel. That is it, at which a General is prin- 
cipally to atm, becauſe a Battel does commonly decide the buſineſs, whether it be loſt or 
won. He therefore who knows beſt how to put his Army in order 3 and he who knows 
beſt how to prepare and equip them , has doubtleſs the advantage, and is in moſt hopes 
to overcome. On the other fide, nothing is more inconſiſtent with good order than ſteep 
places, or cold rainy weather 3 for ſteep places will not ſuffer you to open or extend your 
ranks according to diſcipline 3 cold and wet weather will not permit you to keep your men. 
together, nor preſcnt-them in cloſe order before the Enemy, but conſtrains you of neceſſity 
to lodge them up and down, aſunder without order, at the mercy of all the Caſtles, and 
Towns, and Villages that receive you 3 fo that all the pains you have taken to diſcipline 
your Army, is ( fn that time) utterly uſeleſs. ARE, "7: 
Do not admire, If now adays we make War in the Winter, for our Armies being with- 


out diſcipline, it is not to be imagined what inconveniences they ſuffer by not being = 
tere 
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tered together 3 for it troubles them not, that they cannot keep thoſe orders, and obſerve 
that diſcipline which they never had. Yet it ought ſeriouſly to be conſidered what preju- 
dice has followed upon encampments in the Winter : and it ought likewiſe to be remembred 
that the French in the year 1503. were broken and ruined near Gariglianv, rather by the 
extremity of the weather, than the magnanimity of the: Spaniards. For as I told you 
before, the Invador is under greateſt incommodity, as being more expoſed to the weather 
in an Enemies Country, than at home : for to keep his men together he is neceſſitated to 
endure the cold and the rain 3 or to avoidit, to divide his men', which is mightily to ex- 
poſe them. But he who is upon the defenſive part can chooſe his place and his way, attend 
him with freſh men, which he can joyn in a moment, and fall upon ſome party of the 
Enemies with ſuch fury, as: they will not be able to endure the ſhock. It was the weather 
therefore which diſordered the French, and *tis the weather that will always ruine any man 
that begins War in Winter, if his adverſ* have any ſhare of diſcretion. He therefore 
who would have his force, his order, his diſcipline, and his courage of no uſe or adyan- 
tage to him, let him keep the field, and carry on his War in the Winter : For the Romans 
(who deſiredall thoſe things in which they employed their induſtry and diligence ſhould 
be uſcful to-them) avoided the incommodities of Winter, as much, as the aſperitics of the 
Alps, the difficulty of places, and whatever clſe might hinder them from ſhowing their 
dexterity and courage. And thus much as to your demand, we will diſcourſe now of ta- 
king and defending of Towns, and of their Natural, and Artificial ſtrength. 


<— 
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CHAP. TI. 


How Towns, or Caſtles are to be fortified, 


Fabr. Ou muſt underſtand that Towns and Caſtles are ſirong two ways, by 
Nature or by Art. They are ſtrong by Nature which are encompaſſed by 

Rivers or Fens, (as Mantwa, and Ferrara) or ſeated upon ſome Rock, 

or craggy Mountain (as Monaco, and Sanleo) for other places ſeated upon 

Mountains, if not difficult of acceſs, are in our days rather weeker than otherwiſe, in 
reſpe& of our Artillery and Mines: and therefore at preſent being to build a City, or ere&t 
a Fort that may be ſtrong, we chooſe to do it in a Plain, and fortifie it artificially with 
Ramparts and Baſtions, and our thirſt care is to make the Walls crooked and retort, with 
ſevcral Vaults and places of receipt, that if the Enemy attempts to approach , he 
may bc oppoſcd and repulſed as well in the flank as the front : If your Walls be made too 
high, they are too obnoxious to the Cannon 3 if they be too low, they are cafily ſcaled ; 
if you make a Ditch before the Wall : to make the Scalado more difficult, the Enemy fills 
it up (which with a great Army is no hard matter) and makes himſelf Maſter immediately. 
My opinion therefore isthis (but with ſubmiſſion to better judgments) that to provide 
againſt both inconveniences the beſt way will be to make your Wall high, and a Ditch on 
the inſide rather than without 3 and this is the ſtrongeſt way that you can build , becauſe it 
keeps you both from their Artillery and aſſaults, and gives the Enemy no capacity of 
fillng up the Ditch. Your Wall then is to be of the beſt height you can contrive 3 three 
yards thick at the leaſt to reſiſt their Battcries; it is to have Towers and Bulwarks at the 
diſtance of every 2600 yards. The Ditch within is to bezo yards broad at leaſt, and 12 
in depth 3 and all the carth which is taken out of the Ditch is to be thrown wwards the 
Town, 
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Town, againſt a Wall which is to be brought for that purpoſe from the bottom of the 
Ditch, and carried up a man's height above the ground, which will make the Ditch more 
deepand ſecure. Towards the bottom of the Ditch every two hundred yards, I would 
have a Caſemat from whence the Artillery may ſcour, and play upon any body that ſhall 
| deſcend. The great Guns which are uſed for the defence of a Town, are to be planted 
behind the Wall on the infide of the Ditch 3 for to defend the firſt wall, Falcons and ſuch 
{mall Pieces are calier managed, and do as good Execution. It the Enemy comes to ſcale 
you, the height of the firſt Wall defends you cafily : If he comes with his Artillery, he 
muſt batter down the firſt Wall, and when he has done that, it being Natural in all Batte- 
rics for the Wall and rubbiſh to fall outward, there being no Ditch without to ſwallow 
and receive it, the ruines of the Wall will encreaſe the depth of the Ditch, in ſuch manner 
as that you cannot get forward, being obſtructed by the ruines, hindred by the Ditch, and 
interrupted by the Enemies great Guns within the Walls that do great ſlaughter upon you. 
The only remedy in this caſc is to fill up the Ditch, which is very hard in reſpect of its di- 
menſions, and the danger in coming to it, the Wall being crooked, and Vaulted, and full 
of Angles, among which there is no coming without manifeſt hazard, for the reaſous above- 
ſaid 3 and to think to march with Faggots over the ruines, and to. hill it up that way is a 
chimerical thing 3 ſo that I conclude a City fo fortified is not to be taken. | 

Battiſta. If one ſhould make a Ditch without, beſides that within the Wall, would not 
your Town be the ſtronger ? | 

Fabr. Yes, without doubt z but my meaning is, ifone Ditch only be to be made, it is 
better within than withour. — | 

Battifta. Would you have water in your Ditch, ox would you rather have it dry ? 

Fabr. Opinions are divided in that point 3 for Ditches with water are more ſecure againſt 
Mines, and Ditches without are harder to be filled up : But upon conſideration ot the 
whole, I would have them without water , becauſe they are more ſecure 3 for ic has been 
ſeen, that the freezing of the Ditch in the Winter has been the taking of many a Town, 
as it hapned at Mirandols when Pope Fulins beſicged it : And to prevent Mines, I would 


carry my Ditch ſo low, that whoever would think to work under it, ſhould come to the 


water. Caſtles I would build (as to my Ditches and Walls) in the fame manner, thac 
they might have as much trouble who ſtormed them. Burt let me give one caution to any 
man who defendsa City ; and it is this, that he makes no redoubts without, at any diſtance 
from the Wall, and another to him that builds and fortifiesa Caltle, and that is , that he 
makes no works within for retreats in caſe the firſt Wall be taken. 

The reaſon that makes me give this Cqunſel is, becauſe no nan ought to do that which 
may leſſen his reputation at firlt for the diminution of that makes all his other orders 
contemptible, and diſcourages thoſe who have undertaken his detence. And this that I 
ſay will always happen when you make Baſtions without, and oblige your ſelf to defend 
them, they will certainly be loſt, for ſuch ſmall things being now adays to contend with 
the fury of Artillery, *tis impoſſible they ſhould hold out, and the loſs of them being a 
lefſening to your reputation, the leſſening of your reputation will be the loſs of the place. 
When Genoua rebelled againſt Lewis King of France, he cauſed certain Baſtions to be ere- 
&ed upon the Hills which were about the Walls, which Baſtions were no ſooner loft (and 
they were loſt preſently) but the City was taken. 

As to my ſecond advice, I do affirm that there is nothing ſo pernicious to a Caſtle as to 
have thoſe works of retreatz for the hopes that men have of preſerving themſelves by 
deſerting their Poſts, makes them abandon them often , and the loſs of their Poſts , is 
afterwards the loſs of the Fort. We. have a freſh-cxample of this: in the taking. of the 
Caſtte at Furli, when the Counteſs Catharina defended it againſt Ceſar Borgia, the Son of 
Alexander VI. who had brought the French Army before it. This Caſtle was full, of thoſe 
retreats3 for tirſt there was a Citadel, than a Fortxeſs, and betwixt both a good Ditch with 
a draw bridge. The Caſtle within was divided into three parts, and cach part ſirongly 
ſeparated from the other with Ditches and Water, and Draw-bridges, by which they cont» 
municated, As ſoon as the Duke had made his approaches, he with his great'Gugs, bat- 
tered one part. of the Caſtle, and laid open a good part of the Wall; whexeupon Giovannt 
da Caſale who had the command of that quarter, never ſtood to make good the breach, but 
left it to retire into another part, ſo that the Enemy having entered the firſt quarter with 
little difficulty, it was nor long before they made themſelves Maſters of all, by ſecuring the 
Draw-bridges (in the harry) which conveyed them one to another : This Calle therefore 
which was thought inexpugnable was loſt by two faults; one was for having ſo many Re- 
doubts z the other was becauſe none of them commanded the Bridges; the ill contrivance 
therefore of the Fortreſs, and the imprudence of him that defended it, was a ſhame 


and 
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and diſappointment of the magnanimous enterprizeof the Counteſs, who had the courage 
to expc4 an Army which neither the King of Naples, nor the Duke of Milan had the 
confidence to attend. Yet though ſhe miſcatried in her deligns , the reaped the honour 
which her magnanimity deſerved, as appeared by many Epigrams compoſed in thoſe times 
in her praiſe. If then I were to ete& a Fort, 1 would do it with as firong Walls , and 
with as good Ditches as I have preſcribed ; and within it, I would build only houſes for 
habitation, and thoſe low and weak, and ſuch as ſhould not hinder the proſpect of all the 
Walls, from thoſe who were in the Prazza; that the Commander might have the advan- 
tage to diſcern with his eye from the main guard, whither he was to dire& his ſupplies, 
and that every man might underſtand when. the Wall and the Ditch was loſt, the Caſtle was 
not to be kept: And when I made any redoubts and retrenchments within, I would do it 
in ſuch manner that they ſhould each of them command the Bridges which ſhould be rais'd 
upon Pillars in the middle of the Ditch. 

Battifta. You have ſaid that ſmall places are not to be defended in our days, and I ſup- 
| T have heard quite contrary 3 that is to ſay, the leſſer a place is, the better it is 

cfenlible. | 

Fabritio. You were then miſinformed, for no place can be now adays ſtrong, where 
the defenders havenot room for new Ramparts and Retrenchments to retire to; for ſuch 
is the fury of the Artilery, that he who preſumes upon the proteQtion of one Wall or one 
Rampart, will tind himfelf deceived. And becauſe Baſtions or Forts (provided they do 
not exceed their juſt meaſure, for in that caſe they will be rather Caſtles and Towns) are 
not made in ſuch manner that there is ſpace to retreat , they mult preſently be loſt, It is 
wiſdom therefore to place cheſe Baſtions without, and to fortitie within , eſpecially the 
entrys into the Towns, and to ſecure the Gates with Ravelins, ſo as that no body may 
come in or go out in a dire line, 'and that from the Ravelin to the Gate there may be a 
Ditch with a Draw=bridge. The Gates are to be fortified with Portculliſſes, to receive 
their men back again into the Town when they have gone out to engage the Enemy, and 
when it happens that they are repulſed, and the Enemy purſues, that they may —__ 
betwixt their own men and the Enemy, and prevent their entring Pell-mell amongſt them. 
To this purpoſe Portcullifſes (which the Ancients called Cateratte or Pigion-holes) were 
invented , which being let down excluded the Enemy, and preſerved their Friends, 
whereas without them, neither Bridges nor Gates would be of any uſe, being poſſeſſed by 
the multitude. 

Battiſta. 1 have ſcen theſe Portcullifſes of which you ſpeak in Germany 3 and they were 
made of bars of wood in the faſhion of Iron Grates, whereas ours are made of maſly Rat- 
ters or Girders all of a piece, now I would willingly be informed from whence this diffe- 
rence ed, and which is moſt effectual. 

Fabr. 1 tell you again, that the ways, and cuſtoms and orders of War are laid aſide all 
the world over, in reſpe& of what'was uſed among the Ancients, but in Italy they are 
utterly forgot, and if there be any thing better than other, we have it from the Ultra- 
montanti, or Northern Nations. You may have heard,. and perhaps ſome of theſe Gentle- 
men may remember how weakly we fortified before the coming of Gharles 8 into Italy, in 
the year 1494. The battlements of our Walls were made but half a yard thick 3 the Port- 
holes for our great Guns, and Muſquets or ſmall ſhot were made narrow without , wide 
within, with many other .defe&ts which 1 ſhall forbear to mention, leſt I ſhould become 
tedious; for thoſe thin battlements were quickly beaten down, and our Guns were as 
ealtly difmounted. e 

But now adays we have learn'd of the French to make our battlements large and thick, 
and our Port-hoks large within, cloſe again in the middle, and wide again without 3 by 
which means our Artillery are not ſo calily diſmounted, nor our Soldiers beaten from their 
Works. Beſides theſe the. French have ſeveral other good ways, which our Soldiers have 
not (cen, and ſo have not ſo much as conſidered 3 and among the reſt thoſe open Portcullifſes 
like grates is one, and they are much better than ours, for if to defend and fortitic your 
Gate, you have a cloſe Portcullis, when you let it down to keep out the Enemy , you ſhut 
up your ſelves, and cannot afterwards do him any hurt, ſo that with Pick-axcs , Hatchets, 
Petards,or fre, he may do what he pleaſe without any interruption. But it your Portcullis 
be made Letticc-wiſe and tranſparent, when it is let down thorough thoſe holes and inter- 
vals you may defend it with your Pikes, ſmall ſhot, or any other kind of Arms. 

Battifta. 1 have obſerved in Italy another Northern invention, and that is to make the 
wheels of your Carriages for your great Guns with ſpokes crooked or bending towards the 
Axel-tree, Now 1 would gladly know the reaſon of that way, becauſe to me the ſtraight 
ſpokes ſeem ftronger. 


Fabr, 
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Fabr. Do not imagine that things which deviate from common uſe, are done by accidene ; 
or if you fancy they were made in that fathion for beauty, you are miſtaken 3 for where ' 
force and firength is required, they never ſtand upon beauty 3 but the reaſon why they were 
changed, was becauſe theſe kind of ſpokes are much more ſecure and firong z and the rea- 
ſon they are (ironger is this when a Carriage is loaden, it is either equally poiz'd, or 
hang'd t&0 much on one fide. W hen it is equally poiz'd, the wheels bear equally, and the 
weight being equally diſfiributed, does not burthen them much : But when it inclines to 
one lide, the weight lyes all upon one of the wheels : If the ſpokes be made ſtreight, they 
are ealily broken, for when ever the wheel bends, the ſpoke bends with it, as being unable 
to keep up the weight, ſo that when the _—_ is well poiz'd, or is otherwiſe but mode- 
rate, your ſtraight ſpokes are ſtrong enough, but when your Carriage goes awry, and en- 
clines to one fide, they ae too weak to ſupport it. On the contrary, the ſpokes of your 
French Carriages that are made bending, are made fo with great reaſon, for when a Car- 
riage enclines to one fide, the ſpokes on that fide being made bending , will come to: be 
ſtreight, and will be able to ſuſtain the whole weight better, than when it hangs equal, 
and (being crooked) bears but half. But to return to our Towns and our Caſtles. The 
French, beſides what we have mentioned, have another way of '{ecuring their Gates, and 
tor the ſallying and retiring of their Soldiers during a Siege, than I have yet ſeen practiſed 
jn Italy : and it is this, On the outward point of the Draw-bridge they ſet up two Pillars, 
| and upon cach of them they faſten a beam in ſuch manner that ' one half of it hangs over 
the Bridge, and the other half without. Then that pare which is without the Bridge, 
they joyn together with Croſs bars like a grate, and to the end of each, of the beams that 
hang over the Bridge, they faſten a chain: when therefore they would ſhur up the Bridge, 
ſo as nobody ſhould come in from without, they looſen the chains, and let down that part 
of it that is made with croſs bars, which ſhuts up the Bridge 3 when they would open the 
Bridge, they dravv the chains, and that part comes up again, and itis to he raiſed gradus 
ally; 'ſo as to rective a man on Foot, and no Horſe, or a Horſeman as they pleaſe, and it is 
raiſed or let doyvn vvith unimaginable dexterity. This vvay is better than your Portculliſſes, 
becauſe they can hardly be hindred by the Enemy from being let doyvn , not falling in a 
dire& tine as your Percullifſes do, vvhich arecalily ſtop'd by putting any thing under them. 
They then who would make a Town lirong, are to do it in the fame manner as I have PxC= 
ſcribed. - 

Moreover they are to prohibit Cultivation or building within a Mile round ; all ſhould 
be a plain without any hills, houſes, banks or trees to hinder the proſpect of the belieged, 
or give any ſhelter to the Enemy in his approaches. And you muſt know that where the 
Ditch is without the Walls, and there are eminencies above the level of the Country, that 
Town is but weak 3 for thole etninences are blinds to the Enemy in their approaches, and 
when they are poſleſs'd, they are convenient for their Batteries : But let us paſs on and come 
into the Town. 


CHAP. IL 


- 


What order is to be obſerved by him who ſhuts himſelf up in a Town, 
with reſolution to deferd it. 


Fabr: [ will not loſe ſo much time as to ſhew you how convenient it is (belides what has 
x been ſaid before) to have your ſtores of Ammunition and Vietuals, becauſe they 
are things that every body knows cannot be wanted, and without them all other proviſions 
are vain. Two things then are generally to be obſerved, you are to ſecure what you can 
poſſibly to your ſelf, and to prevent the Enemy of any commodity, eſpecially in your own 
precin&s. Wherefore if there be any ſtraw, or Corn, or Cattle that you cannot carry off 
into the Town, you mult beſure todeſiroy it. He who undertakes the defence of a Town 
is likewiſe to obſerve this order, not to ſuffer any thing to be done tumultuouſly and diſ- 
orderly, and to provide that upon every accident, every man may know what he is to do, 
and the way is by cauling the Women, Children, old, lame and intirm to keep within 
their Houſes, and leave the Town to be defended by thoſe who are vigorous and ſtrong, 
who being armed as is requiſite, are to be diſtributed-into all places, ſome upon the Walls, 
ſome at the Gates, ſome in the principal placesof the City, to relieve their Companions 
upon any diſtreſs 3 another party there ſhould be likewiſe , not obliged to any particular 
place, but always ready to ſuccour where neceſlity is + on & things being thus "_ 
X X Carce 
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ſcarce any Sedition can happen to diſorder you. ' Again, - there is one thing I will recom- _ 
mend to your memories, both .in the belieging and defending of a Town : And that is, 

"that there is nothing anitnates an Enemy fo mah, him ſuch hopes of carrying a 
Town, as when he knows his adverſary has not uſed to the ſight of an Enemy ;, for 
many times fear only without any experiment of their h, has cauſed a Town to be 
ſurrendred : He therefore who comes before a City ſo qualifed is to make all the ſhows and 
oltentations of terror that he can 3 and on the other ſide, .he who is aſſaulted, is & oppoſe 
men of reſolution and courage, and ſuch as are not to be terrihed with ſhows , nor any 
thing but force and violence of Arms for if the firſt brunt be ſuſtained , the beſieged are 
encouraged , and the beſiegers will have no hopes left but in their reputation and 
valour. 

The Ancients had ſeveral inſtruments of War with which they defended their Towns, 
as Rams, Scorpions, Bows, Slings, Clubs, &*c. Again, they had ſeveral Engines which 
they uſed in their Leaguers, a5Rams, Towers of wood, Vineez They had alſo their Falx, 
their Plutexs, Teftudo, and others; inſtead of which , we now make uſe of Artillery which 
is uſeful both for him that is beſieged, as well as him that befieges. But to return, 
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CHAP. IIL 


Advertiſements for ſuch as are diſtreſſed for Proviſions within a Town, and 
pig: phyt them , hoc ed reduce = to that neceſſuty. 


rar.FJ* who takes upon him the defence of a Town, is to ſee ſuch proviſion made 
both of Viftuals and Ammunition, that he may be in no danger of lofing it, 
&Mfficr by ſtarving or ſtorm. As to ſtarving (as is faid before) it is neceſſary before the 
ſiege be laid, that you furniſh your ſelf well with ViEtuals 3 but becauſe ſuch proviſion 
cannot be made, bur a long fiege may exhauſt it, you muſt betake to extraordinary ways, 
and look out for friends that may relieve = , eſpecially if you have a River running 
thorow the Town. Thus the Romans did when their friends were bei by Hanibal 
inthe Caſtle of Catalino, for not being able to relieve them otherwiſe, they flung great 
quantities of Nuts into the River which were carried down by the ſtream in deſpight of the 
Enetny, and gave the Garrifon very good relief. Some who have been beſieged, to make 
their Enemy believe that they had plenty of Corn, and render them deſperate of carrying 
them by ſtarving, have thrown bread over their Walls ; orelſe given Corn to ſome of their 
Cows, and fi her afterwards to be taken by the Enemy, that when they kilPd her, 
they might tind Corn in her paunch, and conclude that Corn was as plentiful in the Town 
as in the Camp. On the other fide , wiſe Generals have uſed as much Art and Stratagem 
for the reduction of Towns : Fabiws permitted the Campani to ſow their nd , that 
preſuming upon it, they might make no other proviſion, and he came L ene] Nee 
utterly deſtroyed it. | 

Dionyſins having beſieged Rheginm, preteuded a treaty, and whilſt things were in tran- 
ion, he provided himſelf with: Vituals with all poſſible diligence, but when he had 
effeQtually ſupplyed himſelf, he brake off the treaty, block*'d them up again , and con- 
ſtrained them to ſurrender. . 

Alexander the great being delirous to reduce Lwcadia, he took, plundered, and de- 
mac tefn the _ 4 _— = but gave _ —_— - ConduQt to Lucadia , 

whi licy he ſo throng'd them with men, that their numbers quickly diſtres'd them, 
and they Ga forced to ſurrender. F 


CHAP. 1V. 
Other advertiſements both for the beliegers and the beſieged. 


Fabr. Y N matters of affaule, 1 ſay, Cufht Ghugtene goouhied againſt, is the Enemies 

tirſt Effort ; for by that way the Romans gain'd many a Town, affaulting it ſud- 

denly, and in all places at once, and this they Agegredi urbem Corona, or to make 4 
general aſſault, as Scipio did when he took new Carthage in Spain. Burt if the 

can ſtand the firſt ſhock , it gives him ſuch courage, he will hardly be ta ken afterwards. 

And 
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And if things ſhould go fo far, that a breach ſhould be made, and the Enemy enter 3 yet 
the Citizens have their remedy if they will ſtand to one another : for many Armies have 
been repelled, and defeated after they have entered a Town. The remedy is this, that the 
Inhabitants make good the higheſt places bf the City, and fire upon them from the win- 
dows and tops of their houſes. Burt againſt this the Aſſailers have made uſe of two in- 
ventions, one was to open the Gates of the City, and give the Inhabitants opportunity to 
eſcape; The other is, to make Proclamation, that whoever throws down his Arms, ſhall 
have quatter, and none put to the Sword but ſuch as are taken in Arms and this artifice 
has been the taking of many a Town. Moreover a Town is taken with more caſe, when 
it is ſo ſuddenly attacked, as when an Army keeps at ſuch a diftance, as that the Town be- 
lieves cither you will not at all, or cannot attempt it before they ſhall have the alarm of 
your motion, becaule it is at preſent ſo far off. Wherefore if you can come'upon them 
ſuddenly and ſecretly, not once in twenty times but you will ſucceed in your delign. 

I ſpeak very unwillingly of the occurrences of our times, becauſe it muſt be done with 
refle&ion upon me and my fritnds; and if 1 ſhould diſcourſe of other people, 1 ſhould not 
know what to ſay. Nevertheleſs I cannot paſs by the example of Ceſar Borgia (called 
Duke Valentino) who being with his Army at Nocera , under pretence of making an in- 
road into the Dutchy of Camerin, turned ſuddenly upon the State of Urbin, and miſter'd 
it without any trouble in one day, which another man would not have been able to have 


effe&ed ina much longer time. 


Sun 


CHAT V. 


A man is not to depend upon the Countenance of the Enemy, but is rather to 
to ſuſpeF what even he ſees with his eyes. 


Fabr. Hoſe who are beſieged, are to þe very careful of the tricks and ſurprizes of the 
Enemy, and therefore they are not to relye upon the countenance that he car- 
ries, but are rather toſuſpe& there is ſome fraud or deceit that will fall heavily upon them, 
if they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. | 
Domitins Calvinus beſieging a Town, made it his cuſtom eyery day to march round 
about the Walls with a good part of his Army : The Garriſon tancying by degrees that it 
it was only for his recreation, began to flacken their Guards, of which Domitius having 
notice, fell ſuddenly upon them , and carried the Town. | 
Other Generals have had intelligence of relicf that was expected in the Town, and 
having habited a certain number of their Soldiers, and diſpoſed them under counter- 
feit Enfigns, like thoſe which the belieged expeted, they were received into the Gates, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Town. Cimon an Athenian General having a deſign to 
ſurprizea Town, in the night ſet fire on a Temple that was without it, and the Inhabi- 
tants flocking out to extinguiſh the fire, they fell into an Ambuſcado and loſt their Town. 
Others having taken ſome of the Servants, and ſuch people as came forth for forrage, put 
them to the Sword, and diſguifing their own Soldiers in their Cloths have entred the 
Gates, and made themſclyes Maſters of the Town. 


- ——— 


[ 1 CHAP. VL 


How to disfurniſh a Garriſon of its men; and to bring 
a terror upon a Town. 


Fabr. "He Ancients have (beſides theſe) made uſe of ſeveral Stratagems and Artifis 
ces to unfurniſh the Enemies Garriſons of their men: When Scipio was in 

Aﬀrica, being delirous to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome of the Garriſons, which the Carthagi- 
nians had in their cuſtody, he made many offers to beſiege them, but pretending fear, he 
not only drew off on a ſudden, but marched away with his Army to a great diſtance. 
Hanibal fappoling his apprehenſion real, to follow him with the greater force, drew out 
his Garrifons, which Scipio underſtanding ſent Maſſiniſſs to ſurprize them, and he did it 
with ſucceſs. Pyrrbus making War in Sc{avonia, advanced againſt the chief Town in that 
Province, in the defence of which Town, ſeveral people having got together, he pretended 
XXX 2 to 
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to deſpair of carrying it by force, and turning his Arms againſt other Towns which were 
not vilibly ſo ſtrong, he proſpered ſo well in his delign, that the faid Town drawing out a 
good part of its Garriſon in relief to their Neighbours, left it ſelf ſo weak, as it became a 
prey tothe Enemy. Many have corrupted and defiled the waters, and turned Rivers out 
of their Channels, to make themſelves Maſters of a Town, and have miſcarried when 
they have done. It is a way likewiſe that contributes much to the taking of a Town to 
affright them with reports, as of ſome great Victory that you haye obtained, ſome great 
ſupplies that you have received, and an obſtinate reſolution if they do not ſurrender quickly 
to put them all to the Sword. 


EH AP YE. 


To corrupt a Garriſon, and take it by treachery. 


Fabr.QOme Generals of old have endeavoured to take Towns by treachery, by corrupting 

ſome of the Garriſon, and they have done it ſeveral ways : Some have ſent of their 
own men as fugitives into the Town, thereby to put them into credit and authority with 
the Enemy, and give them opportunity to betray them. Some by this means have diſco- 
vercd the ſtrength of the Garriſon, and by that diſcovery have taken the Town. Some 
under feigned pretences have ſtopped up the Gates of a Town from ſhutting, with a Cart, 
or beam, or ſuch kind of thing, and given their party the convenience of entring. Hani- 
bal beſieging the Town of Tarentum in Calabria, which was defended by the Romans un- 
der the Condud of Levis, corrupted a perſon in the Garriſon called Eoxexs, and ordered 
him that he ſhould go out a hunting in ke and pretend he durſt not do it in the day 
for fear of the Enemy. Eonexs obſerved his diretions , went out and in ſeveral nights 
together, and the Guards had not the leaſt ſuſpition 3 at length Haxibal diſguizing ſome 
of his men in the habit of Huntſmen, ſent them in after him, who killed the Guards, poſ- 
ſefſed themſelves of the Gates, and let Hanibal into the Town. A Garriſon is likewiſe to 
be cheated by drilling them a good diſtance out of Town, and pretending to fly when they 
come to charge you. Many (and Hanibal among the reſt.) have ſuffered their Camps to 
be poſſeſſed by the Enemy, that they might have opportunity to clap between with their 
Army, and get into the Town. Again, they arc ſometimes deluded by pretending to raiſe 
the Siege as Formio the Athenian did, who having plundred and harrafſed the Country of 
Calcidon, received their Embaſſadors afterwards with propoſitions of Peace: He gave 
them very good words, and ſent them back full of ſecurity and fair promiſes, upon which 
the poor people preſuming too nuch, Formio tell ſuddenly upon chem, and overcame them. 
Thoſe who are ſhutupin a Town, are to keep a ſtri& eye upon ſuch as they have any rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe&, but they are ſometimes tc be ſecured and obliged to you by preferment as 
well as by puniſhment. Marcellzs knew that Lucius Baucizs the Nolan was a great favourer 
of Haxibal, yet he carryed himfelf to him with ſo much kindneſs and generotity, that of an 
Enemy, he made him his intimate Friend. 


+ nagnI —x 
| CHAP. VIIL 


Good Guard is to be kept in all places and times. 


Fabr. T Hoſe who arc in any fear of being belieged, are to keep diligent guard as well 
when the Enemy is at a'diſtancc,. as at hand : and they are to have moſt care of 

thoſe places where they think themſelves moſt ſecure 3 for many Towns have been loſt by 
being aſſaaled on that fide where they thought themſelycs impregnable 3 and this miſcar- 
riage axiſes from two cauſes; either becauſc the place js really ſtrong and belicyed inacceſ- 
lible 3 ax cle becauſe of the policy of the Encmy, who with great clamour aud noiſe pre- 
tends to ſtorm it on oue fide, whillt on the other he does it as vigorouſly, but with all the 
lilence imaginable. And theretore it concerns the belieged to be very careful , and keep 
good upon the Walls, eſpecially in the night, and that as well with Dogs as with 
Men, for if they be gerce and watchful, they will give an alarm (it the Enemy approaches) 
as ſoon as any thing : And not only Dogs, but Birds have been known to haye preſerved 
a Towy, as it happen'd to the Romans, when the French belicged the Capitol : when the 
Spartans 
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Spartans lay before Athens, Alcibiades to diſcover how his watches were kept, comman- 
ded that in the night when-ever he held up a light, each of the Guards ſhould hold up 
another, and great puniſhment was to be inflicted upon any that negle&ed it. Iſocrates 
killed a Centinel that he found a-ſleep, with this expretſion, I leave him as I found bim. 


CHAP. IX 


Ways to write privately to ones Friends. 


F abr. = who have been belieged have contrived ſeveral ways of conveying intel- 

ligence to their friends; not daring to truſt their affairs to the tongue of a meſ- 
ſenger, they write in cyphers many times, and conceal them ſeveral ways. The cyphers 
are made according to every mans fancy, and the ways of concealing them are divers : ſome 
have writ on the in-fide of a ſcabard of a Sword 3 others have put their Letters up in 
Paſte, baked it, and then given it for ſalicnance to the meſſenger that is to carry it : ſome 
have hid them in their privities 3 ſome in the collar of the mefſenger's dog. 

There is another very uſeful and ingenious way, and that is by writing an ordinary 
Letter about your private affairs, and afterwards betwixt every two lines to write your 
intrigues with a certain kind of water that will never be diſcovered but by dipping it in- 
to other water, or by holding it to the fire; and by fo doing the Letters will be vilible. 
And this trick has been very (Shelly praiſed in our times, in which a certain perſon ha- 
ving a defire to lignity a ſecret to ſome of his friends, and not daring to truſt it to a me(- 
ſenger, he ſent out Letters of Excommunication written very formally, but interlined 
as Soveſaid, and cauſed them to be fixed to the doors of the Churches, which being 
known to his friends by ſome private marks, they underſtood the whole buſineſs : and this 
is a Very good way, for he who carries it may be deceived, and he that writes it is in no 
great danger. 

There are a thouſand other ways invented according to every mans fancy and wit. But 
it is much cafier to write to thoſe who are block'd up in a Town, than for thoſe who are 
belieged to write to their friends abroad, becauſe theſe Letters cannot be conveyed but by 
ſomebody who muſt pretend to run away out of the Town, which is a hard and a dan- 
gerous thing, it the enemy be any thing careful. But *tis otherwiſe with Letters to be ſent 
intoa Town, tor a man has a thouſand occalions to come into a Leaguer, where he may 
watch his opportunity, and lip into the Town. 


CHAP. X. 
How to repair a breach, and the way to defend it. 


F abr. I Ut let us come now to the preſent way of beleaguering of Towns : I fay, that if 

B you be aſſaulted in a Town that is not fortified with ditches on the in-lide, (as 
I have mentivned before) that your enemy may not enter at the breaches which the Artil- 
lexy make, (tor againli other breaches there is no xemedy) it is neceſlary whillt the Artillery 
is playing, to cut a neW ditch behind the breach of at leaſt thirty yards wide, and to throw 
all che earth that comes out of it towards the Town, that it may make a good Rampart, 
and adde to the depth of the ditch and this work is to be carried on with fuch diligence, 
thac when the wall falls, the ditch may be at leaſt five or fix yards deep; and whillt they 
are at work to make this ditch, it is neceflary that they be ſecured with two Caſemats, that 
may flank the enemy in cafe he ſhould endeavour to diſturb them: and if the wall be 
fo ſtrong as to give you time to make your ditch and your cafemats3 that part which is bat- 
tered will be the ſtrongeſt part about the Town 3 for that Rampart will be of the fame 
form and model which we propoſed for the ditch within. But where the wall is ſo weak 
as to allow you no time, then you mult ſhew your courage, and preſent your ſelf bravely ar 
the breach, your Souldiers well arm'd, and with as much cheartuſneſs as is pofible. This 
way of throwing up new works was obſerved by the Piſans when you beſieged it, and 
they might do it well enough 3 for their walls were ſtrong, which gave them time, and 
the carth good and proper for Ramparts z whereas had they wanted cicher of thoſe con- 
veniences, they- muſt of necelfity have been loſt. It is wiſdom theretore.to make theſe 
ditches round about the Town before there be any necellity, as we faid before 3 for in that 
caſe you may expect the enemy without tear. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 
Of Mines. 


Fabr. He ancients took ſeveral Towns by mining under ground, and that two ways, 
either by carrying their mines under ground into the Town, and entring there- 
by, (as the Romans did when they took the City of Vejentzm) or by undermining only 
the walls, and ſo tumbling them down. At preſent this latter way is more uſed than the 
other, and renders thoſe T'owns which ſtand high, weaker than the relt, becauſe more ſub- 
je& to be min'd, and then adding but a good quantity of powder, which takes fire in an 
inſtant, you do not only ruine the wall, but you open the very mountain, and cleave the 
works into pieces: The way to prevent this, is to fortity in a flat Country, and make the 
ditch which encompaſſes your Town fo deep, that the enemy may not dig under it with- 
out coming, to the water, which is the beſt defence againſt mines. But if you be to de- 
fend a Town upon an eminence, your beſt way will be to make ſeveral deep holes in the 
wall that may give vent to the powder when the enemy ets it on fire. 
There is another way likewiſe to prevent them, and that is by countermining, if you 
find where the enemy mines, but *tis a hard matter to diſcover them, eſpecially it you be 
belieged by a cautious enemy. 
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CHAP; MXIL 


Good guards are always to be kept, and your Souldiers not to be divided. 


Fabr. HE who is beſieged is to take extraordinary care that he be not ſurprized in time 

of repoſe, as after a ſtorm 3 after the Guards are ſet, (which is cither at break 
of day, or at the ſhutting in of the evening) or eſpecially whilſt you are at dinner, in which 
time many Towns have been taken, and many fallies have been made to the deſtruction of 
the beliegers. Wherefore it is neceſſary to be upon the Guard in all quarters, and your 
men generally arm?*d : and here I carinot omit to tell you that nothing makes a Town or 
Camp harder to be defended, than the dividing of your forces 3 for the enemy being able 
to attack you when he pleaſes with all his power at once, you muſt be ready on all ſides, 
and having parted your Forces, you will be forced to detend your ſelf with a part, and 
to keep the ſame guards with the remainder when ever the enemy affails you, as you ſhould 
have done when your whole Garriſon was together; which is a great diſadvantage, for 
he can attack you with his whole power, when you have but a part of yours to defend 
your (elt. 


CHAP. MIL. 


That when one ſees himſelf block'd up on every ſide, it is good to expoſe ones 
ſelf now and then, and of the advantages which have enſued. 


Fabr. | F he who is beſieged be beaten conſiderately, he is certainly loſt but the Beſieger 

can only Þe repuled : for which reaſon many who have been belieged (cither in 
Camp or Town,) though they have been inferior in number, have nevertheleſs fallied with 
their whole force at a time, and been too hard for the enemy. Thus Marcellus did at 
Nola; thus Ceſar did in France, when his Camp was encompaſſed with a vaſt number of 
Gauls , for finding he was not able to defend it, becauſe he muſt divide his men into par- 
ties, and diſtribute them round 3 and finding alſo that ſtanding within his Stoccado's he 
could not do ſo much execution upon the enemy as he delired, he opencd his Camp on 
one lide, and iſſuing out of it with his whole force, charged the enemy with ſuch fury 
and courage that he put them to the rout. Beſides, the obſtinacy and reſolution of the be- 
ſieged does many times aſtoniſh and terrify the enemy. Pompey being cncamped againſt 
Ceſar, and Ceſar's Army in great diſtreſs for proviſions, Pompey had preſented him a piece 
of Ceſar's bread which was made of herbs, and look'd upon as a very ſtrange thing Pompey 
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having viewed it, commanded that it ſhould not be ſhewn in his Army, left ic ſhould diſ 
courage them to gonlider the obſtinacy of their evemy. Nothing was mare honourable to 
the Romans in their war with Hanibal than their conſtancy, becauſe in the greateſt of their 
diſtreſs, and in the worſt of their fortune, they never demanded peace, nor diſcovered any 
token of fear: on the contrary, when Hanibal was under their walls, they ſold the ground 
in which he was encamped, at an higher rate than it would have been fold at another time: 
and they were ſo true and firm in their enterprizes, that they would not draw off from 
Caps to defend their own City, though they had an Army betore that, when Haxibal ap= 
peared __ Rome, 

I am ſ{enlible that I have told you ſeveral things which you underſtood, arid - 
{idercd already 3 yet 1 have done it (as I (aid dfore) by cher means to give _ bowee 
comprehenſion of the quality of this Army and to ſatisfy ſuch (if there be any fuch J 
here) as have not had the opportunity to underſtand it ſo well as you. I ſuppoſe nowthere 
remains nothing but that I give you ſome general rules which are very obvious and com- 
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CHAP. XV, 


General Rules to be obſerved in Military Diſcipline. 


Fabr. Hat which is beneficial to you, is prejudical to.your enemy, and that which is be« 
neficial to him, is prejudicial to you. 

He who in war is moſt vigilant to obſerve the deſigns and enterprizes of the enemy, and 
takes molt pains in-exercifing and diſciplining his Army, ſhall expoſe himſelf to leſs dan- 
- ger, and have greater probability of victory. . 

Never bring your men to fight till nn Ih ſome-juſt confidence in their courage, till 
you have (cen them well arm'd, and well ordered 4 and never let them engage but when 
you find them cheerly, and hopeful of ſucceſs. 

It is better to conquer an enemy by hunger than fighting, in which laſt victory, fortune 
has more ſhare than virtue or courage. = | | 

No rxeſolution is ſo likely to ſucceed, as that which is concealed from the enemy till it - 
cames to be executed. IS 

Nothing is of more importance in the whole art of war, than to know how to take ad- 
vantage when it is offered. 

' Nature produces few perſons ſtrong but induſtry and exerciſe makes many. 
Order and diſcipline is more available in war, than valour or force. 

When any come over to your ſervice from the enemy, they are of great advantage to 
you, provided they be faithful; for it is more diminution to the enemies firength to have 
Souldiers revolt, than to have ſo many ſlain, though the name of a tugitive is ſuſpicious to 
new friends, and aborninable to old. : 

It is better in the drawing up your battalions for a Battel, to draw them up with re- 
ſerves, and place ſuch þebind the front as may ſupply it upon occation ; than to enlarge 
your front, and make as it were hut one zank of your whole Army. 

He who underſtands his own farees, and the enemies too, can hardly miſcarry. 

The courage of Souldicrs is better than their number. 

The fityation of the place is'{fornetimes more-effectual than the courage of your 


men. . \ 1594 Fi : a Ji: 

'New and uncxpetted things are an aftoniſhment to fome Axmies: . . | 

Your $0uldicrs deſpiſe things that are common, and are weary of any thing that is te- 
dious > I would adviſe therefore that by pickeering and. little skirmiſhes you acquaint y 
men with your encmy_ beforeyou. bringchem toaBantel... | | 8 

He who purſues an enemy that is diſordered, in diſoxder bimſelf 3 ſhall loſe the victory 
be had gained, and perhaps give it to the enemy. ' 1: 

He who makes not provihon of viduals, will be beaten without a blow. 
He who relies more upon his horſe than his foot, or his foot than his horſe, muſt accom- 
. modate himſelf to the place. . 

If you would know at any time whether you have any ſpies in your Army, you have no 
more to do but to command every man to his Fent. 


If 
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If you find the enemy has any knowledge of your deſigns, you mult change them. 
What you are to do, you may adviſe with many $ what: you are refalved to,do, com- 

municate with few. | | | 

When Souldiers are in their quarters, they are to be kept in order by fear and by puniſh- 
ment; when in the field, with hopes and reward. | 

A good General never comes to a Battel but when neceflity requires, or ſome great ad- 
vantage invites him. 

You muſt endeayour that your enemy may not know how you intend to draw up your 
Army when you come to fight; and let your tigure be what it will, be ſure your firſt Com- 
panies be fo ordered as that they may fall back into the ſecond.and both into the third, 

When you are; engaged, never emplby any of your Battalia's about any thing but 
w_ to which you deputed them at ftirſtz if you would avoid putting things into. dif- 
Ordcre. : ; 

Sudden accidents are not calily prevented 3 but thoſe which are foreſcen are prevented 
without difficulty. 

Men, arms, mpny and proviſions are the nerves of war 3 but the firſt two are moſt ne- 
ceſlary, c and arms will find mony and wituals; but mony and viduals can ne» 
ver find 

The rich man unarm'd, is but a prey to the Souldier: | 

Uſe your Souldiers to abominate luxury either in diet or clothes. 
This is as much as I can think fit to ſpeak of n grnnney, though I am ſenſible other things 
would have fallen in well enough with my diſcourſe. As how and in what manner the * 
ancients ordered their Squadrons; how they were habited,and how they exerciſed them in 
ſeveral other things, and I could have added ſeveral particulars, which I have not thoughe 
neceflary at this time, becauſe you may know it your ſelf, and likewiſe becauſe it was not 
my intention at firſt to ſhew you exaQtly how the ancient Militia was conſiituted, but how 
it was to be done in our times. , 

For this reaſon I have thought unneceſſary to. ſpeak any farther of thoſe kind of anti» 
quities, than what might be ſerviceable to this introdution. . I know likewiſe I might 
have inlarged my ſelf more about the exerciſing of horſe; and come afterwards to diſcourſe 
of Sea-fights , for to diſtinguiſh Militia's, their Armies at Sea, and Armics at Land; Ar- 
mies of Foot, and Armies of Horſe : but. of Sea diſcipline I ſhall not preſume to'fay any 
thing, becauſe I know nothing of it : I ſhall leave that to be treated of by Genezeſes or 
Venetians, who by their experience in that kind, have done very great things formerly. 
Nor ſhall I ſpeak any farther of Horſe than what I have ſaid before, becauſe they are not fo 

\ corrupt and diſorderly. For if your Foot (which is-the firength of an Army) are well 

. diſciplin'd, and in good order, your Cavalry muſt be good of neceſlity. 


—— 


CHAP XV. 


The way to bave many Horſe in your Conntry. 


Fabt. © Would however remember him who is deſirous to ſettle and eſtabliſh a Mi-* 

litia in his Country, that to furniſh it handſomely with Horſe, he ſhould do two 
things 3 one is, that he ſhould diſtribute a certain number of Stalions up and down, 
that the Country-men may breed, and drive a Trade with Foles and Colts, as you do in 
this Country with calves and mules. The other is, that there might not want 

for the Colts, I would every man that keeps a mule, to keep an horſe 3 
and he that would keep but one thing for his ſaddle, ſhould be enjoyned to have it an horſe; 
beſides, I would conſtrain every man that wore cloath-clothes, to keep an horſe in his 


This order was taken not long ſince by a Prince of 'our times, and ſucceeded ſo well, 
that in a ſhort time he had a moſt excellent wy rwackars Arp y- to hor- 
ſes, I refer you to what has been {aid this day, what has been practiſed of 


p 
. 
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CHAP. XVI, 


A General is to invent of himſelf, and not follow altogether the 
pradiſes of his Predeceſſors. + 


Fabr. Bu perhaps you would defire to know what parts and qualifications there oughe 
to be in a General 3 andI willfatisfie you in ſhort, for I cannot make choice of 
a properer man, than he who underſtands all thoſe things which I have recommended 
this day 3 and yet that would not be ſuthcient, unleſs he had abilities to invent ſome thing 
of his own 3 for never any man was Maſter of a Trade, who had no invention of his 
own; and if invention be honourable in any thing, it is moſt certainly in this : This is 
manifeſt in all Authors who have conſtantly applauded all forts of inventions, how flight 
and inconſiderable ſoever, as appears by the great Character they beſtowed on Alexander 
the great, for his wiſdom in appointing a Cap to be put upon the top of a Launce as a 
ſignal for thediſlodging of his Army, rather than to do it by ſound of Trumpet as for- 
merly, becaule it imported him much that they ſhould remove privately. He was com- 
menlol likewiſe for ordering his Soldiers upon a charge to fall down upon their left kn 
as an expedient that would make them receive the charge with the more ſtrength an 
firmneſs, which invention got him the Victory, and occationed him ſo much honout, that 
all Statues ereted afterwards in his honour , were erected in that poſture. But becauſe 
it is time to conclude our diſcourſe, I will leave where I began, to avoid the reproach which 
is incident to ſuch perſons as when once ftraggled know not how toreturn. 


th / 


CH AP. XVIL 
. The Author returns, and with a ſhort Diſconrſe concludes his Book, 


Fabr. I you remember (Cofimo) you told me, That you could not imagine. the reaſon 

why in one place I ſhould commend Antiquity , and blame thoſe which would 
not itnitate it in great things3 and yet I have not imitated it my ſelf in my Martial affairs, 
in which I have taken much pains, and ſperit a great deal of my time. 

To which Ianſwet, That men who are to execute any thing, are firſt to learn which 
way it is fo be done, that they tnay be afterwards the more able, when it comes to opera- 
tion. Now whether or rio I underſtand how tocſtabliſh a Militia according to the method 
of the Ancients, I leave you to judge, who have heard me diſcourſe of it ſo long 3 from 
whence you may imagine how much time has been ſpent in thoſe thoughts by me 3 what 
great defire I have had to bring them to effe 3 and whether I have already , or ever may 
have occalion to do it. But to fatisfie you farther, and juſtitie my ſelf, I will give you the 
reaſons, and thereby obſerve my promiſe in ſome meaſure, by ſhowing you the convenien- 
cies and inconveniencies in ſuch imitations. I ſay then that no aRion this day among men 
is more ealily executed according to the method of the Ancients, than Military diſcipline 3 
but it muſt be among ſuch Princes as are able to bring together 15 or 20000 of their own 
Subjects, againſt an Enemy. On the other ſide, there is nothing more. difficult to ſuch 
Princes as have not that convenience: And that you may comprehend it the better , you 
muſt underſtand that Generals are commended upon two ſeveral accompts, ſome are famous 
for that with an Army ordered and prepared by their own natural diſcipline, they have 
performed great things 3 ſo it was with moſt of the Roman Citizens, and others who had 
the command of Armies 3 whoſe only task was to keep their Soldiers good, and Condu& 
them ſecurely. Others have been not only to contend with and conquer the Enemy , but 
they were firli to inftrudt and exerciſe their Army 3 and theſe doubtleſs were worthy of 
more praiſe than they who with their old and well __— Soldiers performed ſuch 
Exploits : Of this fort was Pelopidas, Epaminondas , Trullus Hoſtilins, Philip of Macedon, 
Cyrus King of Perſia, and Gracchns the Roman : All thoſe were forced to model and diſci- 
pline their Armies before they ventured them to tight 3 and all theſe were able to do it in 
reſpect of their own experience, atd that they had cther perſons which were able to exer- 
ciſe their Soldiers as they defired. Nor would it ever have been poſſible that any of thoſe 
Generals, how good and excellent ſoever, could ever have done any great thing in another 
Province full of corrupt men, unleſs it had been accuſtomed to ſome honeſt obedienge. It 
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is not ſufficient then in Italy to underſtand how to manage a Veteran Army 3 but you muſt | 
firſt know how to tnake and prepare it, and then how to govern and conduct it. Again, 
thoſe who do this, muſt be ſuch Princes as have great revenues, and many SubjeQs, in 
which number I am not to be reckoned , as one who never commanded, nor never can, 
unleſs it be foreign Forces under ſome other Prince, into which foreigners , whether it be 
..N poſſible or not to infuſe any of theſe things of which 1 have diſcourſed, I leave you to 
ee judge. How could I per{wade a Soldier of our days.to carry more Arms than he was 
A accuſtomed, and beſides his Arms, two or three days Proviſion at his back, and a Spade 
or Pickaxe at his girdle ? How could I prevail with him to work or digg all day 3 to ſtand 
all day to his Arms in counterfeit exerciſes, that I might rely the more conhdently upon 
him when he came to it in good earneſt ? How could I work upon him to abſtain from 
ay, laſciviouſneſs, blaſphemy, and inſolence, which is their practice every day ? How 
g would it be before I could reduce them into ſuch order, ſuch diſcipline, and awe, that 
if an Apple tree was never fo full, and ſtood in the middle of their Camp, none. of them 
ſhould venture to touch it ? as is many times read of the Roman Armies. What is it that 
I can promiſe them that may make them either fear me,” or love me, when the War bei 
ended, I ſhall have no farther to do with them ? How can I make them ſenſible of ſhame, 
who hgve been born and bred without any ? How ſhould they pay me a reſpect whom they 
do not know ? By what God, by what Saint thall I conjure them ? By the Gods which 
they adore,-or by the Gods which they blaſpheme? Which it is that they adore I cannot 
tell, but am ſure they blaſpheme chem all. How can I expe they ſhould keep their pro- 
miſe, which they do hourly deſpiſe ? How can they who pay no honour to God, expreſs 
any to men ? What good diſcipline then are we like to imprint upon ſo depraved a Maſs ? 
If you objec that the Swizzers and Spaniards are good Soldiers , I confeſs them much 
better than the Italians; but if you conſider what I have ſaid, and the manner of proceed- 
ing of both thoſe Nations, you will find them come ſhort in many things of the perfetion 
of the Ancients. The Swizzers are become good Soldiers by natural practice of thoſe 
things which I have recommended; and the Spaniards by neceſity; for their Wars lying 
in Foreign Provinces, where they are conſtrained cither to overcome or dye (becauſe they 
can never hope to get off by flying) are grown good, and yet their goodneſs is in many 
things defeftive 3 for their excellence is only to ſtand ' and receive the Enemy at puſh of 
Pike, and the Swords point 3 beſides, there is not any man among them hit to inſtruct 
another in what is neceſſary, much leſs if he be not of their own Country. But to return 
to our 1talians, who having wanted. wiſe Princes, have not been capable of good orders 3 
and having wanted that neceſfity which was incumbent upon the Spariard:, they have not 
taken it'up of themſelves, ſo that now they are the very ſcorn and contempt of the world, 
not for any fault in the people, but in their Princes, who thereby have been chaſtiſed for 
their ignorance, and juſtly puniſhed for loling their Territories ſo ignominiouſly , without 
any conſiderable refiſtance. Will you ſee that what I fay is true ? Conſider what Wars we 
have had in Traly fince the Expedition of Charles Sth. to this day : and although other 
Wars rendered Soldiers formidable and martial ; theſe Wars by how much they were more 
great,” and more furious, by ſo much both Officers and Soldiers became more diffolute and 
cowardly : And this muſt neceſſarily proceed from ill orders which are not much better at 
this day, and the miſery is, there was nor is none able to reform them : Do not think that 
there is any way to recover reputation to the Arms of the Ihalians , but by this way that I 
have propoſed, and by means of ſuch Princes as have great Territories there for this form 
may be imprinted in men that are ſimple, and plain, and ones own Subjects, much ſooner, 
than in ſuch as are lew'd, and diſorderly, and ſtrangers. A good Sculptor never expe&s 
to make 2 good Statue out of a piece of Marble that is mangled and has been ill handled 
* buthewill do well enough if it has never been touched. Our Princes in Italy before they 
were ſenſible of their Wars with the Northern Nations, believed it was enough for a 
Prince to know how to write a civil anſwerzhow to dirc a Letter with all its PunGtilio's 3 
how to ſhow himſelf witty and quick in his reparties ; how to juggle, and diſſemble 3 how 
to dreſs himſelf handſomly, and diſpoſe of his Jewels to the beſt advantage 3 how to cat, 
and ſleep in more ſtate and magnificence than other people 3 to have a thouſand dalliances 
and pleaſures about him 3 to behave himſelf haughtily and extort from his Subjedts 3 to 
live in idleneſs and caſc 3 to diſpoſe of Military commands to their Paralites 3 todeſpiſe thoſe 
who propoſed any thing of Virtuc 3 to require that their words ſhould be like Oracles, and 
of as much authority, as if _ by God himſclf 3 ro employ ſuch as had no knowledge 
in affairs 3 to commit great things to thoſe who durit attempt nothing 3 to believe every 
thing immediatcly e ing and dcbating cither their words or arguments that 
ipoke them 3 and ſeveral other imperfections which hindered them from ſeeing that at = 
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they muſt become a prey to any that would attack them. Theſe things in the year 1494. 
were the occaſion of thoſe flights, and feats, and depredations by which three of the moit 
potent States in Italy were frequently deſtroyed. But the worſt is, they which remain, 
continue in the ſame errors, and liven the ſame diſorder, without any conſideration” that 
thoſe who formerly deſired to preſerve their Dominions, did all that I have preſcribed this 
day 3 and that their whole ſtudy was to accuſtom themſelves both minds and bodies to la- 
bour,to trouble, and deſpiſing of danger : And this was the cauſe that Ceſar, and Alexander 
and all the valiant and brave Princes were always at the head of their Armies, compleatly 
arm'd and on foot, and rather than loſe their ſtates they would loſe their lives ; fo as they 
lived-and'dyed with a gpeat deal of hogour: And though perhaps ſome of them, might be 
condemned for their ambition, and exbrbitant defire to Reign yet;they could never be 
accuſed of effeminacy, at:doing anything that might render them-Yelicate and-unihanly: 
Which paſſages it they were read and believed by the Princes of our times, it would be ie 
poſſible but they muſt alter their courſe of lite, and their Provinces their fortune. But be- 
cauſe in the beginning oft our diſcourſe you complained of your Militia, 1 tell you that if 
you have ordered it according to my aboveſaid direction, and it has not anſwered your cx- 
peRation, you have reaſon to complain 3 but it it be not ordered and exctciſed accordirig 
to my rules, the complaint lyes more properly againityou, who has made it rather an abor- 
tion, than a perfe& production. --The Venetians , and the Duke bf Ferrara began very 
well, but they did not perſevere, and it was imputable rather to themſclves, than their 
Soldiers. And let me affirm this to you for a truth, that among all the preſent Princes of 
Naly, he who takes this way firſt, and obſerves theſe rules and theſe orders, ſhall make him- 
ſelt greater than a Prince in that Country , and it ſhall happen to his Subjects as to the 
Kingdom of Macedon, which falling under the Dominion of King Phil/p, was'improved 
to that height by this order and exerciſe (whilſt the reſt of Greece were idle , and if em- 
ployed at all, it was in following Plays and Balls, and ſuch effemimate cntertainments) that 
in a few years time he was able to conquer the whole Country, and leave a foundation to 
his Son to make himſelf Monarch of the whole world. He then who deſpiſes this Do- 
Erine, if he be a Prince deſpiſes his own Principality , and if a Citizen , his own City. 
And in this I cannot but complain of Nature, who ſhould either -haye not ſuffered me to 
have known theſe things 3 or have given me power to have executed them, which is a thing 
I can never hope fot now, as growing old, and towards the end of my days: For this 
reafon I have diſcourſed the more frankly with you who are young , and fo qualified that 
you may be able (if you be fatished with what is faid) to give the fame Counſel to your 
own Princes when occaſion ſhall be oftered, and I hope with ſucceſs; and of this I beg you 
would not diſpond 3 for this Province ſeems to have a peculiar faculty of reviving things 
that arc dead, as it has done Poetry, and Painting, and Sculpture, though tor my own 
part I cannot expe to ſee it , as having one foot already in the graye. Certainly had for- 
tunc indulged me in my young days, fo far as to have afforded ſo much Territory as ſuch an 


enterprize required, 1 believe in a ſhort time I would have demonſtrated to the world the 


power and efhcacy of the orders of the Ancients, by means of which I ſhould have en- 
larged my Dominions with honour, or loſt them without ſhame, 
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MARRIAGE 
BELPHEGOR. 


BY 


| Nicholas Machuvel. 


T js recorded in the ancient Chronicles of Florence, that a certain holy Perſon, whoſe 

life was the admiration of that age, falling one day into a Trance, had a very ſtrange 

apparition : it ſeemed to ni, that the ſouls of married men that came trooping, in 

great numbers to Hell, cried out all of them as they paſſed, that their Marriage was 
the cauſe of their miſery, and their Wives the occaſion of their coming thither ; Minos 
Radamanth, and the whole infernal Privy-Council were amazed at the clamour; at firſt 
they could not believe there was any thing in the. buſineſs, but at laſt obſerving the ſame 
complaints continually multiplyed, they thought it fit to make PIxto acquainted : Pluto un- 
derſtanding the report, without imparting any thing to his wife, (who had taken Phyſick- 
that week, and kept her? Chamber ) reſolved the matter ſhould be accurately examined, 
and ſuch courſe be taken, as was likelieſt to make the ſpeedieſt diſcovery of the truth : he 
iſſued out his Writs immediately, aud aſſembled his Courts 3 his Princes, Dukes, Counts 
and Barons were all preſent never was Senate fo full, nor never was affair of that impor- 
tance before it : the holy Father that beheld all, affirms poſitively, that Pluto delivered 
himſelf in this manner. 

Right Truſty and well-Beloved, 

Though our Kingdom was aſſigned us from Heaven, and the fatal decree has anciently de- 
termined our Dominion : though that ſentence be irrevocable, and above the cogniſance of any 
bumane Power yet ſeeing bis prudence is moſt ſafe, that is difiated by Laws , and bis judg- 
ment me ſolid, that is fortified with others , we are reſolved t6 take your counſels aloug with 
us, which way we are to ſteer in an affair, that otherwiſe may prove ( in time ) of great diſhonour 
to our Government. The ſouls of married men, that are continually flocking into our Domi- 
nions, do unanimouſly exclaim againſt their Wives, as the only perſons that ſend them tumbling 
bither ;, to us it ſeems impoſſible : yet foraſmuch as a peremptory and determinate ſentence up-. 
on their bare allegations, would not ſuit with our Satanical mercy, ſo a careleſs pretermiſſion 
on the other ſide could not be without reflexion on our Juſtice : that matters of ſuch impor- 
tance therefore may bave their -due diſquifition,and our adminiſtration be defended from obloquy 
or ſcandal that no inconveniency may follow for want of deliberation,and that ſome better expe- 
dient may be found out than our ſelves have bappily thought on,we have thought good to call you 
together, being confident, and aſſured by the aſſiftance of your counſels, the honour and reputa- 
tion of our Empire will be continued as nnqueſtionable for the future, as it has been preferved 
bitherto, by our own proper care and ſolicitude. 

There was not one preſent, but acknowledged it a buſineſs of importance, and well 
worthy an exa& conſideration : it was the opinion of the whole Board, that all imaginable 
means was to be uſed to hind out the truth, but what means that was, could not be agreed 
on 3 ſome were of opinion, a lingle perfon was to be diſpatch*d into this World, and no 
morez others judgcd it better to ſend ſeveral, and that the diſcovery would be more cer- 
tain from the expericnce of many, than oft one; a third fort,- more brisk and ſevere in 
their counſels, thought that cluttcr unneccMary, and that clapping good fore of them to- 
gether upon the rack, would be enough doubtlcis to extort a confeſhon. However it was 
at laſt carricd by the plurality of voices, that a ſingle perſon only ſhould be ſent, and in 
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this reſolution the whole company acquieſced : nevertheleſs there being no body found 
that would voluntarily undertake the employment, it was concluded the ele&ion ſhould be 
. by lot; and at the ſame time, having made their billets, and ſhuffled them, the lot fell up= 
on Belphegor. 

One may ſay, and fay true, that fortune never decided any thing fo juſtly 3 for Belphegor 
was no ordinary Devil, and Pluto having made him formerly Generaliflimo of his Armies, 
tis to be preſumed he was no novice 3 for all this he had a months mind to be quit of his 
embaſly z but the order being unalterable, he was forced to ſubmit, and accept theſe con- 
ditions that were ſolemnly decreed, That an hundred thouſand Ducats ſhould be paid him 
immediately, to defray the expences of his journey; that be ſhould aſſume the ſhape of a man ; 
that be ſhould take 4 woman to bis wedded Wife, and live with her (if poſſible) ten years ; 
that at the end of the term, ( pretending to die) be ſhould give ber the ſlip, repair immediately 
t0 his old quarters, and make affidavit upon his own experience of all the pleaſures and cala- 
maties of Matrimony. It was declared to him alſo,that during this metamorpholis, he was to 
be ſubjx& to the pains and misfortunes of humanity as tickneſs,impriſonment,and poverty : 
but that it by his cunning or dexterity he could difintangle himlfclt,it ſhouldbe allowed him, 
and not impured as any ſcandal or reproach. Belphegor accepts the conditions, receives his 
Ducats, and having drawn a ſpruce party of horfe out of his Guards, and furniſhed himſelf 
with Pages and Footmen good ſtore, he ſet out immediately for this World, and arrived 
at F lorence in a very fair equipage : he choſe that place above all other, for the conveniency 
of improving his monies, and putting it to intereſt with greater advantage. He called 
hirmſelt Dox Roderick, of Caſtile; he took a very noble Houſe in the Fauxburg of All- 
Saints; and that his quality might be undiſcovercd, he gave out that he was a Spaniard, 
that being young he took a Voyage into Syria, that he had dwelt ſome time in Aleppo, 
where he had got moſt part of his Eſtate: but being weary there, he was come into 1raly, 
" asa Country more agrecable with his humour, with intention (if any fair opportunity was 
offered) to marry : Don Roderick ſeemed to be a very handſome man, about thirty years 
of age; and in ſhort time after his arrival, he made it evident. enough that he was rich, 
and by his liberality, that he knew how to make the beſt uſe of them 3 inſomuch as.ſeveral 
Gentlemen of Florence, that had more Daughters than mony, took all pofſible pains to in- 
{inuate how welcome he ſhould be into their alliance. Don Roderick, that had choice of 
Miſireſſes, preferr'd one that was tranſcendently handſome betore them all; the ſtory ſays, 
ſhe was called Hoxefts, and was the Daughter of Americ Donati, who had three more alſo 
to marry, and three Sons between twenty or twenty hve years of age: but though Seignewy 
Americ was of one of the noble Families of Florence, yet he was look'd upon as down 
the wind, and one that was overlaid with too many children, and the unavoidable charges 
of his Nobility: but Dox Roderick took an order for that, detraying the whole expence of 
his Wedding 3 out of his own purſe managing all things with that ſplendor and magni- 
ficence, that there was nothing omitted that was deſirable upon ſuch an occation. It was 
mentioned before, as one of the conditions propoſed to Belphegor, that as ſoon as he was 
out of the Infernal Dominions, he ſhould be ſubje& to all the paſhons of mankind ; and 
accordingly he began immediately to take delight in the honours and gallantry of the 
World; and as cunning a Devil as he was, to be wheedled with the fiatteries and ap- 
plauſes of men: but that which delighted him fo much, coſt him dear ; belides that he 
had not been long, with Honeſta, but he fell ſtark mad in love with her, and hnding ſome- 
thing or other extraordinary in her, that I cannot think of, he was fo far inamoured, he ne- 
ver thought himſelf happy before 3 inſomuch 2s when ſhe was melancholy, or out of hu- 
mour, he would curſe his Commiſſion, and take his corporal Oath his very lite was tedious. 
On the other {ide it is not to be forgot, that Honeſts marrying Roderick, and bringing him 
Beauty and Nobility inſtead of a Portion, ſhe thought it not fit to leave her pride and un- 
traQablenels behind her theſe two good' qualities were ſo eminently in her, that Roderick, 
who had been uſed to Lwcifers, and had more than once had experience of it, {wore point- 
blank his Wives inſolence was beyond it : for when ſhe once tound the fondneſs and paf- 
fion her Husband had for her, believing ſhe could manage him with a ſwitch, and order 
him as ſhe pleaſed, ſhe carried her {elf like his Soveraign, and handled him without pity or 
teſpeQ 3 and if it happened he denied her any thing, the gave him immediately to under- 
ſtand, that ſhe was alſo as eloquent in ſcoulding, as others of her quality. By this you may 


judge what a cooler this was to Dox Roderick; nevertheleſs the contideration of his Father-- 


in-Law, his Wives Brothers, the Kindred he had by that bleſſed Marriage, but above all 
the paſſion and tenderneſs he had for her, made him endure all patiently. I ſhall not men- 
tion the expence of his clothes, which though never ſo rich, he was forced to change every 


week, according to the ordinary vanity ot the Ladies in Florence, Beſides thele, there 
were 
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were other things were of no leſs inconvenience 3 he was forced (to preſerve the peace) 
to aſſiſt his Father-in-Law in the Marriage of his other Daughters, which coſt him a good 
round ſum : moreover that all things might go well, and his correſpondency continue with 
his Conſort, he was glad to ſend one of her Brothers into the Levant with woollen Stuffs, 
another into France and Spain with Silks, and to furniſh the third with wherewithal to ſer 
up a Goldſmith's-ſhop in Florence: all which afflictions together were ſufficient to dif- 
compoſe any Devil of a thouſand, yet he had other thrown into the bargain : there is not 
any Town in all Italy more extravagant in their expences, in their Carniyals and Feafts of 
St. Fobn, thart Florexce; and Honeſta upon that occafion muſt needs have her Roderick out- 
do all people of his Rank, in the ſumptuoufneſs of his Entertainments, in the magnificence 
of his Balls, and othcr divertiſements that are uſual at thoſe times : he ſuffered all theſe ca- 
lamitics for the ſame reaſons he endured the reſt; and though perhaps theſe difficulties 
were very hard and unpleaſant, he would have thought them ſupportable, could he have 
been fatished, his patience would have procured any quietneſs in his Family, and that he 
might have peaceably attended the hour of his deſtruction. - But Dox Roderick, found the 
clear contrary  befides the expence you have heard ſhe occaſioned, her inſolence was accom- 
panicd with a thouſand other inconveniencies, infomuch as he could keep neither officer 
nor ſetvant .in his houſe above three days together. This was ſevere trouble to him ro 
find it was impoſſible for him to keep any body about him, though never ſo well experi- 
enced or affected to his affairs : nor indeed could any body blame them for taking their 
leaves, when the Devils themſelves that he brought along with him, did chooſe rather to 
return, and toaſt the bottoms of their feet againſt the fire of Hell, than live in this World 
under the dominion of ſo ſuper-devilliſh a woman. Roderick's life being thus miſerably 
uncothfortable, and his fiock that he had reſerved, exhauſted by her extravagant expences, 
he was reduced to that paſs, he ſubſiſted only upon the hopes of the advantage he ſhould 
make by the return of ſome Veſſels he had ſent into the Eaſt and Weſt, And whereas be- 
fore he had very good credit in that Town,to continue it,and keepup his Port, he borrowed 
mony of ſuch as are uſed in that place to put it out 3 but thoſe kind of people being fuch, 
as are not uſually ſleepy or negligent in their affairs, they took notice immediately he was 
not over-punctual to his day : his purſe being already empty, and he reduced to the higheſt 
extremity, at one daſh he receives news of tvvo as difaſterous accidents as could poflibly be- 
fall him. The firſt was, that one of Honeſftas Brothers had loſt at Hazzard all that Roderick 
had intruſted in his handsz and the other was no more welcome, which was, that his 
other Brother-in-Law returning into 1taly, was himſelf caſt away, and all his goods. The 
buſineſs was no ſooner known in Florence, but his Creditors had a meeting, where giving 
him over for one that was irrecoverably loſt, and not daring to diſcover themſelves, be- - 
cauſe the time of payment was not yet come, they concluded he. was to be watch'd very 
cloſe, leſt he ſhould chouſe them, and ſhew them a light pair of heels. Don Roderick, of 
Caſtile on the other (ide, conſidering with himſelf his affairs were paſt remedy, and alſo the 
terms he was obliged to by the infernal Law, reſolves to take horſe and be gone without 
more ado, which he performed without much difhculty,. living conveniently tor that by the 
Port del Prato : yet he was no ſooner march*d off, but the alarm was taken by his Credi- 
tors 3 they repair immediately to the Magiſtrates, and purſue him not only with Poſt and 
Officers, but leſt a certain number of Ducats ſhould debauch that kind of Cattle, who are 
no better in {taly than other places, and prevail with them for an abatement of their ſpeed, 
they follow him themſelves in a full body, with impatience of hearing ſome tidings of him. 
Roderick, in the mean time was no fool, but conſidered very well what he had to do; as 
ſoon as he was gallop'd about halt a league from the Town, he leaves the high-way, and 
his horſe with it, (the Country being incloſed, and full of ditches on both fides)) and was 
forced to make the reſt of his journey on foot, which he did very ſuccesfully 3 for wandring 
up and down under the ſhelter of the Vines and Reeds that abound much in thoſe parts, he 
arrived at laſt at Peretola, at the houſe of Jean Matteo del Bricca, Baily to Jean del 
Bene. 

By very good fortune he meets Matteo carrying fodder to his Cattelz he accoſts him im- 
mediately, and promiſes him as he was a Gentleman, that if he would deliver him from 
the Catchpoles that were in purſuit of him, with deſign to clap him up, and ſtarve him in 
Priſon, he had an invention in his pate would make him rich out of hand, and of this he 
would give ſuch evidence before he departed, as ſhould aſſure him of his truth and tidelity ; 
and if 1 do not, ſays he, with a damn'd imprecation, I will be content to be delivered up 
into their clutches that perſecute me. Now you mult underſtand, that though Matteo was 
an Hinde and a Pcafant, yet the fellow had cunning enough, and knew on vvhich fide his 
bread vvas butterred 3 he conſidered, it he undertook him, and miſcarried, he had nothing 


to 
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toloſez and thatif he ſucceeded, he ſhould be made for ever 3 without any more ado 
therefore he promiſes him proteGtion, and clapping him cloſe upon a dunghill that was 
before the gate, he covered him over with bruſh-faggots and reeds, and ſuch other fewel as 
lay there in readineſs for the fire: And indeed he was no ſooner in his retirements, but in 
came the Creditors with full cry ; they ſwaggered and laid about then like Lords, bur all 
to no purpoſe, Matteo could not be perſwaded to confeſs ſo much as that he ſaw him inſo- 
much as marching on {till in the purſuit, but with as little ſucceſs as they came thither, they 
gave Roderick, and their Moncy over for loſt, and returned to Florexce every jot as wiſe as 
they were before: The Coaſt being clear in this manner, and the alarm over, Matteo ſteals 
to the cloſet where he had left Roderick, gives him a little freſh air, and conjures him to 
be as good as his word : Roderick, was very honeſt in that point, and I dare ſay never any 
Devil, as to matters of gratitude, had more of a Gentleman z he gave him thanks for the 
great obligation he had received 3 he ſwore over and over again, he would do whatever lay 
in his power to diſcharge himſelf of his promiſe, and in the heat and height of his com- 

liments, to convince him that he meant as he ſaid, he gives him the whole ſtory as you 

ave had it, and at laſt told him the very way that he had pitch'd upon to make him a 
Prince : Know then, ſays he, that whenever you hear of any Lady that is poſleſs'd, *tisno 
other Devil but I that have poſſeſs'd her ; and be ſure I will never leave her, till you come 
your {elf and force me from my quarters, after which you have wit enough to make yout 
own terms for your payment. They had very few words more, he only gavehim the Sum- 
merſet once or twice, and thewed him two or three jugling tricks, and vaniſh'd. 

A while after there was a great noiſe about the Town, that Meſ. Ambroſio Amidei's 
Daughter, that was Married to Boneculo Thebalducci*s Son, was pofſels'd 3 her Father and 
Mother did not fail to uſe all the remedies are uſual in ſo deplorable a caſe 3 they brought 
before her St. Zanobes Head, and St. F. Galbert's Cloak, which was nuts to Belphegor, and 
made him nothing but laugh: There was no body in her but Don Roderick de Caftile, who 
was as ingenious a Gentleman-devil as one would wiſh, and that the world might take no- 


tice that this was no fantaſtick' imagination, nor fit of the Night-mare, nor any ſuch trifle, 


but that ſhe was really poſſeſſed, ſhe ſpake Latin better than Twlly ever Writ , diſputed in 
Philoſophy, and diſcovered. the ſecrets and fins of ſeveral people that were there, who were 
very much ſurprized to find the Devil concern himſelf with thoſe kind of affairs. 

Amongſt the reſt there was one holy Father he did a great diſcourtehie to, in blurting out 
before the whole company, as if he had kept a young Laſs four years together in his Cell, in 
the habit of a young Monk 3 and after all this, let any body judge whether the profeſſion 
was not like to be true 3 Ambroſio in the mean time was in great atfliftion for his Daughter 3 
he had tryed all the ways that Phyſick or Religion could propoſe, but to no purpoſe ſo as 
he was brought to the higheſt point of deſpair, when Matteo came to him, and undertook 
the cure of his Daughter, if he would give him five hundred Florins, which he deſigned 
to lay out in Land at Pereto/a: In ſhort , Matteo was an honeſt fellow, and would have 
done the miracle gratis, and like a Gentleman, but his pockets were hollow, and he had 
great occation for Money at that time Seignior Ambroſio accepts the conditions , and Mat- 
zeo falls to work 3 he _ very civilly with certain Maſſes and other Ceremonies, that he 
might appear the more formal in the bulineſs; at length he fiole to the Ladies ear, calls 
Roderick,, and tells hjm he was come thither to him, and did require him to be as good as 
his word. Content ſays Rederick,, and that you may ſee I thall deal with you likea perſon 
of quality, take notice, that becauſe this expedition is not enough to inrich you, and do 
your bulineſs, I will befriend you more than once, for which reafon as ſoon as I am depar- 
ted from hence, away Yle march into the Daughter of Charles the King of Naples, and 
don't fear but I'le tick toher, till you come to exorciſe me, ſo as there you may make up 
your markets at a blow, and become conliderable for ever, but be ſure after that I be trou- 
bled with you no more 3 and as ſoon as he had faid ſo, whip fays he out of the Lady, and 
was gone to the great joy and aſtoniſhment of the whole Town . 

Belpbegor in the mean time was as good as his word, as-he promiſed Matteo 3 away he 
goes, and in two or three days time it was all over 1raly, that the Daughter of Charles 
King of Naples, was in the fame condition 3 which was good news for Matteo, who was 
at this bout to gain the Philoſophers-ftone : In ſhort , he tryed all means poſſible 3 the 
Monks went to work with their prayers, and their croſſes, but to no purpoſe 3 The Devil 
would not budge till Mattes came himſelf, who had formerly obliged him. The King had 
news of what had happened at Florence, and ſends away immediately for Matteo to his 
Court » who came accordingly, and after ſome few ceremonious formalities, counterteited 
for concealment of the myſtery, he cures his Daughter. However Roderick before his 
departure, as is reported in the Chronicle, accoſted him in this manner. You ſee, _—_— 
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I have been as good as my word 3 you ſee you are become rich in a trice, and may take your 
caſe for the future; fo as if 1 be not miſtaken, I have diſcharged my ſelf as to you very ho- 
neſtly,hereafter have a care how you come near mezfor as hitherto I have done you knights- 
ſervice, henceforward I will do you as much miſchief asI can. ' Matteo being returned to 
Florence very wealthy, ( for the King of Naples had given him above five thouſand Ducats) 
he thought of nothing now but injoying that peaceably he had got, never imagining Rode- 
rick, would do him any harmzbut his detigns were much fruſtrated by a' report out of France, 
that Lewis the ſeventh's Daughter was poſſeſs'd as the former : Matteo was in great trouble, 
on the one ſide he was not ignorant of the power of that Prince, on the other he remem- 
bred Roderick's laſt words 3 the King uſed all means poſſible, but without any ſucceſs3 he 
was told what feats Matteo had done, and diſpatched a Poſt to him immediately, to deſire 
his Company at Paris 3 but Matteo pretending I know not what indiſpoſitions, that ren- 
dred him incapable of ſerving his Majeſty, the King was forced to write to the Magiſtrates, 
who ſent away Matteo immediately. 

Being arrived at Paris, he 'was in great affliction, becauſe he knew not which way for 
his life to perform what was expeQted from him. ' At laſt he goes. to the King, and tells 
him, that true it was indeed, he had formerly wrought ſome cures in that kind, but that 
it was not in reaſon to be expected he could difpoſſeſs all people he met with, ſeeing there 
were ſome Devils ſo refractory and croſs-grain'd, neither threats nor enchantments , nor 
devotion it ſelf would do no good on : That he ſaid not this out of any repugnancy or 
unwillingneſs to do as he was defired, but that in caſe his endeavours were ineffeQual , he 
might have his Majeſtics pardon- The King was ſtark mad at the ſtory, and told him in 
plain terms, if he did not rout the Devil out of his Daughter, as he had done out of others, 
he would hang him forthwith 3 for he ſaw no reaſon why Miracles were not as feaſible at 
Paris, as at Florence and Naples : Theſe words toucht Matteo to the quick , he thought 
there was no pleaſure to be taken in being hang'd: in that manner, and that what the King 
had ſaid, was without any equivocation : However he recolleded himſelf a little ,- or at 
leaſt pretended ſo, and calling for the Princeſs that was poſſefs'd, he makes his approaches, 
and whiſpering her in the car, told Roderick, he was his very humble ſervant, and put him 
in mindof the good office he had done him, when he delivered him out of the talons of 
the Law 3 adding withall, that if he left him in thelurch, in the extremity of danger he 
was then in, the whole World would cry out on his ingratitude 3 Roderick heard him with 
no more patience than needs muſt , he ſwaggers, fwears, ſtorms, and lays about like a 
Devil in good carneſt, gives hima thouſand and a thouſand ill words, - but they could di- 
ſtinguiſh only theſe few at the laſt: How now, you Raſcally Traitor, have you the im- 

dence to come near me again? have you forgot it was I that made you your fortune ? but 
Tle make all the World ſee, and you too, with a pox to you, that I can take away as well 
as give 3 belides which, you ſhall not fail to be hang'd before you get away from Paris : 
Poor Matteo ſeeing no other remedy for his misfortunes, he fell a thinking of ſome other 
way, and having ſent back the Lady to her Chamber, he made this Y| to the King, 
Sir, I have told you before, that there are certain il|-natur'd capricious Spirits, one knows 
not which way to deal withall, and of this ſort is that which poſſeſſes your Daughter 3 if 
what we ſhall adminiſter might be ſufficient, your Majeſty ſhould be happy in your deſires, 
and minealfo ; but if things prove otherwiſe, and your Majefty be not ſatished with my 
endeavours, I ſhall ſubmit, and your Majeſty may deal with me as I deſerve : In the mean 
time, I deſire your Majeſty would give order a Theatre be erected in the Church-yard of 
Noftre Dame, big, enough to receive all the Nobility and Clergy in the Town : Let this 
Theatre, if your Majeſty think good, be hung with Cloath of Gold, and other rich Stuffs, 
and an Altar ſet up in the middle on Sunday next 3 I would delire your Majeſty to be there, 
with all the Princes and Nobility in Pars, and after a grand Maſs is ſung, let the Princeſs 
be brought alſo : Beſides this, it is neceflary there ſhould be twenty perſons at leaſt, with 
Trumpets, Horns, Drums, Hoboys and Symbals, ready in ſome by-place, when I throw 

up my Cap into the air, toadvance towards the Theatre with all the noiſe they can make; 
which Muſick, with ſome other ingredients that I have, will I hope ſend the Devil pack- 
ing from the Princeſs: The King gave order all things ſhould be done as Matteo requeſted ; 
_ Sunday being come, and the Theatre _ with a multitude of perſons ot quali- 


ty, and the Church-yard of Noftre Dame full of people, the Princeſs was led in by two 


Biſhops, and followed by ſeveral Lords of the Court 3 Koderick was in a terrible amaze, 
to behold ſo magnificent a preparation, and pondering with himſelf, was over-heard to 
pronounce theſe words: 1 would fain know what this raſcally Peaſant means todo I 
have feen-many places, I have more than once ſcen the whole pomp of Heaven, nor am I 
igncrant of win 


t is moſt formidable in Hell, yet can 1 not tcl} what to make of this 3 but 
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' Ve handle him like a Rogue, as he is, and if 1 fail, Pluto tequite' me 3 Matteo cartie up 
cloſe to him, and deſired him very civilly to depart 3 but Roderick, cryed out; Oh the won- 
derous cunning that is in you ! do you think by this whimſey to fave your ſelf from my 
power, and the indignation of the King ? but think what you will, you ſcoundrel, Iam 
reſolved you ſhall hang for't, or elſe let me paſs for the moſt miſerable poor-ſpirited Devil in 
the World ; Matteo perliſted in his requeſt, but Belphegor gave him worſe Language than 
" before; but all that frighted not Matteo, for without lohng more time, he theew ts hat 
up into the air, and at an inſtant the Trumpets, Horns, and all the reſt of the Muſick 
ſiruck up, and advanced towards the Theatre 3 Roderick, was ſtartled at the noiſe, and 
made it maniteſt that there are ſome Devils as fearful as men, and not able to imagine the 
reaſon, he called out to Matteo, and asked what was the tnatter ? Matteo being a cunning 
Rogue every inch of him, I3it-hehad been terribly frighted, informs him thus : Alas 
r Roderick,, ſays he, *tis your Wife Honeſt is come to ſeek you at Paris 3 he ſaid no more, 
ut it is not to be imagined what diſorder theſe four or five words put the Devil into 
they took away his wit and judgment, ſo as vvithont any conſideration, whether the news 
was poſſible or not, without ſpeaking one word, away he ſtole from the Princeſs 3 chooting 
rather to go back into Hell, and give up his accounts there, than to return again into 
the thraldom of Matrimony, that had already coſt him ſo many ſorrows and dangers: Ag 
ſoon as he arrived, he demanded audience, and in the preſence of Pluto, Aacus, Minos, and 
Radamanthws, all of them Counſellors of State, he declared that the Souls of Men were in 
the right ont, and that *twas their Wives that ſcat them to Hell : Matteo that had been 
too crafty for the Devil, returns to Florence in great triumph 3 the Chronicle mentions not 
any great matter the King gave him, but it ſays, that having gained ſufficiently by the two 
former, he eltcemed himſelf very happy that he had eſcaped hanging at Paris. 
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TO THE 
Concerning the following 


LETTER. 


Courtoous Reader, 


T hath been uſual with moſt of thaſe who have Tranſlated 
|| this Author into any language, to ſpend much of their time 
and paper in taxing his impieties, and confuting his errors 

and falſe principles as they are pleaſed to call chem, if upon peru- 
fal of his Writings I had found him guilty of any thing that could 
deceive the fimple, or prejudice the reſt of Mankind, I ſhould 
not have put thee to the hazard of reading him in thy own 
Language ; but rather have ſuffered him ſtill to ſleep in the ob- 
ſcurity of his own, than endanger the world ; but being very well 
aſſured of the contrary, and that the Age will rather receive ad- 
vantage than damage by this Publication, I did yet think that it 
was fit to ſay ſomething ina Preface to vindicate our Author from 
thoſe Slanders which Prieſts, and other byaſs'd Pens have laid; 
upon him ; but ſtill | thought , that ir mighe prove a bold and! 
preſumptuous undertaking , and might excite laughter, for 4 
perſon of my ſmall parts and abilities, to Apologize for one of, 
the greateſt VVits and profoundeſt Judgments that ever lived 
amongſt the Moderns : In this perplexity, | had the good fortune 
to meet with this Letter of his own writing ; which hath delivered 
me from thole {ceuples, and furniſhed me with an opportunity of 
juſtifying this great perſon by his own Pen. Receive then this 
choice Picce with benignity, it hath never before been publiſhed 
nf in 
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in any Language, but lurk'd for above 80 years in the private 
Cabinets of his own Kindred ,. and_the Deſcendents of his own 
admirers in Florence, till mithe beginning of the Pontificat of Vr- 
bane the 8th. it was procured by the Jeſuits and other buſie- 
bodies , +and brought go Rome with'an 1ntention to.dvert that 
wiſe Pope from this'defign of Making one of © Nicholds Machia- 
vel's Name and Family Cardinal, as. (notwithſtanding all their 
oppoſition) he did, not long after, When it was gotten into that 
City ,,.it wante&not hey who had the judgment _—_ £0 
it, and ſoar length came to enjgy.that priviledge which all 
ra Moors (even the ſharpeſt Libels and Paſguils) chall oo 
that Court, which is to be ſold to Strangers, one of which being 
a Gentleman of this Country, brought it over with him at his re- 
turn from thence in the year 1645; and having tranſſated it into 
Engliſh, did communicate it to divers of his friends, and by 
means of ſome of them, it hath been my good fortune to be ca- 
pable of waking thee a reſent of it,;and letit ſerve as. an Apo- 
logy for our Authorand his Writings, ifthou thinkeſt he need any. 
I muſt confeſs 1 believe his VVorks require little, but rather praiſe 
and admiration; yet I wiſh 7 could as well juſtifie one undertakin 
of his not long after the writing of this Letter ; for we find in the 
Story. af thoſe fimes, that in the Month of Avgy/t followjng, in 
the; ſane; year 1537. this Nicolo Machiavelli (except there were 
angther of that:name) was: committed Priſoner to the Bargello, 
Aamongthoſe who were taken in Arms againſt Coſemo at 'the Caſtle 
of Hontemurli, notwithſtanding all his Compliments in this Letter 
to that Prince, and profeſs'd Obligations to him ; if this be ſo, 
wemulſt impute it to his too great zeal, to concur with theUefires of 
the univerſalicyatthat time; in reſtoring the liberty of their Coun- 
cry, which hath ſo;far dazel'd the judgments even of great and 
wiſemen, that thou ſeeſt many grave Authors amongſt the Ancients 
haveeven commended and deifyed the ingratitude and treachery 
of Brutus and Caſſius: Bur certainly this crimeof his would have 
been.muth more unpardonable, if he had lived to fee his own 
Propheſie fulfilled in the Perſons and Deſcendents of this great Co- 
ſamo, tor there was never any ſucceſſion of Princes fince the world 
began, in whichall che royal virtues and other qualities negeffary | 
tothoſe who rule over meri, were more eminently perſpichous, in , 
every individual of this line; fo that thoſe people have as little 
cauſe as ever any had to lament the change of their Government ; 
their great Dukes having been truly Fathers of their Country, and 
trexed their Subjetts like Children, though their power be aboye 
all imitation, above all fundamental Laws ; but they having no 
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_— area Law to'themſelves:- | 7 carinoc chiſe ' but' inſtance in 
ſome feiw of their benefits ro their peo ple; firit the yeloflabeg the River - 
Arno Navigable from Pifa to'F Wremee i in a'year of Dexrth,that io the | 
poor might be ſer 61 work andBave bed; a and ch Run Echo bf Gerh 
Cities infitiitely facifitared,cheit'miaking ® cir ilar: a Chhul 
from Lahevh Pifathdir ing / 1 man pi. 
;nip Pann ein afe eivliier for Eeaviih in 
other incidencies out of their ownReven —— c RN. 
Buildings for Schools and Libraries, their founding a renowned 
Order of /nighthood, and keeping the Chapter in the ſame City, 
and ordering a confiderable number of Knights conſtantly to refide | 
there, both which were intended and performed by them, toen- 
creaſe the. concourſe, and reſtore the wealth to the once opulent 
Inhabitants of that place. Their new Building fortifying and en- 
franchizing-Livorne,that even by the aboliſhing their own Cuſtoms. 
they might enrich their Subjects, FO make that Port (as it now is) 
the Magazine of all the Levant Trade. And laſtly, Their not ha- 
ving in 149 years ever leyycd any new Tax upon their people, ex- 
cepting in the year 1642. todefend the Liberties of /taly againſt the 
Barbarians. Theſe things would merit a Panegyrick if either my 
parts, or this ſhort Advertiſement would admit it, / ſhall conclude 
then after 7 have born a juſt and dutiful reftimony to the merits of 
wes al whgnow governs that State, in whom (if all the Princely 
=" entlowments ſhould be loſt) they might be found and 
reſtored again to the world - As ſome ingenious Artiſts in the laſt 
Age, retrieved the Art of Sculpture by certain bas relievos remain- 
ing on ſome Pillars and Walls at Rome; The Prudence, Magnani- 
mity, Charity, Liberality, and above all the humanity, courtefie, 
and aftability of this Prince, though they exceed my expreflions, 
_ yetthey are ſufficiently known, not only to his own Subjeds (the 
conſtant objects of his care and goodneſs) but even to all Stran- 
gers, more particularly to, our Nation, he having undertaken a 
troubleſom Journey to vilit this Kingdom; and to make it wit-" 
neſs and partaker of his tranſcendent generofity and bounty, 
which he hath continued ever ſince, as can be teſtified by all 
who haye had the honour to wait upon him in his own Country, 
or the good fortune but to ſee him in ours. 1 my elf who 
have been ſo happy to be admitted into his preſence, and have 
been honoured fince. in having his Highneſs my cuſtomer for 
many choice Books to encreaſe (not his knowledge , for that 
is beyond receiving any addition by Books) but his curiofity 
and his Library, do think my ſelf bound in Duty to take this 


poor opportunity of teſtifying my gratitude and devotion - 
this 
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this excellent Prince. As to this Letter 1 have nothing more 
to ſay, but that thou mayeſt ſee how right this Author was ſet 
in Principles of Religion, before he could have the information, 
which we have had ſince from the Pens of moſt learned and 
rational Controverfiſts in thoſe points, and therefore thou mayſt 
admire the ſagacity of his Judgment, Read him then, and 
ſerve God, thy King, and thy Country, with the knowledge he 
willteach thee, Fareyel, 


——_——— 


Nicholas Machiavet 
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VINDICATION 


Of Himſelf and His 


WRITI 


JH E Diſcourſe we had lat y (dear Zenobio) in the delightful reap 
- olddeceaſed Fricyd Ne Gs Recklahyiayd the preffing importuni Tops 
Salviati , that L 1d uſe ſome s to wipe off ; _ —_—_ 
) iſ upon”; my Writings -\ giv you the Yprbſene - croable) of this 
Letter , and me the pleative of writing itz which laſt would be infinitely 
3\ (**) greater 
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greater, if I were not atthis day too old, and too inconfiderable, and by the change of 
our Government wholly uncapable of performing, either with my brain or my hand, 
any further ſervice to my Country 3 for it hath ever been my opinion , that whoſoever 
gocs-about to make: men publickly acquainted with his actions, or apologize to the 
world ſor imputations laid upon him, cannotbEegcuſed from vanity and impertinence, 
excepthis and opportunities be ſuch as may enable hinrto be inſtrumental for the 
7) ers, afid that he cannot atchieve that excellent end ,” without juſtifying him- 

from having .any-indirect arid' baſe ones, dares © from men, by clearing 
the repute of his Juſtice and integrity to them. But although this be far from my caſe; 
yet I have yielded (you ſee) to the entreaty of Guilin and the reſt of that Company , 
not only becauſe I am ſufficiently (both by the reſtraint of our Preſs, and the diſcretion 
of the perſon I write to) aſſured that this Letter will never be made publick 3 but for that 
I eſteem it a Duty to clear thatſexcellent Saciety from the Scandal of having ſo dangerous 
and perniciony 4 Pyln coke 4 faxmber of their canveudation: for by reaſon of my age, 
and fince the Joſs of our Biberry;”ahd my ſufferings under that Monfter of Tuſt and cruelty 
Alexander de Medici, ſet over us by the divine vengeance for our fins, Ican be capable of 
no other delign or enjoyment than to delight and be delighted in the company of ſo many 


choice ayd virtuous perſons, gow. afſemble themſelves with. all ſecurity, under the 
h&py Wd hopeful rejgn of — Prihce, Cifimoy and we may fay , that though our 
-wealt t reſtored, ſlavery is at agend, and thax hecoming in by our 
O prov 
to 


ma (if 1 havelS good Skill in Propheſying,as I have had, formerly) 
ed Princes, who will govern this State in great quietneſs, and 
with great clemency 3 ſo thac our Poſterity is liketo enjoy eaſe and ſecurity , though not 
that greatneſs, wealth, and glory, by which our City hath for ſome years paſt (even in 
the moſt factious and tumultuous times of our Democracy) given Law to Ttaly,and bridled 
the ambition of foreign Princes. But, that I may avoid the Loquacity incident to old 
men, I will come to the buſineſs. If I remember well, the exceptions that are taken to 
theſe poor things I have publiſhed, are reducible to three 3 
"Xa + k : 


L 


> TS SER. ME Yilu Eq 
Firſt, That in all my Writings , I inſinuate my great 


affeftion to the Democratical Government , even ſo 


much as to underualue that of Monarchy in reſpe&t 


_ ons. © of 
; : 


hich 1a#\1 "do, 'nct 0 ſcurely tn 1 
each bo 3 as tt Tere, {Sar the - Peph 


#0 TIDYro0oW Off. 
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Next, That in ſome places I went very great impie- 
ties, ſighting an Mllifying 'the Chirch, 8s Author 
Sly 'F OV KA 3 the world, "and \ly ſuch 

contempt © make way for Atheiſm and Prophane- 

neſs. 


:1:6 Jo >)nbs hs ( ' b : 1% l 
AndLaſtly, That in' my Book of the Prince I teach 
-*; Monarchs. all the execreble ilanies that can be 


vented, 
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invented , and infirut them how to break, faith , 
and to oppreſs and enſlave their Subjeits. | 


I ſhall anſwer ſomething to every one of thele ; and 
that I may obſerve a right method , will begin 
with the firſt, 


= 


Having lived inan Age when our poor Country and Government have ſaffered mote 
changes and revolutions, than ever did perhaps befall any people in ſo thort a time, and 
having had till the taking of Florence, my ſhare in the managing of affairs, duringalmoſt 
all theſe alterations, fomerimes in the quality of Secretary of our City, and fometimes em- 
ployed in Embaflages abroad, I ſet my elf to read the Hiſtorjes of Ancient and Modern 
times, that I might by that means find out whether there had not been in all Ages the like 
viciflitudes and accidents in State affairs, and to ſearch out the cauſes of them, and having 
in ſome ſort ſatisfied my felf. therein, T could not abſtain from ſcribling- ſomething of: the 
too chicf kinds of Government, Monarchy and Democracy, of whigh all other forms are, * 
but mixtures, and fince neither my parts nor Learning confd arrive to follow the fteps 
the Ancients, by writing according to Method and Art, -as Plato, Ariftotle, and many 
others have done upon this Subject, I did content my ſelf ro make flight obſervations upon 
both 3 by giving a bare CharaQter of a modern Prince,as to the Monarchical frame,and as to 
the pron chufng thepetfeReſt and moſt ſucceſsful of all Gavernments of that kind upon 
carth, and in my diſcourſes upon it, following the order of my Author , without ever 
taking upon me to argue problematically, much lefs to decide which of theſe two Go- 
vernments is the beſt ; if from my way of handling matters in my difcourſes upon L 
and from thoſe incomparable virtues, and great ations we read: of in that Hiftory, and 
from the obſervations I make, men will conclude (which is, I muſt confeſs eB ore 
that the excellency of thoſe Counſels and Atchievements , and the improvement whi 
trankind, and, as I may fo fay, humane nature it ſelf obtained amongft the Romans, did 
proceed naturally from their Government, and was but a plain effe& 'and conſequence of 
the perfection of their Common-wealth 3 I ſay if Readers will thus judge, how can T in 
reaſon be accuſed for thats it would become thoſe who lay this blame ypon me to nadeceive 
them yu m _ rag , and to thew the world to what other _ we may 
impure thoſe admirable effects, thoſe Heroick qualities and performances, that int 
and purity of manners, that ſcorning of icfies ai life ic{ſelf, whey! the publick hens 
cerned : If they pleaſeto do this, they will oblige my Readers, who will owe to fuch the 
reQifying oftheir Judgments, and not at all offend'me, who have reaſoned this matter im- 
partially and without paſſion, nor have' poljtively affirmed any thifig: © But what if this 
Part of my. accuſation had been true ? Why ſhould T be condemned of 'herefie or indiſcre- 
tion for preferring a Common-wealth before a Monarchy ? was Tnotborn , bred, and im- 
ployed ina City, which being at the time I writ, under that form of Government,did owe 
all wealth and greatneſs, and all proſperity toit ? If Thad not very defignedly avoided all 
dogmaticalneſs in my obſervations (being not wig imitate ms Scholars in their 
Declamations) I might eafily have concluded from the premiſes Tlay down , that a De- 
mocracy founded upon good orders is the beſt and moſt excellent" Government, and this 
without the leaſt tear of confutation., for I firtnly believe, that th E are none but Flatte- 
Ters and Sophifters would oppoſe me, ſach'as will wreft Ariſtotle, and even Plato himfelf; 
to make them write for Monarchy,by miſapplying fomeooſe paſſages itr thofegreat. Authors, 
nay, they will tell their Readers, that what is molt like the Government ofthe world by 
God is the beſt, which wholly depends upon his abſolute power ;/ to make this. Compari- 
fon run with four feet, theſe Sycophants awſt give the poor Prince they intend todeihie, a 
better ang ſuperior Nature to humanity, muſt create a neceſſary dependance of all Creatures 
apon him, mult endow him with intinite wiſdomand goodneſs, and even with omnipo- 
tency it (elf. It will be hard for any man to be milled in this Argument by proofs wreſted 

from 
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from Theology, ſince whoſoever reads attentively the Hiſtorical, part of the Old Teſtament, 
ſhall find that God himſelf never made but one Government for men; that this Govern- 
ment was a Common«wealth (wherein the Sanbadrim or Senates and the Congregation or 
- popular Aſſembly had their ſhare) and that he manifeſted his high diſpleaſure when the 
llious people would turn it into a Monarchy ; but that I may nct ſtrike upon the rock I 
profeſs to ſhun, -I ſhall paſs to that which is indeed fit to be' wip'd off, and which if it were 


true, , would not ogly juſtly expoſe me to the hatred and vengeance of God, and all good + 


en, but even deſtroy the delign and purpoſe of all my home 4 which is to treat in ſome 
fort (as well as one of my ſmall parts can hope to do). of Politicks ; and how can 
any man pretend to write concerning policy who deſtroys the moſt effential part of it 
which is obedience to all Governments. It will be very calie then for Gzilio Salviati, or 
any other member of our Society, to believe the Proteſtation I make, that the animating 
of private men either direQtly or indirectly to diſobey, much les to ſhake off, any Govern- 
ment how deſpotical ſoever, was never in my Thoughts or Writings 3 thoſe who are 
unwilling to give credit to this, may take the pains to athgn in any of my Books, the paſ- 
ſages they imagine to tend that way, (for can think of none my (elf) that ſo 1 may give 
ſuch perſon more particular ſatisfaction 3 I muſt confeſs I have a diſcourſe in one of my 
Books, to encourage the 1talian Nation, to aſſume their ancient valour , and to expel 
the Barbarians , meaning (as the anc'ent Romans uſed the word) all Strangers from 
amongſt us 3 but that was before the Kings of Spain had quiet poſſciſion of the Kingdom 
of Naples, or the Emperor of the Dutchy of Milan; fo that T- could not be interpreted 
to mean that the people of thoſe two Dominions ſhould be ftir'd ap to ſhake of their 
Princes, becauſe they were Forcigners, ſince at that time Lodovic Sforza was in poſſeſſion 
-of the ore,and K.Frederickreſtored to the other, both Natives of Italy; but my deſign was 
to exhort our Country-men not to ſuffer this Province to be the Scene of the Arms and am- 
bition of Charles the 8th. or K. Lewis his Succeſſor, who when they had a mind to renew 
the old title of the Houſe of Arjow to the Kingdom of Naples , came with ſuch force 
into 1taly, that not only our Goods were plundered , and our Lands waſted, but even 
the liberty of our Cities and Governments wwe. » but to unite and oppoſe them, 
and to keep this Province in the hands of Princes of our own Nation, this my intention is 
fo viſible in the Chapter it ſelf, that I need but refer you to it. Yet that I may not anſwer 
this imputation barely by denying, I ſhall aſſert in this place what my principles are in 
that which the wal calls Rebellion, which 1 believe to be not only a rifing in Arms 
apainſt any Government we live under, but to acknowledge that word to extend to all 
clandeſtine Conſpiracies too, by which the peace and quiet of any Country may be inte- 
rupted, and by conſequence the lives and efiates of innocent perſons endangered. Rebel. 
lion then ſo deſcribed, I hold to be the greateſt crime that can be committed amongſt men, 
both againſt Policy, Morality, and ix foro Conſcientie 3 but notwithſtanding all this , it is 
an offence which will. be committed whilſt the world laſts, as often as Princes tyranize, and 
by enſlaving and oppreſſing their Subjects make Magiſtracy, which was intended for the 
benefit of —— prove a Plague and Deſtrufion to it 3 for let the terrour and the guilt 
be never ſo great, it is im e that humane Nature which conſiſts of paffion as well as 
virtue can ſupport with paticnce and ſubmiſſion the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice, when- 
ever either the weakneſs of their Princes, the unanimity of the people, or any other 
favourable accident, ſhall give them reaſonable hopes to mend their condition, and provide 
better for their own intereſt by infurretion. So that Princes and States ought in the Con- 
| duct of their affairs, not only to confider what their people are bound to ſubmit to, if they 
were inſpired from Heaven, or were all Moral Philoſophers, but to weigh likewiſe what is 
probable de fafio to fall out, in this corrupt age of the world , and to reflec upon thoſe 
dangerous tumults, which have happened frequently not only upon oppreſſion , but even 
by reaſon of Malverſation , and how ſome Monerchies have been wholly ſubverted and 
changed into Democracies by the tyranny of their Princes, as we ſee (to ſay nothing of 
Rome) the powerful Cantons of Swiſſerlaxd brought by that meaos a little betore the laſt 
e, to a conſiderable Common-wealtb, courted and ſought to by all the Potentates in 
Chriſtendom. 1f Princes will ſeriouſly conſider this matter, I make no queſtion but they 
will rule with Clemency and Moderation, and return to that excellent Maxim of the 
Ancients (almoſt exploded in this Age) that the intereſt of Kings , and of their people is 
the ſame, which truth it hath bcen the whole deſign of my Writings to convince 


them of. 
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I am charged then, in the ſecond place, with impiety, in villifying the Church , and 5 
* to make way for Atheiſm, I do not deny but that I have very frequently in my Writings, 
laid the blame upon the Church of Rome, not only tor all the miſgovernment of Chriften+ 
dom , but even for the depravation and almoſt total deſtruction of Chriſtian Religion it 
ſclf in this Province 3 but that this diſcourſe of mine doth, or can tend to teach men 
impiety 3 or to make way for Atheiſm, , I peremptorily deny: and although for proof of 
my innocence herein, I need but refer you and all others to my Papers themſelves, as 
they are now publiſhed (where you will find all my reaſons drawn from experience, and 
frequent examples cited, which is ever my way of arguing) yet fince Iam put upon it, 
I ſhall in a few lines make that matter poſſibly a little clearer; and ſhall firſt make proteſta« 
tion, that as Ido undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Chriſt, and by Faith in him, to 
attain eternal Salvation 3 ſo I do firmly believe the Chriſtian profeſhon to be the only true 
Religion now in the world : Next, I am fully perſwadcd, that all divine verities, which 
God then deſigned to teach the world, are contained in the Books of Holy Scripture, as 
they are now extant and received amongſt us. From them I underſtand that God created 
man in purity and innocence, and that the firſt of that Species, by their frailty, loſt at once 
their integrity and their paradiſe, and intail'd ſin and miſery upon their poſterity 3 that*A1- 
mighty God to repair this lols,. did out of his infinite mercy, and with unparalled grace 
and goodneſs, ſend his only begotten Son into the world, to teach us new truths, to be a 
perteq example of virtue goodneſs and obedience, to reſtore true Religion, degenerated 
amongſt the Jews into ſuperſtition, formality, and hypocrifie, to dye for the ſalvation of 
mankind, and in fine, to give to us the Holy Spirit, to regenerate our Hearts, ſupport 
our Faith, and lead us into all truth. Now if it ſhall appear, that as the luſts of our firſt 
Parents did at that time diſappoint the good intention of God, in making a pure world, 
and brought in by their diſobedience the corruptions that arc now in it; ſo that ſince like- 
wiſe the Biſhops of Rome, by their inſatiable ambition and avarice, have delignedly, ag 
much as in them lyes, fruſtrated the merciful purpoſe he had, in the happy reſtauration he 
intended the world by his Son, and in the renewing and reforming of humane Na- 
ture, and have wholly defaced and ſpoil'd Chriſtian Keligion, and made it a worldly and 
a Heatheniſh thing 3 and altogether uncapable , as it is practiſed amongſt them, either 
of directing the ways of its Profeſſors to virtuc and good lite , or of ſaving their Souls 
hereafter. If, I ay, this do appear I know no reaſon why I, for dete&ing thus much, 
and for giving warning to the world to take heed of their ways, ſhould be accuſed of Im- 
picty or Atheiſm, or why his Holineſs ſhould be fo inraged againſt the poor Inhabitants of 
the Valleys in Savoy, and againſt the Albigeſi for calling him Antichriſt 3 bat to find chat 
this is an undoubted truth, I mean that the Popes have corrupted Chriſtian Religion , we 
need but read the New Teſtament (acknowledged by themſelves to be of infallible truth) 
and there we ſhall fee, that the Faith and Religion Preach'd by Chriſt , and fetled after- 
wards by his Apoſtles, and cultivated by their facrced Epiltles, is fo different a thing from 
the Chriſtianity that is now profeſs'd and taught at Rome, that we ſhould be convinc'd, 
that if thoſe Holy men ſhould be ſent by God again into the world, they would take more 
pains to confute this Gallimasfry, than ever they did to Preach down the tradition of the 
Phariſees, or the Fables and Idolatry of the Gentiles , and watld in probability ſuffer a 
new Martyrdom in that City under the Vicar of Chriſt, for the ſame Do@rine which 
once animated the Heathen Tyrants againſt them. Nay, we have ſomething more to {ay 
againſt theſe Sacrilegious pretenders to Gods power 3 for whereas all other falſe worſhips 
have been ſet up by ſome politick Legiſlators, for the ſupport and preſervation of Go- 
vernment, this falſe, this ſpurious Religion brought in upon the ruines of Chriſtianity by 
the Popes, hath deformed the face of Government in Exrope , deſtroying all the good 
principles, and morality left us by the Heathen themſelves, and introduced inſtead 
thereof, ſordid, cowardly, and impolitick notions , whereby they have ſubje&ed man- 
kind, and even great Princes and States , to their own Empire, and never ſuffered any 
Orders or Maxims to take place where they have power, that might make a Nation 
wiſe, honeſt, great or wealthy 3 this I have ſet down fo plainly in thoſe paſſages of my 
Book which are complained of, that I ſhall ſay nothing, at all for the proof of it in this 
place, but refer you thither, and come to ſpeak a little more particularly of my firſt afſer- 
tion, that the Pope and his Clergy have depraved Chriſtian Religion. Upon this ſubject I 
could infinitely wiſh, now Letters begin to revive again, that ſome Learned Pen would 
employ it ſelf, and that ſome perſon vers'd fin the Chronology of the Church (as they 
call it) would deduce out of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers , the time and manner how theſe 
abuſes crept in, and by what arts and Steps this Babel that reaches at Heaven, was built by 


theſe Sons of the Earth 3 but this matter as unſuitable tothe brevity of a Letter, and in- 
(***) deed 
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;deed-more to my ſmall parts and Learning, I ſhall not pretend to, being one who never 
hitherto ſtudyed or writ of Theology, further than it did naturally concern the Politicks 
therefore I ſhall only deal by the New Teſtament as I have done formerly by Titus Livius ; 
that is,make obſervations or refleions upon it,and leave you and Mr. Gwilio,and the reft of 
our. Society to make the judgment, not = like Preachers, the Chapter or Verſe ; becauſe 
the reading of Holy Scripture is little us'd, and indeed hardly permitted amo us. 
To begin at the top, I would have any reaſonable man tell me, whence this antneaſurable 
power, long claim'd, and now poſſeſs'd by the Biſhop of Rome, is derived, firſt of being 
Chriſt's Vicar, ahd by that (as I may ſo fay) pretending to a ly of the Holy 
Spirit (which was promiſed and given to the whole Church, that is, to the Ele& or Saints) 
as is plain by a clauſe in St. Peter's Sermon, made the very ſame time that the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit of God were firſt given to the Apoſiles, who ſays to the Jews and 
Gentiles 3 Repent:ard be baptized every one of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt for ' the 
remiſiion of Sint, antl,yow ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, for this promiſe is to you 
and to your Children, and to dll that are afar off, even as many as. the Lord onur God ſhall call ; 
Next,to judge infallibly of Divine Truth.and to forgive Sins as Chriſt did. Then tobe the . 
Hed of all Eccleſiaſtical perſons and cauſes in the world 3 to be fo far above Kings and 
Princes, as to judge, depoſe, and deprive them, and to have an abſoluce jurisdiQion over 
all the affairs in Chriſtendom , in Ordine ad Spiritzalia; yet all this the Canoniſts allow 
him, and he makes no ſcruple to aflume, whilft it is plain that in the whole New Tefta- 

; ment there is no deſcription made of ſuch an Officer to be at any time in the Churc 

it be in the Prophecy of the Apocalyps, or in one 'of- St. Paul's Epiſtles, where he ſays, 
who it is that ſhall fit in the Temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is God. Chriſt 
tells us his Kingdotn is not of this world, and if any will be the greateſt amongſt his 
Diſciples, that he muſt be ſeryant to the reſt, which ſhews that his followers were to be 
great in ſanity and humility, and not in worldly power. - 

The Apoſtle Pax writing to the Chriſtians of thoſe times, almoſt in every Epiſtle com- 
mands them to be obedient to the higher Powers, or Magiſtrates ſet over them,and St. Peter 
himſelf (from whom this extravagant Empire is pretended to be derived) in his firſt 
Epiſtle, bids us ſubmit 'our ſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lords ſake, whether 
it be to the King, or, &c. and this is enjoyn'd although it is plain that they who govern'd 
the world in thoſe days, were both Heathen Tyrants and Ufuypers, and in this ſubmiſ- 
lion there is no exceptionror proviſo for Eccleſiaſtical immunity. The practice as well as 
Preceptsof theſe Holy men ſhews plainly that they had no intention to leave Succeſſors, 
who thould deprive Hereditary Princes from their right of reigning for differing in Reli- 
gion, who without all doubt are by the appointment of the Apoſtle, and by che principles 
of Chriſtianity, to be obeyed and ſubmitted to (in things wherein the fundamental Laws 
of the Government give them power) though they were Jews or Gentiles. if I'ſhoutd 
tell you by what Texts in Scripture the Popes claim the Powers before mentioned, it would 
ſtir up your laughter, and prove too light for ſoſtrious a matter 3 yet becauſe poſlibly'you 
may never have heard ſo much of this Subject before, I ſhall inſtance in a few : They ref 
you therefore that thequrifdiQion they pretend over the Church, and the power of par- 
doning Sins, comes from @hriſt to St. Peter, and from him to them. Thox art Peter, and 
#pox this rock I will build my Church. | T will give thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven 5 
whaiſcever thou ſhalt bind on earth (hall be bound in heaven, and whatſoever thou ſhale 
loofe on earth, &c. From theſe two Texts ridiculouſly applyed , comes this great 'tree 
which hath with'its branches over-ſpread the whole earth, and kill'd all che good and 
wholſom Plants growing upon it 3 The firſt Text will never by any man of ſence be un- 
derftood to ſay more, than that the Preaching, Suffering, and Miniſtry of Peter, was like 
to be a great foundation and pillar of the Dotrine of Chriſt 3 the other Text ( as 
alſo another ſpoken by our Saviour to all his Apolſiles, whoſe fins ye remit they are remit 
zed, and whoſe fin ye retain they are retained ) arc by all the Primitive fathers interpreted 
in this manner , whereſoever you ſhall effeually Preach the Goſpel, you ſhall carry with 
you grace and remifſion of Sins to them which ſhall follow your infractions; but the peo- 
ple who ſhall not have theſe joyful tidings communicated by you to them, ſhall remain in 
darkneſs, and in their Sins. But if any will conteſt, that by ſome of theſe laſt Texts, that 
Evangelical Excommunication, which was afterwards brought into the Church by 'the 
Apoliles, was here prefignitied by our great Maſter, how unlike were thoſe cenſures'to 

thoſe now thundered out (as he calls it) by the ? theſe were for edification, and not 
deſtruction, toaMid the ficſh for the falvation of the Soul ; that Apoliolical ordinance 
was:pronounced for ſome notorious Scandal or Apoſtacy from the Faith , and firſt decreed 
by the Church 3 that is, the whole Congregation preſent, and then denounced by the 
Paſtor, 
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Paſtor, and reached only to debar ſuch perſon from partaking of the communion or 
fellowſhip of that Church, till repentance ſhould readmit - him, but was followed by no 
other proſecution or chaſtiſernent, as is now practiſed. But ſuppoſe all theſe Texts had 
been as they would have them, how does this make for the Succefſors of St. Peter , or the 
re{t ? or how can this prove the Biſhops of Rome to have right to ſuch ſucceſſion ? But I 
make haſte from this ſubje, and ſhall urge but one Text morez which is , The ſpiritual 
man judgeth all men, but is bimſelf judged of none; from whence is inferred by the Cano- 
niſts, that firſt, the Pope is the Spiritual man 3 and then, that he is to be Judge of all the 
world, and laſt, that he is never to be liable to any judgment himſelf ; whereas it is ob- 
vious to the meaneſt underſtanding,that St. Paxl in this Text means to diſtinguiſh between 
a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, and one remaining in the ſtate of Nature, which 
latter heſays cannot judge of thoſe Heavenly gifts and graces, as he explains himſelf 
when he ſays, The Natural man ca:not diſcern the things of the Spirit , becauſe they are 
fooliſhneſs unto bim. To take my leave of this matter wholly out of the way of my Stu- 
dies, I ſhall beg of you Zenobio and of Gmnilio, and the reſi of our Society to read over 
carefully the New Teſtament, and then to ſee what ground there is for Purgatory ( by 
which all the wealth and greatneſs hath accrew'd to theſe men) what colour tor the Ido- 
latrous worſhip of Saints, and their Images, and particularly for ſpeaking in their Hymns 
and Prayers to a piece of wood (the Croſs I mean) Salve Lignwm, 6c. and then fac nos 
dignos beneficiorum Chriſti, as you may read in that Office, what colour, or rather what ex- 
cuſe for that horrid unchriſtian, and barbarous Engine called the Inquiſition, brought in 
by the command and authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter a Dominican 
Fryer having bcen ſlain amongſt the Albigeſi, as he well deſerved, is now Canoniz'd for a 
Saint, and ftiPd $4 Pietro Martine : In the dreadful Priſons of this Inquifition, many 
faithful and pious Chriſtians (to fay nothing of honeſt Moral Moors or Mahometans ) are 
tormented and famiſh'd, or, if they out-live their ſufferings; burnt publickly to death, and 
that only for differing in Religion from the Pope, without having any crime, or the leaſt 
miſdemeanor proved or alledged againſt them, and this is inflicted upon theſe poor Crea- 
tures, by thoſe who profeſs to believe the Scripture, which tells us, that Faith is the gift of 
God, without whoſe ſpecial illumination no man can obtain it, and therefore is not in rea- 
ſon or humanity to be puniſhed for wanting it : And Chriſt himſelf hath ſo clearly decided 
that point in bidding us let the tares and the wheat grow together till the Harveſt , that I 
ſhall never make any difhculty to call him Antichriſt, who ſhall uſe the leaſt perſecution 
whatſoever againſt any differing in matters of Faith from himſelt, whether the perſon fo 
diſſenting, be Heretick, Jew, Gentile, or Mahometan : Next, 1 beleech you to obſerve 
inreading that Holy Book (though Chriſtian fafts are doubtleſs of Divine right) what 
ground there is for enjoyning fiſh to be caten (at leaſt fleſh to be abſtained from.) for one 
third part of the year, by which they put the poor to gteat hardſhip, who not having 
purſes to buy wholſom fith, are ſubjected to all the miſeries and diſeaſes incident to a bad 
and unhealthful dyct, whilſt the rich, and chiefly themſelves and their Cardinals, exceed 
Lucullus in their Luxury, of Oyſters, Trrbats, tender Crabs, and Carpioni brought ſome 
hundreds of miles to fecd their gluttony, upon theſe penitential days of abſtinence from 
Beef and Pork, It may be it will lye in the way of thoſe who obſerve this, to enquire 
what St. Paul means when he ſays, That in the latter days ſome ſhall depart from the faith 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats which God hath created to be 
received with thankggiving 3 but all theſe things, and many other abuſes brought in by 
theſe Perverters of Chriſtianity , will I hope e're long be enquired into by ſorne of the 
Diſciples of that bold Fryer, who the very ſame year in which I prophecyed that the 
ſcourge of the Church was not far off, began to thunder againſt their Indulgencies, and 
ſince hath queſtioned many tenets long received and impoſed upon the world. I ſhall 
conclude this diſcourſe after I have ſaid a word of the moſt Helliſh of all the'innovations 
brought in by the Popes, which is the Clergy, theſe are a fort of men under pretence of 
minitt:ing to the people in holy things, ſet a part and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind 
(from whom they have a very diſtin&, and a very oppolite intereſt) by a humane Cere- 
mony called by a divine name, viz. Ordination, theſe wherever they are found (with the 
- whole body of the Monks and Fryers, who are called the regular Clergy) make a Band 
which may be called the Fanizaries of the Papacy, theſe have been the cauſers of all the 
Solaeciſms and Immoralities in Government, and of all the impictics and abominations in 
Religion, and by conſequence of all the diſorder, villany, and corruption we ſuffer un- 
der in this deteſtable Age 3 theſe men by the Biſhop of Rome's help, have crept into all che 
Governments in Chriſtendom, where there is any mixture of Monarchy, and made them- 


ſelves a third eſtate 3 that is, have, by their temporalities (which are almoſt a third part 
(* * * 2) | of 
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of all the Lands in Exrope given them by the blind zeal, or rather folly of the Northerx . 
people, who over-ran Gai part of the world) _ into the throne, and what they cannot 
orm by theſe ſecular helps, and by the dependancy their vaſlals have upon them, they 
fail not to claim and to uſurp, by the power they pretend to have from God and his Vice- 
gerent at Rome. They exempt themſelves, their Lands and Goods from all ſecular 
juriſdiction 3 that is; from all Courts of Juſtice and Magiſtracy, and will be Judges in their 
own Cauſes, as in matters of tithe, &c. and not content with this, will appoint Courts of 
their own to decide Soveraignty in teſtamentary matters, and many other cauſes, and take 
upon them to be the fole Punithgrs of many great Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adul- 
tery, and all uncleanneſs; to fay nothing of the fore-mentioned ormnnry of the Inqui- 
ſition : in theſe laſt caſes they turn the offenders over to be puniſh'd (when they have given 
Sentence) by the ſecular arm, fo they call the Magiſtrate , who is blindly to execute 
their decrees under pain of Hell firez as if Chriſtian Princes and -Governours were ap- 
pointed only by God to be their Bravo's or Hangmen. They give Protection and San- 
tuary, to all execrable offenders, even to Murderers themſelves (whom God commanded 
to be indiſpenſably puniihd with death) if they come within their Churches, Cloyſters, or 
any other = ; which they will pleaſe to call Holy ground 3 and if the ordinary juſtice, 
nay, the Soveraign power, do proceed againſt ſuch offender, they thunder out their Ex- 
communication 3 that is, cut off from the body of Chriſt, not the Prince only, but 
the whole Nation and People, ſhutting the Church dores, and commanding divine offices 
' toceaſe, and ſometimes even authorizing the people to riſe up in Arms, and conſtrain 
their Governours to a ſubmiſſion, as happened to this poor City in the time of our An- 
ceſtors, when for but forbidding the ſervant of a poor Carmelite Fryer (who had vowed 
verty, and ſhould have kept none) togo arm'd, and puniſhing his diſobedience with 
impriſonment, our whole Senate with their Gonfalonier were conſtrained to go to Avignon © 
for abſolution, and in caſe of refuſal, had been maſſacred by the people. It would almoſt 
aſtoniſh a wiſe man to imagine how theſe folks ſhould acquire an Empire fo deſtruQive 
to Chriſtian Religion, and ſo pernicious to the intereſts of men, but it will not ſeem fo 
miraculous to them who ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, that the Clergy hath been for more than 
this thouſand years upon the catch, and a form'd united corporation againſt the purity of 
Religion, and the intereſt of mankind, and have not only wreſtcd the Holy Scriptures to 
their own advantage ( which they have kept from the layity in unknown languages , and 
by prohibiting the reading thereof?) but made uſe likewiſe firſt of the blind devotion and 
ignorance of the Goths, Vandals, Hwns, &c. and ſince of the ambition and avarice of 
Chriſtian Princes, ſtirring them up one againſt anather, and ſending them upon fooliſh 
errands to the Holy Land, to loſe their lives, and to leave their Dominions, in the mean 
time, expoſed to themſelves and their Complices. They have beſides kept Learning and 
Knowledge amongſt themſelves, ſtifling the light of the Goſpel, crying down Moral vir- 
rues as ſplendid ſins, defacing humane policy, deſtroying the purity of the Chriſtian faith 
and proteſſion, and all that was virtuous, prudent, regular and orderly upon earth ; fo that 
- Whoever would do good, and good men ſervice, get himſelf immortal honour in this 
life, and eternal glory in the next, would reſtore the good policy (I had almoſt faid with 
my Author Livy the ſanctity too) of the Heathens, with all their valour, and other glo- 
rious endowments 3 I ſay, whoever would do this, muſt make himſelt powerful enough 
to extirpate this curſed and apoſtate race out of the world, and that you may ſee this is 
lawful as well as neceſſary , I ſhall fay but one word of their calling and original, and 
then leave this ſubject. The word Clergy is a term, wholly unknown to the Scriptures, 
otherwiſe than in this ſence 3 a peculiar People or Gods lot, uſed often for the whole 
Jewiſh Nation, who are likewiſe called a Kingdom of Pricſis in ſome places. In the 
New Teſtament the word Cleros is taken for the true Believers, who are alfo called the 
Ele&, and often the Church, which is the Aſſembly of the Faithful met together, as is 
ealily (cen by reading the beginning of moſt of St. Paw!'s Epiſtles , where writing to the 
Church,or Churches, he uſually explains himſclf, To all the Saints in Chriſt ; ſometimes, To 
all wbo bave obtained like faith with ws ; (omctimes, To all who in all places call upon the Name 
of the Lord Jeſus, &c. by which it appears, that neither the word Church nor Clergy was 
in thoſe days ever appropriated to the Paſtors or Elders of the flock 3 but did fignitie indiffe- 
rently all the people aſſembled together 3 which is likewiſe the literal conſtruction of the 
word Ecclefia, which is an aſſembly or mccting » in theſe Congregations or Churches was 
performed their Ordination, which properly tignitics no more than a decree of ſucffAſ- 
ſembly 3 but is particularly uſcd tor an Elcttion of any into the Miniſtry. The manner 
was this, ſometimes the Apoſtles themielves in their Perigrinations, and ſometimes any 
other eminent Member of the Church, did propoſc to 46 Society (upon vacancy, or 
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other neceſſity of a Paſtor, Elder, or Deacon) ſome good Holy man to be Ele&ed, which 
perſon it he had parts or gifts, ſuch as the Church could edifie by, was choſen by the 
lifting up of hands, that is by ſuffrage, and oftentimes hands were laid upon him , and 
Prayer made for him. Thefe men fo ſet apart did not pretend to any conſecration, or 
ſacredneſs more than they had before, much le(s to become a diſtinct thing from the retk 
of mankind, as if they had been metamorphos'd, but did attend to pertorm the ſeveral 
functions of their calling , as prophecying 3 that is, Preaching the Goſpel, viſiting 
the Sick, &c. and never intermitted the ordinary buſineſs of their Trade or Profeilion, 
unleſs their Church or Congregation was very numerous, in which caſe they were main- 
tained by alms or contribution, which was laid aſide by every member, and collected the 
tirft day of the week by the Deacons, this was ſaid to be given to the Church , and was 
imploycd by ſuffrage of the whole Colleive Body to the poor, and to other incidencies ; 
ſo tar was it from Sacriledge in thoſe days to employ Church goods to Lay uſes: From 
theſe words, Church, Clergy, Ordination, Paſtor, (which aft hath been tranſlated of late 
years Biſhop) you ſee what conclulions theſe men have deduced, and how immence a firu- 
Ctuxe they have raiſed , upon fo little a foundation, and how eafily it will fall to the 
ground, when God ſhall inſpire Chriſtian Princes and States to redeem his traths, and his 
poor enſlaved Members out of their Clutches, and to bring back again into the world, the 
true original Chriſtian faith, with the Apoſtolical Churches, Paſtors, and Ordination, ſo 
conſiſtent with moral virtue and integrity, ſo helpful and conducing to the beſt and molt 
prudent Policy, fo titted for obedience to Magjiſtracy and Government, all which the world 
hath for many years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate ill quality, which is in- 
ſeparable from Prieſt-craft, and rhe conjuration or ſpell of their new invented ordination 3 
by which they cry with the Poet, 


F wn firror hymanum noſtro de pedtore ſenſum 
pulit & totum ſpirant pre-cordia Phabunt. 


which makes them ſo Sacred, and Holy, that they have nothing of integrity, or indeed 
of humanity left in them. I hope ſhall not be thought impious any longer, upon this 
point, I mean for vindicating Chriſtian Religion from the affaules of theſe men, who 
having the confidence to believe, or at leaſt profeſs themſelves the only inftruments which 
God hath choſen or can chooſe to teach and reform the world (though they have neither 
Moral virtues, nor Natural patts equal to other men for the moſt part) have by this pre- 
tence prevail'd ſo far upon the common ſort of people, and upon ſome too of a better 
quality , that they are perſwaded their falyation or eternal damnation depends upon 
believing or not believing of what they ſay. I would not be underſtood, to difſwade 
any from honouring the true Apoſtolical Teachers, when they thall be re-eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, or from allowing them (even of right, and not of alms or courtefie) ſuch 
emoluments as may enable them cheerfully to perform the duties of their charge, to 
provide for their Children, and even to uſe hofpitality as they are commanded by St. Pax. 
But thisI will prophecy before I conclude 3 that if Princes ſhall perform this buſineſs by 
halves, and leave any root of this Clergy or Prieftcraft, as it now is, in the-ground ; or 
if that famous reformer, fled ſome years ſince out of Picardy to Geneva, who is of ſo great 
renown for learning and parts, and who promiſes us ſo perfe& a reformation, ſhall noe 
in his model wholly extirpate this ſort of men, then I ſay I muſt forete}, that as well the 
Magiſtrate as this Workman , will tind themſelyes deccived.in their expeation, and 
that the leaſt fib?e of this plant will over-run again the whole Vineyard of the Lord, and 
turn to a diffulive Papacy in an. Dioceſs, perhaps in every Pariſh : So that God in his 
mercy inſpire them to cut out the core of the Ulcer, and the bag of this impoſture, that 
it may never ranckle or feſter any more, nor break out hereafter, to diffuſe new corruption* 
and putrifaction through the body of Chriſt, which is his Holy Church, nor to vitiate 
and infe& the good order and true policy of Government. \ 

I come now to the laſt branch of my charge, which is; that I teach Princes villany, and 
how to enſlave and oppreſs their SubjeRts3 in which accuſation I am deale with as poor 
Agnolo Canini ——_ 
the only man of this profeffion (one Autumn) in our City,the reſt of the Advocates being 
fled into the Country tor fear of a contagious Diſeaſe which then reigned, was comman- 
ded by our Judges to affiſt with his Counlel both parties, and to draw Pleasas well for the 
Defendant as the Plaintiff, elſe the Courts of Juſtice muſt have been ſhut up. Fn the fame, 
manner my accuſers handle me, and make me tirſt exhort and teach Subjedts to throw off 


their Princes, and then to inſtru Monatchs how to enſlaye and oppreſs them 3 but F did 
not 


0,25 they repott, being a very Learned Punnaldes of the Laws,and left Prac rex 
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not expedt ſuch ingratitude from mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, when 
he was upbraided for killing the Egyptian, by one of his own people for whoſe ſake he had 
\ done it, whereas he believed they would have underſtood by that ation, that he was the 
perſon whom God intended to make uſe of in delivering them from the horrid flavery 
they werethen under. .If any man will read over my Book of the Prince with impartia- 
lity and ordinary charity, he will eafily perceive, that it is not my intention therein to 
recommend that Government, or thoſe men there deſcribed, to the world ; much leſs to 
teach them to trample upon good men, and all that is ſacred and venerable upon earth, 
Laws, Rcligion, Honeſty, and what not 3 if I have been a little too punctual in deſiguing 
theſe Montters, and drawn them to the life in all_ their lineaments and colours, 1 hope 
mankind will know them the better to avoid them, my Treatiſe being both a Satyr againſt 
them, and a true CharaQter of them 3 I ſpeak nothing of great and honorable Princes, 
as the Kings of France, England, and others, who have the States and Orders of their 
Kingdoins with excellent Laws and Conſtitutions to found and maintain their Govern- 
ment , and who reign over the hearts as well as the perſons of their Subjects 3 I treat 
only of thoſe vermin bred out of the corruption of our own ſmall Commonwealths and 
Cities, or engender'd by the ill blaſts that come from Rome, Olivaretto da Fermo, Borgia, 
the Baglioni, the Bentivoglio, and a hundred others 3 who having had neither right nor 
honourable means to bring them to their power, uſe it with more violence, rapine, and 
cruelty upon the poor people, than thoſe other renowned Princes ſhew to the Boars, the 
Wolves, the Foxes, and other ſavage beaſts which are the objes of their chaſe and 
hunting : whoſoever in his Empire over men isty'd to no other rules than thoſe of his 
own will and luſt, muſt either be a Sajnt to moderate his paſhons, or elſe a very Devil in- 
carnate 3 or if he be neither ot theſe, both his life and reign are like to be very ſhort; for 
whoſoever takes upon him ſocxccrable an employment as to rule men againſt the Laws of 
nature and of reaſon, muſt turn all toply turvy, and never ſtick at any thing , 
for if once he halt, he will fall and never riſe again : I hope after this I 
nced ſay little to juſtifie my ſelf from the calutnny of adviſing theſe Monſters to break their 
faith, {ince to keep it is to loſe their Empire 3 faithfulneſs and ſincerity being their mortal 
enemies, and Uguccione della Faggivola to one who upbraided him, that he never employed 
honeſt men 3 anſwered, Honeſt men will cut my throat, let the King uſe honeſt men , mean- 
ing the King of Naples, who was eſtabliſhed in his Throne, and had right to it. But that 
I may have occaſion to juſtific my ſelt againſt a little more than I am accuſed of, I will con- 
fels, that in a work where I detired to - a little more ſerious, than I was in this Book of 
the Prince, I did affirm, that in what way ſoever men defended their Country, whether 
by breaking or keeping their faith, it was ever well defended, not meaning in a firict mo- 
| ral ſence, or point of honour , but explaining my ſelf that de fatio the infamy of the 
breach of word, would quickly be forgotten and pardoned by the world, which is very 
truez Nay, what if Thad faid that good ſucceſs in any enterprize (a far leſs conſideration 
than Picty to our Country |) would have cancelFd the blame of ſuch pertidy as Ceſar 
(whom I compare to Cataline) us'd toward his fellow-Citizens, not only not deteſted by 
poſterity, but even crown'd with renown and immortal fame 3 inſomuch as Princes to this 
day (as I have obſerved elſewhere) think it an honour to be compared to him , and the 
higheſt pitch of veneration their flatterers can arrive at, is tocall them by the name of one 
who violated his faith, and enſlav'd his Country. I hope that in ſhewing as well theſe 
Tyrants as the poor people who are forced to live under them, their danger, that is by lay- 
ing before the former, the helliſh and precipitous courſes they muſt uſe to maintain their 
power, by repreſenting to the latter, what they muſt ſuffer, LR be inſtrumental, firſt, 
to deter private Citizens from attempting upon the libertics of their Country, or it they 
have done it, to make them lay down their ill gotten authority 3 and then to warn the reli 
of the Nobility and People, from theſe faQtions and malignancics in their ſeveral Common- 
wealths and Governments, which might give hope and opportunity to thoſe who are am- 
bitious amongſt them, to aſpire to an Empire over them. However it prove, Ihope I am 
no more tobe blamed for my attempt, than that excellent Phyſician of our Nation is, who 
hath lately taken ſo much pains to compoſe an excellent Treatiſe, of that foul Diſeaſe 
which was, not long ſince, brought from the new world into theſe parts 3 wherein though 
he be forced to uſe fuch expreſhons as are almoſt able to nauſcate his Readers , and talk of 
ſ{uch Ulcers, Boyls, Nodes, Eotches, Cankers, &c. that are ſcarce tit to be repcatcd, 
c{pccially when he handles the cauſcs of thoſe effects, yet he did not intend to teach or ex- 
hort men to gct this Diſeaſe z much leſs did he bring this lamentable intirmity into the 
world, but deſcribes it faithfully as it is, to the end men may be deterrcd, and avoid the 
bcing infected with it, and may diſcern and cure it, whenever their incontinence and folly 
ſhall procure it them. I ſhall ſay no more in this matter, but to conclude all make a pro- 
teltation, 
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teſtation, that as well in this Book, as in all my other Writings, my only ſcope and deſign 
is to promote the intereſt aud welfare of mankind, and the peace and quiet of the world, 
both which Iam ſo vain as to believe, would be better obtained and provided for, it the 
principles I lay down were followed and obſerved by Princes and People, than they are 
like to be by thoſe Maxims which are in this Age moſt in vogue. For my ſelf I ſhall only 
ſay (and call youall to witneſs for the truth of it) that as by my birth, I am a Gentleman, 


* and of a Family which hath had many Goxfaloniers of Juſtice in it 3 ſo l have been uſed in chief Magi- 
many employments of great truſt, both in our City and abroad, and at this hour I am not frate. 


in my eſtate one peny the better for them all, nor ſhould I have been, although I had never 
ſuffered any loſſes by the ſeiſure of my cſtate in the year 1531. for my catriage it hath ever 
been void of fation and contention I never had any prejudice againſt the Houſe of Me- 
dici, but honoured the perſons of all thoſe of that Family whom I knew,and the memory 
of ſuch of them as lived before me, whom Iacknowledge to have been excellent Patriots 
and Pillars of our City and Common-wealth. During the turbulent times of Piero, and 
after his expulſion out of Florence, though my employments were but Miniſterial, my ad- 
vice was ask*d in many grave matters, which I ever delivered with impartiality and indif- 
ference, not eſpouling the heady opinions of any, much leſs their paſſions and animotities ; 
I never ſided with any party further than that the duty of my charge obliged me to ſcrve 
the prevailing party , when poſſeſs'd of the Government of our City 3 this I ſpeak for 
thoſe changes which hapned between the flight of the ſaid Piero de Medici, and the horrid 
Parricide committed by Clement the 7th. upon his indulgent Mother, joyning with his 
eateſt enemies, and uniting himſelf with thoſe who had uſed the molt tranſcendent in- 
olence to his own perſon, and the higheſt violence and fury the Sun ever ſaw to his poor 
Courtiers and Subjes, that fo accompanied he might ſheath his Sword in the bowels of 
his own deſolate Country. At that time, and during that whole Seige, I muſt confeſs I 
did break the confines of my nutrality, and not only ated as I was commanded barely, 
but rouz'd my ſelf, and ftir'd up others haraunging (in the Streets and places of the City) 
the People to defend with the laſt drop of their blood, the Walls of their Country, and 
the Liberty of their Government ; taking very hazardous Journeys to Ferrwccio, and then 
into the Mugello and other parts, to bring in Succours and Proviſions to our anguiſhing 
City 3 and aQing as a Soldier (which was a new profeſſion to me) at the age of above 
ſixty, when others are dispenſed from it- For all which, I had fo entire a ſatisfaction 
in my mind and conſcience, that I am per{ſwaded this cordial made me able to ſupport the 
ſufferings which befell me after our Cataſtrophe, and to rejoyce in them fo far, that all the 
malice and cruelty of our enemies, could never draw one word from me unſutable tc the 
honour I thought I merited, and did in ſome ſort enjoy, for being inſtrumental to defend 
(as long as it was poſſible.) our Altars and our Hearths. But all that I have undergone; 
hath been abundantly recompenced to me by the favcur and courteſie of the moſt excellent 
Signior Coſimo, who hath been pleaſed to offer rae all the preferments the greateſt ambi- 
tion could aſpire to, which I did not refuſe out of any ſcruple to ſerve ſo incomparable a 
Prince, whoſe early years manifeſt ſo much courage, humanity, and prudence, and fo fa- 
therly a care of the publick good, but becauſe I was very delirous not to accept of a charge 
which I was not able to perform, my years and infirmities having now brought me to 2 
condition in which I am fitter to live in a Cloyſter than a Palace, and made me good for 
nothing but to talk of paſt times, the common vice of old Age : So that I did not think 
it juſt or grateful to reward this excellent perſon fo ill for his kindneſs, as to give him a 
uſeleſs Servant, and to fill up the place of a far better. This is all I think fit to fay of this 
matter, I chuſe to addrels it to you Zenobio, for the conſtant friendſhip I have ever enter- 
tained with you, and formerly with your deceaſed Father, the companion of my Studies; 
and ornament of our City. And fo I bid you farewel. | 


The firſt of April, 
1537s 
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was a Voluntier in that Service, and faithfully Engliſhed 3 in e@@vo, price bound 1 -. 

44. The Hiſtory of Algiers, and its Slavery, with an account cf that City, and many 
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remarkable Particularitics of Africk, Written by Sicur d' Arands, ſometime a Slave there; 
Engliſhed by 7, Davies, in oCtavo, price bound 3 5. 

45. An Hittorical and Geographical Deſcription of the great Country and River of the 
Amazones in America, with an exa& Map thereof. Tranflated out of French; in otjavo, 
price bound 1 5. 6 d. 

46. The Secret Hiſtory of the Court of the Emperor Juſtinian. Written by Procopins 
of Ceſares , faithfully rendred into Engliſh, in o&avo, price bound 1 5. 6 d, 

47. The Novels of the famous Don Franciſco de Quevedo Villegas, Knight of the Order 
of St. James; whereunto is added, the Marriage of Belphegor, an Italian Novel: Tranſla- 
red from Machiavel : faithfully Engliſhed 3 in o&avo, price bound 1 s 6 d. 

48. The Hiſtory of the late Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogsl ; together 
with the moſt conliderable paſſages for tive years following, in that Empire, with a new 
Map of it; to which is added, an account of the extent of Indoftan, the Circulation of the 
Gold and Silver of the World to diſcharge it ſelf there 3 as alſo the Riches, Forces, and 

ice of the ſame, and the principal cauſe of the decay of the States of Afia: by Mon= 
fieur F. Bernier, Phyſician of the Faculty of Montpelier. Engliſhed out of French, by 
H. 0. Secretary to the Royal Society, in two Parts, in oQavo, price bound 7 5. 

49. The Amonrs of certain Great Men, and famous Philoſophers; written in French, 
and Engliſhed by F. D: in ofiavo, price bound 25.6 d. | 

50. Deceptio Viſus, or Seeing and Believing are two things, a pleaſant Spaniſh Hiſtory ; 
faithfully tranſlated 3 in o&avo, price bound 2 -. 

51. The Hiſtory of Fravce, under the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarine, viz. from the 
death of King Lewis XIII. to the year 1664. wherein all the Aﬀairs of State to that time 
are exaftly related. By Benjamin Priolo, and faithfully Engliſhed by Chriſtopher Waſe, 
Gent. in o&avo, price bound 4 5. 

52. The Hiliory of the Twelve Ceſare, Emperors of Rome. Written in Latin, by 
C. Suetonins Tranquillus, newly tranſlated into Engliſh, and illuſtrated with all the Ceſars 
Heads in Copper-plates, in o&avo, price bound 5 5. 

53. The Annals of Love, containing ſelet Hiſtories of the Amours of divers Princes 
c_ plcaſantly related. By a perfon of Honour, in eight Parts, in 0avo, price bound 
35.6 

54. A new Voyage into the Northern Countrier, being a deſcription of the Manners, Cu- 
ſtoms, Superſtition, Buildings, and Habits of the Norwegians, Laplanders, Kilops, Boran« 
dians, Siberians, Samojedes, lans, and Iſlanders, in twelver, price bound 1 7. 

55. The preſent State of the United Provinces of the Low Conmries, as tothe Govern- 
ment, Laws, Forces, Riches, Manners, Cuſtoms, Revenue, and Territory of the Dutch. 
Collected out of divers Authors, by W. A. Fellow of the Royal Society 3 the ſecond Edi- 
tion, in twelves, price bound 2 5. 6 4. | 

56. The preſent State of France, containing the Orders, anita and Charges of that 
Kingdom. Newly corrected, and put into a better method than formerly. Written in 
French, and faithfully Engliſhed, in twelves, price bound 2 5. 6 4. 

57. The preſent State of the Princes and Republicks of Traly: the ſecond Edition en- 
larged, with the manner of Eletion of Popes, and a Character of Spain. Written Ori- 

inally in Engliſh 3 by F. Gailhard, Gent. in twelves, price bound 1 z. 6 d. 

58. The Policy and Government of the Venetians, both in Civil and Military Afairs. 
Written in French by the Siexr de la Hay; and faithfully Engliſhed, in #welves, price 

d1rs. 

59. The Voyage of Italy, or a compleat Journey through Italy, in two Parts, with the 
CharaQter of the People, and the Deſcription ot the chief Towns, Churches, Palaces, 
Villas, Gardens, Pictures , Statutes, Antiquities 3 as alſo of the Intereſt, Government, 
Riches, Force, &c- of all the Princes, with Inſtructions concerning Travel. By Richard 
Laſſels, Gent. who travelled through Italy hve times, as Tutor to ſeveral of the Engliſh 
Nobility, Opxs Pofthumum, corre&tcd and ſct forth by his old Friend and Fellow-Traveller, 
S. W. never before extant, in twelves, price bound 4 5. 

60. A Relation of the Coaſts of Aﬀrich, called Guinnee, with a Deſcription of the Coun- 
tries, Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants, of the Productions of the Earth, and the 
Merchandiſe and Commodities it affords 3 with ſome Hiſtorical Obſervations on the Coaſts, 
being colle&ed ina Voyage made by the Siewr Villanle Eſcuyer Siexr de Bellefind, in the 
years - 666, and 1667. Faithfully EngliſeJ. The fecond Edition, in twelves, price bound 
15.66, 

61. A Relation of the French King's late Expedition into the Spaniſh Netherlands, in 
the years 1667, and 1668. with an Introduction diſcourling his Title thereunto, and an 
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account of the Peace between the two Crowns, made May 2. 1667. Engliſhed by G. H.in 
twelves, price bound 1 Y. 
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62. The Works of Sir William Davenant Knight, conſiſting of thoſe which were for- 
merly Printed, and thoſe which he deſigned for the Preſs. Now publiſhed out of the 
Author's Original Copies, in folio, price bound 24 5. 

63. Andronicus Comnenixs, 'a Tragedy. By Jobn Wilſon, in quarto, price ſtitch'd 1 s. 

ty leraclins Emperor of the Eaft, a Tragedy. By Lodewic Carlel Eſq in quarto, price 
ſtitch'd 1 5. 

65. The Shepherds Paradiſe, a Paſtoral. By Walter Mountague Eſq; in ofiavo, price 
bound 1 s. 6 4. 

_—_— the famous Italian Paſtoral. Tranſlated into Englifh, in o&avo, price bound 
IS.64. 

67. Paradiſe Regain'd, a Poem in four Books, to which is added Samſon Agoniftes. The 
Author, Fobx Milton, in ofiavo, price bound 2 5. 6d. | 


p MISCELLANIES. 

68. A General Colle&ion of Diſcourſes of the Virtzoſi of France, upon Queſtions ' of 
all ſorts of Philoſophy, and other Natural Knowledge , made in the Afſembly of the 
Beaux Eſprits at Paris, by the moſt' ingenious Perſons of that Nation. Engliſhed by G. 
Havers, in two Volumes, in folio, price bound 30 5. 

69. A Treatiſe of the Sybzls, giving an account of the Names and Numbers of them, 
of their Qualities, the Form and Matter of their Verſes, and of their Books. Written in 
French by David Blondel, Engliſhed by F. Davies, in folio, price bound 7 -. ; 

70. A Juſtification of the late War againſt the United Netherlands, in two Parts, il- 
luſtrated with ſeveral Sculptures, by Henry Stubbe, in quarto, price bound 4 . 

71. Reliquie Wottoniane, or a Colle&ion of Lives, Letters, Poems, with CharaQters of 
ſundry perſonages, and other incomparable pieces of Language and Art, alſo additional 
Letters to ſeveral perſons not betore Printed. By Sir Henry Wotton, Knight, the third Edi- 
tion, with large Additions, in o&avo, price bound 5 5. 

72. The Golden Calf, in which is handled the moſt rare and incomparable wonder of 
Nature, in tranſmuting Metals, viz. how the entire ſubſtance of Lead was in one moment 
tranſmuted into Gold Obrizon, with an exceeding ſmall Particle of the true Philoſophers 
Stone, at the Hague in the year 1666, Written in Latin, by John Frederick Helvetins, 
Dodtor of Medicine at the Hagme, and —_— Engliſhed, in twelves, price bound 1 5. 

73. Accidence commenc*'d Grammar, attd ſupplied with ſufficient Rules3 or a new and 
eaſy method for the learning of, the Latin Tongue. The Author Fohn Milton, in twelves, 
price bound 8 4. | 

74. Tho, Hal Tranſlation of the Second Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis Grammatically, 
in o&avo, price bound 1 #. | 

75. The Rules of Civility, or certain ways of Deportment obſerved in France amongſt 
all perſons df Quality, upon ſeveral occaſions 3 faithfully Engliſhed , in twelves, price 
bound 1 5. 

76. The Art of Complaiſance, or the means to oblige in Converſation, in #welver, 
price bound 1 5. 

77. A Letter froma Gentleman of the Romiſh Religion, to his Brother, a perſon of 
Quality of the ſame Religion, perſwading him to go to Church, and take thoſe Oaths the 
Law dire, proving the lawfulneſs thereof by Arguments not difagrecable to DoGtrines 
of the Roman Church, in quarto, price ſtitch'd 6 d. | 
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